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tional. He is at present president of Fuh Tan College, Shanghai. 
He was chief editor of the Republican Advocate , editor of the 
English textbook department of the Chung Hwa Book Company. 
He is vice-president of the National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
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Editorial 

“The China For Christ” Conference. 

To attempt an answer to the question, “-How can 
be©ccafion, Q[j r { s ^ an Church best help China,” about 
no Christian workers—half Chinese and half foreign,— 
representing 26 Christian organizations, on the invitation of 
the China Continuation Committee met in Shanghai on Tues¬ 
day, December 16, 1919, in a Conference which lasted for five 
days. Mr. David Yui was elected Chairman. The coincidence 
of a number of unusual circumstances lead up to this Con¬ 
ference. China’s dangerous political situation made it necessary 
for the Christian forces to consider her needs nationally. An 
unprecedented wave of patriotism has united all classes in 
China more completely than ever before and has already 
caused spontaneous and uncoordinated movements of Christian 
patriotism in different places. The Christian Church must 
learn how to express its patriotism in a Christian way. Then, 
as Dr. C. Y. Cheng pointed out, “Chinese Christians were 
never so willing to help extend the Kingdom of God.” Here 
is an unsurpassed need, a nation-wide desire to meet that need, 
and a Christian desire to take part therein. The time was ripe 
in China for a national Christian movement. Then there is 
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the influence upon Chinese Christianity of the great Inter- 
Church Movement in the West. This means an unprecedented 
inpouring of resources into the China Mission Field. To insure 
that the Chinese Church responds to this in a worthy way was 
another element in the situation. The Conference, therefore, 
did not stand for something entirely new, for a “ China for 
Christ” Movement has in a fragmentary way already started : 
it gave expression to an unorganized desire to apply Christian¬ 
ity nationally. Christianity being already recognized as a 
national fact, it must now be made a national factor. To take 
advantage of this situation, and bring this about, was the 
purpose of this, the most important Conference of Christians 
yet held in China. 

* * * 

Ebe Him P art Conference was given up to a 

number of speeches, which taken altogether were 
attempts to define the aim of a “China for Christ” Movement. 
Of these stirring speeches we can only indicate a few key 
thoughts. From Mr. David Yui we learned that while the 
Christian Church as an institution has no part in politics, there 
is no conflict between Christians and citizens ; the first duty of 
a Christian is to be a good citizen. The Rev. Liu Faung said 
that those desirous of directing China’s political destinies have 
realized the unity and strength of the Christian Church, and so 
desire to use it politically. This is a danger to be guarded 
against. Mr. C. G. Sparham said “What the soul is to 
the body, the Church is to the State.” The Church must 
therefore above all else be spiritual iu nature and influence. 
Miss Woo, of Hongkong, called for a facing of uational sin, 
which was seen in the national and Christian lack of unity. 
Thus Christianity can save China because we have one unifying 
leader. Her words served to remind her hearers that real unity 
is born of the passion of a great and single purpose. The Rev. 
C. L. Ogilvie said that the fundamental need of a great republic 
is men willing to sacrifice ; such men the Christian Church 
must help produce. The Rev. Shen Wen Ching showed that 
whereas once the Church went into politics, now the political 
leaders come into the Church, a sign of the Church’s present 
influence and possibilities. The most comprehensive speech of 
the Conference was that by Dr. C. Y. Cheng, who dealt with 
the need, the scope, and the aim of a “China for Christ” 
movement. He said that the help and guidance China now 
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needs, Christianity can supply. The Movement as such must 
be immediate, practical, spiritual, Chinese, and nation-wide. 
In its general nature it must be “ Church-centric rather than 
Mission-centric, n said Dr. Cheng. The Rev. E. C. Lobenstine 
dealt with the Inter-Church World Movement. To sum¬ 
marize, we might say that the aim of a “ China for Christ ” 
Movement should be to stimulate Chinese Christianity into a 
nation-wide Christian movement, through which their patri¬ 
otism can find an adequate and satisfactory expression, and 
through which above all the heart of China could be made to 
feel the power of Christ to produce the character which will 
save the nation. 


* 


Gbe Gasfce. 


In its second phase, the Conference divided into 
seven commissions, dealing with (i) spiritual life ; 
(2) missionary spirit; (3) systematic giving; (4) Christian 
leadership; (5) social and moral welfare ; (6) publicity; (7) 
organization. The aim was to find practical tasks for Christian 
churches in China. Here, again, we can only refer to a few 
outstanding recommendations, which indicate at the same time 
outstanding needs. These are:—a worth-while program of 
religious education for Church and school; every church 
member a reader of the Bible in 1921 ; Bible societies to issue 
the whole of the New Testament in phonetic in 1920 and the 
rest of the Bible as soon as possible ; that Chinese churches be 
urged to practise tithing ; the organization of teams to visit 
churches, colleges, and government schools to present the 
Church’s need of leadership, both men and women 1 A recom¬ 
mendation that the “Church give serious consideration to the 
removal of that fundamental obstacle to securing men for the 
ministry, namely, the inadequacy of salaries” ; specific social 
welfare tasks for each church were outlined, along lines of the 
survey, hygiene, education, moral reform and child life, and 
the Home Boards were recommended to provide for the appoint¬ 
ment of social experts as missionaries : a progressive program 
of publicity which involved a Central Literature Bureau, a 
Central Lecture Bureau, a Central Information Bureau, and 
the establishment of daily newspapers at four or five Chinese 
centres, as soon as adequate Chinese funds were available. The 
principal idea was to get all churches in China to work on a 
few important tasks as early as possible. 
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Among the various phases of a “China for 
$be ©utetanhina Christ ” Movement, three needs came to 

stand out. The first was that of the need of 
national organization and national specialists. In the reports 
of the various commissions there were recommendations look¬ 
ing to the setting apart of from eight to ten foreigners and 
fourteen Chinese, for special national secretarial work. The 
need of these specialists is due first, to the greatness of the 
opportunity now confronting Christianity, and the tremendous 
need evident that the different Christian bodies cooperate ia 
common tasks. There are many lines of work that need 
to be done nationally, and if a nation-wide movement is to 
be promoted, the missions and churches must be prepared to 
set some people apart for these national offices now so urgently 
called for. The need of national organization is a need that 
this Conference possibly brought more into light than any 
previous one. The second great need is seen in a recom¬ 
mendation that the Yunnan Home Missionary Society take 
the initiative in forming an Interdenominational National 
Missionary Society, which would as far as possible correlate all 
existing missionary enterprise and secure the support of all the 
churches in China. This is of course an attempt to enlarge 
upon, and make permanent, the work started in Yunnan, which 
has received such enthusiastic support from the Chinese. The 
third great idea of the Conference was that a nation-wide evan¬ 
gelistic campaign be started with the special week of evangelism 
in 1920. It was felt that this mobilizing of forces should 
involve a survey of the areas and special classes to be evan¬ 
gelized. It is of course only fair to say that the Conference did 
not have time to coordinate fully these different movements. 

* * * 


In the early part of the Conference, it was 

tlbe *&eal voted that inasmuch as the China Continua- 

flbovement. .. _ ... .. . . 

tion Committee was acting as a central agency 

for co-operative effort, it should be the Executive Committee 
for the “China for Christ” Movement, until such time as a 
national Conference could be called to organize it formally. 
There arose, however, a vague feeling in the Conference that for 
the formation of a “China for Christ” Movement things were 
not working quite right; that there was danger that a West¬ 
ernized program would be mistaken for a Chinese movement. 
All were convinced that to be a success this movement must 
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be Chinese in leadership. This feeling showed itself particu¬ 
larly in the discussion of the report of the Commission on 
Organization. Then something happened, which, while unex¬ 
pected, was] yet recognized to be the something that was 
lacking. With the informal acquiescence of the Conference, the 
Chinese delegates met in a session by themselves. The report 
of this informal meeting was to the effect that a new General 
Committee, composed of half Chinese and half foreigners, 
should be appointed, which should elect an Executive Com¬ 
mittee composed likewise equally of Chinese and foreigners, 
this organization to be the “China for Christ” Movement. 
The Chinese delegates unanimously asked that Dr. C. Y. Cheng 
be appointed the general secretary of this organization, with 
an associate secretary, for whose support they pledged them¬ 
selves to raise $4,000 for the first year, appointing a Finance 
Committee for that purpose. Thus did the Chinese take the 
leadership in a “China for Christ” Movement! Subse¬ 
quently the chairman, Mr. David Yui, was asked to appoint aa 
Organizing Committee, which in consultation with the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the China Continuation Committee, should 
take the steps necessary to organize the “China for Christ” 
Movement. It is interesting to note that, though several 
missionaries suggested that this new organization be entirely 
Chinese, the Chinese leaders did not wish it that way. 
They emphasized the need of full co-operation, while also 
asking that there be an equality of representation. How far 
this organization will carry out the program outlined by the 
various commissions, it is difficult to say. As it has started it 
is the nucleus of a real Chinese movement, and has within it 
all the possibility of growth of any other organization, and a 
much stronger appeal to the Chinese people. The joint com¬ 
mittee composed of the Organizing Committee and the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the China Continuation Committee having a 
membership composed equally of Chinese and foreigners has 
resolved itself into the Organizing Committee for the “China 
for Christ” Movement of which Mr. David Yui is Chairman ; 
Dr. G. H. Bondfield, Vice-chairman ; Dr. C. Y. Cheng, General 
Secretary; and Rev. E. C. Eobenstiue, Associate Secretary. The 
Executive Committee of the C.C.C. has, for the time being 
at least, placed its staff as far as practicable at the disposal of 
this new movement. 
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(promotion of 3ntercession 

Mii/ton T. Staueeer 

“Apart from Me ye can do nothing.** (Jn. xv: 5.) Is not Christ 
saying this to us as we face another new year? Last year, wherein I failed, 
it was because I worked or prayed alone. It is possible to pray apart from 
the Spirit. Then, our prayers fail to bring strength and victory. Our 
intercessions fail to affect others. 

Companionship with Christ in prayer will make for fervent effectual 
prayer through all the year. Hi9 Spirit will assist us in our halting attempts 
to pray. He will put Himself into us, so strengthening us at our weakest 
points. He will interpret His mind to us, so that we shall pray intelligently. 
He will voice our unspoken desires that are always struggling for expression. 
He will guide us to pray according to His will. He will, if we let Him. 

This year let me experience the companionship of the Spirit in 
prayer. Let me never pray alone. Let me never go apart from Him 
when I pray. If I pray with Him, I shall be more likely to work with 
Him. 

* * * * 

“ Apart from Me ye can do nothing.” Is not Christ saying this to the 
Chinese Church at the beginning of another new year? “ China for Christ ” 
is au inspiring program. As a slogan “ China for Christ ” should sweep like 
a battle-cry over the provinces. It shonld enlist and unite the Christians 
of all communions. Will it? All hinges on whether this China for Christ 
Movement is otir movement or His movement. Whether it is a movement 
apart from the Spirit or together with the Spirit. 

For this cause let everyone pray, (i) That the Committee on the 
Organization of the China for Christ Movement may be wholly guided by 
Our Lord during the coming months, and that leaders, qualified to mobilize 
and develop the spiritual resources of the Church, may be found and set free 
for this great work. 

(2) That the good news of this Movement may be heralded far and wide, 
enlisting Christians everywhere in enthusiastic support. 

(3) That in preparation for the approaching Week of Evangelism, Chris¬ 
tians individually and unitedly may devote themselves to special prayer 
and Bible reading, looking expectantly to God for the deepening of the 
spiritual life. 

(4) That from its inception the China for Christ Movement may be 
undergirded with the prayers of the entire Church in China and backed by 
the tremendous prayer power of the Christian Church in other lands. 

(5) That increasing emphasis may be given to the fact that this China 
for Christ Movement is fundamentally spiritual, and to this end that its 
activities may be permeated more and more with spiritual motives and 
power. 


Contributed Articles 


A Chinese View of the Missionaries 


WTJ LIEN TEH 


i | FEEL quite diffident about writing on a subject which 
I I I may give rise to controversy, but in the same way 
I 1 that as a student I drew the attention of my professors 
to the teeth as a possible factor in the causation of 
chlorosis and other forms of anaemia, and that during my first 
visit to a Pneumouic Plague Hospital in Harbin suggested to 
my Russian colleagues the advisability of wearing gauze masks 
as a preventative against infection (my French colleague and 
others who did not take this simple precaution died of the 
plague), I hope my questions may be taken in their true spirit, 
and, if possible, answered with benefit to Christians and non- 


Christians alike. 

For many years the following matters have puzzled me :— 

1. Missionaries of one denomination or another have been 
in this country for about a century and have done splendid 
work along educational and medical lines. Considering the 
amount of time, labour, and money expended, the number of 
converts, especially of the educated classes, is still too few to 
exercise any marked influence on the habits and aspirations of 
the people. Is the general policy of the missions directed more 
to the number of converts , irrespective of station, rather than to 
the training of leaders , who may one day mould the history of 
this country ? Converts of the type of Chang Po Liog (Pres¬ 
ident of Nankai School), C. T. Wang (the famous representa¬ 
tive of China at the Peace Conference), and David Yui (General 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A.) are still few and far-between. Were 
it otherwise, and if men of this calibre could be counted by 
hundreds instead of at oue’s fingers’ ends, the present history 
of China would be more cheerful and promising. 

2. Has the educational policy of missionary schools been 
modified sufficiently to meet the needs of the times? Have 
the younger men and women, who have received a liberal 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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training in some of the best colleges in Great Britain and 
America* been taken into consultation when vital matters 
regarding education are discussed ? How far is such discussion 
directed to the training of useful practical citizens of this great 
Republic rather than mere lip-service Christians, whose devo¬ 
tion to the Church depends upon the benefit and protection 
which it can confer upon them ? 

3. To what extent is scientific and technical education, 
which all will agree is the education of the future, going to 
figure in mission schools ? It is generally acknowledged that 
the chronic unrest and apparent selfishness of the educated and 
official classes is largely due to economical reasons. That 
being so, one of the first essentials of education should be to 
provide the masses with the intellectual and technical means to 
improve their present impoverished conditions. New ways 
must be taught them of tilling their ground, improving their 
industries, selling their raw products, and finishing their goods. 
For this purpose, the fine Institute at Tsinanfu established by 
the Rev. J. S. Whitewright for visual training may be dupli¬ 
cated in other missionary centres. As missionary hospitals 
have been the happy means of leading thousands of seekers to 
God ill the past, so will the establishment of technical colleges 
and manual training schools produce innumerable practical 
and prosperous followers of Christ. A full stomach is more 
conducive to reason (and belief) than an empty one. 

4. Even from the viewpoint of the missionary, the estab¬ 
lishment of manual training schools, where thousands of young 
boys and girls may find productive employment and recreations, 
will be a blessing. I was particularly impressed with this need 
last summer when a senior lady missionary was staying in 
our home in Peking. She had just bought some local-made 
Chinese cloth which she wished to turn into a working blouse. 
A Chinese tailor who made missionary clothes was sent for, and 
when his work was completed he charged $6.00, namely double 
the cost of the cloth. The labour itself was perhaps worth 70 
cents, but as the dress was “foreign,” a big sum had to be 
charged, lest both sides might lose face! At the present 
moment* when more and more foreigners are making their 
homes in China, when even Chinese men and women are 
adopting western or semi-western clothes, and when the ex¬ 
change is so much in favour of silver, the time seems appropriate 
for missionaries to provide facilities for lessening the cost of 
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living and incidentally benefiting others who may desire to 
effect economy in their households. 

5. In view of the large number of mission hospitals, which 
are spread throughout China, it seems to me strange that no 
attempt has yet been made to establish a central purchase and 
forwarding bureau, say in Shanghai, which might transact all 
the business required and thus save the missions all middlemen’s 
profits. Such a bureau, if found successful, might extend its 
labors to include commodities for other missionaries. The 
China Inland Mission has, I believe, agencies in Tientsin and 
Shanghai to cope with their own requirements. 

6 . Has not the time come when democracy might be 
practised to a greater extent in the relations between foreigners 
and Chinese, especially missionaries and Chinese? Every 
vessel ariiving from America or Europe now brings half a 
dozen or more Chinese who have received a modern education 
in colleges there. After their experience abroad, they expect, 
and rightly so, that the happy relations between themselves and 
their foreign friends in Europe and Ameiica will be resumed 
in their country. Very often they are asked to join the teach¬ 
ing staff of missionary institutions. In such cases, surely it is 
not too much to treat them on an equal footing with the 
foreigners, providing of course that they are capable. And 
yet, quite frequently one hears of equitable treatment being 
refused to Chinese graduates of foreign colleges, simply because 
they are Chinese. Only the other day, a very accomplished 
Chinese lady on her return from the States was placed on the 
same grade as 01 dinary helpers who had not been educated 
abroad. Is this not like cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face? Is it strange that there should be a feeling of discontent 
among Chinese members of mission schools ? Again, the 
principle of “the front door for missionaries and the back door 
for converts'’ is still often practised to the detriment of the 
name of Christianity. 

7. With closer relations between missionaries and better 
class Chinese, more social service leagues might be established 
in the various cities. Such work can only be successful if the 
official and mercantile classes, especially their womenfolk, will 
co-operate in the task. Hitherto, untold opportunities have 
been missed for carrying out useful work in this direction, and 
both time and money are wasted by the wealthy and educated 
women not knowing how to pass their time fruitfully. Social 
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service leagues will be found most useful for promoting public 
health and reducing infant mortality. 

The above are only a few of the difficult problems which 
have presented themselves to thinking Chinese. In large cities 
like Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, and Canton, happy relations 
now exist between Chinese and missionaries, but these should 
be further extended, so as to include their families and mutual 
friends. Through their connection and friendship, the rela¬ 
tions between Chinese and westerners will also improve with 
benefit to all concerned. 


New Opportunities for Chinese Leaders 

HOLLINGTON K. TONG 
Assistant Editor of Millard's Review 


m HE after-war conditions have created in China two new 
problems of first class importance, namely, how to direct 
the student movement sagaciously, and how to bring 
about the unification of all the Christian churches, be 
they Protestant and Catholic, for the good of mankind general¬ 
ly and of the Chinese people in particular. Chinese leaders, 
Christian as well as non-Christian, will instantly find in these 
problems two new opportunities for public service. World 
peace and the destiny of four hundred million people are in¬ 
volved in these problems. Upon the shoulders of those who 
are called upon to tackle them lies heavy responsibility. The 
task is not a light one and requires delicate handling. It, 
however, offers a good opportunity for the test of the quality of 
leadership. 

The Chinese student movement, which has already resulted 
in the termination of the official careers of a Minister of Com¬ 
munications, a Minister to Japan, a director-general of the 
Currency Bureau and several subordinate officials; in the 
tendering of his resignation by President Hsu; and in stiffening 
the resolution of the Chinese delegates to the Paris Peace Con¬ 
ference to refuse to sign the Treaty, needs perspective, cool- 
headed, intellectual, well-educated, and tenacious leaders now 
more than ever before. The highest officials in the land, as 
one Chinese Christiau picturesquely put it, are most superfluous 
things and may drop out of the whole political show and disap- 
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pear from the stage forever at any moment, but the students 
who constitute the backbone of the nation together with the 
farmers will always remain. They are the rockbottom of China, 
and that rockbottom is now moving and is making disturbance 
everywhere in this vast country. Its movement must be wisely 
directed by the greatest brains or it may wreck the ship of 
state and plunge the whole nation into a whirlpool of national 
and international troubles. 

Chinese students may continue holding the reins of power 
if leaders to direct them along the proper path are forthcoming. 
Orderly demonstrations, orderly mass meetings, orderly pro¬ 
cessions and correct methods of giving expression to their 
feelings on the national questions which concern the future 
welfare of their country, are essential to the further success of 
their movement. The students of late have attracted so much 
public attention that their friends as well as their enemies are 
critically watching what they are doing and saying with a 
keenness never equalled before. Their loose discipline at school, 
their disobedieuce of teachers’ instructious, their defiance of 
superiors, their inclination to run the school themselves and 
the attempt of some adventurers to take advantage of the 
unusual situation and get a little selfish amusement for them¬ 
selves, are things which should be shunned, but who is going to 
tell them ? 

The young Turks who were responsible for the chaotic 
condition in Turkey originally were students. Disturbers of 
peace in Cairo, Egypt, who are now neatly beyond the control of 
the British authorities, according to private information from 
that place, are students. Although they are powerful destruc¬ 
tive instruments, they have no constructive programme to offer. 
A number of officials functioning in China soon after the 
establishment of the Republic were students. They have since 
proved themselves to be very corrupt. It has been demonstrat¬ 
ed beyond shadow of doubt that abuses and excesses usually 
follow from sudden rise to herculean power. Can the present 
Chinese students be led to act differently once they are con¬ 
scious of their power? There is no better opportunity than 
this—to guide them—now offered to Chinese leaders. 

The problem of the unification of all the churches in China 
is of no less magnitude. Signs are not wanting, however, that 
thinking Christians are considering it in all seriousuess. A 
conference for the union of a large section of the Protestant 
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churches was held in Nanking in the spring of 1917. Since 
the closing of the European War, the problem becomes more 
urgent. The War has demonstrated more than anything else 
the triumph of Christianity over militarism. Throughout it all 
the Christian sentiments were on the side of the Allies, and the 
latter won. Realization of the influence which Christianity 
has been exercising all over the world has undoubtedly 
prompted many Christian leaders in China to combine their 
efforts for the betterment of humanity and for the bringing 
down to earth of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The recent amalgamation of the Noith China Union 
College and the Peking Methodist University and the creation 
of a new university called the Yen Cliiug University (Peking), 
with Dr. J. U. Stuart as its new President, has the same aim in 
view—the rendering of more efficient public service to China in 
an educational way. Nanking has taken similar steps for 
united Christian educational work. Recently there was 
launched lu Peking a Christian Fellowship Movement, behind 
which was the same desire for a deeper and more efficient unity 
and co-operation in worship and service and friendship. All 
these are indications of the direction in which the wind is now 
blowing. Nevertheless the problem is extremely difficult of 
solution. The difficulty of it, however, makes the new oppor¬ 
tunity for service even more attractive. 

Christianity has proved itself to be popular in China, and 
its popularity can be greatly increased if all the churches are 
united. For the Chinese Christians, various denominations, 
Protestant or Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopalian, 
Anglican, Baptist, London Mission, etc., have no true signi¬ 
ficance. “We want God and no denomination,” says one 
Christian in the course of a discussion on this question. His 
view is shared by other Chinese Christians. The lack of unity 
among the churches, one weak point of the missionary work 
in China, is the last thing which they would like the students 
to know about, lest it may lead them to believe that the spirit 
of jealousy also abides with the preachers of the Christian 
doctrine. 

Christianity preached by the united churches alone can 
save China from destruction and avoid a world war, which is 
coming slowly but steadily. Anti-Christian forces operating 
against it are now so strong that such a union is of necessity. 
The persecution of Christiaus in Korea shows what may happen 
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to the Chinese Christians when their country is likewise 
conquered. The independence of China which is friendly 
towards Christians is vital to the welfare of Christendom 
generally. Unless the Christian population in China can so 
organize themselves that they can make their voice heard 
abroad, there is no hope for China and no hope for the further 
spread of the doctrine of Christ in her land. Truly, “only in 
the power of our Master and our unity in Him,” as giveu in 
the platform of the Christian Fellowship Movement, “is to be 
found the fundamental solution of the problems with which we 
and the society in which we live are confronted.” 

The two problems here mentioned appear not to be con¬ 
nected, but they are. What the students now need is the 
unselfishness and love of the Christian doctrine, which cannot 
make as good an impression upon them as it should while the 
different churches are functioning under various denominational 
rules and are being engaged in subdued warfare among them¬ 
selves. Unselfish Christian leaders are needed to direct the 
student movement and the church-unification movement. 
They must not be sectional in feeling and bigoted, but must be 
broad-minded and determined to serve and not to be served. 
To them two splendid opportunities for service are now present¬ 
ing themselves. Together with them goes heavy responsibility. 


Christian Cooperation in China—The Impressions 

of a Traveler 

CORNELIUS H. PATTON 

E ET me recommend a journey in China for any person who 
is dubious or timid as to the possibility of Mission 
Boards working together. A four months’ journey 
in this greatest of mission fields, which has taken me to 
four summer conferences and enabled me to traverse ten of 
the eighteen provinces, has left a profound iinpresssion as to 
the extent and promise of the cooperative movement, f have 
been trying to imagine how missionary China must have 
seemed to travelers teu years ago. Certainly to-day the im¬ 
pression received is one of a splendid and rapidly growing 
solidarity of the Christian forces. 
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Looking at the movement broadly, as from the outside, 

I find five distinctly favorable factors :— 

1. The China Continuation Committee is easily the most 
highly developed and efficient organization arising from the 
Edinburgh Conference. It has even outstripped the mother 
committee of Edinburgh itself, since the latter has been unable 
to function during the war, while your committee has made 
grand strides during this period of upheaval. With its well 
proportioned representation of foreigners and Chinese, its stated 
meetings, its strong sub-committees, its double secretariat, its 
able office staff, and its growing budget, the China Committee 
has set the pace for the world. Unquestionably it has been a 
prime factor in bringing in the new day. The committee is 
the stronger to-day because it has been willing to feel its way 
along, without the claim or hint of authority, without attempt¬ 
ing executive functions until asked so to do, content to have 
its finding carry such weight as the reasons behind them 
suggested. Undoubtedly the committee will take on more 
definite offices of leadership as time passes. May I be allowed 
to suggest that it would add to the influence of the committee 
both in China and at the Home Base, if some way could be 
found by which it becomes truly representative of the Boards? 
I recognize the difficulties in the way of such an adjustment, 
in view of the large number of societies concerned and the wide 
diversity in views which obtains, but I am sure some method 
can be found by which this truly great organization could 
become something more than a self-perpetuating affair. 

2. The survey of mission work and conditions iu China, 
now nearing completion, although the child of the Continuation 
Committee, deserves separate mention as a promoter of unity 
and cooperation. It is too soon to speak with definiteness, but 
if one may judge from the response of the summer conferences, 
where the survey charts and findings were displayed and 
discussed, you have in this body of information, graphically 
displayed, a truly scientific basis for the study of the great task. 
Whatever you attempt hereafter in the way of division of 
territory and harmony of development will rest upon a body of 
ascertained facts. I trust means may be found for obtaining a 
close study of the survey oil the part of the missionaries in 
every section of China as well as by board officials at home. 

3. China offers possibly the best example (next to Korea) 
of a wise delimitation of territory between the different Boards. 
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In so vast a land, with so many sections unoccupied, or inade¬ 
quately occupied, some such allocations of districts and tasks 
might seem inevitable. Since, however, some are still uncon¬ 
vinced of the propriety and effectiveness of territorial apportion¬ 
ment, I take pleasure in saying that, in my judgment, the plan 
as it is being worked out In China, affords unmistakable 
evidence of success. I cannot conceive of the missions return¬ 
ing to the old way of each planning its expansion without 
reference to the others. Even where there is a considerable 
degree of overlapping, on account of conditions which are well 
understood, as in the case of the Province of Kwangtung, I 
find such a spirit of unity as to reduce to a minimum the 
disadvantages involved. An extensive journey in the western 
section of Fukien, along the borders of Kiangsi, where my own 
Board occupies the field alone, brought an almost overwhelm¬ 
ing sense of responsibility for the million and more people 
involved. To travel day after day through villages and walled 
cities, and to realize that these people depend absolutely upon 
the messengers of one’s own denomination for the receiving of 
the Gospel, is to press the burden home in the most compelling 
way. We at home need this sense of unqualified responsibility. 
It must also have special value for the workers on the field. 

4. The great cities of China offer a superb field for 
cooperative work, and for the most part I find the situation 
being handled resolutely and in the spirit of a joint enterprise 
for Christ. In these days to meet with the Christian leaders of 
cities like Peking, Tientsin, Hankow, Nanking, Shanghai, 
Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, and Canton, is like sitting with a 
board of strategy in a great war. The cooperative scheme for 
reaching the student population in Peking, entered into by the 
Y. M. C. A. and four prominent boards (two British and two 
American) is as fine a piece of Christian planning as I have 
found in the world. Tientsin, not content with the division 
of territory, appears to be coming forward with a plan looking 
to a joint council of control. Similarly Canton is surveying 
with reference to united plans for evangelistic and educational 
occupation. 

5. Finally, there is the truly extraordinary movemeut for 
unity among the Chinese churches. It is of the utmost value 
that the missions and the churches are moving side by side, a 
common impulse having seized them both. Can one doubt 
that this is of the Eord ? I find the sentiment for a united 
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Church of China equally strong north aud south and in the 
Yaugtsze Valley. I did not penetrate to Szechwan, but I under¬ 
stand that Western China is not one whit behind other sections 
in desiring the highest possible degree of consolidation. It 
would appear that after a few years there will be not more than 
three or four main divisions of Frotestantism in this land aud 
that these divisions will be working harmoniously along 
accepted lines. The unity movement has assumed the pro¬ 
portions of a tidal wave. Could there be a more encouraging 
sign? 

To me this movement brings a realizing sense of Kingdom 
values. Hitherto my interest in cooperation has been largely 
academic. I have believed in it aud advocated it because 
theoretically it was right, because the teachings of the New 
Testament pointed that way and the argument for increased 
efficiency would not be denied. But during these months 
China has given me a lively sense of the power and glory of a 
Church presenting a united front to the world. I have found 
myself in the midst of a great demonstration. Theory has 
become established fact. Best of all I have seen the beginnings 
of the effect of unity upon the onlooking world. Under our 
very eyes is the prayer of our Eord receiving its answer—“ that 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent me.” 


New Methods, of Evangelism 

JOHN HIND 


Christ is the duty of preaching the Gospel (the phrase, 
of course, being interpreted in its widest sense) to the people 
around. 

This progress is to be accounted for, partly at least, by the 
stress which has been laid upon this subject by means of the 
Week of Evangelism (jg $$ fljr jH). This has acted both 
directly, as a call to the individual members of the Church to 
take part in evangelistic work, and indirectly, by causing the 
leaders, who have long ago realized the claim of this work 
upon themselves, to lay greater emphasis upon it in their 
teaching aud preaching. 


ii 


HE Church in China has made much progress in recent 
years in what may be called “ The Evangelistic Idea ”— 
the realization that involved in our discipleship of 
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The Week of Evangelism was never meant to be more than 
a means to an end, and once that end is secured we should 
expect to find the means laid aside. 

But the end has not yet been secured. There are certain 
aspects of the evangelistic idea which have not, up to the 
present, been fully grasped, and it remains for those who are 
trying to guide this effort to make definite plans for the 
employment of this week so as to secure the fullest possible 
amount of progress in each year. 

The North Fukien Federation Council (PH M / cj* #) ^ as 
appointed a Committee on Evangelism, whose duty it is to make 
plans for forwarding the work of evangelism throughout the 
whole of North Fukien. This committee is also asked to act as 
a special local Evangelistic Committee for the City of Foochow, 
and it may be useful to others if I state briefly the plans which 
it has under consideration for the Week of Evangelism, 1920. 

It is intended that the main and central item of the week’s 
programme shall be a parade of the whole Christian com¬ 
munity through the streets of the city and suburbs. The 
Christians will march in procession church by church, each 
church carrying a flag designed by the committee, which will 
bear first the name of the church and then a brief and very 
clear evangelistic message, such as “God loves the World” 
(_fc ft M iM: A) or “Jesus gave His life for us ” 

There will also be in the procession persons who 
will carry tracts selected by the committee and perhaps also 
handbills inviting people to come and hear the Gospel and 
these will be distributed along the route. 

There are twenty-nine churches in Foochow city and 
suburbs, so that the procession should be a very impressive 
sight, for it will be the aim of the workers to get every 
adherent to join in it. I may mention that it has been 
suggested that there may be some difficulty in the case of the 
women, but the committee is quite hopeful that those diffi¬ 
culties may to a very great extent be overcome and that many 
of the women and girls will be able to take their places. 

It may seem to some that this plan is not calculated to 
bring home to the Christians the claim which evangelism makes 
upon them individually, but the committee is planning this 
effort with four very important ends in view :— 

1. As an evidence to the non-Christian people of Foochow 
that the Christian Church is not an insignificant body of ignorant 
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devotees of a foreign cult, but a powerful and enlightened 
society of men and women, who, trusting in God, are labouring 
for the overthrow of the reign of ignorance and sin and for the 
establishment of the principles of righteousness and love. 

2. As evidence to the Christian community itself of its 
own strength, and of its potentialities for good if only it can 
secure a union and co-ordination of its ' varied forces and 
activities. 

3. The delivery of the evangelistic message by means of 
flags, literature and perhaps by hymn-singing. 

4. The attracting into the movement of many adherents 
who have hitherto held aloof from all evangelistic efforts. 

The committee realizes that the success of the venture 
depends very largely upon the warmth with which it is taken 
up by the pastors and catechists of the twenty-nine churches, 
and upon their intelligently grasping the four ends which the 
committee has in view, and it is therefore issuing invitations 
to these workers to attend a Conference on the subject to be 
held on January 2, when ways and means will be discussed as 
well as the order of the procession. 

But the committee is not only concerned with Foochow 
City, nor is it limited in its endeavours to the one week at the 
beginning of the year when special emphasis is laid upon the 
duty of evangelism. Acting in its capacity as a Committee of 
the North Fukien Federation Council it is planning to hold a 
Conference of all pastors and preachers in the Foochow¬ 
speaking area of North Fukien (f|| j|| ^ ^). The 

Conference is planned with the object of deepening the 
spiritual life and so increasing the spiritual force of all those 
who are called to be leaders of the Church in this part of 
China. Arrangements are being made for the Conference to be 
held in Foochow for one week in the beginning of May, and 
the programme will provide opportunities («) for united prayer 
for guidance in solving the many difficult problems which so 
constantly present themselves in our fight against sin and 
ignorance, ( b ) for Bible study, ( c ) for discussion of plans for 
advance and (d) for hearing addresses from chosen speakers 
who can help us by their wisdom and experience. Provision 
will also be made for both physical and intellectual recreation. 

But perhaps the most important part of each day’s work 
will be the going out in bands or en masse to preach to the 
people of this great city the Gospel of the Iyove of God, and it 
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is earnestly hoped that one great result of the Conference will 
be that the leaders of the Church will gaiu a fresh vision of 
the duty and the joy of deliberate and aggressive evangelism, 
and that those who attend it will carry away with them a fresh 
enthusiasm for the salvation of the souls of men and a renewed 
inspiration for their service in the Kingdom of Christ. 

The committee has other plans for advance under 
consideration, but these are w’ritten in the hopes first, that 
others who are working in great cities, perhaps under greater 
difficulties or greater disadvantages than ours, may gaiu 
encouragement from our efforts here, and secondly* that all who 
read these lines will join us in earnest prayer that God will 
give to these two undertakings the fullness of His blessing. 


- --4 '«» • ^ »- 

The Need for a Changed Approach to the 
People in Our Missionary Enterprise 

A. R, KEPLER 


grows and expands along with His creatures. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that along with man’s growing knowledge 
of the universe and nature’s processes and the laws of the 
infinite, there should be constant readjustments of his religious 
beliefs and a consequent reorientation of self toward God and 
society, a reinterpretation of the teachings of Christ finding its 
expression in new forms of activities. 

That this is no new startling theory, but a generally 
accepted fact, we need only quote from the June 1919 number 
of the official church organ of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U* S- A .—The New Era : 

“The Bible is a permanent revelation, but its interpreta¬ 
tion and application are progressive. The Gospel we preach is 
the same saving truth that was preached by Paul, but Calvin 
gave it new shape and use iu his age and we are doing the 
same in our age. We must ever fit it into the changing 
conditions and demands of each day, just as we necessarily 
adapt our government and industry and education and art to 
new conditions and needs.” 



universal characteristic of all living organisms is change. 
In fact we can say that nothing living is static save 
God, and even the God of H. G. Wells changes and 
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That the prevailing religions beliefs have ever vitally 
influenced the then current missionary methods, is not difficult 
of demonstration. When we consider that in the widely 
separated days of Constantine and Charlemagne, the saving 
function of Christianity rested in the administration of the 
sacraments of baptism arid the eucharist, it is not surprising to 
see whole tribes and nations forcibly Christianized. If there 
was not ‘‘conversion by the million,” at least large masses 
of people at the point of the spear were rushed into the water 
and forcibly baptized. It was the same religious belief which 
led Xavier aud the early Jesuits to make unconscious Romanists 
of many Chinese by promiscuous and unrestricted baptism. 

During the latter half of the last century, the milletiium 
occupied the foremost place iti the creed of evangelical 
Christianity. This resulted in the employment of very 
superficial methods of evangelization. They reasoned that the 
number of the saved at most would be very few. What was 
most important was to hasten the second coming of our Lord 
Who was delayed merely because the conditions of His return 
had not been fulfilled on the part of the Church. His Gospel 
had not yet been preached to all nations. The best thought of 
the Church was then employed in discussing the extent to 
which this evangelization would have to be carried before these 
conditions which were delaying His second coming would be 
fulfilled. Not the individual soul but the speedy return of 
the Lord was the chief concern. 

In the thought of the day not so long ago, eternal life was 
something in the future. Not this world, but another world 
was the Christian’s chief concern. The sin and evil in the 
world was not a cancerous growth to be removed, but society 
was one big camp with infectious diseases to be avoided. 
Naturally the missionary effort was individualistic and the 
message was only to the soul of the individual. 

We are not attacking the past. “We owe too much to 
the past,” to quote a recent writer; “out of it has come all 
the good of the present, and will come all the better of the 
future. But the true way to honor the past is to improve it. 
The only way to preserve it is to search out its weaknesses aud 
remedy them.”* 

“World politics,”—once more to quote The New Era — 
“national affairs, business, education, all things are being 


* Purdy—“ In the Way of Christ.” 
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reconstructed to meet present needs. The Church must keep 
up with this spirit and progress or fail out of line and become 
an obsolete institution. The Gospel itself is not out of date 
and never will be, but the old ways of preaching and prop¬ 
agating it must be adapted to the present demands. The 
practical Gospel that enters into the whole social structure and 
rebuilds it into the Kingdom of God is the demand of the 
hour.” 

Let us gather a few statements on the changed emphasis 
of Christian thought and activity. 

“That the good news of Jesus needs to be applied to 
society as well as to the individual is not a new discovery, but 
it has been given new emphasis in our time. It is not enough 
to pick up the men who lie wounded and bleeding on the 
Jericho road ; we want to deal with the bands of robbers that 
infest the district It is good to pluck firebrands from the 
burning, better still to put out the fire that destroys. The 
challenge of the times is for a social gospel to reinforce and 
make effectual the individual gospel.”* 

“It is now treason against modern knowledge to fail to 
realize that to give ideals and spiritual impulse to individuals 
is good ; to do this and also to help direct and spiritualize 

social forces is better.There is, too, a growing cou- 

viction that the leaders of Christian forces, to a larger degree 
than heretofore, must be community-minded men if the Church 
is to continue to be a dynamic force in spiritualizing the 
community.”! 

“It is a comfort to me to know that the changes required 
to make room for the social gospel are not destructive but 
constructive. They involve addition and not subtraction. The 
social gospel calls for expansion in the scope of salvation and 
for more religious dynamic to do the work of God. It requires 
more faith and not less. It offers a more thorough and durable 
salvation. It is able to create a more searching sense of sin 
and to preach repentance to the respectable and mighty who 

have ridden humanity to the mouth of hell.The 

social gospel has become orthodox.”! 

“It is only when we interpret the aim of the world 
Christian as Christianizing the whole social order of the whole 

* Purdy—“ In the Way of Christ.” 

f Ritchie—“ Community Work.” 

X Rauschenbusch—“The Social Gospel.” 
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world that any final or adequate definiteness of purpose comes 
to the modern man. What other demand than this seven-fold 
aim is big and true and real enough to unite earth’s family in 
co-operative objective endeavor—to make health the possible 
attainment of all ; to abolish all necessity for existence below 
the poverty line the world around; to enable each human 
being through education to enter as far as possible into his 
heritage; to discover and to eradicate all. causes of social 
maladjustment ; to develop capacities of response to all sunsets 
and flowers, to stars and trees ; to pierce down with discrimina¬ 
tion into what is right ; to know our Father and the One whom 

He sent;—this is the program of a world Christian.”. 

“Can our program be any less embracing?” Just as to the 
man in the west, so to the non-Christian in China, let us come 
and say, “ ( Here is a big thing ; why are you not in it ? ’ We 
are working for the enfranchisement and ennoblement of every 
single human life, the perfecting of human society in all its 
myriad activities and relationships, the transformation of the 
kingdoms of this earth until they have become the Kingdom 
of our God and of His Christ, the Christianization of all life 
everywhere.”* The best in him will be plumbed and he will 
respond to the call and determine to walk the way our Master 
went. 

Says David Yui, the General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
in China, “In anticipating the types of Chinese Christian 
leadership needed in the near future, we need to lay more 
emphasis on the development of Christian social leadership. 
This type of leadership, if properly directed, will produce very 
great results. We do not want to limit Christian life only to 
attendance at church and prayer meetings. We want it to 
touch in all respects the community life. Until it succeeds in 
doing this, it will not reach its full power iu the lives of men. 
This at once shows us the necessity of developing a social type 
of Christian leadership.” 

We wonder how many have pondered over the report of 
the “Committee on the Chinese Church” presented to the 
China Continuation Committee at its 1919 meeting. Here are 
some of the findings: “Your Committee believes it is the 
duty of the Christian Church to express in no uncertain sound 
the social principles of the Gospel of Christ which are for the 
upbuilding of the entire life of the nation. Your Committee 


* Fleming—■“ A World Christian.” 
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believes that the making of a Christian civilization is included 
in the program of the Gospel of Christ. Christianity stands 
for truth, no matter where that truth is found, whether in 
ancient China or in the modern world. Christ has come to 
fulfill and not to destroy all that is pure, good, and true. His 
one and only enemy is sin. In meeting the needs of the world 
to-day the re-emphasizing of the social message of Christ is as 
never before of great importance, which needs the attention of 
the Christian Church, In the reconstruction of the new 
national life of ancient China, she needs the help and advice in 
many directions which we believe the Christian religion can 
offer. Social service in its essence is nothing less than an 
endeavor to remove sin and suffering and to increase social 
purity and happiness which we believe were the purposes of 
Christ when He crucified His life on the cross.” Then follow 
twenty-two findings dealing with national, family, industrial, 
and social considerations which need the attention of the 
Christian Church in China and to which we should lend our 
whole-hearted support. 

For the following reasons, therefore, we believe that there 
should be a changed approach in our missionary enterprise. 

i. Because of the changed emphasis in Christian belief 
and Christian effort the world over. We must make all God’s 
probable sons not only actual sons, but with a body, mind, and 
material equipment worthy of rendering adequate service to 
such a Father. We want to make Christ King of the world, 
but we want the world to be a worthy kingdom for such a 
sovereign. We want to make Christ known to all the world, 
but most of all do we want to make Him Lord in all the world’s 
activities. 

Is it not significant that four-fifths of Christ’s miracles 
have to do with the ministration to humanity’s physical wants? 
Is it not evident that the greater part of ChrisL’s active life was 
occupied with applied Christianity, while the purely doctrinal 
exposition was a mere by-product? Have we not inverted the 
order of importance? Were not Christ’s time and effort so 
largely occupied with social service in relieving physical ills 
because He realized—what it has taken His Church almost 
nineteen hundred years to realize—the intimate relationship 
that exists between a man’s physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
functions. And though none of us would go so far as to say 
that salvation is a by-product of service, at least we may say 
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that it can be reached only by walking the highway of service 
in so far as the rendering of such service is possible on the part 
of the individual believer. These are the increasingly prevail¬ 
ing convictions of the Christian Church to-day. 

We thus return to the thesis stated at the beginning of the 
paper. The prevailing dogma has always vitally affected the 
contemporary missionary message and objective. The present 
sccial emphasis in the realm of politics, labor, education and 
religion will inevitably impinge upon and change our missionary 
message and method. The sooner we reorientate our message 
and methods in view of this new social emphasis the more fruit¬ 
ful will our work be. 

2. If, however, there should perchance be some of us still 
unconvinced of the validity of the social gospel, there is still 
the pragmatic reason for utilizing the social approach in our 
mission work because it is a method that will produce the 
largests results. 

Some of us are inclined to be impatient with those who 
would ever hold up St Paul’s missionary methods as the 
methods par excellence. And that neither science, experience, 
nor the progress of civilization for nineteen hundred years has 
any change or improvements to offer in lieu of Paul’s then 
excellent methods. This attitude is unfair to Paul; for, if he 
was the resourceful and intelligent person we credit him with 
being, it is impossible to conceive that our enlarged knowledge, 
scientific attainments, and re-valuation of life’s assets would 
not have vitally affected his missionary methods. We would 
venture, nevertheless, to quote Paul’s “all things to all men if 
by all means I may save some” as a valid ground for the 
changed approach. 

(a) The social approach will be the way by which the non- 
Christian will the most readily and adequately understand the 
ideals and purposes of Christianity. There are some souls so 
happily gifted in music, they need only scan the score to 
experience all the joys and raptures of the melody. We know 
of a Franciscan monk in China, living alone in an interior 
station, a musical soul denied the enjoyment of musical instru¬ 
ments, who would nevertheless borrow a neighboring mission¬ 
ary’s copies of the great^masters and in the mere reading of the 
score would find great delight. For the writer the creations of 
these masters mean nothing until they are interpreted through 
musical instruments. So to the great mass of non-Christians 
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our terminology, our gospel, its hopes and its demands, are 
meaningless and not understood save as expression is given to 
them in the activities of the Christian community reacting 
upon the life of the individual and the community. 

(£) The social approach is also the method most in 
harmony with China’s ethical ideals, thus establishing the most 
effective point of contact. The Chinese are ever ready to 
co-operate in social service. The many guilds and organizations 
in our Chinese cities that have for their aim the amelioration 
of the condition of the submerged masses are an evidence of 
this. The writer’s own limited experience and that of many 
others testifies to their readiness likewise to co-operate under 
Christian leadership in similar activities. 

(c) The five relationships are the alpha and omega of 
China’s ethics. They are the keystone of her social structure. 
They are the purple threads running through the entire weave 
of her religious fabric. She perhaps more than any other 
civilization has carried her old religion, such as it was, into 
her shop, her school, and her community life. Shall not 
Christianity show to the non-Christian that, in these very 
spheres, Christianity functions in a yet more excellent way. 

(d) By employing the social approach we believe we shall 
help a long way to solve the problem of self-support and of 
providing funds for further expansion. The merchants and 
gentry of our cities have an ample supply of ready money, and 
they are as willing as any class iu the world to contribute where 
their interest aud co-operatiou have been enlisted. To illustrate 
what I mean, the budget for our Siangtan Community Guild 
is about $8,ooo for this present year. Of this amount at least 
$6,ooo will be provided locally. This is sufficient to meet the 
current-work part of the budget, the Mission Board’s appropria¬ 
tion and special gifts from friends in America being used only 
for increased equipment. When the contributions were request¬ 
ed for the Chihli Flood Relief and for War Welfare Work, our 
local leaders responded far above their allotment, and when in 
June the problem of a free school for the poor was considered 
by the staff and the honorary Board of Directors the latter 
immediately pledged the building and is arranging to provide 
for the maintenance of the school. Before we organized our 
city work along these lines of social approach, it was absolutely 
impossible to cultivate even the acquaintance, to say nothing 
of the co-operation, of these merchants and gentry, and the 
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adequate staffing of our enterprise would have been impossible 
for lack of funds, nor could the work have attained such a 
degree of self-support. 

(e) We have heard it remarked by some that they did not 
approve of a thousand dollar billiard table as an evangelistic 
agency. We do not know if the disapproval was of the billiard 
table or of the use of one thousand dollars for such an equipment, 
but surely we would be willing to employ a pingpong ball or a 
billiard table or anything that would conduce to the entrance 
of Jesus Christ into a human life. As to the one thousand 
dollars, the writer has made some rapid and therefore not exact 
calculations. He has discovered when the salaries of the 
missionaries aud the four per cent invested in plant and annual 
appropriations for native work are tabulated and totalled and 
compared with the number of converts added annually that, 
according to the old methods of estimating the results of our 
effort by the number of converts, our converts have proved 
most expensive, far beyond the value of one billiard table or 
two . . . But we shall all agree that our enterprise is not to be 
judged by the number of converts alone. The fruits of mis¬ 
sionary work in the individual and in society defy tabulation, 
and among the agencies that are producing these results the 
billiard table aud the like have a very real place,—so real that 
only those can appreciate who know the grapple hold that 
gambling has on the leisure class, as well as other social evils 
which can be corrected only by “the expulsive power of a new 
affection” for wholesome social enjoyments provided in the 
foyer of the community center. 

How is this new approach to be organized and directed ? 
May we state most unequivocally that we cannot dispense with 
the pure evangelism, education, medicine, aud surgery, and 
literature as the agents to Christianize the nation and the 
individual. It is rather in the atmosphere which is created, 
the environment which is being set up in which these several 
agencies function in a highly centralized and concentrated way 
that the community work of the present day differs from the 
old methods whereby each of these agencies functioned in a 
dis-articulated way, unrelated to the others. 

Perhaps the writer can best present the modus operandi of 
the community activities by relating what is beiug attempted 
in our Siaugtau Community Guild. We do this with extreme 
diffidence for several reasons. One never finds it easy to hold 
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up one’s own work, among peers, as a model. Again, although 
for more than fifteen years the writer lias thought deeply on 
this matter and planned for it, the work is only in its second 
year and it is therefore too early to tabulate results. Its 
foundations are still far from secure and the structure far from 
stable, and its future by no means certain. With this apology 
we shall proceed. 

Our aim is to have every church member an active member 
of the Community Guild and every member of the Guild an 
ultimate church member. There is no line of demarcation 
between the Church and the Guild. The Guild is the Church 
at work in the community. Ultimately the church session 
will be the ipse facto Board of Directors. The session at 
present lacks the necessary calibre and so we have au addi¬ 
tional honorary Board of Directors with advisory powers on 
which Board the session is represented. The executive power 
rests in the secretarial staff. The work is divided into the 
following eight departments—administration, membership, 
religious work, educational, physical, medical, boys’, and 
women’s. Some of these departments are not yet thoroughly 
organized. We have five classes of Guild membership; the 
honorary members pay an animal membership fee of $24; the 
special members pay a fee of $12; general members #4; student 
members $2; and limited members (being sticb churcb members 
as cannot afford full fees) pay according to their ability. 

Believing that the family is the greatest force in Chinese 
society, we propose as soon as we can properly staff the 
women’s department, to offer family membership, extending 
the Guild privileges to husband, wife, and children within a 
certain age limit, on one membership. We try to make the 
Guild most attractive and sociable and keep the members in 
touch whtk all its activities and have them feel that they are 
having a real share in these activities. By socials, weekly 
paper, and systematic visitation we cultivate their friendship, 
which passion is still the greatest Christianizing force, and 
ultimately get them into Bible classes and the church. 

Our activities are, Public Reading Room; Book Stall for 
sale of Bibles, literature and text books ; Dispensary ; Street 
Chapel preaching ; Lectures and moving pictures a Street 
Blackboard for publicity purposes ; Women’s social reading 
and class rooms ; Boys’ Lobby and games room ; Men’s Foyer 
for reading, games, and social purposes ; Day School ; special 
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English School; Hostel, Gymnasium, Playground, Baths; 
Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, Mid-week Prayer Service, 
Bible Teachers’ Training Class, special Bible Classes. All but 
a few of these activities have already been functioning ; the rest 
are just being introduced. 

In conclusion we would make a few observations based on 
our short experience. 

(a) Choose a good name and emblem for your institutional 
center and boost both on all occasions. They mean much to 
the Chinese. 

(b) New departments should not be opened faster than 
they can be adequately equipped and staffed. 

(^) Have a strategic location with good equipment. Good 
equipment in a poor house is better tbau the converse. 

(d) A native building remodeled and adapted is better to 
begin work in than a foreign style building. In the 
“Independent” recently, among the remarkable sayings, was 
noted the following: “The present order of things gives us 
too many little anemic churches without any striking force in 
the community—poor in architecture, in equipment, in preach¬ 
ing power, uuable to command the attention of the neighbor¬ 
hood.” How true has this been of much of the evangelistic 
work in China. Hospitals require good equipment. Schools 
would not think of succeeding without it. And yet in most 
places the evangelistic work has been conducted in dark, 
murky, uninviting buildings, with a few rickety benches, and 
cobwebs draping the walls, and with no organized activities 
beyond stated street chapel preaching, spasmodic tract distri¬ 
bution, an inquirers’ class, mid-week prayer service and 
Sabbath school, and Sunday services,—and the community was 
hardly aware of this Christian force in their midst. It is, of 
course, not to be expected that every evangelistic center can 
equip a large institutional work, but we can make all our 
evangelistic centers clean, distinctive, and attractive, learning 
from the successful merchant so to market our commodity as to 
appeal to the conscious needs of our constituency. Eet us have 
a good equipment, mass our efforts, and then “go over the top” 
and hit the enemy’s lines hard. 

(e) We must study our community and its distinctive 
needs, and provide activities to meet these needs in the order in 
which we believe the community will most readily react to the 
effort. In no two communities will these activities receive the 
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same emphasis. The large city with its foreign concession and 
large column of western business, the large interior cities with 
their large student population, the ordinary walled city with 
its more quiet and conservative constituency, all require their 
peculiar approach and appeal. We believe our country itiner- 
ators could get helpful suggestions from the growing volume of 
literature in the West on the rural church and community 
activities in rural districts. 

As a final word let us remember that if community 
activities are to accomplish their purposes, the living Christ 
must be the dynamic. Christianity, without expressing itself 
in social service, is like a bed-ridden paralytic, still living but 
hands and feet functionless, unable to exercise any positive 
force. Social service without the spirit and power of Chris¬ 
tianity actuating it is like a wonderful machine which may 
produce wonderful products, but cannot propagate the one 
thing needful to society—LIFE. Christ alone can furnish that. 
In this work Christ must ever be first and last in our motives 
and methods. Then the singer’s experience will be the 
experience of many in our community : 

You ask me how I gave my heart to Christ? 

I do not know. 

There came a yearning for Him in my soul 
So long ago. 

I found earth’s flowers would fade and die : 

I longed for something that could satisfy. 

And then—and then—somehow I seemed to dare 

To lift my broken heart to Him in prayer. 

I do not know, 

I cannot tell you how, 

I only know 

He is my Saviour now. 

You remember Jesus’ answer to the messengers from John. 
To-day were He here, He might say, “Go and report to the 
inquirer: the infirm are healed ; fettered minds are unloosed ; 
toiling, careworn humanity is being succored ; social and class 
barriers are being obliterated ; human brotherhood is being 
realized, and the world made the best possible world for man’s 
body, his mind, and his. soul. Lo, My Spirit and life is the 
dynamic that makes all this possible. Link up your life with 
Me and I will give you life to the full and endless, and neither 
sin nor death can prevail against you.” Shall we uot link up 
with this program for ourselves and China ? 
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The Foreign Policy of the United States 
and Foreign Missions 

SIDNEY L. GULICK 


j—yJHE great war was the result of a great sin. For centuries 
I I I the Church has dreamed and talked about the Kingdom 
1 * 1 of God. It has pushed foreign missions on the whole 
with amazing zeal. But the salvation it has preached 
has been chiefly individualistic. Its Kingdom of God has beeu 
in a world beyond, not here and now. It has regarded the 
State as free from the rule of moral ideals. The Church has 
preached the law of love for the individual but has left the 
State to practise the law of the jungle. 

The irresponsibility of the Church and of Christians for 
the conduct of the State—this is the great modern sin. And 
the wages of sin is death. 

The churches of America are increasingly interested in 
foreign missions. We much desire to have Japan and China 
and India become Christian peoples. We have raised scores of 
millions for this purpose and have sent to those lauds thousands 
of our choicest spirits and are raising many scores more for the 
same purpose, and plan still to send thousands of our finest 
youth. It is a splendid ambition and promises much for the 
welfare of the nations. 

Yet, by a strange blindness, one of the essential factors for 
missionary success in the Orient is all but completely ignored 
by Christians in the Occident. Mission study programs devote 
months each year to the pagan conditions in the Orient,, but 
they pay no attention whatever to the pagan conduct of our 
own land in its dealing with Orientals. Few American 
Christians know that for 30 years America has been violating 
our treaties with China, and no Mission Board—even though 
it has missionaries in China—seeks to educate its constituencies 
in these matters and to organize them for the repeal of the 
iniquitous laws. 

Here is an amazing self-contradictiou in the missionary 
movement in America—zeal for work in those foreign lands, 
apathy in those activities that are essential to its success. The 
situation merits concrete study. Consider our relations with 
Japan. Some months ago the writer had a conversation with 
a Lieutenant-Colonel, a Colonel, and a Brigadier-General of the 
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United States Army. Eacb of these army officials believes 
that in the summer of 1913 America and Japan were on the 
brink of war. They had accepted as literally true the cable¬ 
grams stating that a mob of 20,000 was surging through the 
streets of Tokyo clamoring for war with America—a cablegram 
that was nevertheless false. They had not heard that at the 
very time when the American army was mobilizing in Manila, 
Count Okuma, in conference with a group of Japanese editors, 
educators, members of the diet and a few Christians, insisted 
with strong emphasis that there was only one way of solving 
the American-Japanese problem : not by diplomacy, by retalia¬ 
tory legislation, by war or threats of war, but only by an appeal 
to the Christians of America to apply to this problem the 
principles of Christianity. 

Those American military officers apparently did not know 
that three political parties in Japan sent their strongest leaders 
to America at that juncture to study the cause of American- 
Japanese irritation, to council with Japanese in America and to 
take back to Japan light for the guidance of Japanese politics. 

But how slight have been the efforts of American 
Christians to respond to Viscount Okuma’s remarkable appeal, 
even in so simple a matter as reporting it to the churches and 
Christians of America. How many of our 25,000,000 Protes¬ 
tant Church members ever heard of it ? Yet all know that 
California passed an Anti-Alien Land Law; and that the 
Japanese Government lodged formal protest on the ground of 
its being a violation of treaty pledges. Millions of Americans 
still believe that ultimately war with Japan is certain. 

Surely these matters of American-Japanese relations have 
not been so trivial as to be unworthy of serious attention by 
Christians. Yet few Bible classes, Brotherhoods and Women’s 
Home and Foreign Mission study groups have given the 
question any study. These groups devote weeks, even months, 
to the study of moral and religious conditions in other lands. 
Surely the practical problems of the Kingdom of God and 
particularly the duty of American Christians in regard to 
treaty relations and obligations between^ America and Japan 
are matters worthy of serious study by every American 
Christian. 

Consider also our relations with China, Thirty years ago 
the Scott Act was passed. Senator Sherman said that it was 
“one of the most vicious laws that have passed in my time in 
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Congress.” Senator Dawes characterized it ‘ * as a rank unblush¬ 
ing repudiation of every treaty obligation .... unwarranted 
by any existing danger—a violation such as the United States 
would not dare to commit toward any warlike nation of 
Europe.” The Geary Law, even more unreasonable and 
drastic, was passed in 1892. After repeated and dignified, but 
utterly futile, protests from the Chinese Government, the 
Chinese Minister, in his final protest, said it was “a violation 
of every principle of justice, equity, reason, and fair dealing 
between two friendly powers.” 

Judge Field of the United States Supreme Court, who 
pronounced the judgment of the court on a test case in regard to 
the constitutional validity of the Scott Act, said ; “ It must be 
conceded that the Act of 1888 is in contravention of the treaty 
of 1868 and of the supplemental treaty of 1880, but it is not on 
that account invalid .... It [a treaty] can be deemed .... 
only the equivalent of legislative act, to be repealed or modified 
at the pleasure of Congress .... It is the last expression of 
sovereign will.” But a little further on he added: “ This 
court is not a censor of the morals of the other departments of 
government.” 

By this judgment of the Supreme Court treaties were 
declared to have no binding power on Congress. The Supreme 
Court declined to regard the moral issue involved as having 
any bearing upon its duty. Those treaties with China still 
stand as binding and those laws contravening the treaties still 
stand among our statutes. Disappointing though this position 
may be to lovers of international good faith, it is no doubt good 
law, though it is certainly bad morals. It illustrates afresh the 
well-known principle that moral issues cannot be safe-guarded 
by laws. The moral obligations of our nation can be safe¬ 
guarded only by the people themselves. We must know what 
is going on, and must hold our representatives in Congress to 
their moral responsibilities in international affairs. This, how¬ 
ever, is a matter of moral energy—not of statute law. 

Why have American Christians allowed such a situation 
to develop ? First, there is the tremendous crush of multitudin¬ 
ous duties absorbing the time and energy of every effective 
leader in all our churches. Good people are completely pre¬ 
occupied with their many good works. They desire, indeed, 
to have wrongs righted and the crooked made straight; they 
hold the Christian ideals for a brotherhood of nations ; but they 
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feel that they have not the time themselves to join or support 
any new movement to grapple with these problems. 

In time of war, to be sure, all plans are upset and men, even 
Christians, must take time for new matters. For five years 
Christians have been paying the penalty of past failure. Had the 
Christians of each Christian laud between 1880 and 1910 devoted 
one one-hundredth part of the time and thought and energy and 
money to the establishment of righteous and just international 
relations that they have devoted to the winning of the war, 
would this tragedy have come? Will Christians devote the 
needed energy soon enough and widely enough to prevent war 
with the yellow races ? If they do not, they will be forced to 
lavish their time and their treasure when the war actually comes. 

The second cause for the American-Asiatic situation, and 
indeed for the entire world tragedy, is perhaps even more 
fundamental. As already indicated, Christians have not re¬ 
garded it as a part of their duty to Christianize international 
policies and legislation. We have left these matters to our 
diplomats and legislators. These policies have too largely been 
dominated by economic, nationalistic, and dynastic interests, 
regardless of the moral ideals. 

Even the leaders of our churches have not suspected that 
they had duties in regard to these international matters. 
Christianizing the political relations of peoples has not been a 
part of the concrete program of the Church. Salvation and the 
Kingdom of God and His Christ have been regarded as personal 
affairs, not national and international. This is a vital defect. 
It should be promptly remedied. The churches should grasp 
and preach the full gospel of the Kingdom. The concrete 
program of the churches should include this new task, so vast 
and so vastly important. 

The first responsibility of American Christians is of course 
for America’s own international relations, attitude, and policies. 
What response, therefore, may be asked by way of illustration, 
are the churches and Christians of America making to the 
persistent propaganda in regard to the Yellow Peril? It is 
carried on unceasingly by a certain powerful and conscience¬ 
less syndicate of news agencies, which are read by millions of 
our nation ; A two-column editorial, for instance, in a recent 
issue of one of these papers makes an attack on Japan. After 
speaking of Japan’s alleged plan to annex Siberia and China, 
we find these sentences : 
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. , . The great problem with which the white races 
have to deal is the inevitable .... conflict of the white race 
with the yellow races for the dominion of the world.” ‘‘Is 
it not time that the white nations settled their quarrels among 
themselves and made preparations to meet their one real 
danger, the menace to Christianity (sic), to Occidental 
standards and ideals, to the white man’s civilization, which the 
constantly growing power and aggression of the yellow races 
continually and increasingly threaten?” This poison was 
widely injected into the veins of the American nation in the 
interests of pro-German propaganda. 

The disease of white-race megalomania and lust for 
world supremacy is widespread. For it there is only one 
effective autitoxin—the full Gospel of Jesus Christ. This 
poison, left to work, will create the very world catastrophe 
which the editorial so graphically describes. But the time to 
inject the antitoxin is before the poison takes effect. Here is 
a mighty challenge to the churches, a challenge which calls 
not only for thinkiug, but particularly for action. 

If America is going to deal fairly with Orientals, if we are 
going to practise the Golden Rule in our dealings with China 
and Japan, our nation will have to experience a change of 
heart. But if this change of heart is to come, definite in¬ 
dividuals will experience it and give it expression. They will 
become the instruments of God’s Spirit to transmit to the whole 
people that burning of heart, that conviction of national sin 
and that earnestness of national repentance which are essential. 
This is the special privilege and opportunity of Christians and 
especially of Christian leaders, of missionary leaders. They 
should be agents of God’s will in international affairs. If 
Christians do not hear God’s voice on those matters, who will ? 

These are times of special opportunity. The ears and eyes 
of the people are open as never before, their consciences are 
sensitive to the wrongs of the past aud the duties of the present. 
What we now need is effective leadership to direct the thinkiug, 
to focus the attention and to organize for action the will of the 
millions who really desire international justice and goodwill. 

The leaders for the new era must be men that are at heart 
Christiau. And to lead the churches they must be men already 
filling positions of trust and responsibility in the churches. 

To be very specific aud definite, the leaders of our churches 
in Christian internationalism must be the pastors in our 
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churches, large and small, the professors in our theological 
schools, and specially the secretaries and officials of Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards and Societies. These men are already 
burdened, it is true, with duties and responsibilities many and 
grave. Yet, if the world is to be saved, if the Kingdom of 
God is to come in international affairs, these are the men 
through whom it must come, under the leadership of the 
living Christ. 

Permit me to make this appeal quite direct and personal. 

On you—Brothers—rests in a peculiar way this tremendous 
responsibility. To you comes this splendid opportunity. You 
are the chosen guides of the churches which you serve. You 
direct their policies and activities. You have special opportu¬ 
nity to know these international affairs. It is your assigned 
duty to study with greatest care every factor that affects hoth 
the Christian life of our own land and the most effective 
methods for sending of the Christian gospel to non-Christian 
peoples. The churches confide in your judgments, study the 
books you suggest, devote their time to activities that you 
think desirable. 

War with Japan would completely destroy the infant 
Church of that land. Its re-establishment after a war would 
be impossible for many, many decades. The success of Christian 
work in China increasingly depends on the treatment we give 
to Chinese in America. Before many decades pass a new China 
will begin to demand of us the same rights and treatment that 
Japan is now demanding. Un-Christian laws in America will 
in time seriously hamper Christian work in China. Christianiz¬ 
ing America’s laws and policies dealing with non-Christian 
lands and peoples is therefore a vital and integral part of the 
full missionary program of the churches. 

What now is to be done? Is it possible to awaken the 
churches and secure appropriate action ? I believe it is, if the 
Missionary Boards and Societies will give the matter the needed 
time and thought, and will take the needed steps. The foreign 
missionary work of the churches should not be in the least 
degree relaxed. But there should be a readjustment of per¬ 
spective and of emphasis as to the practical duties of Christians. 
A definite program should be worked out in which all the 
churches may unite for dealing with this matter. How often 
would the Uord say to us “These things ought ye to have 
done, and not to have left the others undone.” 
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What, then, are the steps which may wisely be taken ? I 
venture a few concrete suggestions : 

May not the Committee of Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference appoint a special Committee 
on International Friendship to grapple directly with this 
problem ? 

Let this Committee on International Friendship prepare 
suitable courses of study on Christian Internationalism in con¬ 
ference with the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. These courses of study should not 
only present the abstract principles and ideals of Christian 
international ethics, but should also point out the specific 
Christian duties in international legislation. 

Let this committee recommend to each foreign mission 
board in the United States the imperative need of getting these 
matters adequately before its constituency. They vitally affect 
the success of foreign missions and should therefore be made 
the subject of study by mission study groups and adult Bible 
classes in every church in the United States. Proper recom¬ 
mendation of these courses by the recognized church leaders 
can secure such study. Every missionary magazine and deno¬ 
minational publication, moreover, should devote sufficient space 
and emphasis to these matters. Every Christian in America 
should see something informing and convincing upon them. 
He should be prepared to take his part in the great drive to set 
matters right. Some such campaign as this is the only 
effective antitoxin to yellow peril poison. 

The demons of national selfishness and race pride and 
prejudice can be cast out only by faith and prayer. The 
establishment of world peace through world justice can be 
achieved only by an adequate moral movement of millions of 
morally-minded men and women. 

Since churches and missionary boards and societies as 
such cannot wisely go into politics, some other method must be 
found for doing politically what needs to be done politically. 
The churches need some central agency by which millions of 
Christians can act together politically when emergencies arise 
in international affairs. The American Branch of the “World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the 
Churches” offers itself for such service. Let the committee 
of this conference, therefore, examine carefully the spirit, 
objectives, principles, ^organization, and personnel of this 
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branch of the World Alliance, and on approval commend it 
to the churches. 

A true international movement of Christians in America to 
be effective in the largest sense needs to be linked up with 
similar movements in other lands. This is made possible by 
the World Alliance for International Friendship. Only as 
Christians in all Christian lands co-operate will it be possible to 
make Christian ethics dominant in international affairs. In 
America this movement must be shared by all the principal 
denominations to succeed. Even large denominations, iso¬ 
lated, each doing what is thought desirable, at its own chosen 
time, can never do what needs to be done. Well organized 
regiments, each acting independently, cannot win campaigns. 
This great war has taught the imperative necessity of vast 
unified co-operation. 

New clouds are lowering on the horizon of missionary 
work in the Orient. The policies and practices of Christian 
nations in the Far East are being closely scrutinized by wide 
awake Orientals from the standpoint of their interests, their 
rights, and the Golden Rule proclaimed by our missionaries. 
Unless Occidental nations square their conduct to the Golden 
Rule the Occidental religion will not attain much success in 
the Orient. Oriental indignation and resentment at unfair and 
humiliating treatment do not constitute a mental attitude 
favorable to the acceptance of Occidental religion. 

If the mission boards are serious and awake to the tasks, 
opportunities, and duties, they will make the study of interna¬ 
tional ethics as bearing upon the foreign policies of the United 
States, a regular part of their program of missionary education, 
and they will also see to it that Christians interested in missions 
perform their internationai political duties in ways that will be 
effective. 
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Some Experiences of Tientsin Anti-Narcotic Society 


Y. S. DJANG 


m HE Anti-Narcotic Society does not pretend purely on its 
own accord to put a complete check on the illicit 
traffic in opium, morphine, cocaine and their allied 
drugs, inasmuch as it is merely a voluntarily organized 
body whose membership includes persons of all nationalities 
and classes. It has no executive power. The object of the 
Society, however, is to co-operate with (in certain senses to 
supervise) the authorities in their efforts to suppress the wrong¬ 
ful importation, production, manufacture, sale and use of all 
harmful and habit-forming drugs. 

One of the methods adopted by the Anti-Narcotic Society 
to further its objects, is “to secure the enforcement of all 
existing laws, and to agitate for, and secure the enforcement of 
additional legislation, restricting the traffic in harmful drugs 
through the exposure of offenders and through the moral 
pressure brought to bear upon the authorities concerned.” 

The Society lias, therefore, for one of its missions, the 
business of exposing any person who involves himself in the 
“ drug traffic” except for bona fide medical reasons. 

During the first six months of its existence, much thought 
aud time have been devoted to this phase of its work and the 
following resume is a brief statement of the Society’s endeav¬ 
ors and attainments in this particular department. 

Fully three months prior to the formal establishment of 
the Anti-Narcotic Society, a campaign was quietly begun by 
means of a donation of a sum of money from a friend the 


purpose of which was to conduct a private investigation into 
the prevalence of morphine and opium principally in the city 
of Tientsin with a view to publishing the findings in Mr. 
Woodhead’s famous “Black List” in the Peking and Tie?i~ 
tsin Times. The investigation began with the engagement of 
one amateur detective who was to go through the suspected 
areas of Tientsin and to make his report. This man, although 
an amateur, succeeded in locating many places where the 
“dope” was either sold or used. He succeeded in making 
many friends among the drug fiends whose information of the 
traffic was highly valuable. This was the early beginning of 
the Society’s intelligence force. Much emphasis has been 
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placed upon the value of detective work in the policy of the 
Society since its formation. Over thirty-three thousand dollars 
have been asked in the budget adopted April 30, 1919. Some 
sixty well-paid men will be put to work throughout the 
province. Their mission will be to co-operate with local 
officials in carrying out the object of the Society. 

The Society although well-provided with detectives still 
depends much upon the public for information and sugges¬ 
tions. The first duties of the detectives will be largely to 
carry out investigations of the cases brought to light by the 
information received from time to time from the members and 
other friends of the Society. The Society, preparatory to a 
campaign covering the entire province, issued a call on May 
9th for ‘‘confidential information” with reference to the 
secret dealing in and use of narcotics, especially opium, 
morphine and cocaine. Each magistrate of the province was 
asked to post the advertisement in all the little villages and 
towns under his jurisdiction. To insure the genuineness of 
the information, every letter was to be signed by the writer as 
evidence of his good faith although the Society pledged upon 
its honor that the names of such informants would not be 
revealed under any circumstance without the conseut of the 
writer. The expense of securing the information was to be 
borne by the Society if so requested. 

The information received under this general call has been 
coming in at an ever increasing rate and most of it is highly 
valuable. At present these letters are filed according to their 
locality, but when the detective department is fully organized 
and the men are in their respective fields, the information 
contained in these letters will be put into their hands with 
instructions to make an investigation into the validity of the 
reports and, if found substantiated by facts, to pass them on to 
district officials who are to make the arrests and prosecution. 

In Tientsin much of this detective work has already been 
done. As I pointed out previously, the Society has a small 
staff of detectives to carry on an active warfare against the 
unscrupulous druggists as well as the keepers of u secret joints.” 
Up to the present writing, 12 raids on opium or morphine dens 
have been successfully made and two drug stores have been 
dealt with according to the law. 

In carrying “raids” or “complaints” to a successful end, 
it has not been altogether pleasant or plain sailing as far as 
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the Society is concerned, because the interests of the Society 
and those of officialdom unconsciously yet unavoidably run 
across and into each other. It must be admitted that the 
police authorities were themselves not free to act even in 
respect to punishing offenders of the opium law. The com¬ 
plaints lodged by the Anti-Narcotic Society were acted upon 
only after strenuous persuasiou on the part cf the Society and 
desperate efforts on the part of the police. 

The complete history of the case “Anti-Narcotic Society 
versus Hua Ou Dispensary” will illustrate the many diffi¬ 
culties which had to be encountered before even slender 
punishment could be inflicted upon the accused firm. It had 
been known to the Society that the Hua Ou Dispensary situated 
near the north-eastern corner of Tientsin City was selling 
morphine pills under the well known name of u anti-opium ” 
pills. It was also known that the firm had in stock large 
quantities of morphine as well as pills containing it, on its 
premises. Iu the ordinary course of police administration, a 
surprise raid could be made upon the firm upon information 
furnished by the Anti-Narcotic Society. The Society applied 
for a force of policemen to assist and effect the raid. The 
request was rejected on the ground that there was no evidence 
against the firm. The Society was given to understand that 
unless it was able to produce undeniable evidence against the 
firm, nothing could be doue out of respect for law and liberty. 
Determined to carry the object in view to full realization, 
detectives were put on the “ run” under instruction to purchase 
pills containing morphine from the firm and to secure a 
receipted bill for the same with the name of the firm indicated 
either on the wrapper of the pills or on the bill. Until our 
detective succeeded in winning the confidence of the firm, it 
was almost impossible to obtain such conclusive evidence, 
for the druggists were all more careful than ever in giving 
out papers upon which the firm’s name appeared iu print 
or iu writing. On March nth, however, for 35 dollars, 
the Hua Ou firm agreed to give a bill made to represent 
a transaction in “Anti-cough” pills. That was the best 
evidence we could secure. After long persuasiou, the police 
finally agreed to take a chance at the firm. The raid was 
made on the following day discovering a large quantity of 
morphine and pills on the premises. The case was therefore 
established. 
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While alleged l< negotiations ” were going on between the 
police authorities and a member of a superior yamen, the 
Society was kept in extreme anxiety about the way in which 
the police were going to punish the morphine merchant. At 
last, on April 13th, the Society was informed, by document, 
that the Hua Ou Dispensary had been ordered by the court to 
close its doors for a period of one month in addition to a fine of 
two huudred dollars. The lengthy letter reiterated every other 
detail leading to the decision of the police court, except one 
important particular. And that was the date on which the one 
month of business suspension was to begin. The point seemed 
to the Society to be very important as the closing of doors for 
one month was the major part of the punishment inflicted upon 
the firm. Therefore, on April 17th, a letter was addressed to 
the police asking the authorities to supplement their former 
communication with the date on which the doors of the Hua 
Ou firm were to close for a period of one month. The police 
remained silent upon receipt of this letter. On April 21st, 
another letter was sent to the police demanding an answer. 
In the meantime, private inquiries were made at the police 
headquarters. The Society’s representative was told that the 
one month had already passed in which the Hua Ou firm was 
to be deprived of the privilege of doing business, and was urged 
to convey to the Society authorities the idea that as a mightier 
force was being played upon them the Society should be merci¬ 
ful enough to let the thing go and not to be exacting about the 
all-important date. Not until after the Society was forced to 
resort to publicity as its last means by publishing in the press 
all documents about this famous, or rather infamous, case did 
the police finally yield. On April 22nd the doors of the Hua 
Ou firm were eventually closed under official seal and, on the 
same day, the missing date was given to the Society for record. 

Other instances equally interesting could be given but 
their narration in this article is not called for. The case as 
described above is sufficient to illustrate the difficulties which 
must be encountered in conducting an effective anti-opium, 
campaign. It is only by determination and steadfastness that 
our battle against opium and the morphiae evil can be eventu¬ 
ally won. 
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The Popular Education Movement in China 

T. H. LEE 

W kHATEVER may be said of the recent student movement 
in China, it has at least helped to accomplish two 
important things, viz., the quickening of the national 
spirit and the promotion of constructive movements 
among the Chinese people along all lines, political, social, and 
industrial. 

The “Popular Education Movement” with its tremendous 
future possibilities is only one of the indirect results of this 
student movement. 

It will be remembered that the student movement came 
so suddenly and without any apparent premeditation that it 
took everybody by surprise ; and the wonder of it was that 
its influence spread so rapidly among all classes and ranks of 
China, that within a week of its inception in Peking it had 
almost the whole of China in its grip. 

With this unpreparedness on the part of the people and 
on the part of the student body themselves, it is, therefore, not 
strange that everybody interested in this movement should 
ask this question: “Where is this movement going to 
lead and what will be the aftermath of this upheaval ? ” 
Opinions were divided. Some [mostly Britishers) were 
sceptical and pessimistic about this movement and saw only in 
it the forebodings of Bolshevism and future terrorism. Among 
the Americans who, as a whole, are in closer touch with and 
hence understand the Chinese more, there was a tone of 
optimism in their views as expressed ; and they discerned in it 
the hope and salvation of the Chinese nation. 

The student movement was a spontaneous expression of 
patriotic ardor on the part of the students, which was occasioned 
by the traitorous manner in which corrupt and unscrupulous 
officials had been handling diplomatic affairs with Japan 
which always turned out to the humiliation and detriment of 
the Chinese nation. The seeming hopelessness of officialdom 
and the iudiffereuce of the general public had giveu the 
youngsters an added sense of duty to their country, and a 
realization that they were the chosen champions of the 
hour. The enthusiasm and spirit of sacrifice in which they 
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carried on the work of divine judgment upon the culprits, 
called forth general sympathy and support on the part of the 
public, and the result is well known. 

The question now is : What next ? Should the students 
be left alone and unguided to take the destiny of China into 
their own hands ; or should wiser heads and more experienced 
hands help to guide them in their patriotic endeavor along 
channels which will lead to more effective and permanent 
results ? 

The boycott and the strikes—good in themselves as showing 
a newly discovered power of co-operation, and more than that 
of popular will—are only temporary measures, that must in 
the long run defeat their own ends unless some constructive 
program on a more permanent working basis is introduced. 

It is a critical juncture, and a parting of the ways for the 
students and for China, for on the direction they take hangs 
the fate of the Chinese Republic for better or for worse. 

Was not the reign of terror which followed the French 
Revolution of 1799 begun with the best of motives? And 
was not the present Russian Bolshevik movemeut which is 
to-day soaking Russian soil with the best blood of its citizens 
begun with every good faith and intention ? 

Those who had given serious consideration to this student 
problem were confronted with these questions : (1) What can 

we do for the students ? (2) What means should we adopt to 

solve fundamentally our national problems ? As to the first there 
was no doubt that the activities of the students should be 
guided and controlled along healthy channels if they are to use 
their energies to the best advantage. As to the second, the 
fundamental solution of our present complicated natioual prob¬ 
lems is the effective and rapid enlightenment of the ignorant 
masses, for these simple reasons:—The danger of aggression 
from militaristic and unscrupulous countries comes from national 
weakness and national weakness comes from official corruption 
and public inadvertence. Our officials are the products of our 
defective social system. The panacea of all our social and 
national evils, therefore, is popular education by which a 
healthier public opinion may be created ; and a healthy public 
opinion will effectively check social and political corruption and 
thus stabilize our governmental and national structures. 

There are two ways (and these are complementary to each 
other) of reaching this end. One is by multiplying free schools 
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(a question the government has so far not yet solved) ; and the 
other by popular lectures. 

Taking advantage of the psychological moment, the writer 
ventured during a lecture before the student union at the 
beginning of the movement to suggest and urge among other 
things the establishment, in connection with every student 
organization, of a free school for poor children, in which the 
students should become voluntary teachers. This, I am glad 
to say, was immediately adopted by them and has become one 
of the permanent activities of the student movement. This, 
however, by the way; I have mentioned it because it 
constitutes an important and necessary aspect of the general 
scheme I bad in view. As to the topic under •immediate 
discussion, I shall merely review its history and plan in 
outlines. 

The original aim of the movement was to form a purely 
Christian organization, controlled and directed by Christian 
people. A meeting under the auspices of the Student Depart¬ 
ments (of which I happen to be the Chairman) was called at 
which mostly Y. M. C. A. secretaries and directors attended. 
It was then decided to form a Christian National Salvation 
Association 81 )* The Popular Lecture 

Plan was a part of this organization. 

The Christian National Salvation Association did good 
work during the trouble by calling several mass meetings in 
the Y. M. C. A. building at which prayers were offered and 
Christian lectures delivered; but owing to its narrow scope, 
and its political coloring, the movement came to an abrupt 
termination as soon as the student crisis blew over ; and it 
remained for the Lecture Department to carry on the work 
begun by the National Salvation Association. 

To extend Us scope of usefulness it was felt that it was 
necessary to include non-Christian organizations. It was 
further realized that it was a great opportunity for the Christian 
Church through the Y. M. C. A. and allied organizations to 
come into closer and more sympathetic relation through 
co-operation in this great Educational Movement. 

Consequently invitation was extended to the following 
influential organizations to become the charter members of the 
Popular Educational Association :— 

1. The Kiangsu Provincial Educational Association. 

2. The Kiangsu District Educational Association. 
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3 . The Vocational Association. 

4 . The World Chinese Students’ Federation. 

5 . The Western Returned Students’ Union, 

6 . The Shanghai Students’ Union. 

7 . The National Committee Y. M. C. A. 

8 . The Shanghai Y. M. C. A. 

9 . The National Committee Y. W. C. A. 

10 . The Shanghai Y. W. C. A. 

11. The China Continuation Committee. 

To these was added later on the China Christian Edu¬ 
cational Association. 

At the first representative conference in June about 24 
representatives (each organization sent two representatives) 
attended. 

Those present became the charter members and directors. 
Regulations and rules were then discussed which were finally 
passed after several sessions. 

The following executive officers were elected : 

Chairman: T. H. Tee (Chairman Student Department 
National Committee Y.M.C.A. and Western Returned Students’ 
Union). 

Vice-Chairman : Mr. Shen En-fu (Vice-President Kiangsu 
Educational Association). 

Honorary Secretary : Mr. Chii Hsuan Ying (Shanghai 
Students’ Union). 

Treasurer: Mr. C. C. Chen (Secretary Student Department 
Y. M. C. A.). 

Head of the Student Lecture Department: Huang Yen-pei 
(President Kiangsu Educational Association). 

Head of the Editorial and Compiling Department: Dr. 
Chiang Mong-ling (Vocational Education). 

Head of the Training Department: Mr. David Z. T. Yui 
(General Secretary, National Committee Y. M. C. A.). 

Head of the Women’s Department: Mrs. Woo Loo-seng 
(Secretary, Shanghai Y. W. C. A.). 

Head of the Boys’ Department: Mr. P. K. Chu (General 
Secretary Chinese Students’ Federation), These constitute the 
executive officers of the Popular Educational Movement. 

The following diagram illustrates its original working 
scheme: 
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As the illustration shows, the activities are duplicated, and, 
to simplify matters, it was afterwards resolved to bring each of 
the four bureaus of similar character under one central bureau 
thus :— 
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Lecture Schemes :—The lecture bureau again is divided 
into sections, according to the nature of the lecture, whether 
political, industrial, domestic, hygienic, social, or economic, and 
each section is headed by an expert along that line. As was 
already pointed out, the main purpose of the movement was to 
utilize the students’ energies in a constructive program. They 
are the preachers and teachers of the people under guidance 
of the organization. 

Each school (from the middle school upwards) was to form 
a lecture association from which could radiate the lights of 
popular knowledge. At the last mass meetings, held October, 
about 48 schools were represented, each school sending about 
ten representatives. 

In order, however, to avoid overlapping, a map was 
prepared by the Management Department to define the spheres 
in which each school was to confine its activities, and it was 
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thought that by this method of mapping much duplication and 
repetition might be avoided. 

The lectures, which will be both oral and visual, however, 
are intended not only for local students, but will be printed in 
the form of tracts and distributed among educational organiza¬ 
tions and schools throughout the country. Thus, by this system 
it is hoped that the masses may be reached in the most effective 
way possible. 

It must be understood, however, that this is only an 
experiment, and the success of this propaganda work largely 
depends upon the way and enthusiasm in which our students 
carry on the work. 

But in view of the new spirit of civic responsibility with 
which the students of the present generation have been imbued, 
we have not the slightest doubt that the Popular Education 
Movement will become a permanent institution, and an effective 
instrument of elevating and educating the great illiterate and 
inarticulate masses of our present population. 

As has been pointed out in the beginning of this article this 
is only one aspect of the big scheme, and is complementary 
and supplementary to the student free school system now 
already in operation. The former has to do with the 
immediate need; the latter with the future need of the 
coming generation. 

It has been said that Shanghai is the centre of education, 
and the leader in all reform movements. Most of the new 
ideas and movements that have spread throughout China 
originated in Shanghai. Our sister provinces—especially the 
hinterland M places—look to Shanghai for leadership, and 
what Shanghai does others will follow. 

Onr hope in this movement lies in two important psycho¬ 
logical elements, viz., (x) the present national situation, (a) the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the student bodies all over China. 

If we fail in our ultimate expectation we shall not be 
disappointed, for at least one great thing will be accomplished, 
and that is the directing of the tremendous student forces into 
useful and constructive channels thus avoiding those destructive 
tendencies which come from unbridled impulsiveness and 
enthusiasm, and which have made Russia a country of lawless 
and brutal Bolshevism. 
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Obituary 


Rev. J. Campbell Gibson 


Reuter’s Telegram which our daily papers published 
on December 2nd announced the death of “John Camp- 
bell Gibson, the well-known missionary of Swatow.” 
We have since learned that he passed away in Scotland 
on November 25th. 

In the late spring of this year Dr. Gibson went home on 
a long deferred furlough in comparatively good health and, 
though his friends noted that he was aging rapidly, no one 
anticipated so speedy a close of his life. 

With the passing away of Dr. Gibson, China has lost one 
more of her great missionary leaders. To his ripe knowledge, 
wide outlook, and sound judgment we could always appeal 
with confidence, for no one had thought more deeply on the 
problems of the mission field or was able to give sounder advice. 

Dr. Gibson was the son of a former Professor of Theology in 
the Free Church College at Glasgow. He had a brilliant univer¬ 
sity career and was equally distinguished in his theological 
studies. In 1874 he arrived in China as a missionary of the 
English Presbyterian Mission and during his iorty-five years of 
service his work was marked by the same thoroughness and 
accuracy that had distinguished his student life. In all the 
developments of the Mission he took a practical interest and 


an active part. 

Though a good Chinese scholar, he was always a warm 
advocate of the use of roman letters for the instruction of 
illiterate members of the Church, and he took a leading part in 
translating the Scriptures into the .local vernacular. He lived 
to see the New Testament and much of the Old Testament 
translated and printed in the “romanized” and in general use. 

There was nothing haphazard about Dr. Gibson; to him 
the work in every department was worthy of the best, and of his 
own best he gave unstintedly. But whilst he gave himself 
whole-heartedly to the particular tasks of his own Mission, his 
outlook was singularly wide and catholic. For many years he 
was justly regarded as one of our ablest missionary statesmen. 

In the 1890 Missionary Conference his was one of the 
dominant personalities, and one has only to turn to the Records 
of that Conference and to the pages of the Chinese Recorder 
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to see how valuable his contributions were, and particularly 
with regard to what was perhaps the “burning question” at 
that time—the need of fresh translations of the Scriptures, It 
was most natural that he should have been selected to serve on 
several Executive Committees and that he was one of the com¬ 
pany of translators chosen to render the New Testament into 
easy Wenli, and it is worthy of note that this version was the 
earliest of the three “ Conference” versions to be completed. 

For the Centenary Conference in 1907, Dr, Gibson was 
elected one of the two chairmen. No one who attended that 
Conference will forget the way in which his capacity for 
business, his tact and his impartial courtesy graced the chair 
and the occasion. The paper on “The Church ” which Dr. 
Gibson’s Committee presented to the Conference was note¬ 
worthy for its grasp of essentials and for its constructive thought. 
At the Edinburgh Conference Dr. Gibson was chosen Chairman 
of the Commission on “The Church in the Mission Field” 
and the report presented is of permanent value. All through 
his missionary career Dr. Gibson was particularly interested in 
ecclesiastical matters and especially in Church union. Possibly 
to him, as much as to any one, belongs the honour of having, 
brought about one Presbyterian Chinese Church. 

Dr. Gibson was greatly honoured by his own church, 
which about ten years ago called him to the Moderator’s Chair. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to refer even 
in a general way to his many services to the missionary cause 
in China, but happily in his “Mission Problems and Mission 
Methods in South China ” published in 1901 he has given us 
valuable conclusions from his own experiences. 

Personally Dr. Gibson was a most genial and lovable man 
and those of us who knew him intimately have lost a friend 
from whom came many inspirations to consecration and much 
encouragement for the common tasks. His firm faith, his 
loyalty to Christ, his geuerous consideration, his happiness in 
his every-day work, his love for his Chinese colleagues and his 
calm assurance that Christ would ultimately triumph in China 
made him a splendid example to us all. 

The death of Mrs. Gibson in 1915 was a heavy blow to 
him and he never quite recovered from the loss. Two sons 
(one of whom is worthily following in his father’s footsteps 
in the Swatow mission) and a daughter survive him. 

G. H. B. 
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Our Book Table 


The Problem of the Pacific. By C. Brunsdon Fletcher, author of 
“ The New Pacific .” Preface by the Right Hon . Sir Wtn. Macgregor. 
With a Map. New York, Henry Holt & Co. /p/p. G. $3.00 net. 

This book was written by an Australian journalist concerning 
the greatest of the oceaus. The treatment of this vast topic ranges 
from the geographical, the historical, the commercial, to the political, 
and some of these are constantly interlocking. The fiual chapter 
is devoted to “Conclusions” which (with some abatements) are 
hopeful. The attitude of the author toward Japan is friendly and 
even cordial, perhaps more so than if he had written a year or two 
later. The many decades of German plottings are explained. But 
at the time of writing the fate of the German colonies had not been 
determined. As a lucid exposition of the Australian point of view 
this book is a distinct contribution to the rapidly growing literature 
of the subject. But it is made clear that the views of Australia, of 
Fiji, of India, and of the Mother of them all are widely if not 
hopelessly apart, not to say antagonistic. How they are to be 
practically reconciled is one important aspect of the Problem of the 
Pacific. 

S. 


The Riddle op Nearer AsrA. By Basil Mathews. Geo. H. Doran Co., 
New York. For sale by Chinese American Publishing Co., Shanghai. 
Mex. $1.90. 

There is a fascinatiou about that part of the world known as 
Nearer Asia—the meeting place of three continents and the prob¬ 
able cradle of the race—which will make this book attractive to 
many readers. The writer gives a succinct account of the history 
from ancient times down to 1914 at which time he was personally 
present in the region about which he writes. 

The clash of empires, the dawn of the new era with the coming 
of Christ, and the succeeding challenge of Islam, are all graphically 
sketched. The Arabs and Jews are described with sympathetic 
understanding, and the “Riddle” is closely connected with the 
future of the Jewish people. The aims of Zionism are set forth, as 
well as the views of Jews who have no desire to return to Palestine. 
Reaving the divergent political views to adjust themselves, the 
writer sees another vision of progress for the Jews which really 
fulfils the deepest and most spiritual ideals of all parties. “ The 
Jewish people will reach their full place in the world when they 
kneel at the feet of the risen Christ. They will miss their high 
destiny and lose their very existence as a people if they per¬ 
manently deny Him.” 

The events of recent years, aud the changes connected there¬ 
with, are referred to. It is foreshadowed that Asia Minor may 
become the junction of the great trunk railways of three continents 
and a “ stagnant backwater of the world become once again a way 
through which the tides of human life are driven.” Great possibi- 
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lities are to be found in the reconstruction of the Near East, but 
the best results will not come by simply re-sbuffiing the political 
cards or re-adjusting governments. The great need for Asia Minor, 
and for the whole world, is “a changed manhood, a moral leader¬ 
ship rooted in spiritual reality.’* 

Such institutions as the Robert College at Constantinople, the 
International College at Smyrna, and the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirut, have done and are doing splendid and effective work in 
raising up men who shall grapple with the riddle of Nearer Asia 
by means of Christian statesmanship and other forms of Christian 
service, which may lead to the years to come being the best ever 
known-by that region of such strange vicissitudes. 

I. M. 


The Teaching of the Qur'an. By the Rev. H. U. WkiTbrecht Stanton, 
Ph.D,, D.D. Published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl¬ 
edge , London. The Macmillan Company , New York y 191Q. 7/- net. 

Dr. Stanton has given to students and missionaries a handbook 
of the Koran which will make its study profitable and easy. One 
has often tried to read the Koran and soon put it down in despair: 
here is the key which makes it intelligible. 

“The Teaching of the Qur’an ” is not a large book, but its 136 
pages are full of information, well arranged for reference. 

The Introduction (pp. 9-29) gives us an historical sketch of 
the growth and preservation of the Koran. We see clearly how 
the prophet’s Christian relatives, Jewish friends, and tribal connec¬ 
tions influenced the production of the Koran, and how the circum¬ 
stances of his early and later life altered the tone of his messages. 

The main part of the book (pp. 30-73) is devoted to a systema¬ 
tic exposition of Koranic theology. It is well for us to have this 
kept distinct from the orthodox doctrines based on the Koran and 
Tradition, for modern Moslems are trying to rally around the 
Koran as the standard of their faith and the missionary needs to 
be able easily to find out what Mohammed himself taught. 

The third part of the book is a subject index of the Koran 
(pp. 76-110). This is a new feature, and will prove exceedingly 
interesting and useful. One can here find out with ease what 
Mohammed said, for instance, about Christians, or food, or hell, or 
marriage, or salvation, or the scriptures, or warfare. References and 
concise quotations are given. All that the Arabian prophet wrote 
about Jesus Christ and about himself is here easily accessible. 
This subject index will be invaluable to the preacher. 

Dr. Weitbrecht Stanton is a learned and practical missionary. 
He was in the Punjab for thirty-five years and he knows what the 
missionary wants. This book is the fruit of accurate scholarship 
and long experience. 

H. J. M. 


Beginnings In India. By Edgene Stock, D. C. E. 

Round about the Torres Straits. By the Right Rev. Gilbert White, 
D.D. London , Central Board of Missions & S . P. G, 2s . net each. 

Dr. Stock gives a bird’s eye view of the whole work of the 
Anglican Mission in India. Indifference and lethargy marked the 
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beginnings, in time to be succeeded by the most earnest zeal and 
consecrated labours of devoted men and women. The merchant in 
this field preceded the missionary of the church. The British 
merchant was careless of the Gospel at first. But later on this 
changed into friendliness. Conspicuous examples of men in the 
Service being keen on the propagation of the Gospel are given. 
The S. P, G. had at first to rely on Danish and German mis¬ 
sionaries. Ecclesiastical difficulties were met and overcome. 
Caste difficulties gave rise to Christian settlements. The growth 
and value of school and college, medical and female institutions are 
outlined. The chapter on “Firsts” glows with the warmth of 
devotion and triumphs. The first effort to revive an ancient 
church, and towards the establishment of an Indian Church are full 
of interest. 


Bishop White gives a record of Australian Church Missions. 
The romantic story of Carpentaria, Moa, and New Guinea is here 
told by an intrepid explorer. This book will tell you about 
mission work amongst the aboriginals, Yarrabah—and other savage 
centres. The aborigines are by no means the half animal suggested 
by Haeckel, nor degraded semi-humans as thought of by first 
settlers. They are a quiet and a timid people. The training of 
boys and girls, the faith of older people, show how all are uplifted 
by the gospel. The natives have shown capacity for discipline, 
unselfishness, self-restraint. The claim to have formed a civilized 
and Christian community where order, peace, and good will are 
the rule, and disorder and vice are the exception is well made, 
and a noble testimony to the workers and the transforming power 
of the gospel. These deserve careful attention. 


These books will kindle faith and stimulate endeavour. Both 
books have illustrations. 


M. 


Ministers of Mercy. By Jamhs H. Frankun, Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Canada. New York . Cloth 75 cents 
gold ; paper 50 cents gold. 

This latest product of the Missionary Education Movement is 
a neat little volume containing biographical sketches of ten medical 
missionaries. 

In the Foreword, the author frankly admits that the book was 
** made to order” j this is intimated also by the similarity of treat¬ 
ment of the ten subjects aud by the rather pedestrian quality of the 
style. However, the similarity of treatment is perhaps not without 
suggestiveness. One is inclined to venture one more observation. 
The War has quickened the people of this twentieth century to 
feel real thrills of heroism. Among these ten Ministers of Mercy 
are two war heroes, Dr. Bennett and Dr. Shepard. Their stories 
have the same ring that has sounded through the hundreds of tales 
of bravery which have stirred the quickened world in the months 
just past. Yet these two sketches are in no marked sense unlike 
the eight others in this book, which cover not the War but the 
whole century of medical missionary endeavour. 


H. C. 
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The Christian Crusade for World Democracy. S. Earl Taylor and 
H. E. Euccock. Methodist Book Concern, N.Y. Cloth G. $0.75 ; paper 
G, $0,50, 

This is a mission study book published as a part of the 
“ Centenary World Program for Methodism ” which is the con¬ 
tinuation of the great Methodist “drive” for “a vigorous and 
world-wide extension of the Kingdom of God as the only answer 
which the Christian Church can make to a world at war” and in 
disorder. 

By means of suggestive and striking chapter and paragraph 
titles, by choice quotations from authoritative writers on national 
and international problems, with the help of a few photographs 
that have each its own special personal and human appeal, and by 
the use of diagramatlc maps, all of which supplement the vivid ad¬ 
vertising style of the Interesting text, a book has been prepared 
which will catch and hold the attention of the most casual reader 
long enough to force ou him some glimpse of the significance and 
scope of missionary work as a great factor in world reconstruction. 

The maps deserve special mention; each one is certain to 
attract and to instruct. Each map carries au inescapable message. 
The text is quite in keeping with the titles and maps. From this 
book one can get more quickly than from any other the “ lay-out ” 
of the modern missionary campaign the w'orld around. But such a 
book can only be an introduction to the more thoughtful study 
which an awakened interest requires. 


Ecclesiology : A Study of the Churches. By Rev. Edwin C. Dargan, 
D.D., ELD. Translated by Yeung Hoi Feng and Yeung Wen Fan. 
Published by ike Baptist Publication Society, Canton. Mex. $1.00. 

The English edition of this work was first issued as a text book 
in 1897. A second edition followed iu 1915. The present Chinese 
edition, printed on white paper and in clear type, reaches some 
796 pages and was published in 1919. 

Though prepared primarily for use in the Graves’ Theological 
Seminary and candidly stated to be of a controversial nature—set¬ 
ting forth the views of those holding the Baptist faith, this new 
addition to the only too few works on this great subject should 
be valued by all lovers of the truth even though the views set forth 
do not exactly coincide with their own or those of their particular 
denomination. The translators evidently are men who are capable 
of thinking for themselves as we are told that they have “seen fit 
to insert many facts in detail which deal more directly with the 
subject of Church History and these serve to give clearness and 
continuity to those students who have not delved so deeply into 
Church History.” 

The style is easy 21 which makes the reading of it a 
pleasure and not a burden ; it also gives the book a much wider 
circle of readers. The translators seem to have done their work 
well ou the whole ; the first part tends to be somewhat more of the 
classic style. In such a large volume slips naturally creep in such 
as jji. for $1 for Apostolic Fathers, but, apart 
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from such, the work is issued in an attractive style, clearly printed, 
and well bound. 

We hope this book will find its way into many libraries not 
connected particularly with the denomination by which it is issued, 
and thus enrich the Chinese Church of the future, the leaders of 
which must face this and many another difficult question and form 
their own judgment on such matters. 

J. v. 


“ The Jesus of History.” By T. R. Glover, LL-D, Prepared in Chinese by 
Evan Morgan and Chou Yan Lou. Shanghai. C. Z, S. Mex. $ 0 . 25 . 

If there are any readers of the Chinese Recorder who are 
not acquainted with Dr. Glover’s “ Conflict of Religions in the 
Early Roman Empire,” and the same highly gifted author’s smaller 
book " The Jesus of History ” the loss is theirs. 

“The Jesus of History” in Chinese should be acceptable to 
all Chinese students whatever their religious convictions may be. 
It not only lets in a flood of new light on the synoptic narrative, 
but is also a masterful piece of apologetic suited to the need of 
present-day thought. 

The translators have caught the spirit of the original and given 
us in excellent Chinese a good presentation of a justly famous book* 

P. J- 


$ % gf Easy Dictionary of Phonetic Script. 34 els. 

ggj 1 * & Phonetic Script Dictionary of Characters. 46 cts . 

^ # If fill Phonetic Script Catechism, 20 cts . 

& It S 8 f! St Shansi Phonetic Script Magazine. 25 cts . 

These four books are issued by the educational authorities of 
Shansi Province who are doing their utmost to make the use of 
phonetic script popular and universal in the province. 

The first is a dictionary of phonetics. The author states that 
in the older books one character might have been found under 
several phonetic logograms because the said character was read 
differently to express different meanings. This confused the 
learner and the present book gives the character under its principal 
sound and meaning and puts the secondary meaning and sound 
alongside. Under each logogram is a list of the characters spelled 
with that sign. 

The second dictionary has a romanized as well as a character 
index. Any character may be found under its radical or from the 
sound index. 1 Thus, if one wishes to find the character H and 
ascertain the phonetic spelling he looks for the character under its 
radical and is referred to page -fc A where he finds the character 
and its phonetic sign. Or he may turn to the romanized index and 
look up “Ro.” Opposite the sound is ” P. 78” indicating that 
all characters with that sound are found on the seventy-eighth 
page. 

The third book explains how the phonetic script came fnto 
being and what its uses are and the fourth is a bound volume of 
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the Phonetic Magazine for the fifth month of this year. The 
magazine is not issued on Sundays which is a point in its favour. 
It contains a selection of entertaining and instructive matter and is 
interlined character and script. 

J. D. 


The Spiritual Interpretation op Nature. By James Y. Simpson, D. 
Sc. H ${■ st- Prepared in Chinese by Evan Morgan and Wang 

Tiao Shkng. Christian Literature Society, M. $o 20. 


Chinese students and those generally who have felt the breath 
of the new order are keenly interested in the bearing of scientific 
truth on religious faith. Dr. Simpson’s book was written to show 
that physical science illumines and confirms instead of destroying 
spiritual realities. It has been done into admirable Chinese. 
Nothing could be of more timely assistance to those working 
amoug non-Christian students and educated men. It will also be 
of real service to Christian young men and women perplexed by 
the supposed conflict between evolutionary, biological, psy¬ 
chological, and other scientific thought with the tenets of their 
faith. 


J. D. S. 


Training the Power op Observation. By H. L. Zia, Associated Press 
of China. 4. cts, Mex. 

This booklet is neat in every way : in get-up, in style, in 
matter. The subject is important and adequately treated. The 
divisions are clear, the reasoning natural, and the illustrations to 
the point. The pow r er of observation in learning, invention, 
efficiency, success, morals are set forth. It is most important, for 
instance, to differentiate well between goodness and worldliness. If 
observation is trained one will not be carried away by the fashions 
of the world and the glory thereof. Hints are given on how to 
train the faculty. This is excellent. The style is advanced, 
suitable to the student. 

M. 


(Christian Women’s Tetter Writer). ± % fg |& 
m m * Isl Si IS B m At M # * %■ Mission Book Company , Shanghai. 
Mex. $0 /0. 

This is a letter writer for young ladies. It is wholly in 
Christian terms. Any girl wanting to write a letter on any subject 
to friends or relatives will find here most excellent models. Dot 
every school get it. The last two words in the title, i. e., fj| 
should be eliminated in the next edition. 

M. 


“ 1 low Children Learn.” By Frank N. Freeman, Professor, Educa¬ 
tional Psychology, University of Chicago. London: George G. Harr op. 
6 /-net . 

The aim of this book is to show how teaching can be founded 
on the child’s natural responses. These are in turn taken up and 
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studied. The view point is that of Dewey, Thorndike, and that 
school from whose writings direct quotations are made. It is a 
resume and summary of a wide range of literature on educational 
psychology together with some phases of eugenics. It is well 
organized, but the style strikes one as a little rigid, which prob¬ 
ably is due to the extreme condensation. The author has tried 
to find the golden mean between conflicting opinions, and has 
admirably succeeded, as for instance instead of spending over much 
time on the question “ When do certain capacities develop,” he 
asks “What forms do they take at different times.” Again he 
checks up the statement that before adolescence the child is 
egotistical, selfish, whereas at adolescence the child becomes 
altruistic, by showing that this comparison is not true of either 
side. He believes that hereditary strains can be discovered and 
guided; or, in other words, that inherited worthy capacities can be 
intensified. The function of the teacher in this connection is to so 
control the stimuli as to give the best capacities their fullest 
chance. The book will be valuable to those who have not had 
much chance to study direct the authorities on which it is based. 
It will also serve to remind others of what they have forgotten. It 
is one of the latest books covering this important field. It might 
form a text book for advanced college students, who are studying 
this subject. Each chapter concludes with questions and top¬ 
ics for discussion and a selected list of references. 

R. 


Mechanics of Character Formation: An Introduction to Psycho¬ 
analysis. By WmijAM A. White, M.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. G. $3.00. 

A few years ago such a book as this would have been looked 
at askance, as a herald of materialism and atheism. But since 
modern scientists have made their discussions of the freedom of the 
will a mere new form of psychological Calvinism, so that deter¬ 
ministic views hold the field, and theologians rub their eyes at 
their new bed-fellows, a book of this sort was not only inevitable, 
but will be blessed by those who came to curse. In a brief review 
we can merely indicate ihe general liue of thought, which is to 
explain the relation of linguistic and thought symbols, and of 
dreams, to the conscious life, the striving of the Individual and 
group wills to realize themselves. To missionaries especially we 
recommend Chapter X. Do we not all know the extroverted mis¬ 
sionary who says to his brother, “ Why do you not preach a flam¬ 
ing evangel?” and the introverted missionary who replies, 
“Why do you not spend more time ou the language?” On page 
267 the author speaks of the theory of psycho-physical parallelism 
as a “bugaboo.” Here we think he goes beyond bis province. 
He writes on a monistic assumption, and need not be criticized 
for that; but when he comes to argue as though it were proven, 
then he is pilfering more than a little of Martineau’s causality. He 
admits immortality ; can he get that from pure monism ? And is 
a dualism of mind and body in any worse case than a dualism 
of body and energy such as he assumes throughout the book? 
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Finally the conclusions of pragmatism are very plain in a number 
of places, though usually the writer maintains that lofty aloofness 
from metaphysics that the scientist, and especially the physician, 
usually affects. In this case the pragmatic scientist has merely 
caught the metaphysician in bathing and has stolen his clothes. 

H. K. W. 


The Organization and Administration op Sunday Schools. By Jesse 
h. Cunninggim and Eric M. North. 1919. Methodist Book Concern. 
G. $0.60 cents , net. 

This new book belongs to a series of handbooks which make 
up a “ Traiuiug Course for Leadership,” edited by Henry H. 
Meyer and E. H. Chappell. The authors regard their plan as new 
in that it “offers an exposition of fundamental principles instead of 
suggesting a fixed form of organization.” 

The real value of the book lies in the fact that it presents 
principles of religious education that are now generally accepted as 
correct by those who are making a special study of education, but 
that have not yet become established in practice. The presentation 
is fresh, interesting, and easy reading, 

The authors aim to stimulate a higher quality of educational 
work in our Sunday schools. The chapters on “Training in Con¬ 
duct” and the “Physical Equipment” of the Sunday school are 
worthy of particular consideration. 

Again our attention is directed to the wonderful changes that 
are taking place in our ideas of the aim, subject matter, and 
method of religious education. The book is fruitful in suggestions 
for the mission field. 

J. B. W. 


The Religious Experience oe Israel. By Wiluam J. Hutchins. Asso¬ 
ciation Press of New York . G. $1.90. 

This is a book for Bible study classes of adults and young 
people in connection with Christian associations and churches, 
prepared at the request of the “ Commission on Bible Study and 
other Christian Educational Books of the International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations.” Its purpose is to provide 
an introduction to the study of the Old Testament and a guide to a 
general survey of the same. 

The studies are arranged to cover daily readings for half a 
year, though often time could profitably be spent iu more thorough 
studies of particular sections. The author has given the best 
results of modern research in O. T. subjects. He wishes to “ find 
and share ‘ the pile of good thoughts * with which the O. T. has 
ever been enriching the life of the world.” He seeks to “ garner 
wheat and gather flowers on ground which has been the battlefield 
of scholarship.” 

This carefully prepared and up-to-date series of studies will be 
found a valuable handbook for teachers of Bible study classes in 
China, We heartily recommend its use. 


E. B. 
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Moral Education as a Reconstruction Problem. By Norman E. 

Richardson, The Abingdon Press. G. $,015 cents net. 

This thirty-page pamphlet seeks an answer to the questions 
“What truth do we want to see realized in the lives of the coming 
generation of American citizens ? How can that truth be selected 
and organized so that the public school will do its work, the 
religious day-school its work, and the Sunday school its work ? In 
all of these schools how can the truth be taught so as to awaken 
loyalty and devotion? How can it be made to eventuate in conduct 
and character?’' He believes the putting of religion firmly into the 
social inheritance of every member of the coming generation of 
American citizens is the supreme challenge of the reconstruction 
period. The teaching process must ensure that biblical knowledge 
eventuates in ethical conduct. He argues that the week-day 
school of religious education is the fitting instrument to assume 
responsibility, but that the movement must be directed by the 
Sunday-school boards of the various denominations acting co-opera¬ 
tively and harmoniously. While written with the United States 
exclusively in view the principles expressed are of interest to 
Christian educators in every laud. 

G. H. McNeue. 


Militarism in Education. By J. Langdon-Davies. Headley Bros. v 
London. 2/6. 

This book maintains as a fundamental principle that, in educa¬ 
tion, the welfare of the child should come first. It is demonstrated 
that the educational system of Germany for many years past has 
aimed at inculcating State worship and autocratic thinking, the 
individuals being cramped and shaped to particular models, and in 
the process the welfare of the pupil as a unit has suffered im¬ 
mensely. Since the war has failed to get Germany what she 
wanted, some of her thoughtful writers are advocating a change in 
the educational system, caring more for morality and peaceful 
culture than for a narrow and jingoistic patriotism. Unfortunately 
Great Britain and America seem in some danger of taking up the 
discredited system ; in some quarters there is feverish anxiety to- 
iuculcate narrow patriotism in the children, and lead up to com¬ 
pulsory military service as the climax of our educational efforts. 
Educationalists must be on their guard lest, after defeating Prus- 
sianism, the free nations of the world allow themselves to be 
conquered by the worst elements in the system we did so much tu 
destroy. “ We must cease to educate for war and to inculcate the 
doctrine of force; we must realize the real value of education and 
free it from commercial and military considerations. If we militarize 
our educational system, we are surely preparing for future war.” 
Educationalists in China would do well to read this little book. 

I. M. 


The Pupils’ Class Book op English Composition. Macmillan & Co.,. 
Ltd., London. Books 1 to 5; Book / @ //-; Books 2 to 5 @ 1/3. 

Mr. Edward J. S. Eay’s books for school children are generally 
very attractive, and the series known as The Pupils’ Class Book of 
English Composition (Books 1 to 5) are extraordinarily good. 
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We have Book 2 before us, and, although written primarily for 
English children, the book is just as useful to Chinese students in 
the second or third years of the Middle School course. Many 
teachers now firmly believe that a thoroughly English environment 
is necessary for Chinese students while learning the English 
language, and Mr. Lay’s books supply this needed ''atmosphere” 
admirably. 

The books are rendered highly interesting to the pupils by the 
inclusion of personal letters, children’s games, things to make, 
extracts for imitation, pairs of words, thought gems for writing out, 
poetical extracts, and several very pleasing simple line drawings 
which the interested pupil will take a delight in colouring. 

A “Little Dictionary” ha9 been added, and will be found 
useful in the spelling and writing lessons. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Company are to be congratulated on the 
publication of such an admirable series of class books. 

G. S. F. K. 


The Pupils’ Class Book in Geography, Europe. By Edward J. S. Lay. 

London: Macmillan & Co. 159 pages, paper covers , price //-. 

This is a simple text book on geography suitable for higher 
primary classes. The language is clear and simple, the maps are 
numerous, not overcrowded, and instructive, while numerous graphs 
serve to visualize important comparisons. 

The series is written with a view to enabling children habitually 
to do more for themselves, and there appear at the close of each 
chapter thought provoking questions, and exercises in map reading 
and graph making. There is constant recapitulation of the prin¬ 
ciples of regional geography and exercises on the maps of the world 
are contained in every chapter. 

In classes where English is sufficiently well mastered this book 
ought to prove serviceable in China. 

J. M. E. 


“ Living Together as Boys.” By W. R. Boorman. Association Press, 
New York. G. $ 0.35. 

This is a series of Bible studies for boys while in camp. There 
are twenty-eight lessons grouped uuder three general headings. 
First, “ Elements of Camp Life,” seven lessons, with such titles as 
“On Duty,” “Camp Frieuds,” “Camp Spirit,” etc. Second, 
“ Developing Camp Spirit,” fourteen lessons, among them ‘ Co¬ 
operation,” “Patience,” “Camp Honor,” “Ideals,” “Sin,” etc. 
Third, “Needs of the Camp,” seven lessons on “Opportunity to 
Think,” “ A Spirit of Service,” “ The Right Goal,” etc. 

The lessons are well adapted to camp life in America but prob¬ 
ably would not be of much use in China. There is, however, much 
material that could be worked over and used with Chinese boys. 

J. C. C. 
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“Three Plays for Boys. ,j By Fay and Emerson. Association Press , 
New York . G. $0.35, 

Three short plays for American school boys. 

The first “ A Regular Fellow’’ is a camp experience by a boy 
who has been pampered by his mother till he is no boy at all. The 
camp life brings out the real boy in him. It would not fit conditions 
in China very well without modifications. 

The second, “Lend a Hand,” is a boy scout sketch also laid in 
camp. Its main feature is first aid and co-operation in doing the 
camp work. Chinese scouts could use it as it is. 

The third, “If I Were a Boy,” is also a boy scout play but 
would have little or no meaning for Chinese boys since it is about 
a boy whose brother enlisted and went to France during the war. 

J. C. C. 


Collapse of Christless Civilizations. By Richard Cameron Wylie, 
EE.D. National Reform Association, Pittsburgh , Penn. G. $0.50, 
postpaid. 

The National Reform Association was founded during the dark 
days of the Civil War in the United States and its object has been 
to secure an Amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
giving a distinctly Christian Acknowledgement of God as the Ruler 
of the nation. This book is written in the interests of this thought 
and attempts to show that “Nations are moral beings, because 
they have a moral character of their own, and are rewarded and 
punished accordingly.” The author contends that “The organic 
law of every nation should embody, in the same clause which 
declares the political sovereignty of the people, an acknowledge¬ 
ment of God as the source of their authority to establish a govern¬ 
ment ; of the Lord Jesus Christ as the administrator of the divine 
government of the nations ; and of the divine will as supreme law 
in national affairs.” 

The book was written just before the Armistice was declared, 
while the outlook was very dark and hope seemed almost ready to 
die in the hearts of many. The outlook is different to-day, and 
while the Allies have suffered grievously, yet we should scarcely 
like to call it a “collapse,” nor to call them altogether “ Christless 
nations.” On page 117 the author says, “What we need is to get 
God on our side, and all will be well.” We prefer Lincoln’s 
interpretation—that we should be on God’s side. 

The book is well written and contains many thoughtful 
suggestions which it would be well for Christians everywhere t® 
ponder. 

F. 


Modern Church Finance. By Albert F. McGarrah. F. H. Revell 
Co., New York and London. $1.25. 

The Art of Money Collecting (for Missions, etc.). By A. B. Kray. 
Published at 387 Sauchiekall Sf. y Glasgow. Paper covers 3/6, 

Two excellent books—full of suggestion, stimulus, and “potted 
wisdom.” The books are complementary, for their fields are 
largely different. Mr. McGarrah (Lecturer on Church Efficiency 
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in McCormack Theological Seminary) provides a complete guide to 
success in raising church funds—locally. Mr. Keay, on the 
contrary, shows us how mouey is raised—and raised in abundance 
—from outside sources. 

Both writers are experts, and though writing on finance survey 
their theme from a high spiritual plane. We are shown, inter alia, 
Modern Methods (emphasising Envelope Systems); Publicity Ideas; 
How to Collect Arrears ; To Avoid Deficits and Raise Debts; How 
to Conduct Campaigns; How to Secure larger Budgets; How to 
Make Church Finances Minister to Spiritual Efficiency. 

But how can a brief rdsume do justice to such vital books as 
these? Both volumes are scientific, up-to-date, and practicable. 
Readers interested in these subjects—and who is not ?—will find 
these books a wise investment. Vcrbum sap. 

L. 


The control of the Drink Trade. By Henry Carter. Longmans , 
Green & CoLondon. 2/6 net. 

. This is a full and careful account of attempts on the part of the 
Government to control the use of alcohol in the United Kingdom 
during the Great War. “The case against drink was that it 
impaired efficiency.” (Introduction, page 5.) A hint is also given 
of ‘he developments which took place in the United States. It was 
felt that greater sobriety for the nation and the individual was an 
absolute necessity for the safety of the State. 

This volume clearly points out that the powerful organization 
of the liquor trade was and is possibly the greatest obstacle to 
reform in the use of alcohol in the United Kingdom. The daily 
turn over in this trade is reckoned at half a million sterling. 

The result of exhaustive study was the appointment of a 
Central Control Board with considerable and drastic powers. 
Many facts, charts, and reports are given, together with interest¬ 
ing appendices. 

It is felt that the ground won for sobriety during the war 
must be maintained. 

The experience of the Board is witness to the value ci effective 
control of the Liquor Traffic as an aid to production. The drink 
question is recognized as an integral part of the whole problem of 
social well being. 

This volume sums up an attempt to apply the doctrine of 
moderation towards alcoholism as over against that of prohibition 
in the United States. Which experiment will pay the most is yet 
a question of the future. 

R. 


The Chronicle ok an Old Town. By Albert Benjamin Cunningham* 
The Abingdon Press , New York. Gold $1.50 net. 

In these bustling strenuous times a book like this is as welcome 
as it is wise. The unpleasant transplanting of a minister aud his 
family from a forgetful and unappreciative congregation to the 
good people of a quiet old town is told with power, pathos, and 
point. With time to stop aud converse, and pick up the love 
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threads, we learn much, acquire an incentive to think through, and 
realize there is much cause for thankfulness in the fine stock from 
which a great nation has received some of the best elements of its 
greatness. 

G. M. 


The New China Review. October igr*). 

The Frontispiece is an excellent photograph of Sir E. 
Trelawney Backhouse. 

Of the six contributed articles the first is by Mr. E. T. C. 
Werner oil the Burial Place of Genghis Khan. The two longest 
contributions are continuations of serials, the first by Henri Dord, 
S. J., on Le Grand Pelerinage Bouddhique de Lang-chan, mainly 
topographical and historical; the other, by Rev. J. Hutson, is a 
detailed description of Chinese Life on the Tibetan Foothills. 
Rev. A. C. Moule translates a Spanish account of Gregory Lopez, 
Bishop in China in 1654. Prof. E. H. Parker writes an account of 
Huai Man Tzu, Philosopher and Prince. Mr. Christopher Irving 
furnishes details of an ancient temple in the Fang Shan district, 
Chihli, containing two stones, the article giviug a photograph of 
one of them showing a well proportioned Maltese cross on one side, 
perhaps a relic of T'ang Dynasty Nestorianism. Eight pages of 
Notes and Queries, and four pages of notices of Recent Literature 
complete the number. 


Correspondence 


CHINESE CHURCH HYMNAL. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—It has long been 
felt by many that the Chinese 
Church Hymnal, the collection 
of hymns prepared by the Rev. 
Jonathan Lees, of which the 
greater number are of his own 
translating, has never received 
the appreciation which isdeserved 
by the literary merits of the 
hymns, and their adequacy as a 
vehicle for the thought of the 
original. This has been due, in 
no small measure, to the fact that 
the music of the tunes suggested 
for the hymns has only been 
available in a separate volume, 
differently numbered, and fre¬ 


quently in a form which cannot 
be fitted to the Chinese words 
without some degree of modifica¬ 
tion. 

It is now proposed to prepare 
a new edition, in which a suit¬ 
able tune or tunes shall be print¬ 
ed on the same page with each 
hymn, in the form that we are 
familiar with in our own Eng¬ 
lish hymn-books. 

Those who are behind this 
proposal desire to kuow with 
what support it is likely to meet; 
I therefore wish, with your per¬ 
mission, to avail myself of the 
Recorder to say that I shall be 
glad to hear from any of your 
readers in whose field the book 
is in use. 

Is such an edition desirable ? 
Should it be published in sol-fa as 
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well as in staff notation ? Can an 
estimate be given of the number 
of copies that would be used, 
say, in five years ? Are the 
tunes in the present music edi¬ 
tion in every case satisfactory ? 
In cases where the tune suggest¬ 
ed is not used, what tune is 
used, and where is it to be 
found ? Would it be desirable 
to print any of the tunes in a 
lower or in a higher key ? 
Would it be desirable to make 
any slight alterations in any 
tune, so as to make it easier for 


Chinese congregational singing 
by the removal of difficult in¬ 
tervals, half-tones, etc. ? What 
is the usage in different stations 
in cases where it is not clear 
which Chinese character should 
be sung to two slurred notes? 
In short, how can we, in these 
or other ways, increase the use¬ 
fulness of the book ? 

Yours cordially, 

A. T. Thorpe. 

Siaochang, Chihli, 
via Techow. 


Missionary News 


General 


HOW CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 

MEETS THE NEEDS OF THE 
CHURCH IN CHINA. 

In a recent conference of 
preachers and teachers, ten of 
the things lacking in the Chinese 
Church were stated as follows: 

1. Daily Bible Reading. 

2. Ability to read the Scriptures. 

3. Daily Prayer. 

4 . Regular attendance at church. 

5. The ability to give expression 
to religious experiences and 
feelings. 

6. Ability to give persuasive wit¬ 
ness for Christ. 

7. Leadership, 

8. Sense of responsibility. 

9. Service. 

10. Sense of stewardship. 

That these are the great weak¬ 
nesses of the Chinese Church 
few would deuy. The first four 
are conspicuously absent in 
many fields. The failure to 
teach new converts to make their 
religion articulate is responsible 
for the slow growth of the 


church. It seems as though no 
one could say anything except 
the pastor or preachers. The 
rest are silent partners indeed 
and rarely open their mouths. 
There is practically no testimony 
of the sort so precious to the 
Church at home, so edifying to 
the hearers, and so strengthening 
to the oue making the testimony. 

The cry for leadership is a 
vital one. But leaders do not 
spring up over night and few 
can be plucked out of heathenism 
and developed into leaders in 
the Church without training. 
There must be a training camp 
for leaders as for officers in the 
army. The sense of responsibi¬ 
lity must be cultivated by laying 
cumulative responsibility upon 
our people. When everything 
is done for them they will con¬ 
tinue to cling to the skirts of 
their spiritual parents. 

We must create habits of Bible 
study, prayer, church attend¬ 
ance. We must insist upon 
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catechumens learning to read, 
at least the Phonetic. We must 
give opportunity for self-expres¬ 
sion and witness. We must 
train leaders who will gladly 
assume more responsibility. 
We must encourage service and 
giving. Not an easy or short 
program. Probably all will 
agree to the above. But what 
means shall vve use? 

I believe we have a friend in 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
which we know not. I am 
convinced that it will meet just 
the needs of the Church in China. 
By its pledge it binds the 
members to Bible study, prayer, 
and faithfulness at church, and 
its beautifully prepared topic 
booklets encourage the same. 
It also says, “If unable to read 
I will diligently try to learn to 
read the Bible." Christian 
Eudeavor sets a standard of 
literacy. 

As far as self-expression is 
concerned and witnessing for the 


truth, the open meetings furnish 
splendid opportunity for growth 
in this important matter, while 
the committee work and leading 
of the meetings is the best 
elementary training for leader¬ 
ship. The members learn by 
doiug, than which nothing could 
be more fundamental. Mission¬ 
ary activities and instruction in 
stewardship may form a vital 
part of every society. 

There are few difficulties in 
the way of organizing C. E. 
societies. It suits any age and 
small numbers are no hindrance. 
Women’s prayer-meetings, boys’ 
and girls’ schools, country con¬ 
gregations, Christian business 
houses, among others, find the 
abundant and carefully prepared 
literature adapted to their needs. 
Those who are already using the 
literature will assure its doiug 
the most good by organizing 
their people into Christian En¬ 
deavor Societies. 

Rev. Paul R. Abbott. 


Reports 


THE CHINA MEDICAL BOARD OF 
THE ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION. 

In December, 1918, Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, who had been 
in charge of the home office of 
the China Medical Board since 
its organization in the fall of 
1915, felt it necessary to resign 
this position, 011 account of the 
demands made upon his time by 
the General Education Board, of 
which he had lately become 
president. His place as General 
Director of the China Medical 
Board has been taken by Mr. 
George E. Vincent, president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, who 


is assisted by Mr. K. R. Embree, 
formerly secretary of Yale Uni¬ 
versity and now secretary both 
of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and of the China Medical Board. 
Dr. Vincent, together with Mr. 
Roger S. Greene, recently visited 
a number of places in China in 
order to familiarize himself to 
some extent with the actual 
conditions in the field. 

The experience gained during 
the first three years of the 
Board’s work, and the increased 
cost of all enterprises in China 
due to the exchange and the 
high prices of foreign materials 
and supplies, have made it seem 
necessary to restudy some of the 
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policies which had been adopted 
at the outset. Particularly in 
the matter of aid to mission 
hospitals, it may not be possible 
to cooperate with such a large 
number of institutions as had at 
first been hoped. Whereas the 
need for additional doctors had 
seemed at first the most urgent, 
in cases in which a more nearly 
adequate staff has been provided, 
it has been found that other 
equally urgent needs develop, 
that is, in the matter of equip* 
ment and funds for current 
expenses, if the staff is to be 
utilized to the best advantage, 
and the attempt has been made 
to help meet some of these needs 
in the institutions to which the 
Board was already in a sense 
committed, thus reducing the 
funds available for extension of 
the work. A grant was made 
for the support of one teacher on 
the staff of the Pennsylvania 
Medical School of St. John’s 
University, aud a payment of 
$1,200 was authorized as a 
scholarship for one science 
teacher who was to go to the 
United States for graduate study 
in preparation for teaching in 
the premedical department of 
that institution. 

Since June, 1918, grants 
amounting to $11,852.33 were 
made to ten Chinese doctors for 
postgraduate work in the United 
States, six of these grants being 
renewals. New grants for four 
undergraduate medical students, 
already in the United States, 
amounted to $5,005. Scholar¬ 
ships to six Chinese nurses came 
to $4,066. While the original 
appropriations included travel 
allowances, the increased cost of 
transportation made necessary 
an additional appropriation of 
$4,000 for this purpose, making 
the total amount authorized for 
the foreign study of Chinese doc¬ 
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tors, medical students, and nurses 
$24,923 33 to June 30, 1919- 

Fellowships and grauts-in-aid 
of various kinds were given 
during the same period to sixteen 
foreign doctors, all but one of 
whom were missionaries, to a 
total amount of $15,875. 

The demands upon the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation for war work, 
the unfavorable exchange— 
affecting both the missionary 
societies and the China Medical 
Board — and the absence from 
the field of many mission doctors 
contributed to lessen the work 
done towards the improving of 
mission hospitals during the past 
year. Appropriations for this 
purpose were made from June, 
1918, to June, 1919, as follows : 

Southern Baptist Hospital, at 
Yangchow, $45,000 Mex. for 
buildings and equipment. 

American Presbyterian Hos¬ 
pital, at Chaugtek, Hunan, an 
annual grant of $2,250 gold for 
maintenance. 

Northern Baptist Hospital, at 
Shaobsing, $1,050 gold towards 
the additional cost of an X-ray 
outfit. 

Eoudon Mission Hospital, at 
Tsangchow, Chihli, towards the 
support of a nurse. 

American Board Hospital, at 
Tehchow, $3,583.56 Mex. to¬ 
wards the cost of repairs and 
improvements made necessary 
by the floods of 1917 and an 
additional grant for the support 
of a business manager. 

Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society for improvements in 
buildings and equipment for the 
Uuehowfu Hospital, $25,500 
Mex.; an annual grant of $4,500 
Mex. for maintenance ; and 
contributions to the support oi a 
nurse and a secretary. 

American Episcopal Mission, 
at Anking, $6,000 Mex. towards 
a doctor’s residence. 
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Americau Methodist Mission, 
at Kiukiang, for the support of 
a Chinese nurse returned from 
the United States, and to the 
same mission for the Wuhu 
Hospital, $40,000 gold towards 
a new building and $7,250 gold 
per annum for increased main¬ 
tenance expenses, including 
salaries of additional personnel. 
This appropriation was made 
conditional upon the contri¬ 
bution of an equal amount by 
the mission over and above its 
previous budget. It is likely 
that in the future the China 
Medical Board will make most 
of its grants on this basis, that 
is, upon condition that the 
missionary society concerned 
assumes at least one half of the 
total cost of the proposed 
additions or improvements. 

An appropriation of $144,115 
was made to cover loss by 
exchange on those grants to 
mission hospitals on which a 
rate of two for one had been 
guaranteed, and $50,000 ad¬ 
ditional was voted to cover 
similar losses on grants to the 
Shantung Christian University. 


CHINESE TRACT SOCIETY. 

The 41st annual meeting of 
the trustees of the above society 
was recently held in Shanghai. 
A statement of accounts pre¬ 
sented by the Hou. Treasurer, 
Mr. T. D. Begg, showed that 
$3,197.41 had been paid out 
for printing and $2,231.18 for 
office expenses. The total income 
from all sources was $8,770.50 
and the total expenditure 
$5,942.15. The amount received 
from sales was $4,741.33. 

I11 the Bible story the seven 
“prosperous” years preceded 
the seven “ lean ” years and the 
Chinese Tract Society’s experi¬ 
ence of the last few years seems 


to have followed these lines. 
Examining the figures for the 
past fourteen years we find that 
during the first seven years of that 
period the total sales amounted 
to $69,084.19 or an average of 
$9,869.17 and that during the 
past seven years the totals were: 
$45,096.11 or an average of 
$6,442.30. 

This gradual falling off has 
naturally caused some heart- 
searchings on the part of those 
responsible for the carrying on 
of the work. 

The small comfort that may 
have been derived by knowing 
that during the Great War all 
societies were suffering in the 
same way seems to have been 
denied the Society as the reports 
from sister societies, whilst not 
reaching their usual high mark, 
do not show any sign of marked 
decline, especially during the 
past year. 

In the foreword to the 1918- 
1919 Annual Report the question 
is frankly faced by the directors 
and three possible reasons given 
for this leanness:—first, the lack 
of a central depot as a “ touch 
point” with purchasers of litera¬ 
ture ; second, lack of funds 
for issuing new literature; and 
thirdly the lack of a central 
office where fellow missionaries 
might come in contact with the 
general and other secretaries of 
the Society. 

The hope is expressed that 
during the coming year steps 
will be taken to remove these 
hindrances and that a new term 
of usefulness will follow for the 
Society in the coming years. 


HKNGCHOW-CHKNCHOW CHINESE 
CONVENTION : HUNAN PRES¬ 
BYTERIAN MISSION. 

These two fields are similar in 
extent of territory, nature of the 
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work, problems and needs. One 
of our number, reading the 
article in the Chinese Recorder 
July 1919, “The Evangelistic 
Outlook in South Fuhkien,” felt 
in its message the voicing of our 
needs. 

Hengcbow’s territory lies north 
of the Chenchow field, with the 
city of Lei Yang central to both. 
Here, for four days of late Octo¬ 
ber, came eighty odd delegates, 
besides Christians of the local 
district. Mornings were spent 
with the New Testament; certain 
fundamental and vital questions 
being answered by direct study 
of the text:—(1st) Who is Jesus 
and what does he do for men? 
{2nd) What does it mean to be a 
Christian? (3rd) How is a Chris¬ 
tian to conquer in the conflict 
with sin? (4th) What is the 
result of being without Jesus? 
In the afternoons the Chinese 
version of Dr. J. H. Jowett’s 
“The Passion for Souls” (^6 

6 m a m ± id was studied 
chapter by chapter. Both morn¬ 
ings and afternoons had one of 
the following prayer studies :— 

(1) relation of faith to prayer ; 

(2) how one’s own sins hinder 
his prayers; (3) prayer is to 
bring us in harmony with God’s 
will and not merely to get 
things; (4) for what should we 
pray? (5) the relation between 
prayer and service; (6) prayer 
as a means of constant fellowship 
with God ; (7) study of some of 
Paul’s prayers. After the talk 
was an ample season of prayer 
open to all, its purpose being 
personal searching of heart. Of 
evenings the delegates divided 
into bands, some for open air 
street-preaching, others for evan¬ 
gelistic testimony in the chapel. 
All the missionaries shared in 
each form of service. The first 
part of Sunday morning was 
devoted to Sabbath school lesson, 


in the conviction that the most 
essential feature of Christian 
worship is the mutual study of 
the Word, this outranking ser¬ 
mons in value. The convention 
motto was John 5:39. The clos¬ 
ing session consisted of a talk 
unfolding the heart of “ Victori¬ 
ous Eife Studies” by R. C. Mc- 
Qnilkin, late of the Sunday School 
Times , and a Christian Endeavor 
service. 

Three missionaries from Heng- 
chow and two from Chenchow 
attended, being our full evangel¬ 
istic force. One of the Heng- 
chow missionary wives held a 
ten days’ meeting with the 
women of Eei Yang. The dele¬ 
gates represented fifteen large 
districts or counties ( ksien ) hav¬ 
ing churches with baptized mem¬ 
bership, being almost one-fourth 
of the total districts in Hunan 
province. 

Seven ordained missionaries 
of the two stations had already 
signed a petition to the Presby¬ 
terian Synod of the Five Prov¬ 
inces to erect a new Presbytery 
with bounds to coincide with 
those of the Heugcbow-Chen- 
chow fields. On behalf of all 
the congregations they represent, 
the Chinese of this convention, 
with enthusiasm, prepared a 
petition to Synod for the same 
purpose. Aside from this no 
resolution nor any program of 
work was adopted, but the con¬ 
vention’s constant purpose was 
the deepening of the spiritual 
life. We hope that this conven¬ 
tion is only the first of other 
and perhaps annual ones. 

Geo. E- Gblwicks. 


REIJEF OF ASSYRIAN 
CHRISTIANS. 

The Rev. A. J. Walker, dean 
of the Cathedral in Shanghai, 
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received from various sources in 
China in connection with the 
work of Archdeacon Daniel the 
sum of $795.81. In addition to 
these sums Archdeacon Daniel 
himself reports having collected 
about $1,500 which has been 
used for distressed fellow coun¬ 
trymen in the East to help them 
back to their country. Of the 
money in the hands of Dean 
Walker, with the concurrence of 
the British Consul in Shanghai, 
$500 has been paid out to enable 
Archdeacon Daniel and bis family 
to return home. The balance 
will be kept in view of further 
cases requiring help. If not 
needed in this way it will be 
sent to the Armenian Relief Fund 
at Hamadau, Persia. 

The Rev. George Nicholas 
Mirza (Mirza is his surname, 
dropped wheu among Chris¬ 
tians) has also been raising 
funds to assist the Assyrians 
or Nestorians who belong to 
an ancient Christian Church. 
Numbers of Assyrians and Nes¬ 
torians took refuge with the 
British and are now returning to 
their land. Mr. Nicholas is one 
of these and according to his 
own account was a priest at 
Zerene in the state of Zelloo. 
From there he escaped to America 
and has recently passed through 
China on his way home collecting 


money for his fellow sufferers to 
enable them to rebuild their 
homesteads. Bishop Molony at 
Ningpo kindly consented to re¬ 
ceive any funds put into his hand 
and to forward them to a C, M. S. 
missionary at Bagdad, where 
many of these Assyrians are now 
assembled in a refugee camp 
under British care. Bishop 
Molony has received in all 
$1,209 65. He sent direct to the 
Rev. A. E. Davy, M.D., Bagdad, 
$166 and to the C. M. S., Condon, 
to be forwarded to Bagdad $343, 
a total of $509. He still has in 
hand $700.65. This balance will 
be forwarded to Bagdad as soon 
as feasible. The above sums do 
not include money given direct 
to Mr. Nicholas, except one 
amount of $114. Any money 
still in hand for the Rev. G. 
Nicholas Relief Fund may be 
sent to Bishop Molony at Ningpo. 

The above is published in 
order to show that attempts have 
been made to handle in an in¬ 
dependent way the funds given 
for these relief purposes. There 
seems to be a need for some 
arrangement whereby a better 
understanding of the purposes of 
these funds and a better orga¬ 
nized means of getting them into 
the hands of those for whom 
they are intended could be 
assured. 


News Notes 


Southern Baptists have suc¬ 
cessfully completed a campaign 
for $75,000 for a five-year for¬ 
ward movement. 

We learn that the Shanghai 
Y. W. C. A. has a hostel for 
Chinese women, which from 
June to September was used by 
over 150 women. 


Dr. S. I. Woodbridge, editor 
of the Chinese Christian Intelli¬ 
gencer, has returned from fur¬ 
lough. Among other things he 
did while at home he published 
a book. 

A small committee has recently 
met to consider the question of 
inviting Mr. Raymond Robins 
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and his wife to come to China 
to conduct a campaign in a 
number of cities. 

A cablegram just received 
states that Mr. and Mrs. F. S- 
Brockman are sailing on the 
“Columbia” from San Fran¬ 
cisco, and should reach China 
January iotb. 

We learn that the Rev. F, C. 
Dreyer is putting through the 
press an “Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels” based upon 
Stevens and Burton’s book. 
The first edition of 50,000 is 
being printed by the Milton- 
Stewart Evangelistic Fund for 
free distribution to all Christians 
and enquirers. 

To those who desire to under¬ 
stand the ideas of the mission¬ 
aries and Christians in Japan 
with regard to Korea and the 
better also to understand Japan, 
we recommend the reading of two 
addresses in the December 1919 
issue of the “Korean Mission 
Field ” by A. D. Berry and W.R. 
Foote. 

From the Quarterly Record of 
the National Bible Society of 
Scotland, October 1919, we learn 
that the Rev. Chauncey Good¬ 
rich, D.D., the Rev. Spencer 
Rewis, D.D., and the Rev. F. 
Bailer have been elected Hon. 
Vice-Presidents of the Society 
in recognition of the valuable 
service which has been rendered 
to the Christian cause in China 
by the revision of the Mandarin 
Bible. 

The Canton Y. M. C. A. in 
its Tenth Annual Membership 
Campaign secured two thousand 
members and $33,000; the best 
campaign in the history of the 
Association. Kaifeng now ex¬ 
ceeds any previous membership 
record with over 500 on the roll. 


We learn that there is a treaty 
between China and the United 
States which gives Congress cer¬ 
tain power over American citi¬ 
zens iti China. Mr. Randal, of 
California, has recently intro¬ 
duced into Congress a bill for¬ 
bidding American citizens en¬ 
gaging in drink manufacture 
abroad. There is hope, therefore, 
that the high standards adopted 
in the United States with regard 
to alcoholism can be made effec¬ 
tive in China. 

“More than 115,000 men, 
women, and children entered the 
Chengtu Young Men’s Christian 
Association building during eight 
days’ celebration of the eighth an¬ 
niversary of the Republic. Each 
day more than 10,000 persons 
studied theY. M. C. A. Educa¬ 
tional Exhibit,listened to lectures 
by officials, educators, business 
men and others, or saw lantern 
slide pictures of the war, Bairns- 
father, and the life of Christ.” 

The Chinese Christian. Advo¬ 
cate for December, 1919, gives 
the following items of a program 
adopted by the Central China 
Conference in Nanking in No¬ 
vember :— 

(1) 25% increase in member¬ 
ship in the coming year. 

(2) 10% increase in self-support 
on the part of the Chinese Church 
for the next ten years. 

(3) The development of pri¬ 
mary educational work, with 
Miss Mary G. Kessler as super¬ 
intendent thereof. 

(4) Every member a Bible 
reader by the end of the year. 

The Y.W.C.A. in China now 
has sixty-one foreign and twenty- 
eight Chinese secretaries. They 
are working in six organized 
centres, and expect soon to work 
in Hongkong, Hangchow, Nan- 
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ting, and Mukden, while six 
other cities are waiting. They 
have seventy-two student asso¬ 
ciations cared for by five travel¬ 
ling field secretaries, and for 
which in 1919 five conferences 
were held, attended by six hun¬ 
dred and ninety delegates. The 
department of religious education 
now has a secretary to take 
charge of producing Bible study 
books. Thirty students from 
fifteen provinces have graduated 
from the Normal School of 
Physical Training and are now 
teaching in twenty-eight schools. 

A pamphlet on “Christianity 
and the Saving of the Nations” 
by George Chieu Hsu, Minister 
of Justice, Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Canton, states among 
other things his belief that de¬ 
mocratic governments are built 
upon the principles of Christian¬ 
ity, and that in accordance with 
the principles of the teaching 
of Christ, a nation may with 
Christiau motive intervene in 
the affairs of another. He be¬ 
lieves that the dissolution of 
China is imminent, and states 
that militarism and autocracy 
are its chief enemies. If Chris¬ 
tianity gains the victory China 
will certainly be saved. 

A number of the leading pas¬ 
tors and Christians in Shanghai 
have united in a scheme to pro¬ 
vide a respectable inn or hotel 
for Chinese merchants who come 
to Shanghai, They also propose 
to act as an agency or as middle¬ 
men between the seller and the 
purchaser. The name of this 
agency is to be The Chinese Chris¬ 
tian Commercial Agency. The 
idea is to safeguard Christian 
traders against the immorality 
that prevails in many hotels, and 
to protect them against sharks 
of various kinds. A manager- 
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in-charge has been appointed. 
The agency furthermore intends 
to assist in every kind of business,, 
such as the purchase of home 
or foreign products, insurance, 
banking, etc. 

The organizations producing 
Christian literature on the China 
field find themselves suffering as 
a result of the war. The high 
cost of living, and diminished 
incomes, possibly mainly through 
exchange, have caused reduction 
in the amount of literature pur¬ 
chased by the missionaries. The 
editor of the China Bookman 
says, “ The root of the trouble is 
that the missionary boards make 
appropriations for evangelistic, 
educational, and medical needs of 
the work, but expect literature 
to live and flourish on the north¬ 
west wind.” At a time when 
the opportunities for Christian 
influence are expanding rapidly, 
it is a great pity that this con¬ 
dition of affairs, with regard 
to Christiau literature, should 
obtain. 

The sixth annual report of the 
Shanghai Mission to Ricksbamen 
has come to hand. The work 
of this useful society under the 
direct supervision of Mr. G. 
Matheson, is growing yearly 
along the lines of evangelistic, 
elementary education, and relief 
work. On the suggestion of the 
Hon. Director the Municipal 
Council has erected two ricksha 
shelters, and more are expected 
in the future. A band of men 
and boys bold open air meetings 
daily where the ricksha coolies 
congregate, and between six. 
thousand and seven thousand 
people monthly are addressed 
at these meetings. In the two 
Sunday schools, one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-nine 
children are enrolled. There is- 
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also an encouraging work among 
the women, and two flourishing 
day schools. During the current 
year $6,401.13 came from various 
voluntary sources for the work 
of the society. 

The seventh annual meeting of 
the East China Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association is scheduled 
to take place on February nth 
to February 13th, 1920, iu Union 
Church Hall, Shanghai. A num¬ 
ber of timely topics are to be 
treated. Among those we note 
“Teaching Chiuese in Middle 
Schools ” ; “ Music in Christian 
Education” ; “College Entrance 
Requirements ” ; “ Follow - up 

Work among Students who have 
left Christian Educational Institu¬ 
tions”; “Government Recogni¬ 
tion of Christian Schools “ Pres¬ 
ent Educational Tendencies 
in China”; “New Phonetic 
System ” ; “ Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion “ Vocational Ed ucation ” ; 
“Teacher Training.” Com¬ 
mittees have been working on 
most of these subjects ; progress 
should result from the discussion 
thereof. 

Mr. R. A. Woods, a social 
worker of long and varied ex¬ 
perience and now connected with 
South End House, Boston, has 
just been visiting China. He 
visited a number of cities and 
conferred with those interested 
in social welfare work. In 
Shanghai he addressed a small 
group of leaders at the Chinese 
Bankers' Association; and a 
larger group at the Y.M.C.A. 
He held a long conference with 
the Moral Welfare Committee 
of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee; he also met the Com¬ 
mission on Social Welfare of the 
“ China for Christ” Conference, 
which met in Shanghai, December 
16th to 20th. His visit lias 
been of great benefit and help. 


His wide experience enabled him 
to make many helpful sugges¬ 
tions. It is hoped that as a 
result of his visit a small com¬ 
mission of social experts will 
visit China in the near future 
with a view to summing up 
China’s needs along lines of 
social welfare. It is interesting 
to note that the “ China for 
Christ” Conference voted that 
social welfare experts should be 
sent to China as missionaries. 
This commission of social experts 
will certainly help bring this 
about. 

We have received a copy of 
the First Year book of the Siang- 
tau Community Guild. This 
Community Guild is an attempt 
to enlarge the methods of the 
Y.M.C.A, to include the entire 
family. 

“ The Community Guild is the 
Church at work enlisting the 
support of the community iu the 
Christianizing of the community 
life.” The aim is “Every 
Christian a member of the Guild, 
and every member of the Guild 
an ultimate Christian.” 

The current expenses are paid 
by the fees from the member¬ 
ship of over 550. Among these 
are church members, gentry, 
merchants, officials, and promi¬ 
nent members of provincial and 
merchant classes. The activities 
of the Guild are divided into 
eight departments, known as 
Administration, Membership, 
Religious Work, Educational, 
Physical, Medical, Boys, Wom¬ 
en. The Guild is located in 
a strategic position in the 
main street of the city. The 
reading room was patronized by 
more than 25,000 during the 
year, A number of young Chi¬ 
nese leaders are iu training for 
this work in Peking, Nanking, 
and Shanghai. 
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Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTH. 

November: 

25th, at Tungchwan, Sze., to Mr. 
John P. and Dorothy Rod well, F, F. 
M. A., a daughter (Joan Margaret). 

MARRIAGE. 

November 

ioth, at Hochow, Kansu, by Rev. 
C. F. Snyder, Miss Florence Winifred 
Steven of London, Ontario, Canada, 
to Mr. George Kauffelt Harris of 
Kelsea, Washington, U. S. A., both 
of C.I.M. 

DEATHS. 

November: 

12th, at Jungtseb, Ho., Rev. Thos. 
J. Beare, F.M.A , of pneumonia. Age 
26 years and one day. 

30th, at Tsinanfu, Sung., Rev. 
George Clark, C.I.M., from uraemia, 

December : 

4th, at Hankow, Hupeh, Miss I, 
Comiack, C.I.M., from tuberculosis. 

4 tb, at Chowkiakow, Ko., Mrs. J. 
Brock, C.I.M., from influenza and 
bronchitis. 

4U1, at Shanghai, Leslie C’rewdson, 
youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
J. Walker, N.B.S.S., lateof Chinkiang. 

ARRIVALS. 

November : 

25th, from Sweden, Miss E. Cliris- 
tofferson, S.M.S, 

29th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Hick, C.I.M. 

December : 

1st, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
R. G. Gould (ret.), B.F.B.S.; Dr. and 
Mrs. N. Prescott (ret.), L.M.S.; Dr. 
and Mrs. Ellis, B.M.S. 

6th, from Norway, Miss L. M, 
Syltevik, C.I.M. 

7th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
P. R. Baketuau and family (ret.), 
A.B.F.M.S.; Dr. Nellie C. E. Pederson. 


15th, from U. S. A;, Dr. and Mrs. 
W, E. Mackliu (ret.), Mrs. Meigs 
(ret.), F.C.M.S. From England, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. Fairclough and son 
(ret.), Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Anderson 
(ret.), Miss E. J. Churcher (ret,), 

C. I.M. 

i6tb, from England, Mr. D. de B. 
Romertson, C.I.M. From U. S. A., 
Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Cox, Miss E. 
Moore, Miss E. Ta}dor, A.F.O. 
i8tb, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 

D. C. Graham and family (ret), 
A.B.F.M.S.; Rev. and Mrs. Tindall, 
C.M.S. 

19th, from U. S. A., Rev. D. V. 
Godfrey, U.M. 

22nd, from Canada, Dr. and Mrs. 
F. M. Auld and two children (ret.), 
P.C.C. 

25th, from U. S. A., Miss Zella Rey¬ 
nolds, Miss Louise Olsen, P.U.M., 
Miss Edna Forbes, Miss Alice Ander¬ 
son, Y.W.C.A. From England, Miss 
Catherine MacKinnon, Y.W.C.A. 


DEPARTURES. 

November: 

25th, to U. S. A., Miss M. E. Boyer, 
Eb.M. 

29th, to U. S. A., Miss L, H. Keator, 
P.N.; Miss L. P. Bement, A.B.C.F.M.; 
Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Willistou and 
three children, Dr. E. S. Fish, Miss 
A. Olsen, Miss J. C. Johnson, C.I.M. 

30th, to Norway, Rev. and Mrs. L. 
Lands and family, Rev. L. Fleisje, 
Misses Aronseu and Willanger, N.L.K. 

December : 

5th, to England, Dr. aiul Mrs. N. 
Prescott, L. M. S. 

14th, to Scotland, Miss M. McIntyre 
P.C.T, To England, Misses H. G, 
Apiin, E. B. Harman, M. Tavlor, 
C.I.M. 

r8lh, to England, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Cunningham, C.I.M, 

20th, to Sweden, Mr. G. A. Stal- 
liammar, C.I.M. 

21st, to Sweden, Rev. and Mrs. G. 
Touuer and family, Miss Ellen Sund- 
quist, S.M.F. 

28th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. J. 
U. Stotts, Miss Beulah Stotts, G.E.M.; 
Mrs. L. S. Colby, C.A. 
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3f iXbree Ibunbreh (Thousand Chinese Christians 

IPraveh. 

M. T. Stauffer. 

“When they had prayed, the peace was shaken wherein they 

WERE GATHERED TOGETHER, AND THEY WERE A 1 . 1 , FIU.ED WITH THE Hot,Y 

Spirit, and they spake the Word of God with bordness.” Act iv : 31, 


Here is a statement of experience, not of theory. It reveals the quality 
of spirit indispensable for a conquering church. It sets forth the important 
place of prayer in all new creative epochs of spiritual history. 

And here we are, a small group of three hundred thousand Chinese 
Christians, and a very much smaller group of foreign Christian helpers, face 
to face with another special Week of Evangelism. With this week we in¬ 
augurate the China-for-Christ Movement, Henceforth every week must be a 
Special Week of Evangelism. Are we ready for this, ready for continuous 
Pentecostal evangelism? 

Think what would happen, if with the same vivid and compelling vision 
of Jesus Christ, which these early disciples had, we should really give our¬ 
selves for the next two weeks to united prayer. Suppose we had faith enough, 
and our prayer penetrated as far and as deep as theirs into fellowship with 
Jesus, what would be the outcome? God is impatient for the experiences of 
these early disciples to be repeated in China. 

“They were filled with the lioly Ghost.” This is the first and indis¬ 
pensable experience, if we are to bear any fruit in the Week of Evangelism. 
The Chinese Church now faces an opportunity too magnificent for any but 
God-empowered disciples. China will be won for Christ, when there are 
veritable avalanches of power in Christ-possessed personalities among the 
rank and file of the Chinese Church. 

“The place was shaken.” Political disunion, official selfishness, and 
foreign aggression, have shaken China. They have shaken the Church too, 
somewhat, but not enough . It is the shaking of the self within by the incom¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit that we all wait for now. There must come this 
shaking up of the Church first. Is it not true that our greatest present need 
is a steady volume of intercessory prayer that the Church may be profoundly 
stirred during the next six months by the advent of the Spirit and experience 
first within itself a genuine revival of Pentecostal character and dimensions? 

“They preached with boldness.” The Week of Evangelism calls for 
courage, for nerve and daring of the highest order, not only in the leaders 
but in the most timid school girl witnessing for her Saviour. In the face of 
ridicule and the charge of unfilial behavior, the secret of courage and bold¬ 
ness for every one will be found in united prayer. 

“When they had prayed,” theu weeks of evangelism began, greater 
than any before and characterized by these wonderful results,— 


Great boldness 

v. 31 

Great liberality v. 

34 

Great unity 

v. 3 2 

Great unselfishness v. 

35 

Great power 

v. 33 

Great fruitfulness V: v. 

14 

Great grace 

v. 33 

Great joy V: v. 

41 


Granted these results in our approaching Week of Evangelism and 
“China-for-Christ” will become not a name, but a splendid reality. 

(Suggested by “ If Millions Prayedby W. E. Doughty.) 
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Editorial 

Union or Reunion? 

“ Approaches towards Church Unity,” 

Ube Bpproacb to briefly reviewed in our Book Table, 

Christian TOnttc* f , 

focuses thought oil the steps necessaty for 

the reunion of the separate sections of Christianity. A chapter 

on “The Early Development of Church Officers” shows that 

these have been subject to the law of development and are not 

even yet interpreted uniformly. An attempt is made to draw 

analogies between biology and the development of Christian 

institutions, though more emphasis seems to be laid on the 

principle of conservation than that of adaptation in the thinking 

of those endeavouring to bring about reunion. Historical 

attempts at reunion seem to have centred around the question 

of the validity of “orders” and the authority of “creeds.” 

The reason for their failure is placed in the temper of the age, 

which thought in terms of uniformity and not of comprehension. 

One of the chapters is a carefully worked out argument for the 

retention of the Apostles’ Creed, the conviction being expressed 

that “ it is either the old creed or no creed at all.” The book 
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being a compilation of historic and modern opinions and state¬ 
ments on the problem of Christian unity, one could not say that 
it stands for anything other than the promotion of a better 
understanding of denominational beliefs in preparation for the 
proposed World Conference oil Faith and Order. The writers 
are, however, trying to look at old issues in the light of a new 
day. To those who would understand the approaches towards 
Christian unity up to date this book is indispensable. Further¬ 
more, a clue to the ultimate solution of the problem is in 
evidence, which is somewhat obscured by the discussion of the 
relation of old creeds and forms of Church life to modern Chris¬ 
tian unity. 

* * * 

In commenting upon this book we expect 
Ulnttie ©lb anb Iftew. ^at a j| tfrjngg we say will agree 

with what we have said in the past but we hope in extenuation 
of this seeming inconsistency that the biological law of develop¬ 
ment applies to our thinking as well as to other things. There 
is evident in this book what seem to us to be weaknesses or 
rather disproportionate placings of emphasis in the thinking of 
those desiring Christian unity. The difference in the character 
of our age and that of the age in which the early churches 
developed is admitted but its full significance is not followed 
out. Then Christian groups were scattered and comparatively 
weak. Now, whilst spread even more, they are not financially 
and numerically weak and intercommunication lias already put 
them in much closer touch one with the other. Then govern¬ 
ments were essentially autocratic ; in our age the tendency is the 
other way. The creeds to a certain extent came in response to 
the attacks of speculative philosophy. The present age aims 
to be rigidly scientific r everything is a question of fact, not of 
opinion. Again, the book does not seem to us sufficiently to 
emphasize the difference between the size and the nature of the 
task before the Christian Church then and now. Then the 
emphasis was on submission to social conditions and the pallia¬ 
tion of one’s experience in passiug through the world ; now 
there is emerging the responsibility of the Christian Church to 
change society by making the principles of the Kingdom work 
here and now. They did the best with conditions as they 
were ; to-day the Church of Christ has to attempt to re-make 
social institutions. The increased complexity of modern world 
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contacts alone is a factor that affects Christianity in a way 
different from any which affected Christianity in its early days. 

* * * * 

The book admits again that it is life that is 
Gbe Essential c ,, , , , . .. n 

Ifunbamental Anally important, that Christianity is essentially 

a fellowship and that “ the Christian conscious¬ 
ness of God transcends its expression,” but it does not seem to 
push the principle here involved far enough. In emphasizing 
the biological principle that nature remains true to type it seems 
to assume that the type involved is one of form as much as 
or rather than of spirit Here an important clue is laid aside. 
What is the type we wish to perpetuate? Is it a type of spirit or 
a type of expression ? May not forms like gestures change, but 
the spirit back of them be the same, though freer in expression? 
The type of Christian spirit must remain. That is the one great 
fundamental! Does not the question arise whether the demand 
for a new function will not produce a new form? Life, as far 
as we know, has not changed in essentials ; its final form, 
however, on the other hand does not seem yet to have been 
reached. This possibility of a new type of united expression of 
the Christian spirit is recognized. Speaking of the develop¬ 
ment of church officers it is said, “ No period in this changing 
situation can be pointed out as a model of what Christian 
institutions should be.” Yet the discussion of Christian unity 
revolves mainly around the question of retaining in some form 
old statements and institutions. Is it that we do not yet have 
the courage to follow the cine to the end? It is not surprising 
that we find in this book a recurring appeal to the “ primitive ” 
which does not seem in tune with its highest notes. This is 
especially true in connection with extra-Biblical creeds and the 
“historic episcopacy.” In regard to the latter, one modern 
statement on the basis of Christian unity refers to its constitu¬ 
tional form as the “primitive ideal and practice of episcopacy, 
and it so remains in many episcopal communions to-day.” But 
if Christian union is to be based on an appeal to the “primi¬ 
tive ” why not return at once to the'earlier period that the book 
admits? Will it not be said, “Is not the more ‘primitive’ 
the more authentic?” There is also a psychological problem 
encountered here in that the reference to old issues or primitive 
institutions will start old mental reactions—and there you are ! 
That is the difficulty with any appeal to the past as regards the 
forms of expression of the Christian life. 
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PERSONALLY we can use a creed or prayer in 
TIbe Penbuium un | son anybody though we do not want to 

be connned to them ; but many , so this book 
admits, cannot. For them, so far as worship is concerned, it 
is one thing or the other. It may be this attempt to combine 
different types of worship that explains the fact that in some 
places there is less cordiality between members of different 
denominations than there used to be before it became a vital 
issue. We have to confess in this connection to some uncertainty 
as to whether “ orderliness ” or the “sacerdotal ” in worship 
can be worked together with the “spontaneous” and the 
“prophetic.” These terms indicate what in sociology is 
referred to as “static” and “dynamic.” Does not the 
second term indicate an attempt to find a new expression of 
life which is bound to disturb the other when they are brought 
together ? Are not “orderliness ” and “spontaneity ” like the 
two ends of the arc of the swing of a pendulum ? Do not life and 
progress come from the play between the two? Yet while they 
cannot both be in the same place at the same time, they are not 
antagonistic but supplementary. They represent the rhythm of 
the spiritual life. It is, however, true that in a sense they dis¬ 
turb one another and a condition of perfect equilibrium between 
them either in mechanics, the church, or life is not possible. 
We note that the desire to bring them closer together would 
apparently result, according to the “Form of Proposed Canon ” 
which is to govern the Episcopal ordination of non-conformist 
ministers, in putting the ministers concerned under two church 
authorities. This seems to be an attempt to have the pendulum 
move from one fixed point to another before it swings ; which 
would end its career as a pendulum. The ultimate authority or 
fixed point from which these two expressions of life can swing 
Is spiritual and not external. What we want is a form of unity 
that gives both these elements free play. There are limes when 
life gathers up what it has gained and puts it into some form- 
taw or creed—and there are times when life breaks all existing 
forms'to'gain greater freedom. Just now we seem to be on that 
end of the arc which is working for greater freedom. 

* * * 

We shall be asked, now we have put ourselves 
(BulDe Posts to in a t0 c ii m b ou t of it. We have tried to 

say what the book implies in more than one 
place, that Christian unity to be effective must be something new. 
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There is laid upon us as Christians the fundamental obligation 
to express the spirit of the fellowship of Christ in a world-wide 
fellowship. To do this we must have freedom to worship 
together, to commune together, and to work together with 
Christ. We must not force anybody to give up what is deemed 
by them essential to religious life. On the other hand, the 
spirit of fellowship and brotherhood demands some different— 
it may be higher—mode of expressing that life together. 
Some of the elements in the world situation, the present 
environment to which Christianity must adapt itself, are 
given below. The economic necessity of co-operation is 
generally recognized. A League of Nations in order to 
decrease commercial chaos, if for no other reason, is bound 
to come. The Christian forces must show themselves as 
able to co-operate as political and commercial forces if they 
wish to achieve moral leadership. There is needed an inter¬ 
national expression of Christian principles on moral questions 
which are already international problems, A difference of 
spiritual clothing cau be tolerated but division on great moral 
issues will be fatal. As has been said, the tendency of the age 
is for wider comprehension of the needs and rights of others. 
The Christian church must show this also. The spirit that falls 
short of recognizing the real life behind another’s expression 
thereof is diluted with something less than the full Christian 
spirit. Then, too, the social position of Christianity has gone 
far beyond that of espousal by an erratic monarch or govern¬ 
ment Though still not fully united it is recognized as a social 
force by existing governments. Has the social function of the 
Christian Church changed so that a new organ to express its 
fellowship is demanded ? To remain disjointed is to limit its 
full power for good. When churches and Christians were few 
and scattered and great social problems were beyond their 
reach isolated action was allowable, but the great social 
problems now recognized as part of the Christian responsibility 
cannot be met by a number of contemporaneous nibbles thereat. 
A united attack is essential. There is also emerging a new 
Christian world consciousness which must express itself in a 
united direction of Christian forces. The vastuess also of 
the enterprises now undertaken by Christianity demand 
adequate organization. Christianity must function as a world 
force and this demands a new form for the expression of 
its life. 
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Cbe Coming We must apply fully to the Christian Church the 
Ulnftg laws of development. Why should there not be 
developed an entirely new expression of Christian 
fellowship and co-operation which will let the forms of the past 
either remain or pass out according to the need for them? To 
us it seeuis that in the present recognized social obligations 
and opportunities of Christianity will be found the clue to 
the right form of Christian unity. As the old creeds and 
church order came in response to conditions then existing, so 
the new form of Christian unity will come in response to the 
emerging demand upon Christianity to function in producing a 
new social order on a wider scale thau ever before. As individual 
churches and denominations or as a co-operative world force, 
we need a Christian statement that will show our belief and 
acceptance of responsibilities in modern terms. The other 
creeds will still be used by those who need them. Then we 
need a Christian democracy that will enable each individual 
Christian to have a voice in the direction of Christian activities 
and an executive to carry out the things decided upon. Democ¬ 
racies, either political or religious, can and do delegate certain 
powers to certain people. Some of the Congregational groups 
are already thus delegating power along certain lines to indi¬ 
viduals which is greater than that in the hands of many bishops. 
There is also a general movement among the different groups for 
more efficient denominational organization. Furthermore, we 
find that oftentimes the cry against one of the old creeds is really 
a stand for one that “ out-creeds” any of them. It is also well 
recognized that what some of the Congregational bodies have 
gained in independence they have lost in corporate power. In 
other words, there is a greater demand thau ever for the doing 
of things together, which must produce a type of organization 
which will secure it. It may be that the Inter-Church World 
Movement is the first move towards finding this new type of 
Christian unity. The first step does not seem to be a matter 
of “ecclesiastics” but of dynamic! It is a problem of 
union in meeting new tasks rather than reunion around old 
issues. It is a matter, therefore, of unity rather than of 
reunion. Has not the time come for a new variation in the 
expression of the one eternal type of Christian spirit ? With 
one of the writers in this book we feel that “ a new age 
demands new ways. The word 1 reconstruction } is hardly 
adequate to answer the call now of the world to the Church. 
New types fitted to the demands of Christianity for .all peoples 
are to be developed.” This is the clue that shows us the route 
to the Christian unity that our task and the age demand. 
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The Sunday Program for Middle Schools 

DONALD W. RICHARDSON, B.D. 


non-Christian in character it is obviously impossible 
to suggest a program of Sunday activities which would be 
acceptable to such a school and at the same time conducive 
to the aim of the Mission Middle School. 

The problem of a Sunday program for mission middle 
schools is intimately and inseparably connected with the 
general question of Sabbath observance in the Chinese Chris¬ 
tian Church. A discussion of that large and interesting topic 
is of course impossible within the limits of the present paper; 
and yet one or two references to it must be made for the sake 
of orientation. Those who are interested in the larger phase 
of the subject will find an interesting and suggestive editorial 
paragraph in the Chinese Recorder for March 1917,-—which 
was the inspiration of a series of articles and comments running 
through the various issues of that periodical for 1918. Oue of 
the most interesting of these articles is that iu the issue for 
January 1918, ou the subject of “Sunday Amusements” ; and 
this one is worth-while mainly as suggestive. 

We may safely assume that all Christian missionaries in 
China will agree with the statement that the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment is of divine origin and is perpetually binding on all 
-God’s people. The pre-Mosaic and extra-Biblical existence of 
the Sabbath, as attested by Assyrian and Babylonian dis¬ 
coveries, in no way discredits its divine origin. In connection 
with the question of the significance of the Sabbath day, it is 
of interest to note that the word “Sabbath,” under the form 
of Sabbath, was explained by the Assyrians as “a day of rest 
for the heart” ; while the primitive Chaldean words by which 
the idea of Sabbath is denoted mean literally “a day on which 


S “*"" UNDAY is generally observed as a holiday in the 
government schools, but it is in no sense a holy day; 
— J and since the aim of the government school is as yet 


Note.— -Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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work is unlawful,” “a day of peace or completion of labors.” 
With the Jews the Sabbath was a holy day. They developed 
the original idea of rest to a high degree of Sabbatarian 
perfection. Even Gamaliel, the Apostle Paul’s teacher, one 
of the most learned and most liberal-minded Jews of his day, 
allowed his ass to die on a Sabbath because he considered it a 
sin to unload him ; and by his contemporaries he was com¬ 
mended for this act of piety. There was for a time a great 
controversy between the two schools of Hillel and Shammai on 
the important question as to whether it was permissible to eat 
an egg that was laid on the Sabbath day ; and the wise Hillel 
decided that to eat such an egg was an unlawful act. We are 
not told what the pious ladies in the Jewish Church did with 
their Sabbath-born eggs ; but the modern practice prevalent in 
some home churches of dedicating such eggs to the foreign 
mission cause may be due to an unconscious survival of the 
Pharisaic taboo against eating them and thus encouraging the 
hen in her violation of Sabbath law. Of course it would be 
even more sinful to eat a chicken which had had the evil fortune 
to be hatched on a Sabbath day 1 

The Jewish Sabbath was superseded by the Lord’s Day as 
the weekly day of rest and recreation. The purpose and spirit 
of the Sabbath remained : only the form was changed. It has 
often been pointed out by those who regard Sunday merely as 
a holiday that the New Testament does not enjoin upon us the 
observance of the Sabbath. Neither does it repeat the command 
against the worship of graven images. This periodical weekly 
day of rest and refreshment for the body and the soul is rooted 
in man’s physical and moral nature; it is a part of that moral 
law which Christ did not come to destroy but to fulfill. The 
truth of this is implied in that profound statement of our Lord : 
“The Sabbath is made for man”—not for the Jews only, but 
for man as such ; and, therefore, for all men. 

Tlie purpose of the Sabbath was originally, and still is, to 
commemorate the completed work of creation ; and under the 
Christian dispensation to commemorate also the resurrection of 
Christ. God’s finished work of creation and the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead are two stupendous events worthy of 
being impressed upon the minds of all people by the setting 
apart of a special day. The design of this day is also to 
preserve among men the knowledge of the one true God. 
Neglect of Sabbath observance is conducive to forgetfulness of 
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God. On this day especially our thoughts should be centered 
upon the unseen, the spiritual and the eternal; and so the 
Sabbath is a time for special religious instruction and for the 
public worship of God. And, finally, the Sabbath was 
designed to secure recuperative rest and refreshment of mind 
and body for those who observe it. The Sunday interests and 
activities of our students in school should be such as are true to 
this original spirit and meaning of the Sabbath day. 

In answer to the question “How shall the Sabbath be 
observed? 5 ’ there are two widely separated extremes of opinion. 
One extreme point of view is that the Sabbath is to be devoted 
wholly to religion ; or, to quote the quaint phraseology of the 
Westminster divines, “The Sabbath is to be sanctified by a 
holy resting all that day ; . . . . and spending the whole time 
in the public and private exercises of God’s worship, except so 
much as is to be taken up in the works of necessity and 
mercy.” This interpretation of the law of Sabbath observance 
is inapplicable, if taken literally, to the school children of any 
land ; and needs no discussion in connection with the subject 
of a Sunday program for Chinese school boys or girls. 

The second extreme point of view is that the Sabbath 
should be given over wholly to rest, relaxation, and amusement. 
This, however, is essentially an un-Christian conception ; and as 
such will not commend itself to many of the men and women 
who are engaged in Christian educational work. 

That conception of the Lord’s Day which would devote it 
entirely to the interests of religion w>as somewhat slightingly 
spoken of in the last century by a prominent German 
theologian as being characteristic of the English-speaking 
portion of Christendom. Anglo-Saxon relaxation in the 
matter of strict Sabbath observance, and our present generally 
prevalent attitude of pronounced sympathy with the idea of the 
Continental Sunday, may be due in some part at least to the 
liberalizing tendencies of German theology. However this 
may be, it is now generally agreed that those strict views of 
Sabbath observance which were held by Judaizing Puritanism 
are no longer acceptable to the Christian consciousness of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. One who has spent only a few years in 
China must be convinced of the utter impossibility of imposing 
those views on the Christian consciousness of the Chinese. 
With many in the West our faith in the “Puritanical” 
observance of the Sabbath has been what Browning speaks of as 
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"... Perpetual unbelief 

Kept quiet like the snake ’neath Michael’s foot, 

Who stands firm because he feels it writhe.” 

But the Chinese have no special fondness for writhing 
theological snakes, and they will not stand even so firmly as 
we of the West have stood. 

In our schools, therefore, as well as elsewhere in otir 
missionary work, we can not afford to insist over much upon 
the observance of Sabbath laws which we ourselves have found 
impossible of fulfillment; and yet we must in practice and in 
precept insist upon the importance of the great truth that the 
Sabbath is not simply a holiday-—not simply a time set apart 
for relaxation and rest, for recreation and amusement The 
Sabbath to the Christian is essentially a holy day ; and as such 
some part of it at least should be set apart definitely to the holy 
offices of religion. The day should be devoted in some part to 
the development of the spiritual life of our students, to special 
religious instruction ; and attendance upon at least one service 
of public worship should be compulsory. The special religious 
instruction for the day can be giveu very largely in connection 
with the regular classes of the Sunday school and through 
voluntary classes for the devotional study of the Bible—con¬ 
ducted where possible by the school Y. M. C. A. The setting 
apart on Sunday morning of a special study period for the 
preparation of the Sunday school lessons for the day, as is 
done in some schools, is of very doubtful value. If the daily 
Bible readings giveu in connection with the weekly Sunday 
school lessons are read each day at the evening prayer service, 
and the minds of the students directed throughout the week 
upon the central thought of the lesson, and if the students are 
encouraged to make it a matter of personal pride to voluntarily 
prepare for the Sunday school class, better results may be 
obtained. Success in this method, however, depends very 
largely upon the relative number of Christian students and the 
general religious atmosphere of the school. If the school is 
prevailingly non-Christian in sentiment proper preparation of 
the Sunday school lessons can be secured only by compulsion ; 
and in such case it would better be made a part of the regular 
curriculum study of the Bible. Enforced extra-curriculum 
study of the Bible is not to be commended. 

In our own school the Sunday program of religious 
exercises is as follows ; 
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8.30-9.00. Regular Morning Prayer Service, based on Sunday 
school text for the day ; the daily readings having 
been used throughout the week at the evening prayer 
service. 

10.oo-i2.00. Sunday school in the church, followed immediately 
by the regular preaching service. 

2.00-2.45. Y. M. C. A. weekly service conducted by the students 
themselves. After this service those who volunteer 
for evangelistic service are sent out by a Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. 


7.00-7.30. Regular Vesper Service. 

After this service there are volunteer classes for the study of 
the Bible conducted by the Y.M.C.A. During the past term there 
were thirteen such classes led by students with an average enroll¬ 
ment of six each ; and one class in the study of the Bible in Euglish 
led by the principal of the school, and with an enrollment of over 
twenty-five. 

The following Sunday programs for middle schools, received 
in response to a questionnaire, seem to be rather typical of the way 
the day is spent in many of our schools: 

1. Bible study classes, 7.30-8.00. 

2. Preparation for Sunday school, 9.00-9.30. Some of the 
volunteers have gone, by this time, to the assigned out-stations 
where they will spend the day in evangelistic work. 

3. Sunday-school classes in the school buildings, 9.30-10.00. 

4. Closing Sunday-school exercises in church, 10.30-U.00. 

5. Morning worship, 11,00-12.00. 

6. Dinner, immediately after which several assigned as 
teachers work from 1.00-1.45, 

7. Afternoon worship, 2.30-3,00. 

8. Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 3.00-3.45. 

9. The student body in general goes for a walk with two 
assigned teachers at about 4.00 or 4.30, according to the season. 
The Middle School, from 2.30 to 4, has a Bible class iu English, 
which is voluntary. 

10. Supper at 6. 

11. Young Men’s Christian Association, 7.00-8.00. 

12. Lights out, half ati hour earlier than usual, at 8.30. 


I find, when it is my turn to take the walk, or I am on 
hand after it, that the most helpful and intimate hour of the 
week is the conversation with a little group that gathers about 
with a question, great or small, just before supper. It seems 
to me that the ideal Sunday would be one in which the 
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principal could gravitate about the school all day between 
church services, talking here and there as lie found opportunity 
and taking opportunities for interviews as they come ; the 
period just after Y. M. C. A, lends itself well to this too. 

Another middle school principal writes : 


At present our Sunday program is about as follows: 


Get up 

Morniug Watch 
Breakfast ... 

Y. M. C. A. 


6 a.tn. 

6.30 a.tn. 

7 00 or 7.15 a.m. 
8.00-8.45 a.m. 


Preparation of Sunday-school lessons from 9.20 to 10.00, 
middle school students in their rooms, others in study hall with a 
teacher or middle school student in charge. No help given them 
in the lesson. At the beginning they are shown how to use the 
time to the best advantage. 


Sunday school 
Dinner 

Start to church 
Church service 
Reach school, returning 
Out for a stroll 


10.00-11.00 a.m. 
r 1.30 a.m. 

12.15 P- m - 
12.30 to j.45 p.m. 
2.00 to 2.15 p.m. 
2.30-3 30 - 


Two teachers go along. If weather is bad this program cannot 
be worked. 


Y. M. C. A. Bible classes. All the students in same. Ten 
classes taught by pupils, two classes taught by a teacher and 
myself. We have the “ hard cases” in our classes. 3.30-4 15 p.m. 


Supper 

Start to church . 

Church 

Return 

Tights out, to bed 


5.00 p.m. 

6.15 p.m. 
6.30-7-45 P-M. 
8.00 p.m. 

8.30 p.m. 


All the above refers to those not going out for preaching and 
Sunday-school work in and about the city. Ten to twenty go out 
to do such work: those inside do the above. Church attendance 
is compulsory. Y. M. C. A., attendance is voluntary, so is the 
Bible class, yet practically all attend. 


With fear and trembling the writer dares the criticism that 
the above outlines of Sunday activities give the day over too 
largely to specifically religious exercises. To keep our students 
occupied with compulsory religious exercises and activities for 
the better part of the day may possibly beget a distaste for 
religion, and thus be incouducive to the aim which we have iu 
view. The following program for Sunday at the Tsingkiangpu 
Middle School, together with the comments which accompany 
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it, seem to come much nearer the happy medium which in this, 
as in many other things, is so much to be desired : 

The present method is for the boys to have a season of 
prayer and Bible study for themselves early in the morning. 
I suspect that in this case they are not faithful; then several 
hours to themselves until regular morning service; after that a 
Sunday school, where they are more or less well classified ; 
then dinner and a couple of hours leisure ; then an afternoon 
service and afterwards, at night, a Christian Endeavor Society 
under their own control. In the afternoon in leisure time they 
play in the yard, swing and jump, etc.; and I do not 
discourage them, though they are not allowed to have regular 
athletic games on Sabbath. The reading-room is fairly well 
stocked with magazines and papers and with a hundred or so 
volumes of good reading matter. They use the room pretty 
well during the day. Usually there is a Missionary Association, 
the members of which go out Sabbath afternoon for evangel¬ 
istic work with some older men ; they help in the singing and 
also make addresses as the opportunity presents itself. 

Their Sabbath interests is a question that has perplexed me 
greatly. I would like to see among them some kind of a 
debating society oti Sabbath afternoon, taking Christian or 
church work subjects, also meetings of the Christians among 
them for devising plans for work among the non-Christians in 
the schools. Have illustrated papers that are not seen on other 
days. Personally 1 don’t think it is well to have their whole 
time filled up; they should have more leisure time for their own 
use that day than on other days, but by all means have certain 
specified religious duties that are compulsory, others not com¬ 
pulsory. There are quite a lot of older boys from the country 
in the primary department; this is held at a separate place from 
the regular middle and higher primary, but these larger boys 
live in the school with the other larger boys and at present 
including them every boy who lives iu the boarding department 
is either an actual church member or a registered inquirer. I 
meutiou this to show that in some way or other the Sabbath 
work is not entirely a failure. But the pupils have bands for 
doing personal work which I think is largely accountable for the 
above condition. I suppose this is true of most other mission 
schools however. 

The questiou of certain forms of Sunday amusements and 
play can hardly be said to be an open question any longer. 
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Practically all mission schools permit some part of the day to 
be spent in play and recreation,—it is only a question of how 
much of the day shall be allowed for this, and what forms of 
play shall be permitted. The principal of the Soochow 
Academy writes, “The students are allowed to play any 
games they like, provided they are not regularly organized 
matches and are not too noisy. .... I do not wish to 
restrain them in their play, so long as the play is kept within 
bounds.” This is a thoroughly reasonable attitude to adopt on 
the question of Sunday amusements in our mission schools ; 
and it seems to be the one generally observed by those who are 
in charge of middle school work. The Sabbath, as commem¬ 
orative of the resurrection of our Lord, is a day of joy and 
gladness. To make it a day of sadness and gloom is 
incongruous. In the early Church men were forbidden to pray 
on their knees on this day and were encouraged to stand erect 
and rejoice in the completed work of redemption. The 
injunction to refrain from work on this day does not prohibit 
the perfectly natural and legitimate exercise of youthful energy 
in light-hearted play. Restriction of organized games and of 
noisy and boisterous play is in keeping with the spirit of the 
day. As compared with the other days ot the week, Sunday 
should be made to stand apart as a different day,—different in 
being free from work, different in being a special day for com¬ 
munion with God and the cultivation of the soul-life; and 
different in amusements and play. It should be a day of real joy, 
and not of depression. Curriculum study should be restricted, 
but the reading of books that delight and instruct should be 
encouraged. Sunday reading groups under the leadership of 
teachers or of older students can be made both pleasing and 
helpful to the younger students, and also keep the time from 
hanging idly on their hands. Idleness, not amusement or play, 
is the Sunday evil which needs most to be avoided. 
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Organic Christian Unity: A New Emphasis 

E. M. MCNEILL POTEAT 


should render Christian unity easier.” We are run¬ 
ning across new definitions looking toward this end every once 
in so often. It seems that the original conceptions of church 
unity are giving place to newer statements, statements which 
combine new lights and new assurances. We ask the question 
to begin with: What is the ultimate aim of all these move¬ 
ments and these attempts to define these movements? Are we 
seeking an ecclesiastical or a practical end ; is our ideal simply 
an organization or the accomplishment of larger ends which we 
feel will be bringing in the Kingdom of Heaven ? Do we need 
both ? Is it necessary that we perfect an organization before 
we can unite on specific tasks? Can we have the latter with¬ 
out the former ? 

There are certainly two reasons for seeking organic church 
unity and there are doubtless more. These two are more 
before us than any others. First, the establishment of a 
unified church in answer to the prayer of Jesus in John xvii: 
21; second, to promote perfect harmony among groups of 
peoples who feel that denominational differences are a barrier 
to conjunctive efforts and are elements of discord and even 
hostility in the economy of the Kingdom. 

To attempt to, answer the prayer of our Lord by the 
establishment of such a church unity as we have been talking 
of for these many years, is to us based on an obviously mistaken 
exegesis. The subject of His prayer is very clearly “The 
Glorification of the Son.” Of this He speaks in the first eight 
verses. This section is followed by His petition for His 
followers who are to be “kept by Thy name,” and “consecrated 
by Thy truth.” The third section, in which the words most 
often quoted occur, we have His prayer for unity indeed, but 
of what sort ? It is asked that they may share—His disciples 
and all those who through their word shall hear the truth—His 
glory, and that they may witness His glory. In other words 
the unity our Lord was praying for was a unity of participation 
in His glory, aud unity of apprehension of His glory. In 
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N a recent issue of the Chinese Recorder there was an 
editorial note containing the words, “A definition of 
4 organic church union ’ seems to be emerging which 
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John xii: 28 He had given to them the basis of His glory, and 
theirs, in finding His own glory by seeking the glory of the 
Name of the Father. Moreover, this prayer was prayed when 
there was no lack of organic unity among those with whom He 
prayed, save perhaps in the case of the Iscariot whose disunion 
was the result off'his allegiance with the Evil One. 

Furthermore, Jesus faced a situation in Palestine as He 
looked on the Judaism of His day, not unlike in many details 
the Christianity of this century. But, so far as we know, Jesus 
made no attempt to “fulfill the law and the prophets” by 
effecting organic church Judaism. There were the many and 
rather widely separated parties, Pharisees, Sadducees, Hero- 
dians, Publicans, Zealots, Nazarites, etc., which represented 
differences theological, political, and temperamental. The 
method which He took to arouse His generation into religious 
reality, was giving them a tremendous piece of work to 
do. From these widely different bodies He took Simon the 
Zealot, Matthew the Publican, and among those who were 
without the sacred circle of the twelve we know not how many 
Pharisees and Herodiaus and others were numbered as His 
followers. And in Luke x we have the record of how He 
took them and sent them out in pairs to heal the sick and 
preach the gospel of the Kingdom. 

Is it therefore correct to say that undivided Christendom 
to-day—and to say undivided is not a wholly accurate 
statement of the case—is a grief to the Spirit of God, or that 
if church unity were suddenly gloriously effected the prayer of 
Jesus that has been waiting for nineteen centuries for an auswer 
had at last been answered ? Is it not rather our failure to go 
out in pairs or groups or as united churches to preach the gospel 
of the Kingdom and to heal the sick of the world that grieves 
the Spirit? 

So much for the first named ideal of church unity, the 
answering of the prayer of our Lord. Concerning the hope 
that such a unity would “ promote perfect harmony among 
groups of peoples who feel that denominational differences are 
a barrier to conjunctive efforts and are elements of discord and 
even of hostility in the economy of the Kingdom” we have 
something further to say. It seems to us that such a proposal 
is poor psychology. We have accused ourselves in these later 
days of straining at ecclesiastical gnats and swallowing camels 
of monstrous impracticability. Are we sure that an ecclesias- 
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tical union will strain out the camels ? It is an unfortunate 
thing that the suspicions of so many good people have been 
aroused by the discussions of unity. But is it the fault of the 
suspicious folk or the proposers ? Let us be perfectly honest. 
For example, the recent proposal of the Bishop of London to 
arrange for the reordination of all the non-conformist clergy in 
Great Britain aroused many clergymen who feel that their 
ordination is quite as valid as that of the distinguished church¬ 
man despite the fact that they do not hold to the validity of the 
historic episcopacy. This is only one example of the many 
blunders that have been made by zealous souls who see in 
organic unity the greatest of advantages. The easiest thing in 
the world to do is to arouse suspicion ; it is our duty now to 
overcome it. 

Again it has been held by some that “giving up” is the 
basis for such unity. There seems to be a fallacy in this 
point for there are not yet any criteria for essentiality and non¬ 
essentiality. We refer again to the method of Jesus in dealing 
with His widely divided constituency. We have of late been 
ofttimes reminded that not until there was a unity of command 
in Europe was victory put within the hands of the Allies. It 
was necessary that the Allied nations give up some things, but 
what was it that they were first forced to yield to Marshal 
Focli ? “Authority,” you reply. But it was authority over 
men, munitions, and manoeuvres of every sort. And that is 
giving up everything. Now if we are to be true to our parallel 
we must insist that the various denominations give up their 
authority and place it in the hands of one great organization. 
And that is precisely what we had with a vengeance for fifteen 
dark centuries until Luther rebelled. And there are certain 
people wlio will not place any kind of ecclesiastical authority 
in any organic institution, recognizing no authority save that 
of the Head of the Church, even Him of whom we are a part 
of His body. Democracy is a world term these days, and none 
the less a world ideal. But there are many who know full 
well that in order to democratize the world a wholesale process 
of giving up on the part of the Democratic, Republican, 
Progressive, and Prohibition parties in America and peculiar 
and particular political points of view in Great Britain or 
France would be the last way to begin the process. Is it not 
true that generally speaking unity comes as a result of whole¬ 
sale giving out, rather than of wholesale giving up? Apart 
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from giving up such “ non-essentials ” as the historic episco¬ 
pate, infant baptism, immersion, or church government in any 
of its varied forms—and we immediately see how impossible 
it is to call these things non-essentials—to begin any ideal 
program which places authority in a super-structural church is 
not only poor psychology, but this time we appear to he strain¬ 
ing the camels out, and find ourselves choking over very 
annoying gnats. 

All of which leads us to say that organic church unity as 
an ideal is as unnecessary as it is impracticable. Christian 
unity is pre-eminently a spiritual conception, and is by no 
means enlarged or elevated when subjected to a practical 
application. The study of the New Testament as a basis for 
church union will very soon reveal that. What we really want 
to work for is what the seventy in Luke x set out to do. In 
other words we as citizens of the Kingdom are seeking very 
practical results. If these can be secured only by an organi¬ 
zation along ecclesiastical lines, then we shall certainly have 
to revise our thinking along those lines. If, however, we can 
effect conjunctive and co-operative work without organic unity, 
we shall get our results without continuing the suspicious of 
many zealous citizens. 

For these reasons the Inter-Church World Movement 
seems to be the crystallization into action of a great deal of the 
talk about church unity. And you note that the first statement 
made concerning this new movement is to the effect that they 
disavow any intention of laying the basis for church unity, and 
that the organization itself is in no way a movement toward 
organic unity. Necessary and practical results are what they 
are proposing. They plan a selective draft of the brains and 
equipment of the various denominational bodies, combining 
them in one great articulate machine, educational, in¬ 
spirational, spiritual, and financial, to initiate a really com¬ 
prehensive world mission programme. Some see in this a 
great step toward union. If, however, this great project is 
successful, it will be to a great many the clearest demonstration 
that an organic union of present denominations is unnecessary 
for doing the work of the Kingdom. 

Is it not therefore true that there is new emphasis that can 
and ought to be put on the whole question of union? To those 
who have been regarded as the greatest hindrance to church 
union, who maintain their own positions conscientiously and 
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wisely, we can extend a program of definite propaganda which 
neither by statement nor implication suggests “giving np ” or 
“ compromise. ” And the veriest of conservatives can be 
shown that in conjunctive efforts that march under the banner 
of CG-operation rather than under the segis of an ecclesi¬ 
astical monstrosity, we can go forth free from suspicions— 
sinister to some and silly to others—to the tasks that, in a uew 
age, demand a new articulation of forces and a new fervor of 
brotherhood “ in every town and village where He Himself 
would come.” 


The Essentials of Successful Union 

HUGH W. WHITE 

U JNION of church denominations will not be successful: 
(i) If it results in disunion,—in wrangling, lack of 
harmony, possibly separation. Not every marriage 
has been successful; not every combination in business 
has been successful; not every union in school work has been 
successful. 

(2) If it results in external bigness but with a weakness 
in the faith and the spirituality of the church. Iu some of the 
churches in the home-lands there is now a strong cry of “ Back 
to the church school” because in union institutions the 
spiritual tone of the students seems weak. 

To make for successful union, we must not shy at the 
difficult problems. To unite with no clear idea as to what we 
unite ou, is to invite disaster. 

Successful union can only be accomplished on the basis of: 
(r) agreement as to essentials; (2) freedom in non-essen¬ 
tials. The one question, therefore, that needs elucidation is, 
“What should be considered essential?” In the present 
movements towards union on the field, such as the efforts of 
the Presbyterian, Congregational, and other churches to form 
a high church court, the confidential correspondence of the 
China Continuation Committee, etc., I have not yet seen a 
candid discussion of this question. Some would leave the 
whole question of doctrine to the future Chinese Church. If 
that were so, the whole question of union should also be left to 
them. The question caunot be left thus, and those who are 
promoting discussion on the subject have to, nolens volens , 
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discuss it more or less. Since that is so, a thorough discussion 
is better than a cursory one. 

Under present conditions doubtless many issues which in 
the past have seemed essential will be left to the discretion of the 
individual or rather of the constituent bodies of the union. There 
will be difference to the end of time as to how to reconcile pre¬ 
destination and free agency, two principles founded both in Scrip¬ 
ture and in logic. Surely people should have freedom to baptize 
and be baptized according to the dictates of their consciences. 
In the past some have laid great stress on de'ails as to the Lord’s 
Supper. But after all, this sacrament is a means of grace, 
not a shibboleth of loyalty. Men who have the Spirit in them 
ought to be able to harmonize, over and above these differences. 

What, then, should be considered sine qua non? The 
following general principles could hardly be dispensed with: 

(1) Monotheism. There can be no agreement between 
God and imaginary divinities. Else God is not God, but a 
god, and all Christianity, a lie. 

(2) The Trinity. Whether belief in the divinity of 
the Son and the Holy Spirit should be required as condition of 
church membership is not here under discussion. But a 
church which was not based on this belief would be liable to 
dry-rot. Loyalty to the Lord cannot be an indifferent question. 

(3) The Inspiration of the Scriptures in such a 
sense as to make them, as they claim to be, the word of God. 
Whatever views we may hold as to inspiration, be it verbal, 
plenary, or what not, Christianity is undoubtedly based on the 
Scriptures, and a union which did not take account of this fact 
would undermine the foundations of the faith. 

(4) Salvation by Atonement. The failure of Judaism 
necessitating its overthrow, the failure of Roman Catholicism, 
necessitating the Reformation, the failure of all other religions 
to get the highest out of man and to bring peace to man, 
should warn 11s that a church which is not based on this 
principle will inevitably run to seed in the vain endeavor to 
save men bv external formalities aud self efforts. 

(5) Representative Government. No form of auto¬ 
cratic government, by rulers appointed from without or self- 
appointed, will commend itself to this generation, especially in 
China. 

Union on these five points seems practicable, provided the 
widest liberty is allowed for faith and practice on other subjects. 
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Poppy in China: an Appeal to Missionaries 

ARTHUR SOWERBY 

JHE campaign against opium has been vigorously carried 
on throughout the year, and with no small measure of 
success. Early in the year telegrams were sent to the 
British Government and the Chinese Delegates to the 
Peace Conference at Versailles, urging that the League of 
Nations should include the control of the traffic in narcotics in 
its Covenant, and the Peace Conference included the ratification 
and enforcement of the Articles of the Hague Opium Conven¬ 
tion in the Peace Treaty. Since then the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment in response to representations made by the Peking Board 
of Directors of the International Anti-Opium Association has 
issued new Consular Orders of wider application and more 
stringent in the hope that these newly issued orders may 
prove a more effectual weapon in destroying the illegitimate 
trade in these deleterious drugs. The British Chambers of 
Commerce meeting at Shanghai accepted a statement sent from 
the Peking Association requesting them to pass a resolution 
urging the British Government to immediately act on the 
decisions of the Hague Conference, and the resolution was 
passed and will be sent to the British Government by the 
British Minister. The Association is also rapidly spreading 
throughout China, and in many places morphia sellers have 
been cleared out, poppy farmers have been prevented from 
sowing the seed, and dealers in opium have been punished. 
These are only a few of the activities of the International 
Anti-Opium Association. 

In his speech to the British Chambers of Commerce the 
British Minister pointed out that in many places China was 
again cultivating poppy and the trade in opium is vigorously 
carried on. 

There is every reason to hope that the League of Nations 
under the united lead of the British and American Governments 
■will deal efficiently with the foreign trade in opium and all 
other narcotics, and it is deeply to be deplored that at the 
present time there should be this retrogade action on the part 
of many of the Chinese. Several of the Chinese officials, and 
large numbers of the people, with the President Hsu Shih 
Chang at their head, are whole-hearted in their detestation of 
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the opium habit, but the present represents a real and very 
serious crisis. This sowing of poppy and cultivation of opium 
must be stopped, and the strongest weapon wherewith to fight 
the evil is to give full publicity to the facts. In Peking letters 
have been received from missionaries giving just the informa¬ 
tion needed, and the result has often been that tire poppy has 
been rooted up and the guilty punished. If only, the Associa¬ 
tion could have such correspondents everywhere in China it is 
reasonable to say that in less than two years the native trade 
in opium could be entirely stamped out. 

The Peking Association is now preparing the publication 
of a map stating where poppy is being sown and where there 
is none, and a most earnest appeal is made to every missionary 
who can ascertain the facts in the district where his work is 
placed to do so, and to forward the particulars without delay. 
Circulars sent out are returned to the extent of about twenty 
per cent, and this expensive and laborious method is thereby 
defeated even when stamped envelopes are enclosed. 

I would therefore ask every missionary who reads this to 
reply to the following questions; — 

1. Was poppy planted in your district last year ? 

2. Can you state the number of mu under cultivation ? 

3. Will poppy be planted this year, and how much ? 

4. What is the attitude of the officials in your district ? 

5. Is there a Branch or Sub-Branch of the International 
Anti-Opium Association in the town or city where you 
reside ? 

In sending replies it is not necesssary to repeat the question; 
if the number is given it will be sufficient. Please give your 
address and the name of your Mission clearly. Remember 
it is important to know where there is no poppy , as well as to 
know the places where it is cultivated. 

If this information is promptly sent it will place a most 
powerful weapon in the hands of the Association, and the 
widest publicity will be given to the results of the enquiry. 

I wish I could find words to impress the urgency and im¬ 
portance of this on my missionary brethren. The peril to 
China is very real, and the cultivation of poppy and the retro¬ 
gression to the old evil opium habit are rapidly increasing, but 
with some very notable and praiseworthy exceptions, the 
missionary body seems strangely unconcerned and indifferent. 
In Peking and Tientsin many foreign laymen of different 
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nationalities spend many of their well earned leisure hours in 
planning how to wipe this curse of the narcotic habit from off 
the face of the earth, and yet on many missionary ears the 
appeal for help in this crusade falls unheeded. Now here is 
one thing that every missionary can and should do. Will it be 
done, or will the appeal be turned down ? I cannot believe it 
will. I cannot but feel that every place and from every 
missionary full replies will be mailed right away to Peking, 
addressed to Rev. A. Sowerby, International Anti-Opium 
Association, Mei Cha, Hutung, Peking. 


The Wang Yang-ming School in Japan 

W. H. ELWIN 
PREFACE 

of Wang Yang-ming (A.D. 1472-1529). 

Henke’s book “The Philosophy of Wang Yang-ming” is 
most useful. It is the translation of Vol. I. of a four volume 
work issued by the Commercial Press (T B PB If)* I tried 
in vain to get this Chinese edition in Shanghai last year, 
but fortunately a student gave me one in Tokyo ten years ago. 

To begin to write of Yang-ming is to find oneself out in a 
big ocean. His great saying is that u Knowledge and action 
go together.” They cannot be divorced without becoming 
practically non-existent 1 

I will only quote a few words from ReinsclPs “Intellectual 
Currents in the Far East” which at once show the reason for 
presenting a view of the Wang Yang-ming (Japanese O Yo~ 
mei) school in Japan. 

“ In this school were trained the statesmen and warriors of 
Satsuma and Choshiu who have led Japan to greatness in peace 
and glory in war.” “The Chinese soldier philosopher,” 
“ whose value for present-day needs the Japanese were the first 
to discover.” “During the last decade he has become the 
most widely read author of China.” “The words of Wang 
Yang-ming are like a trumpet call to modern China.” “The 
Chinese have turned with joy and hope to the pages of Wang 
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HE missionary who wishes to come into sympathetic 
touch with the modern Chinese scholar will find himself 
greatly aided by even a slight knowledge of the teaching 
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Yang-ming.” “This philosophy of action had fallen into 
relative oblivion in China, when a century ago the Japanese 
rediscovered him and found in his pages the inspiration that 
carried them far on the way to uew national life and strength. 
His works were at that time, and have been since, read even 
more intently in Japan than those of Confucius himself, and 
among his latter day followers Admiral Togo is cited as a most 
ardent devotee.” “ A certain insight into his ideas is essential 
to an understanding of the present temper of the Chinese 
people. Wang Yang-ming has suddenly become a modern 
author in China.” 

Chinese students in Tokyo have told me that Japan’s great 
strides forward are attributed by some to her following of 
Wang Yang-ming. 

Several again have told me quite definitely that their 
conversion and faith in Christ were led up to by Yang-ming’s 
philosophy which for them proved to be a stepping stone from 
Buddhism to Christianity. 

It seems to me then that to approach this important 
teaching through Japanese thought is merely following the 
course of history and might be compared to throwing a moving 
thought picture on our mental screen. 

I have been fortunate in finding that Rev. Professor Kawai 
gives occasional lectures on “0 Yo-mei” to students in the 
Central Theological College in Tokyo. 

What follows is his work. 


The Wang Yang-ming School in Japan 

REV. P. G. KAWAI 
INTRODUCTION 

Under the Tokugawa Shogunate, which immediately 
preceded the Meiji era of enlightenment and modern Japan, 
the Chucius (3^ ) teaching flourished and held the greatest 

power over all the country for nearly three centuries, i.e., since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, for it was the official 
learning sanctioned and protected by the Government. 

But over against this official learning in the course of time 
there appeared privately several schools of thought amongst the 
people. The Wang Yang-ming teaching was one of them. 

This was introduced into Japan by a humble country 
scholar named Nakae Tojii, known as Omi Seijin (ffiXSA)* 
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Thus the “Chucius” was the official learning and the 
“Wang” the private and the people’s learning. 

The followers of the latter were persecuted by the 
Government and its official scholars. But “Wang’s” teaching 
gradually but deeply planted its roots in the people’s hearts and 
in due time grew into a big plant. Under the influence of 
Nakae Tojii many scholars appeared one after the other and 
the “Wang” teaching became a school of thought. Such men 
as Sakuma Stiozan, Yoshida Shoin, Yokoi Shonan, and Saizo 
Tokaraori who were the most influential men in bringiug about 
the Meiji revolution were of this school. 


Japanese Monism 

Preliminary information and definitions. 

The differences between the teaching of Chucius Jjl) 

and Wang (£fl). 

(1) Chucius' teaching is dualistic—rational principle (H?) 
and material principle (f{.) 

The world is composed of these two. 

Wang’s is monistic for with him only rational principle 
(IB) alone exists and material principle (^) comes out of it. 

(2) Chucius says “ Through reading and investigation and 

study one can reach the truth.” D> H H §!•) 

Wang says “ Knowledge and action go together.” ff 

(1) and (2) are the main points of their difference. Accord¬ 
ing to Chucius the sentence ffc £p % means fy “to get 
at knowledge” and jfe “to get at truth by investigation” 
(i.e., to get at the reason of a tiling). 

So combining both these phrases means “to get true 
knowledge (or the truth) by investigation.” But according to 
Wang Ifc means to get at our conscience (& £p). 

Then he goes on to explain that you get at conscience by 
correcting (regulating ?—$5. meaning jfc, to regulate, to correct) 
the matter, % means (1 the thing, the business, in hand) 
and includes the “ will ” Jf; ^). So by regulating the will 
you can get at knowledge (£p), i.e., conscience (j^. $p). “Will” 
can be a source of evil and is the only obstacle to getting at 
our conscience £fl). He seems to say “will ” is always the 
source of any evil that there is, i,e,, evil always comes from 
“will.” 
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Hence Cbucius says you get at knowledge by investigation 
while Wang says it is by regulating the will (i.e., selfish will, 
carnal desires). Wang did not value knowledge, as viewed in 
his time, for its own sake. Sometimes he connects “ will ” (^) 
and “ knowledge ” (£u) and says they are the same. 

Nakae Tbjii says will (jj) equals mind (*£») and when 
mind (ifr) depends on something else it becomes will (J£). 


A Study of Wang Yang-ming 

There are three fundamental ideas in the teaching of 
Wang Yang-ming. 

i. “The mind is the rational principle” ip ;§*). 

As interpreted by Nakae Tojii the universe is formed by 
rational principle (|§j) and material principle (^). These two 
are attributes of God (J^ but “the rational principle” (g|) 
existed originally and the “material principle ” (^) comes after 
that. In one place he says “God” (_fc, is “rational prin¬ 
ciple” (igg) and “rational principle ” is “God.” 

Cbucius (jjc A -f ) says that the universe is made of these 
two but stops there—dualistic. Nakae Tojii goes beyond this 
and up to the deeper truth. 

He teaches that God (_fc, ^f-) is the only reality, of which 
the two principles are aspects (Jjg and ^). 

So his view of the universe is idealistic monism. 

To explain the reality Nakae Tojii uses these words, 
heaven (;£), the Emperor God (J| the original and only 

honoured spirit (A — 'fj: jjiijt), the original heaven above hon¬ 
oured great only spirit (A _L A It A — jfrfjf). These show 
that his “God” is a personal being. 

According to him “God” (AlSO is “ spirit ” (fg jpiji), and 
as there is a soul in a man so there is God (± ®*) the 
world. He calls human soul or spirit good knowledge (j^ £fl) 
or clear virtue (fjf} ;{g), i.e., conscience. It is essentially the 
same with “ God.” “For the conscience is God in man and it 
is pure and the supreme good 

i@IS4)- 

So if one wants to be good his spirit must be one with 
God, and hence there is insistence on this that “The mind is 
the divine enlightenment which comes from the unity of 
heaven and man ” (jfr Sf A A & — £ # 
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He thinks that the obstacle which lies in the way of reach¬ 
ing this state of unity is “will” (3§;), but instead of following 
the Buddhist or Schaupeubauer teaching of the annihilation of 
the will (i.e., cutting off the will, self-abnegation, extinction) 
he says “make the will pure and sincere.” The saying “ go 
back (trace back) to the conscience in man” “ (§£ j^^P)” 
must be taken together with this idea of God (Jb. ^). 

Before we leave this general idea we must look at Nakae 
Tsjii’s idea of man still following Yang-ming. Since all men 
come from the same root and have the same nature therefore 
all men are equal—a democratic idea. 

But as the world is formed of the “rational principle” 
ffl) an d “ material principle ” (i.e., ^)so men also are made of 
these two. According to the quality of principle (“li” |jg) 
which each man has, or rather according to the proportion of 
these two principles (li and ch‘i g? and JgQ, come wise men, 
sages, and different grades of men. Sages have more rational 
principle (li, 3 g!) and ordinary people have less. This makes 
the difference of ranks and classes. So though the teaching is 
democratic there is no danger. For ordinary people, who have 
less “rational principle ” (iSg), should look up to sages who have 
more. There is, then, no danger of anarchy. 

(2) Next take bis teaching on conscience (j^ £p), i.e., 
good knowledge. 

He uses many synonyms, e.g., gg principle ; ^ H 
heavenly principle, heart or mind, sincerity, PJ§ ^ 
clear virtue, g heavenly master, the way, good, 
it 93 light clearness, jgg propriety, — -gj all wisdom, |g? \ 
sage- 

There are two theories of the origin of conscience. Some 
say conscience (f^ *£j>) is originally in man when born. Others 
say that conscience is acquired by experience. Nakae Tojii 
seems to take both views. He believes that there is good 
understanding (& £p) in our hearts before we know it 4 
essentially the same with the “ Reality of the world,” which 
he calls God (Jb ®). If we faithfully follow it, there we find 
the rule for conduct or daily life. 

’ The difference between sages and ordinary men is that the 
former follow the voice of conscience and the latter do not. 

If you follow conscience you need no outside help. But 
few can live that kind of life, i.e., faithful to the voice of 
conscience and its ideals. We must try, he says, to do away 
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with all obstacles in the way of following conscience. The 
above is the experimental side of his teaching on conscience. 

But the intuitive view of conscience as original comes 
before the experimental view. 

The doctrine of evil (g£) comes in here and he finds its 
origin in will or jg ^). According to Wang there is 
no sin (incorrectness, ^ in the heart or mind itself. 
But as soon as will (Jjt &) begins to stir then there is sin 

c* m- 

But how does such will come to exist? Where heart or 
mind is moved by the senses there is will (ffi @4 M WJ H II 
3f£) else no will. 

So will has to do with bodily sensation, the senses. 

Now according to Nakae Tojii will (JjJ is the source 
of all evils in human life. 

Will necessarily means attachment so he says 

“will ” is the (state of) mind (of) being attached to something 
« % * £ m &) —depending on something. 

Now the question is what b that something? Of necessity 
this attachment or dependency brings in tendency to evil. 

So conscience (j^ £P) anc * will are in direct opposition. 
Nakae Tojii thinks that the two principles (|jg and M.) taken 
together are the essence, substance, of the world. 

Therefore to start with there is no evil. 

But taken separately the national principle ( 5 g) is con¬ 
science (& £jj), while will (;§;) comes from the material 
principle (f[). 

This last itself is not evil but only as it has body. All 
bodies or forms come under the category material principle 
(chi and also will so far as it attaches to the body. 
So like and dislike come naturally out of that connection. 

N.B. It is not clear whether Wang thought matter is 
evil or not, but from the above he would seem to think that 
matter is evil. 

Hence if we wish to get at what is meant by “go back to 
the conscience in man” (ffc & £tl) we must avoid evil and 
fight with it. 

We can do this only by making the “ will v (}§£) sincere. 

Thus he rejects the Buddhist way of annihilation of 
the will. 

(3) “Knowledge and action go together ” ff 
[This saying is traced back to Jl|.] 
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Wang Yang-ming thinks that knowledge and action 
(£p and fx) are necessarily connected ; and these two are one. 
I-sbiien J||) taught the same. But I (^) thought knowl¬ 
edge goes before practice (-$£ ff) and made a distinction 

between true knowledge—or deep knowledge—and shallow 
knowledge. 

But with Wang knowledge is always true and necessarily 
reveals itself in action. 

So if you know one part of a thing there must be action 
for that part. And if you speak of knowledge of only one 
thing naturally there is a practice therein. If you speak of 
only one action naturally there is a knowledge corresponding. 
So he attacks those who teach that knowledge always precedes 
action. And also he attacks those who say that by reason and 
investigation yon can get the true knowledge. Knowledge and 
action go together. If there is no action there will be no 
knowledge even in a lifetime, e.g., Wang says ^ H, ffl 

M Rff % ® ^ U % ^ A £p H rJff ^ f# 

3 $ ^ M (Quotation from Wang). The great learning 

says “love what is beautiful.” To “look on what is beauti¬ 

ful ” comes under “ knowledge,” but “love what is beautiful,” 
comes under “action,” looking upon beauty already means 
loving (liking) it. 

It is not first looking upon and afterwards one’s settling in 
one’s heart to love. The modern man says first knowledge 
then afterwards action. Reading and study are for knowledge. 
When knowledge is thorough then afterwards they will act! 

So it comes to this they never do anything, which means 
it comes to this that they have no knowledge. 

If people say there is a man who knows but has no 
corresponding action or practice, then what he seems to have is 
not true knowledge—knowing the thing and not doing is not 
true knowledge. If there is no action there is no true knowl¬ 
edge ; if there is action then there is knowledge. Aud this 
teaching stands on the other fundamental teaching “mind is 
rational principle” (tfa IP SI). 

There is a reason or knowledge in our minds and action 
must follow. 

Nakae Tojii says, “Keep your heart pure and correct 
(regulate) your walking (manner of life).” If people try to live 
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in this way then you can call them men of learning though they 
do not read a book and even do not know a single character. 

Nakae Tojii does not teach much of this in separate 
instructions but the idea goes through all liis teaching. In his 
book he specially emphasizes the other two points, i.e,, 
(i) and (2). 

Wang was against Buddhism. Nakae Tojii also rejected 
Buddhism and found a close connection with Wang. 

There was common ground in his teaching between Con¬ 
fucianism and Shintoism. 

Nakae Tojii urged female education, and wrote a large 
book about it. 

In connection with Shintoism, wisdom (§), benevolence 
(fcl), and courage (jg) are cardinal virtues as also with the 
Chinese. 

Nakae Tojii connected them with the three sacred 
articles—the mirror, sword, and bead necklace—which mean 
three moral ideals for the Japanese {§ mirror, bead 
necklace, jg sword). He thought that while in China the .sages 
taught these virtues by written words, in Japan they were 
taught by symbol, there being as yet no written character. 

Nakae Tojii put filial piety in the highest place aud 
widened the meaning. He taught that filial piety in its 
wider sense was in the world a priori and was the greatest 
principle of the world. 

Parents are from ancestors as the “remaining body” 
(?E fa) and ancestors again are the “remaining body” of 
heaven and earth and God. 

Therefore to honour parents is to honour heaven, earth, 
and God. 

And he says filial piety was before heaven and earth and 
the way of God, and he goes further and says heaven and earth 
and all things are produced from filial piety and in this way he 
tried to give the fundamental basis for filial piety. He was 
successful to a certain extent in giving a philosophical founda¬ 
tion to filial piety. Loyalty was of course included in 
filial piety. 

The natural consequence is that filial piety to God is the 
same thing as filial piety to our parents and he taught it as the 
way of God. 
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Important Articles of the Moslem Doctrine 

A Digest of the Mohammedan Publication, “ A Summary of the Most 
Important Articles of the Moslem Doctrine” 


Writer of “The Summary”—Ma-chong-cliin (literary name Peh-liang). 
Date, the fifth year of K’anghsi, A.D. 1678. 

Written at Tsirnngcbow, Shantung. Reviewed and commended by the 
following:—Di-yung-seo, Wen-yen-sze, Yang*clieo-ngen, Ma-fah-lung, Ma- 
tze-lin, and Mi-wang-chi. 

English trauslation by Rev. Karl L. RkichEET, of the Union Lutheran 
Seminary, Shekow, Hupeh, and the Rev. F. J. M, Cotter. Prepared for the 
Chinese Recorder by Amicus. 

T iHIS interesting Moslem book, dealing with Orthodox 
Islam, is now made possible to English readers through 
the joint labours of the two missionaries whose names 
are given above. In the study of Islam it is well to 
bear in mind the prophecy of Mohammed (in this he certainly 
was a true prophet): that, in days to come, his followers u would 
be divided into many sects he stated (we are told) u seventy- 
three sects,” but it was an under-prediction for to-day there 
are more than one hundred and fifty sects in Islam. We are 
much indebted to Mr. Reichelt and Mr. Cotter for this transla¬ 
tion; we hope these painstaking and sympathetic translators 
will in days to come give us a resnind of some of the newer 
publications of Chinese Mohammedanism, such as tho.se pub¬ 
lished by our Moslem friends the last four or five years. In the 
following pages we have endeavoured (at the request of the 
Editor) to give an outline of the principal points in the trans¬ 
lation before us. 

In the author’s preface we are told that the Correct 
Doctrine—that which has been from the beginning—is not 
founded on dubious precepts, nor 011 fantastic speculation. 
Unchangeable—in China as in other lands,—it is without fault, 
or omission. To the Perfect Doctrine, sages of old, and 
scholars of later time can add nothing; their writings, and they 
are not a few, can only manifest what was already set forth in 
the Koran. The holy book and the commentaries had their 
origin in Arabia, but have been banded down to us through 
neighbouring countries. We who have been born in China 
have, alas, lost the knowledge of the holy books; very few of us 
understand them as they are in Arabic ; we therefore cannot 
order our lives according to the right doctrine. As children, 
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we had not the training ; growing up we have become lazy and 
learned very little; when the state of manhood is reached and 
a yearning for the correct doctrine arises within us, we know 
neither what is right nor what is wrong ! This is extre mely 
sad. 

Because of this, I am deeply grieved, and as I think of the 
many who have suffered owing to these conditions, it has come 
home to me that I ought to write a book to serve as a guide 
(lit. “ compass ”), but this is a very difficult task. I have 
studied the holy books (of Islam) and gathered what is most 
essential. From the material thus collected, I have translated 
into Chinese and compiled one book which I have called— <l A 
Summary of the Most Important Articles of Religion.” Not 
having attained to literary scholarship my book will by no 
means be free from errors. Notwithstanding all this, any who 
see the book will be able at a glance to obtain full information; 
be he ignorant or unlettered, he will have no need for any 
further commentary. I have been working at this task for 
three years, but, alas, the compilation is not what it ought to 
be, and I am very much ashamed. My readers will not, I 
trust, disregard the meaning, owing to the poverty of ray 
language, because what is here set forth bears upon man’s 
daily and religious life, and has reference to the iguoraut as 
well as to the learned. 

Following the author’s preface we come to the “Table of 
Contents”: as they look over the list, friends may recall the 
words of a great Indian preacher, himself at one time one of 
the foremost Moslems:—“I have found nothing in Moham¬ 
medanism from which an unprejudiced man might in his heart 
derive true hope and real comfort, though I searched for it 
earnestly. Rites , ceremonies , and theories I found in abun¬ 
dance , but not the slightest spiritual benefit does a man get by 
acting on them . He remains fast keld in the grip of darkness 
and death" (The late Rev. Imad-ud-Din, D. D.) 

“ Table of Contents — 

1. The six Articles of Faith which all should respect. 

2. ,, ,, Rules of Islam. 

3. ,, ,, Statements. 

4. ,, Seven Exhortations. 

5. ,, Five Rules. 

6. ,, Rules of Observance. 

7. ,, Eight Articles of Faith. 
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8. The Seven Statements. 

9. ,, Four Heavenly Commandments. 

10. >, 5) >> J| 

11. ,, Three Heavenly Commaudmeuts. 

12. ,, Eighteen Regulations for Purification. 

13. ,, Ten Commandments (re Moslem personal matters). 

14. ,, Ten Rules for Purification. 

15. ,, Twelve Heavenly Commandments. 

16. ,, ,, Rules of Faith. 

17. ,, Twenty-eight Rules for Proper Conduct during Worship. 

18. ,, Eight Further Rules ,, „ ,, ,, »> 

19. „ Eighteen Rules for Worship. 

20. Dangers to be avoided during Worship—eleven given. 

21. Eighteen Rules for Minor Uncleanness. 

22. Major Uncleanness—four classes. 

23. Regulations for the Preparation and Burial of the Dead. 

Preface by Ma-chien-chi. 

The writer, a relative of the author, further emphasizes 
the urgent need for the present book. “Here we have the 
Rules and Practice of Islam clearly made known. The author— 
a religious leader in our midst—had the foresight to prepare a 
book for all who had lost the doctrine.” Upon looking 
through this “Summary” I am deeply moved; on the oue 
hand, I am filled with joy; on the other hand with trepidation. 
Joy because those who have lost the knowledge of the doctrine 
can now have the same restored to them 5 trepidation, because 
their responsibility will be greater if they do not avail them¬ 
selves of this opportunity. Some may admire this edition (in 
Chinese), some may despise it, because the words of the holy 
books are very deep, and the language obscure and difficult to 
understand. Only the main things can be translated. I feel 
it will be impossible to avoid the criticism of superficial 
scholars. But in comparison with other religions we stand on 
a most firm foundation. “Further, our faith produces real 
statesmen, filial sons, patriotic scholars, women who keep 
unbroken widowhood, and men who move in the highest circles 
in military and civil life. As I recall my forefathers, oue of 
whom took his degree (L,itt.D,, probably), a member of our 
religion who rendered service that should not be forgotten, I 
am emboldened to write this preface.” 

Passing over a brief preface by another Moslem writer, 
we next come to the author’s introduction. To serve the 
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purpose this has also been much condensed, the main points 
being as follows:— 

A uthoAs Introduction. 

Our faith has developed in China so that after noo years, 
the spoken and written language, as well as the customs, have 
undergone many changes. Especially has this been the case 
because during this time there has been no prophet among us 
to explain the books ; no authorized rule for the reading of the 
same; and no helper to guard from conflicting thoughts. As 
to the Moslem books, we have used the Chinese language for 
explanation ; rules for eating and drinking, behaviour, standing 
and kneeling and all the detail of worship, etc., are treated in 
this book. If a man will carefully take note of what is here 
written, he will be able to conduct his life aright, and it will 
be true as gold in a mould. At one time books were found in 
every (Moslem) home. Then a time of unrest followed; 
robbers destroyed the holy books, persecuted those of our faith, 
and the propagation of Islam ceased. The great classics and 
venerable writings wete burned. Afterwards, when better 
conditions prevailed, search was made but not a single trace of 
the Moslem books could be found. (The reference is probably 
to Lite T’aiping rebellion and the destruction in East and 
Central China.) There was therefore no other course possible 
than to re-issue such books. Here I sit and sigh, wondering 
that I should dare to write on such a lofty subject. We 
(Moslems) ought to know the holy books in the original tongue. 
Although a man be well grounded in Chinese, pen and ink can 
but poorly express the doctrine which is deep as the sea. For 
this reason it is with decided hesitation that I commence to 
explain the books but I can do no other. My father had a 
burning desire to know the doctrine, and earnestly desired to 
follow the truth. Beginning with Religious Observances and 
not having full knowledge, he laid stress on the minor, and 
neglected the more important. He studied daily, but as age 
and weakness crept on lie had to forego study entirely. Seeing 
that my father has failed concerning the doctrine, can I, his 
son, sit down unmoved ? I have no other course than to take 
up the old manuscript, and attempt to explain it, so that my 
father may have a book suited to his needs. But others seeing 
the book completed will say, why not allow it to be printed? 
what is true of your father will doubtless be true of many; if 
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you publish your book many will reap the advantage. To this 
I reply, although this book is in accordance with the holy 
books the explanations are in popular style; how can I presume 
to allow such to be printed? How can I hand down such a 
book to future generations ? I had almost laid the whole 
matter aside, but, before I had taken a step, I was informed by 
letter that others had taken my rough copy, shown it to rela¬ 
tives and friends, who themselves sent it to be printed! At 
this point, fearing that errors would be revealed that would be 
harmful, I at once revised the book, and, after having compared 
it with the holy books, sent it to the printer for a new edition, 
hoping that from its pages the ignorant might obtain many 
benefits. This, then, is the real reason why this book has been 
printed. Let me, however, not be misunderstood. In using the 
Chinese language I do not wish to hinder any from reading the 
original text. I trust the younger generation will indeed be 
stimulated through my book to take up the study of the Arabic 
text, and that it will lead to close thinking. This is my 
earnest hope. 

Ascription of Praise, 

I will begin with the doctrine concerning Him who is the 
all-embracing mercy in the present, and will everlastingly be 
the only merciful ; from the high and worthy name of the True 
Lord, and adoration for the Lord, who upholds and preserves 
the whole earth ; the One who leadeth all those who sincerely 
study to the right aim. 

May grace, mercy, and peace from the true Lord be 
granted to His great apostle Mohammed, and to all who 
follow him. 

The former holy men have said that all should observe the 
five stated times of worship daily, conform to the heavenly 
commandments, and observe the twelve rules. If we neglect 
God’s name and worship, it is wrong. If we do not know the 
heavenly commandments, we shall not be able to distinguish 
between the heavenly commandments, the holy command¬ 
ments, and the rules. If we do not believe in them as heavenly 
commandments we cannot surrender ourselves by faith, and 
our worship will be in vain. It has been said that if a man 
keep the twelve heaveuly commandments, his worship will be 
perfect. As to worship, we of the Moslem faith urge it 
strongly. As to belief, obedience, and the statutes, they are 
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of the greatest importance. I will therefore deal with each 

point separately. 

Digest of the Co?itents of each Chapter . 

Chap . /. ( ‘Six Articles of Faith” — these deal with the 

Nature of God, His Infinity, His Holiness, His Mercy, 
His Forgiveness. 

Chap. 2 . 1 ‘ Six Rules of 1 slam ” —this chapter deals with the 
validity of the holy books, and tells how to cleanse out all 
doubt in the study of the same. 

Chap. j. “The Six Statements ” —this deals with the rela¬ 
tions to be observed toward fellow-believers; such are not 
to be cheated, etc. Transgression will lead to punishment 
in hell, but having passed through the punishment they 
(Moslems) may be pardoned and restored to the ranks of 
the faithful. 

Chap. 4. “The Seven Exhortations ”— Believers should 

associate with the best circles : they should feed the 
hungry, give driuk to the thirsty, visit the sick, wash the 
body of deceased Moslems, shelter the poor, care for widows 
and orphans, and act as peacemakers. 

Chap. 5. Five Rules" (1) Bearing witness; (i.e., “ I give 
witness iu presence of our God and Creator, He who has 
none iu comparison. I witness the truth of the faithful 
and holy Servant of God, Mohammed. All the command¬ 
ments from the true God and His holy one are righteous. 
Through my whole life I will bear testimony to this.”) (2) 
The Five Proper Times for Prayer. (3) The Month of 
Fasting (from dawn to sunset, even when it falls in the 
heat of summer, “it is forbidden to driuk a diop of water 
or take a morsel of food ”—Zwemer) (4) Giving of the 
Legal Alms. (5) Pilgrimage to Mecca (“incumbent on 
every free Moslem who is pf age, and has the means for 
the journey”—Zwemer). Following this there are instruc¬ 
tions for “an effective fast.” 

Chap. 6. “ Rules of Observance ”— This chapter deals with 

Offerings, Processions, and the Duties toward parents, 
friends, and the poor. 

Chap. 7. “ Eight Articles of Faith "— The author deals with 

the conception of God, and urges the unique worthiness of 
Mohammed and his descendants ; also deals with the u holy 
men ” and their relation to future generations. 
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Chap. 8. u The Seven Statements ” —This chapter deals with 
the five stated times for worship, almsgiving, and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Those not observing these duties 
will be punished in eternity. 

Chap. 9. 11 The Four Heavenly Commandments * * — ( x) 

Cleansing the face, beard, and head, (a) Cleansing of 
hands to the wrist. (3) Cleansing of the body above the 
waist. (4) Cleansing of the legs and thighs. 

Chap. 10. Continuation of above topic —Dry washing, or rub¬ 
bing the hands with dry earth, is permissible if water is not 
obtainable. 

Chap . 11. “ The Three Heavenly Commandments ” —During 

the great washing strict accuracy is necessary for Moham¬ 
med has said, “on the finest hair dirt will be found.” 

Chap. 12. “ The Eighteen Rules for Purification ’ ’ —By use 

of the special tooth-brush (prepared from the fibre of a 
bitter tree) greater benefit is obtained, says the author of 
this book, than by obedience to the alternate seventy rules 
for worship without brushing the teeth, for, by this action, 
we obtain the goodwill of God, the virtue of the saints, 
have clear eyes, are free from congested lungs, the teeth 
are strengthened, the digestion is regular, the spots on the 
teeth disappear, and the breath is without odour. 

Chap. ij. “ The Ten Commandments' *—This chapter deals 
with the proper conduct of natural private matters, and 
suggests how water is to be used in the various washings. 

Chap . 14. “ The Ten Rules for Purification"— Concerning 

the definite ritual to be observed ; care to be taken not to 
mention certain names, such as father or mother, at the 
beginning. 

Chap . ij. “The Twelve Heavenly Commandments ” —The 
rules for external and internal preparation for worship, six 
regulations for each class given. Clear water is to be used, 
flowing water if possible. The water from ponds may be 
used if the water has not lost its freshness of taste and 
colour. If goats or horses will drink the water then it 
may be used, but camels and asses cannot be trusted to 
decide the point. Then follows a list of things that defile 
the water and render it impure. During worship the body 
must be covered from the navel to the knees ; women, 
however, must be covered from head to feet. Directions 
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are given in this chapter as to worship when on a journey, 
in the wilderness, and when on a sick-bed. 

Chap . 16. “ The Twelve Rules of Faith'''' —The author here 

deals with the right portions of the holy book to be read 
during worship, and the necessary prostrations of the body. 
Attention may be called to the 12th rule as it is of special 
interest. One portion of the book is to be recited with “ a 
suppressed voice” as the reference is to the Lord of glory. 
“If the aim of the prayer is correct the help of the Lord 
can be relied upon; if the aim is not correct the worshipper 
must beseech forgiveness as follows:—We surrender our¬ 
selves in faith to Thee, we press forward to receive assis¬ 
tance, we adore Thee, we recognize Thy power, we give 
praise unto Thee, and do not forget Thy grace. We expel 
those who strive and sin against Thee. Lord of Glory 
with all our heart we worship Thee, we bow in the dust 
and cry out, Lai-ma-sze ; we recognize Thy doctrine and 
Thy way as the one important tiling ; we make haste in 
serving Thee ; we place our hope on Thy mercy and 
compassion; we fear Thy punishment for sin, for it is 

unescapable.” The chapter closes with a long list 

showing how to act when prescribed rules have not been 
obeyed. 

Chap. 17. “ The Twenty-eight Rules for Proper Conduct 

during Worship ”—The information given in this chapter 
deals with the right position for the hands, fingers, eyes, 
etc., during worship. “The eyes should be fixed on the 
instep, because at death life streams out from the feet and 
toes. At the Day of Resurrection, Allah will cause hair 
to grow out from the instep of unbelievers, they will be 
taken up by the hair of the instep and that on the head 
and be cast into hell fire. If the faithful worship correctly— 
as above described—their eyes fixed on the instep, they are 
observing a holy act. The true believer gazing on his 
insteps will be filled with joy thinking of his superiority 
over the unbelievers. During prayers if the faithful shall 
look down oil the tips of their noses, Allah will make their 
skins white on the Day of Resurrection.” 

Chap. 18. “ The Eight further Rules'''— This chapter indi¬ 

cates the proper attitudes to be observed during the reading 
of the Koran in worship, such as the upright position, 
then the hands raised with thumbs at the back of the ears 
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etc., etc. It is also laid dowu that if a worshipper is desirous 
to gasp (should this be yawn?) he must set his teeth. 

■Chap. ig. “ The Eighteen Rules for Worship ”—among 
others may be mentioned the following instructions :—At 
the second time of bowing down worshippers must not 
brush away the dust with their sleeves. The head must 
not rest on the forearm unless unavoidable. If in sorrow, 
the turban may be removed without hindering the ritual. 
The hair must be bound up, aud special clothing is to be 
used. If the clothes are thin and the limbs show through, 
worship is marred ; if the clothes worn are too short, 
worship is also marred. During prostrations both elbows 
must touch the ground ; the eyes are to be shut, the mouth 
closed, aud the head must be level with the spine. 
Worshippers must not wear figured clothing, nor are 
figures on the walls of the room where worship is held 
permissible. During worship all speech is prohibited, also 
all communication by baud or eye. The finger-tips not to 
be used for counting. If prostrations are performed too 
quickly the worship will not be perfect. 

Chap. 20. *‘ Dangers to Be A voided during Worship ”—the 

following are some of the dangers given in this chapter: — 
Crying on account of sickness or death ; only the act of 
crying to Allah permitted. L,oud laughter to be avoided, 
it spoils worship ; smiling reuders worship less fruitful. 
Any motion of the tongue in order to cleanse the mouth 
mars worship, but cleaning the mouth at a fixed time does 
not mar the worship. Walking pace by pace mars 
worship, but if a step is taken, then there is a pause before 
the next step is taken, the observance is not marred. 
Avoid errors in reading the holy book, sneezing or 
weeping, mispronunciation, improper clothing, etc. Those 
who accompany the faithful to worship should stand on 
the left side, if two accompany him, let them stand at the 
back. A woman must stand behind the man, should they 
stand together the worship will be spoiled. The correct 
order laid down in this chapter is as follows:—first the 
men, then the boys, and at the back the women. The 
worship performed by cripples, the wounded, the unor¬ 
thodox, visitors or slaves, is of less value. Care must be 
taken not to use a loud voice to be heard by the people, 
.and Allah thereby be neglected. 
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Chap. 21. “ Minor Uncleanness—eighteen rules.” (i) Urine. 

(2) Superfluity of urine. (3) Gonorrhoea. (4) Overflow 
of discharge. (5) Blood and urine. (6) Stool. (7) Wind. 
t8) Worms. (9) Blood. (10) Mucus. (11) Yellow dis¬ 
charge. (12) Mouth full of sputum. (13) Sleeping cross¬ 
wise on the bed resting the body on the arms. (14) Head¬ 
ache. (15) Epilepsy. (16) Intoxication. (17) Laughing 
during worship. (18) Sexual intercourse; bleeding from 
the nose, running sores, etc. It is noteworthy that, con¬ 
cerning i-ii, the author adds “these are usual and 
evident, and need only a small washing to purge away 
defilement.” 

Chap. 22. 1 ‘ Major Uncleanness~-four classes.” 

(r) Masturbation asleep or awake; impure dreams.. 

(2) Sexual intercourse. 

(3) Menstruation. 

(4) Confinement. 

After some exhortations said to be from Mohammed 
such as the folly of neglecting eternal riches for the sake 
of earthly gain ; the instability of this life; Allah’s mercy 
and forgiveness consequent on a changed body ( ? cleansed 
body) and heart, etc., the author next deals with the 
Moslem regulations for the proper Burial of the Dead. 

Chap. 23. '‘'‘Regulations for the Burial of the Dead .”—The 
following is a brief summary :—The bier must be washed. 
The deceased to be placed with feet pointing to the west 
(Mecca). The body to be covered from the navel to the 
knees. Those who prepare the corpse for burial must 
wash their hands three times at intervals ; if no water is 
available, dry sand may be used. The corpse to be first 
turned on the left side and washed. The mouth and nose 
to be cleaned by cloth wrapped about the fingers. The 
face, bands, and feet washed in order. Then the head 
to be washed, also the beard, with soap or soda. The hair 
must uot be brushed, nor the nails manicured. The corpse 
must then be turned on its back, and the stomach rubbed 
lightly. Incense then to be burned to dry the body. The 
forehead and breast to be inscribed, because “holy and 
gracious Mohammed said: 4 If a man after death is in¬ 

scribed t‘ai-sze-mi-mo, Allah will forgive his sins for 
fifty years and free him from the punishment of the tomb.” 
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The holy books say the deceased is to be covered with one 
robe from shoulder to feet, and two additional robes from 
head to feet, the outer one to be long enough to be tucked 
under the feet. All to be fastened on the left side. The 
bodies of deceased women to be covered with two addi¬ 
tional garments. If robes cannot be secured, the corpses 
of females must be covered from head to feet, aud in the 
case of males, from waist to knees. The following words 
should be said : “Lord forgive him, be gracious to him, 
deliver him (or her).” The corpse of a man to be washed 
by men ; that of a female, by women. Men are, however, 
permitted to wash the corpse of a little girl, and women 
that of a little boy : a woman may also wash the corpse 
of her husband, aud a man that of his wife. If a woman 
dies among strangers, and no Moslem is present, some 
outsider may do what is required after explanation. If no 
woman can be secured to perform this office, it had better 
be left undone unless small boys are available. In the 
case of an hermaphrodite the corpse cannot be washed by 
either men or women, but special arrangements must be 
made. New-born children who have cried before death, 
are to be washed in the ordinary manner, and Ch‘ie-lu- 
ts‘ai affixed to the corpse. If the child has not cried 
washing alone suffices. 

The Funeral Procession , Grave ) etc. 

Two or three should walk abreast, reciting the holy 
book rank by rank. If many attend the blessings will be 
abundant. Following the bier sighing is expected but no 
loud talking. Upon arrival at the grave all should remain 
standing. The grave should be dug from East to West. 
When placing the corpse in the grave say, “In the worthy 
Name of our True Lord we place thee in the tomb.” 
The corpse to be placed according to yie instruction of the 
Holy One, Mohammed, the face of the dead to face toward 
the west. In accord with the books no vessel (coffin) of 
wood or stone to be used. During the filling in of the 
grave, the Ku-er-wu-lo is to be read, because Mohammed 
said: “Allah will bestow grace and take away the 
punishment at the grave, and sins for forty years, for 
every believer over whose grave the Seo-er-fa-hsiao-hsi is 
read. The reader’s sin is forgiven, and 1,000 blessings 
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bestowed. If in addition the Seo-er-mo is read, all the 
departed ones will receive a gift. According to the books 
the grave must not be square, that would be heresy—but 
shaped like the back of a fish. No brick to be used in 
covering the grave, but, when the grass is grown, the 
T^ai-Ceo-pi-ha may be read ; through this the departed 
enjoy perfect quietness. Removal of the corpse minimizes 
the value of the ritual. 

Concerning Moslems killed in bailie , etc. 

44 If a belfever is killed in a quarrel he is to be 
washed, but not inscribed. If killed in battle or murdered, 
bis wounds are to be investigated, but he needs no wash¬ 
ing, and may be buried in his blood-stained clothes. 
If he has no wounds, is conscious before death, and has no 
emission of blood by nose, mouth, or other part, he can be 
washed and buried in the usual manner. If a Moslem 
traveller dies abroad, or a woman in confinement, they 
may be washed and buried in the usual way.” 

The impression left on our mind after careful perusal 
(and condensation) of this “ Summary ” is the hopelessness, 
and bondage of Islam. The remark of an intelligent 
Mohammedan, a member of a Moslem community in North 
China, should provide food for thought:—“ Islam is a 
bondage : my heart has not found rest.” And if we 
accept the word of a member of an orthodox Moslem 
community in Chihli that, “Mohammedanism is not the 
Truth,” should we not do all in our power to lead these 
our erring brethren to Christ, “the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life”? 


Conference on Women’s Work 

A NEW ERA FOR WOMEN’S WORK. 


America, together with missionaries, mainly women, 
representing twenty-one Christian societies and coming from 
ten provinces and Hongkong, met to confer principally about 
the special problems of women’s work iu China. The visiting 
delegates comprise the first interdenominational group of 



T the Conference on Women’s Work held in Shanghai 
from January 2nd to 8th, 1920, representatives of the 
Federation of Women’s Boards in the United States of 
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women to come abroad for the investigation of mission work. 
The Conference was also, as far as we can ascertain, the first 
conference of women in China which met to consider general 
problems of work by and for women. 

The preliminary work of the Conference was done by 
seven commissions, each of which was, with the exception of 
one, headed by a visiting expert in its particular subject and 
comprised mainly of workers in China experienced therein. 
This made a rather unusual combination of expert Western 
and field experience. There were very few set speeches, most 
of the time of the Conference being spent in the discussion of 
the reports of the various commissions ; it was thus an open 
forum. While the Conference was interested principally in 
work for women the effect of its findings is not confined at 
all to their work. Generally speaking, it was an attempt to 
measure the new Christian task seen in the light of the 
vision of the Inter-Church World Movement. It coincided 
with the China for Christ Conference and will accelerate that 
movement laying more emphasis on the needs of Chinese 
women. The work of the Conference moved around the problems 
of training and service. It also revealed the complex variety of 
Christian activities already started by the Christian forces in 
China. It called, however, for a rise in the standards of work 
and workers and a much greater extension of Christian service 
towards the meeting of all the life needs of the Chinese people. 
Back of all the planning and the discussions were two questions: 
Are the Christian forces in China adequate in numbers or 
equipment to their task? What can we—this Conference—do 
to make them so? One of the resolutions passed said, “This 
Conference marks a new era for women’s work in China.” 
We can add that this Conference and the China for Christ 
Movement, which are parts of one great movement, mark the 
beginning of a new epoch in' the power and influence of 
Christianity in China. Like the China for Christ Conference 
this Conference presents a special and pressing appeal for 
people delegated to work in national offices. The conviction 
was also expressed that on all national committees and 
secretariats women should be given a more prominent part. 

WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 

The Conference pointed out the inadequacy in the plans 
of present organizations in China for the development and use of 
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women workers. In connection with the appeal for national 
women secretaries on all national committees, some special 
fields of service were pointed out. The need of a director of 
religious education for China and for one or more trained 
journalists to gather and prepare mission information for use at 
home were specially mentioned. Trained women education¬ 
alists were called for to work on national lines. Two women 
specialists, one on child welfare, the other on women in 
industry, were designated as needed to work in connection with 
a national social service council. It was recommended that a 
woman secretary be added to the Joint Council on Public 
Health aud that a woman be appointed to work in connection 
with the China Christian Literature Council to study the needs 
of Chinese women and girls in literature. All these and similar 
appeals simply recognize the need for the special study of 
women’s problems and the fact that there are women experts 
who can participate more largely along all lines of mission 
work. While there was no desire to separate the work of the 
women from that of the men, yet it was rightly recognized that 
in many cases women’s problems can be best studied by women 
specially trained for that purpose. 

THE HOME IN CHINA. 

The urgency of the need of paying more attention to the 
development of the homes in China along Christian lines 
brought out numerous viewpoints. It was felt, for instance, 
that missionary teachers need more close acquaintance there¬ 
with. The need of a simple statement of the minimum 
essentials of a home w ? as brought out. The Federation of 
Women’s Boards was asked to provide a home economics 
expert to aid in adapting the principles of home economics to 
the actual needs of the home in China. Furthermore, it was 
pointed out that steps need to be taken to show that the home 
should be the centre of social life and that the Christian Church 
has a primary responsibility in bringing that about. The need 
of simple courses in mission schools on “Practical Home- 
making ” such as already exist in many government schools 
was urged. It was also recommended that training and 
practice be given to mothers aud children iu making the home 
a social centre. The need of this in connection with men also 
was brought out, though not explicitly stated in any resolution. 
This significant resolution also was passed : “That the China 
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for Christ Movement take a definite stand and actively educate 
public opinion against polygamy, forced marriages, and slavery 
and that it work for the establishment of au equal moral 
standard for men and women.” 

SOCIAL SERVICE. 

As was to be expected the Conference laid considerable 
emphasis on social service as an avenue tor the adequate 
expression of the Christian life. It was defined as “the 
associated effort of those seeking to promote justice aud 
opportunity for their fellowmen and to make possible the 
individual’s fullest development by establishing a right social 
order ” Evidence was given to show that such a movement 
had already started in connection with the Christian Church in 
China. The responsibility and opportunity of the Christian 
forces in initiating community organization for wider social 
service was also brought out. These community organizations 
should seek first to study the needs of their community and 
promote practical Christian work in connection therewith. 
The commission endorsed the program of the China for Christ 
Movement, which is intended to indicate some practical tasks 
possible for churches. This program is as follows :— 

1. Survey : Study the needs of the community in which 
the church or a group of churches is situated. In case of large 
cities we recommend a careful social survey of the entire city. 

2. Moral Reform : Actively oppose evil in every form, 
especially gambling, alcoholism, opium, and prostitution. 

3. Education : See that every Christian learns to read 
and that ail Christians able to read help someone else to learn. 
Run half-clay schools and night schools with a view to provid¬ 
ing elementary education for retarded and neglected groups. 

4. Recreation : Promote simple forms of recreation in 
connection with the church plant and in the community. 
Large centers might wisely utilize the Boy Scout Movement. 

5. Hygiene ; Do all that is possible to make the home 
and the community cleau and healthy. 

6. Charity: Co-operate with the people of the com¬ 
munity for the relief of the sick, the blind, the lepers, the 
insane, and the destitute. 

7. CHILD Welfare : Give special attention to problems 
of child life. Take steps to train parents in the proper care of 
children. 
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Considerable emphasis was laid on the need for training 
along lines of practical social service and it was urged that all 
Bible training schools, normal and secondary schools include in 
their curricula some study of civics, community responsibility, 
and sociology, and where possible promote community service 
on the part of the students. Colleges and universities also were 
urged to put in higher courses along the same lines and it was 
recommended that a department of sociology, economics, and 
political science in connection with some college be developed, 
as soon as possible, into a school of social work. 

EDUCATION. 

The presence of educational experts from abroad caused 
special attention to be paid to mission educational problems. 
The inadequacy of leadership of all kinds was pointed out 
and the correlative need of expert educated leaders. Special 
courses in religious education in all normal schools and 
colleges was recommended. The need * of graded courses in 
missionary secondary schools was pointed out and it was recom¬ 
mended that a Religious Education specialist should come to 
China to give intensive courses in Religious Education to 
missionary educators on the field. 

It was urged that primary and secondary schools should 
“fit for life” and provide more electives with a view to taking 
care of individual differences. The use of physical and mental 
tests as guides to a better understanding of the needs and 
capacities of pupils was urged. The following standards for the 
preparation of Chinese teachers are recommended : For 
teachers in colleges, graduate study abroad ; for teachers iu 
middle schools, college training ; for teachers in upper primary 
grades, middle school training ; for teachers in lower primary 
grades, graduation from the upper primary and at least one 
year of normal training. In order to promote interest in 
physical education it was recommended that scholarships be 
established at the Y. W. C. A. National School of Physical 
Training. 

With regard to colleges for women it was recommended 
that outside of the North China College for women, Gilding 
at Nanking and the one at Foochow, no other be developed 
except in au educationally destitute province such as Szechwan. 
The question of a women’s medical college aroused possibly the 
keenest interest and caused the keenest debate. It was finally 
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recommended that the Federation of Women’s Boards be asked 
to establish one bi-Iitigual medical college for women to serve 
North China, Central China, and Fukien. 

The question of co-education was also warmly debated. It 
has been started in one mission school, is planned for in 
another, and in some places Chinese sentiment appears to be 
moving in favour of it, though it is interesting to note that 
the Chinese women in the Conference did not agree on the 
question. It was finally voted that where the demand for 
co-education is in evidence mission colleges should assist in its 
development. The need, however, of this being done under 
most careful supervision was strongly urged. 


The Inter-Church World Movement 

(from inter-church news letter) 


The total membership of the denominations now 
actively participating through denominational benevolent 
boards in tiie Inter-Church World Movement is in excess of 
twenty-one million. 

It is reported that there are now in Japan over 25,000 mills 
and factories employing more than two million workers. 
Thirty-six years ago there were only 125 modern factories with 
15,000 workers. The movement to organize the workers is 
steadily growing. 

In a recent survey of fifty-four state colleges in the United 
States it was found that 77.4% were members of some evange¬ 
lical church. 87% of these expressed denominational pre¬ 
ferences. From these figures it is deduced that practically 
seven out of ten students in state institutions or three out of 
four of ail colleges and universities are members of Protestant 
churches. 

Dr. Hollingshead, director of the Statistical Department, 
Inter-Church World Movement, shows that last year individual 
Protestant offerings for the maintenance of the church in ihe 
United States averaged $0,027 per day. He shows that the 
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increase in ministerial support has been far behind increase in 
wealth. One of the most startling facts in church statistics is 
“the stationary basis of giving.” He estimates cue billion 
dollars for advance work for a year, which would require each 
Protestant church member of the country to give $0.137 per 
day. The palm for individual giving belongs to the Seventh 
Day Adventists, who now give per cap. per diem $0,116. 

In The Spirit of Missions , November 1919, there is given 
the report of the President of the Board of Missions to 
the General Convention of 1919. This report makes this 
remark with regard to the Inter-Church World Movement: 

“ The Board of Missions has had this movement under con¬ 
sideration since it was first proposed and has expressed sympathy 
with its purpose; but since any participation iu it would concern 
the dioceses in their administration, the Board of Missions wants to 
know her share before it acts. No ecclesiastical questions seem to 
be involved. As far as I can see all questions which might cause 
contusion can with carefulness be adjusted. It is my opinion that 
for the sake of the churches’ own people, as well as on account of 
the help this church may render our brethren, this Convention 
would do well to have the Board to co-operate with this movement, 
so far as in the Board’s judgment this may seem advisable.” 

A new declaration of independence for women to show the 
relation which women sustain to the Inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment has been formulated and is as follows:— 

“When in the course of human events it becomes necessary 7 for 
church w'omen to seek closer co-operation with clergy and laymen 
in the tasks of the Inter-Church World Movement rather than to 
emphasize the separate and equal station to w'hich the laws of 
nature entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the policy that they desire to 
follow. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident—that men and 
women are intended by their Creator to be free and equal; that they 
are endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the acquiring of spiritual resources. 
That to secure these rights, departments aud divisions are instituted 
in the Inter-Church World Movement deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the General and Executive Committees. 

“Prudence indeed will dictate that women’s boards, societies, 
aud local federations long established and well organized should not 
be changed or their methods or achievements lost sight of; and 
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-accordingly we intend to conserve all the good of the past and to 
plan wisely for the future of the womanhood of the world. 

“But in this age of co-operation when the segregation of 
woman is no longer in vogue, we solemnly publish and declare that 
church women are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
Christians ; that they should share responsibility iu any and all 
departments of the Movement iu which they would naturally feel 
interest and exert influence, and that the director of the department 
of women’s activities should consult freely with the directors of 
other departments in formulating new plans and executing the same. 
And, for the support of this policy, with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, we urge all Protestant church 
women everywhere, to pledge to each other their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor.” 

A great conference of foreign missionaries was recently 
held at Wallace Lodge, Yonkers, N.Y. They represented 
twenty-nine fields and ten denominations. Brief extracts from 
their findings are herewith given : 

That in the development of the Inter-Church World Movement 
in the foreign fields, the approach be made through the present 
co-operative agencies, so far as they exist; and that the Movement 
be an indigenous one, the Christian churches on the field being 
invited to develop the program most needed on their particular 
field along the lines of deepening the spiritual life, stewardship, 
evangelism, industrial relations, offerings of money and life, and 
other activities that may especially appeal to that church. 

The Missionary Message. 

Those who are responsible for the presentation of the missionary 
message to the American churches at the present time must be 
awake to the fact that the mental horizon of the people whom we 
wish to reach has undergone some remarkable changes in the past 
generation culminating in the tremendous upheaval of the war. 
The changed emphases in theology, the rediscovery of the gospel as 
a force for social as well as for individual regeneration, the applica¬ 
tion of the resources of science to the work of the Kingdom and 
finally the tremendous results of the war—all this calls for a 
message differing iu emphasis aud in point of approach from that 
which proved effective twenty-five or even five years ago. 

Some elements which should appear iu the modern pres¬ 
entation of the message are : 

i. The work should be presented in its big proportions as 
•contrasted with its individualistic aspects.Not the story of 
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the individual station or the Individual institution, but the broad 
problem of the missionary enterprise in the field, its impact upon 
the religion, the civilization, the social conditions, .... 

2. There is a tremendous appeal to modern men in the fact 

that the missionaries are engaged iti the task not alone of convert- 
ing individuals or of building a church but in the task of building 
and moulding civilizations, bringing nations to self-consciousness 
and to spiritual vitality ; seeking a solution—nay, rather proclaim¬ 
ing and exemplifying in Christ a solution of the several economic 
and industrial problems of the world. 

3. That Christian missions are making an incalculable contri¬ 
bution to world peace and world brotherhood by expressing the 
friendliness of the ministering Christian nations to the nations 
which, lacking the creation of confidence in western ideals, may 
offer the greatest menace of future war. The safety of the world 
depends upon the Christianizing of the peoples who are rapidly 
learning the use of the materialistic resources of our civilization. . . 

4. The missions on the field are leading the churches at home 
In the co-ordination of forces for a unified impact. Only the 
mobilization of the spiritual, persoual, and financial resources of the 
church can meet the present crisis. .... 


Facts for Our Thanksgiving and Encouragement 


(Contributed by M. T. STAUFFER) 


HEY shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great 



goodness.They shall speak of the glory of thy 

kingdom and the greatness of thy power. Psl. 145 : 7-11. 


“One most encouraging fact is the growing sense of re¬ 
sponsibility for national salvation ou the part of the Chinese 
Church. When the patriotic movement swept over the country 
last May the Christians rose to the occasion and demonstrated their 
love for their country in no uncertain ways. This has helped to 
batter down the wall of suspicion and prejudice that formerly 
existed between Christians and non-Christians. There is a new 
sense of fellowship also between the students of mission schools 
and those of other schools where once were suspicion and even 
antagonism." Y. Y. Tsu, Shanghai. 

“ The great response made by Shanghai and the home churches 
to the dire need of the Miao during the famine has been the joy of 
the year. We reckon that xo,ooo lives were saved. The great 
opportunities everywhere, the great willingness of the people to 
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listen and tbe constant growth of our work is another cause of 
gratitude. Rev. H. Parsons, who is in the saddle several months 
each year, informs me that he has baptized this autumn more than 
1,500 people, mostly Miao. More calls come to us than we can 
respond to. A new tribe known as the River Miao, northeast of 
Chaotung, is very persistent. (They want chapels and schools.) 
Have you any Francis Asbury yon can send along—a man who 
can ride, preach, sing, and be happy in rough, rude villages and 
hamlets?" F. J. Dymond, Chaotung, Yunnau. 

“If only you could be with us these days ! We are reaping, 
reaping, reaping! Yesterday 75 women came into the inquiry 
room and accepted Jesus as their Saviour." Mrs. H. J. Mason, 
Kwangchow, Honan. 

“ For two days I had four village boys (tribespeople) with me 
and taught them the new national script. In that time, they 
quite mastered the single characters and were able to read a sheet 
of sentences comprising some 300 or more signs." Mrs. Boyd, 
Kaihua, Yunnan. 

“During the past few months it has been found possible to 
gather together successive groups of about twenty young illiterate 
women, in many cases the daughters and wives from well to do 
homes, for a month's instruction in phonetics. At the end of this 
time they have mastered the system, both reading atid writing, 
they have read through a complete gospel, and have received the 
religious instruction enabling them to understand what they read." 

“At the autumn church gathering lately held at Hwochow a 
lantern procession illustrating the progress of the Phonetic in that 
district was made the opportunity for an appeal to the Christians 
to let the Hwochow church be the first in Shansi without an 
illiterate member. Over one hundred men and women each of 
whom had received a certificate of proficiency in Phonetics walked 
up the two aisles of the church bearing lighted lanterns, symbolic 
of the light which they promised to scatter." Miss A. M. Cable, 
Hwochow, Shansi. 

“The Chinese editor of the Illustrated News , published by 
the Chinese Tract Society, feeling the need of a special evangelistic 
effort for his own district in Honan has built a chapel at his own 
expense, which he has called Pentecostal Hall, for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel amongst the hillsides of his own corner in 
the province. This district is 300 sq. mi. in area and is entirely 
unevangelized." Joshua Vale, Shanghai. 

“ For a month and more we have been among the out-stations 
of this district, witnessing a remarkable work of God. Over 270 
have been received into the Church by baptism and hundreds more 
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have given hi their names as deciding for Christ. It is wonderful 
to see the spirit of the Christians in this district. The work is 
almost entirely self-supporting. Our fellowship of prayer numbers 
300.” M. Geraldine Taylor, Kwangchow, Honan. 

“ In spite of difficulties in the way of obtaining supplies of 
paper and binding material we have been able to print about three 
million copies of the Scriptures in whole or in part daring the year 
and to bring out in three different forms the new translations of the 
Bible. This is a matter for great thankfulness.” G. H. Bond- 
field, Shanghai. 

“One hundred and fifty Chinese workers, men and women, 
have done faithful work in distributing Gospel literature in the 
homes and stores of the city, besides doing a great deal of 
personal work. These evening meetings have been greatly blessed; 
an audience of about 800 people has filled our church every night. 
Mr. Jaffrey preached each evening on the Cross and Christ’s death 
for sinners. Over 600 men and women signified their desire to 
follow Christ. This is the greatest movement we have yet seen in 
onr work in South China.” Wuchow, Si. 

“ The union has been consummated in Kwangtung, of all the 
churches founded by the London Missionary Society, the American 
Board of Missions, the American Presbyterian Mission, North, the 
Swedish-American Mission, the United Brethren in Christ, the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, and the New Zealand Presbyterian 
Mission.” 

“Owing to the friendliness of the Commissioner of Police in 
Canton all the prisons of the city are now open to evangelistic 
effort and voluntary preaching bands under the direction of the 
City Evangelistic Secretary are reaching several thousand prisoners 
every week.” 

“The Director of the Naval and Military Academy at Wham- 
poo has engaged a Cantonese graduate of the Nanking Theological 
College as evangelist to the students. The great gates and massive 
stone walls of Canton City, where Morrison used to stand and 
knock for admittance, have been removed, and broad streets, 
electric tramways, and public parks are taking their places. This 
change is symptomatic of the open door before the Church of Christ 
in eveiy part of our province.” G. H. McNeur, Canton, Tung. 

“We have baptized more in the past 12 months than in any 
year previous.” G. G. Warren, Changsha, Hun. 

“One of the most outstanding incidents of the Peking meetings 
occurred when 80 students of the Government Military Academy, 
after hearing the story of General Feng rose and promised to study 
the Bible. At the Kaifeng Baptist School over 50 young men 
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professed conversion. At Yuchow 200 heathen gave in their names 
as inquirers. At Kikungshau the general feeling expressed, as the 
season closed, was that it had been the best summer for spiritual 
blessing and uplift we have known. 

“At the mission held for the three united independent native 
churches of Canton the meetings were held in the largest church, 
holding 1,200. This church was filled to overflowing. 

“The crowning mission of the year was that held among 
General Feng’s troops. Eess than eight years ago the general and 
all his men were heathen. Now, eight out of ten leaders believe. 
About 500 men were baptized a few months ago. I have accepted 
and baptized 507. We have just heard of over 1,000 more of these 
soldiers being baptized since our visit. I never saw men so eager 
to study the Bible as the 9,000 men of General Feng.” Dr. 
Jonathan Goforth, Changte, Ho. 

“ The use of the Phonetics is becoming general all over our 
field. I feel that it is scarcely necessary for me to do any more 
teaching, as a sufficient number of the Christians are now quite 
capable of teaching in ail sections of this field. Quite a number 
have read the Gospel of Mark two or three times. 

“ The system is now spreading here in all directions, each of 
those who have mastered it being a teacher of others.” Rev. J. H. 
Bruce;, Wuan, Honan. 

“In some places they have had quite a run from the govern¬ 
ment schools, partly to the classes ill phonetic advertised and partly 
for literature (Gospel of Mark) and at one place they have had 
quite a few joining the inquirers’ class through the acquaintances 
made in the pbouelic classes.” Mr. Espegren, Eushan, Ho. 

“ I think you will be interested in some of our recent experi¬ 
ences. We had been pegging away at the routine of university 
work. The war had depleted our staff, and also left us very short 
of funds. The fearful rate of exchange had hit us still harder. It 
seemed as if educational missionary work were almost wrecked, and 
it would be hard to paint too somberly the widespread despondency 
among educational missionaries here last June and July. But 
though we did not realize it at the time it was all a wonderful 
preparaiio evangelica. Our students were shaken out of their 
self-satisfaction and galvanized into life. They did crude things. 
They cost us anxious hours. But they were alive and receptive. 
Just at the right moment, the chosen leader appeared in the person 
of the Rev. W. P. Chen, Ph. D., honorary treasurer of the China 
Continuation Committee and a pastor in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Each morning for eight days he led morning prayers for 
our whole student body. His addresses were simple and straight¬ 
forward. He asked for decisions as did also Miss Paxson, a 
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Y.W.C.A. secretary who came out for one meeting, but while a 
fair number took the opportunity of making a public profession 
then and there, the most gratifying feature has been the number 
who have quietly made up their minds since the meeting closed. 

“ More remarkable still were the meetings that were held in 
the local boys' and girls' schools. The following programme was 
arranged ist, the headmaster of a distant large boys’ school 
spoke on ‘ the power of sin ’; he was followed by a young Chinese 
B.A. from our University on ‘the power of Christ.’ Then on the 
third evening came an address on the student’s responsibility, then 
on ‘what is a Christian?’ then on the ‘Christian’s responsibility 
to his country.’ On the last night I was to tell the boys about the 
meetings in the University with the hope that they might catch a 
little of the spirit, I went out with a good deal of trepidation, 
feeling that I ought to put the claims of Christ up squarely to the 
boys and appeal for a decision as the whole series of meetings had 
led up to that. As I spoke I wajs conscious that there was a 
considerable element of the audience that was not in complete 
sjmipathy with me, though now and again there would be the 
absolute hush of strained attention. I never felt speaking to be 
harder work ; it seemed as though while X was speaking and 
putting things with all the force I could my spirit was wrestling 
with an unseen antagonist. The time came and I asked the boys 
to decide. Out of about seventy some seventeen held up their 
hands while we bowed in prayer. I asked them to sing a hymn 
and requested those who had decided to be Christians, or who might 
decide while we sang, to remain. Tbirty-two stayed. We had a 
short meeting and a Chinese friend who was with me suggested 
that we should meet any who cared to come at six next morning. 
To our delight all but two came (one of these had started at 
dawn to take an invalid to a hospital two days away) and three 
new ones. My friend and I spent over an hour with them, first in 
prayer, then helping them in their attempts to make suitable plans 
for the ‘ morning watch,’ and in talking over various difficulties. 

“Yet even now we have not told you the most remarkable 
happening of these few days. On the evening when I went and 
spoke to the boys, one of my colleagues spoke to the girls’ school. 
It was the first meeting for them and he asked them to decide on 
what they would do with their lives. He asked for an outward 
decision. The next day I went with him and spoke as I had done 
to the boys ; a number held up their hands and thirty-three stayed 
behind. The next morning, the number had grown to forty-three 
(out of less than 60). I am sure it is still growing. 

“ I hope this will encourage any who are feeling disheartened. 
‘Say not the struggle naught availeth.’ ” H. T. Silcock, Cheng- 
tu, West China. 
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Rev. Hunter Corbett, D-D. 

EV. Hunter Corbett, D.D., of Cliefoo, entered into higher 
If service on January 7t.l1 at the age of eighty-four after 
^ tI fifty-six years of service in China. With no wasting 
disease, no lingering illness, no failing faculties he laid 
down his life as a completed task well done. 

Dr. Corbett was born December 8th, 1835, in Clarion 
County, Pennsylvania. His collegiate education was completed 
in i860 at Jefferson College and his theological studies were 
pursued at Western Theological Seminary and Princeton 
Seminary. 

He came to China in the days which demanded heroic 
men. For six months in a small sailing vessel of nine hundred 
tons the little band of outcoming missionaries endured true 
Pauline hardships concluding with shipwreck on the hostile 
Shantung coast in dead of winter. After a few months at 
Teugchow he removed to Chefoo where he has made his home 
for over half a century. 

His work has been primarily evangelistic itineration. 
However, much time has been given to the valuable work of 
training Chinese evangelists and to the supervision of and 
preaching in the Museum where multitudes have heard the 
Gospel. With true, foiesight he has, moreover, from the first 
advanced the cause ot missionary education as essential to a 
well trained Chinese Christian leadership. 

Hong journeys of several months’ duration every year to all 
parts of the province made him a familiar figure in thousands 
of towns and villages and his name a household word far and 
wide. By his zeal, love, and indefatigable labors he faithfully 
typified to the people the Gospel of the Lord Jesus who came 
to seek and to save the lost, and to other missionaries he was a 
constant example and inspiration. Always solicitous for the 
comfort of others he never spoke of rest for himself. He was 
ever ready to give but never asked for sympathy. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous trait of Dr. Corbett’s char¬ 
acter was bis unconquerable faith coupled with his loyalty 
to his work. This was the dynamic of those long years of 
tireless itinerating without which they could not have con- 
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tinned. On his arrival in China his condition was so serious 
owing to the hardships of that long sea voyage that the physi¬ 
cians warned him that he would probably die if he remained. 
He might die but he would not return. His work was a sacred 
trust which nothing must interfere with. And his faith while 
simple was eminently sane and without narrowness or bigotry. 

His sympathies were broad and varied. He was interested 
in everything human. A great reader who delighted to share 
his discoveries.be maintained to the end a vital interest in men 
and events to the wonder of us all. 

In 1906 011 the last of bis trips to the homeland Dr. Corbett 
was elected the Moderator of the General Assembly, an honor 
he richly deseived. This brought him into intimate contact 
with the Presbyterian Church at large and added to his already 
numerous host of friends. Friendship and its cultivation was 
indeed an art with him. Few men knew so many persons 
well, remembered incidents about them and their relatives, 
and could be so delightfully reminiscent. He made and kept 
his friends. The little children were especially dear to him and 
fond of him. His prayers for them were beautifully tender. 

Dr. Corbett sowed widely and beside all waters. Bvery 
Chinese he met was to him a prospective believer. It was an 
infraction of the first rule of a Christian missionary to allow one 
to go without hearing the gospel story. His venerable appear¬ 
ance and sincere interest in them won respectful attention from 
all classes. His generosity and sympathy bound the Chinese to 
him in loving loyalty. Many a boy discovered in poverty was 
given his chance and they now rise up to call him blessed. 

There is no truer test of a man’s character and his religion 
than his homelife. Dr. Corbett in the midst of his children 
and grandchildren was patriarchal. He is survived by a widow 
and nine children. Two are in America, wives of ministers, 
one in India, a missionary, and the rest are all in China, two 
in business, four in missionary work. 

The funeral service was held in the Temple Hill Church 
on January 9th and interment was made in the Temple Hill 
Foreign Cemetery. Chinese Christians from distant counties 
were present to show their respect for their friend and father.. 
The whole Christian community set apart the following Sunday 
as a memorial day for this man who was so simple in his great¬ 
ness and great in his simplicity, so loyal in his friendships, so 
unsparing of self in his devotion to the Saviour. 
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Approaches Towards Church Unity. Edited by Nfwman Smyth and 
Wiixiston Walker. Yale University Press, New Haven. G. $1.25. 

This book is an attempt to gather up various modern and 
historical statements and ideas'bearicg on the problem of Christian 
unity. It begins with treating of the development of Church 
officers, deals with the principles of church development, the effect 
and causes of schism, the place of the creeds, adds some brief 
accounts of early efforts to promote the reunion of the divided 
elements of Christianity, and gives finally some modern statements 
looking to this end. It is a compact and stimulating book. All those 
interested in the problem uf which it treats should study it carefully. 
It brings the various proposals for "organic unity” right up to 
date. In view of the proposed World Conference on Faith and 
Order, for which it is a step in preparation, it is an exceedingly 
time!} 7 work. Since it is a book of unusual importance we have given 
in our editorial columns some of our reactions to its general trend . 

R. 


Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Kt., LU.D., F.R.S. By J. A. B, Cook. 

London , Arthur H. Stockwell. $5 Straits , 12/ net., $2.30 Mexican . 

It is unfortunate for the favorable reception of this book that 
it has had to be produced in war times with evidence of poverty 
and cost of material in its modest appearance and diseouragingly 
high price. The record of this great empire builder is worthy of 
the best in printer’s art. High honor is due one who, only forty- 
five at his death, spent fully thirty years in unremitting toil for the 
State, and who in spite of limited early education found congenial 
outlets in such objects as philology, geography, natural science, 
philosophy, religion, and philanthropy. In Mr. Cook’s record will 
be found much to admire in the resourcefulness, courage, industry, 
humility, and faith of oue who seemed free from any selfish taint 
and always was earnest in the advance of humanity and civilization. 
Very wisely many letters, have been quoted from full of matter of 
perennial interest, and some expressions from a dweller in the Bast 
(Munsbi Abdullah) suggest qualities much needed in life and work 
here;—-“He was most courteous in his intercourse with all men. 
He always had a sweet expression towards Europeans as well as 
native gentlemen ... He spoke in smiles.’* “The poorest could 
speak to him.” “ He was active in studying words and their place 
in phrases, and not till we had told him would he state that the 
English had another mode.” 

As this book has to do with the founder of Singapore it will 
have a value to all interested in matters Malayan, and in commerce, 
agriculture, industry, and the expansion of British influence, from 
the Straits of Malacca to China and Japan; but it will have a 
special interest to all missionaries in China from the information 
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given regarding the labors of such veterans as Morrison and Milne 
to whom we are under deep obligation for early Bible translation 
work. 

G. M. 


Work in Tibet. By Thko. Sorensen. China Inland Mission. Tatsienlu y 
Sze., West China. 29 pp. 

This pamphlet is a reprint from The West China Missionary 
News of two articles op Travels in Tibet to which is appended a 
brief Report of the Tibetan Religious Tract Society. There are in¬ 
teresting glimpses of the rough Tibetan life, of the “ Bon religion,” 
of practical polyandry, and of the almost insuperable difficulties of 
spiritual work among this segregated and fanatical people. We are 
told of the funeral of a well-to-do Tibetan woman whose corpse 
was cut in slices and fed to vultures! 

S. 


“ Who's Who in China/’ Volume /, 1918-1919. Millard's Review , Shang¬ 
hai , edited by ]. B. Powru,. Price Mex $1, post paid. 

This book in paper covers contains brief statements of 62 
of China's outstanding leaders, Chri.siiati and otherwise. Bach 
biographical sketch is accompanied by a photograph, the whole 
being gotten up attractively. For some reason it is difficult for the 
average foreigner to keep in touch with Chinese leaders. This may 
be due to the changing mist of Chinese politics, or it may be due to 
the difficulty of connecting names and persons. Those who wish 
to get better acquainted with the people molding China’s present 
life, both in China and abroad, should keep this volume handy. 

R. 


Calkndrier-anno.urb pour 1920. i 8 e Annee, Zi-ka-wei, prbs Chang-hai. 

Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique. Prix: 2 Dollars. 

This valuable almanac and compendium of astronomical and 
physical data for China contains some new feature each year. The 
current issue provides forty-eight pages of tabulated data indicating, 
month by month and day by day, the number of rainy days during 
the past ten years, and the average daily rainfall for eight points of 
observation in the Yangtze valley, Chungking, Ichang, Hankow, 
K.iukiang, Wuhu, Chinkiaug, Shaweishan, and North Saddle Island. 
Each of these facts is also cumulated from the beginning of the 
year to the date in question. For the sake of those who do not 
read French or use the metric system, the second table (amount of 
rainfall) is repeated in English and iu inches. Unforeseen circum¬ 
stances have prevented the inclusion of the usual table of current 
events in China for 1918-1919. The usual tables and charts of the 
heavens are included, also a four place logarithmic table. For those 
who have occasion to use such a work as this the book is, of course, 
indispensable, and merits its annual compilation and publication. 
Except for the pages mentioned the work is entirely in French. 

B. 
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The School in the Modern Church. By Henry Frederick Cope, 

A.M., D.D, Publishers, George H, Doran Co ., New York. G. $1.50 

net. Pages 283. 

This book deals with the reconstruction of the “Sunday" or 
“Bible" school. To be efficient the author believes that these 
schools must meet the standards laid upon all schools. The general 
aim of this new “Church" school is thus stated: “The new 
school exists to develop abilities to live the Christian life in society 
and to make the world Christian." While this school should use 
the Bible its aim is to teach boys and girls : Its method should be 
both social and religious. “The great veuture for the whole 
Church to-day is to look the present hour in the face, to look at the 
streets and highways where men are, and then, asking what God 
would have us do with all these, to insist that the schools of the 
Ministry shall prepare men who can carry out the will of God with 
the ways of men." That is the part that Bible schools and sem¬ 
inaries should take in the making of the new “Church" school. 
In a word the author believes that the schools run for the purposes 
of religious teaching should utilize all the methods that educators 
have discovered and believes that more real religious experience 
will result thereby. 

Of course such a book has for its background conditions in the 
West, where things are changing so fast they incline to produce 
dizziness in those separated from them even for a short time; but it 
is an excellent book to read for the purpose of understanding the 
ideals of a really efficient “ Sunday " school. Secular aud religious 
education are not separated in China as they are in the West. 
Nevertheless there is the problem of co-ordination between the 
religious instruction given on week-days and that given on Sundays 
which has yet to be worked out in the light of the same ideals that 
dominate this book. Those who read this book will be forcibly 
reminded what tremendous things have yet to be done to give 
religious education in Chiua its proper place. 

R. 


“ A Survey op Religious Education in the Local Church.” By 

William Clayton Bower. University of Chicago Press, G. $1.25. 

For sale by the Mission Book Co., Shanghai , Mex. $1.90. 

This small book, prepared in the class room and as a result 
of practical application, is published as one of the University of 
Chicago publications in religious education. It deals with both 
the method and the details of the survey intended to aid a church 
in securing a more effective system of religious education for its 
community. The second half of the book gives a schedule for a 
survey of religious education in the local church under twenty-four 
headings, and follows that with departmental schedules under 
three headings, and that with a schedule for observing a class 
recitation. To read the survey questions is to realize how far off, 
hi general, religious education in China is from the already applied 
ideals of the West. Very few, if any, places in China could 
attempt a survey as thorough as it is here outlined. But it is a 
good book to read, aud from which to get the basis for those 
simplified schedules which will, we fear, have to be the rule in 
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China for some time to come. It is up to date and suggestive. 
It would be especially helpful to a group in college studying the 
problem. 

R. 


Appctrd Religious Psychology. By James B. Anderson, /p/p. {Pub¬ 
lished by the Gorham Press , Boston, Price, $1.25 , net. 

The author gives a sane, natural interpretation of the generally 
accepted conclusions of modern psychology in terms of religious 
thought and experience. He gives some practical suggestions for 
applying these conclusions in the development of moral and 
religious character. 

The method of treatment is nomlecbnical, brief and direct in 
approach, interesting and helpful. The discussions are not as 
thorough as might be expected from the title and for the price. 
In eighty-five pages, only the high points can be touched. 

It. is a good book for college students who are getting modern 
science in a quantity and manner that magnifies the material at the 
expense of the non-material. It shows the reasonableness of the 
essentials of religious experience, such as prayer, consciousness of 
sin, faitb, conversion, and worship. 

If all young men had this ideal of success the ** kingdom would 
soon come.” “ The man who really succeeds is one to whom many 
are indebted because they realize he has helped them.” 

J. B. W. 


frit fltln The Meaning of Prayer (Comments. ) Translated by 
N. Z. HstKK. The Association Press. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

Two years ago when Dr, Fosdiek’s wonderfully fresh and 
forceful little book was published in Chinese under the above title, 
it was a keen disappointment to many that the Comments which are 
perhaps its most distinctive feature were omitted. The desire that 
Chinese Christians, or seekers after truth, might share in the 
benefits of this modern restatement of an eternally vital Christian 
doctrine was largely prompted by the unique value of the Com¬ 
ments which gathered into reasoned form the results of each week’s 
study. It is therefore the more of a satisfaction to know that 
these have now been translated and published in a supplementary 
volume, of the same appearance and general literary quality as the 
earlier issue. 

The Chinese style is a good example of the current dignified 
Wenli but also simplified adaptation of the older mode of writing. 
To students and men of the new culture it will be especially wel¬ 
come. It is unfortunate that the two parts are separated, for neither 
carries home without the other. But by encouraging their use 
together we can all help to exhaust the present editions and clear 
the way for the second printing in a single volume for which both 
the original and the Chinese version are so worthy. Chinese 
believers should be given during these fateful days every aid to 
the realization of the spiritual energies which can be released 
through prayer. 


J. L. S. 
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C. I, M. Hymnai, 19x9, C. /. M. M. $0.22 a copy. 

The China Inland Mission is to be congratulated on this 
book. I consider it worthy to be called “the best yet” of all 
Chinese hymnals. Such may not be the verdict of all; but as a 
believer in colloquial Christian literature in China, this book 
meets with my most hearty approval and admiration. 

Besides having an excellent selection of standard hymns, 
translations from the hymnals of Western countries, there are 
quite a number of hymns of Chinese authorship, such as no 
missionary from the homeland could have composed. Some of Mr. 
Hopkins’ scripture choruses have been included. At the top of the 
pages are English titles of the hymns. In some cases, as in No. 
64, the editor would have done well to have made up a line of 
English words more in accordance with the rhythm of the hymn. 
*' A Covenant Ordered and Sure” is a misleading English title for a 
hymn which is manifestly of the same metre as “Guide me, 0 Thou 
great Jehovah.” Both lines contain eight syllables, but one of these 
is of anapaestic rhythm, and the other trochaic. Mistakes of this 
kiud often prevent a good hymn from being used. English figures 
at top of page 348 are incorrect. No. 278 claims to be a new 
translation, but I fail to see any distinctive change from the former 
versions, and the very feeble translation of stanza five is like that 
of other Chinese versions. There are three hundred and seventy 
hymns in all. I hope that the C. I. M. will hurry up and get the 
musical edition ready. A hymnbook without the accompanying 
tunes is as helpless as a male missionary without a wife. 

C. S. C. 


Sweht First Fruits jg g ^ IS ffi M. $0.15. 

Jssus Christ ^ % $£ M . $0.02. 

Christ in I si, am jp] gg T 6*1 # t/y lift ftl, $0.04 . 

The Forgiveness of Sins jg. ^ %P, W - S hf. $0.04. 

For sale by I. Mason, 143 N. Szechuen Road or Kwang Hsiieh Publish¬ 
ing House, Shanghai. 

The first book is one that has had considerable success in the 
west among Moslems. It is an account of a conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity and would be as interesting to a non-Moslem as to a Moslem 
though the setting is wholly Moslem. The style is simple and 
clear and the ordinary reader would have no difficulty in catching 
the meaning. Considering the backward condition of the Chinese 
Mohammedans along this line, the book is more valuable on 
account of its style being simple. 

The second booklet consists in a setting forth of Jesus Christ 
in a way to appeal to Moslems The style of this book is also 
simple and clear though here and there are expressions which might 
not be as familiar or as suitable for non-Moslems as for Moslems. 

The third booklet, as the Chinese title indicates more clearly 
than the English, is a picture of Christ as he appears in the Koran, 
showing that if Moslems would faithfully follow their Koran they 
would surely put Jesus Christ in the first place. 
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The fourth booklet is a comparison or contrast between the 
Mohammedan doctrine of “ forgiveness of sins” and the Christian 
doctrine. One-third of the book is given to the former and two- 
thirds approximately to the latter. This book is not as clear in its 
style as the other three, possibly due to the nature of the subject, 
and all four have been criticized by a non-Moslem Chinese as 
having too many westernisms and not being smooth enough, the 
booklet on the forgiveness of sins receiving che heaviest criticism 
and ‘‘Sweet First Fruits” the lightest. The books, no doubt, will 
be found useful by those who work among Moslems. 

O 


Thk Gospei, and thfj New World. By Robert B. Speer, Secretary 
oj the Board of Foreign Missions oj the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. Pp. 313. F. H. Revell Co. 1919, $2.00 gold. 

This is a collection of fifteen addresses, articles, and essays on 
missionary topics by the versatile authority on missions wh.ose 
matured judgment is here expressed in view of the immense changes 
to follow the World War. The topics take a wide range, but are 
unified, beginning with The Gospel and the New World, and 
closing with The Church and the World To-day. 

Each of these discussions is stimulating to the reader, and 
titnely in all its aspects. One of the chapters is a revaluation and 
a renewed explanation of the old watchword : “ The Evangeliza¬ 

tion of the World in this Generation.'’ The book as a whole is 
of permanent value and should be widely circulated. 

S. 


“ Reconciliation and Reality.” By W* F, Haijliday, M.A. Headley 
Brothers. 5/- net. 

This is a notable contribution to a remarkable set of books 
called “The Christian Revolution” series. The writer in his 
Preface says: “What is here attempted is to find a doctrine of 
Reconciliation and Atonement which gives a rational explanation 
of our religious experience and does no violence to our moral 
sense.” 

The book is a searching examination of traditional Christianity, 
resulting in conclusions which will commend themselves to many 
who have not been satisfied with the theories and phraseologies of 
the past. Limits of space prevent any adequate review here of 
such a carefully-written work, but the book may be heartily com¬ 
mended to any who are seeking reality in religious belief. Honesty 
and reverence characterize the book, which is throughout construc¬ 
tive in its aim. 

I. M. 


‘‘The Great Change.” By Charles W. Woods. Boni & Liveright. 

$3 gold net. 

Mr. Woods has his own way of putting things. In the main 
this volume is the result of a series of interviews with industrial 
leaders, and others who were responsible for getting things done in 
the United States during the crisis occasioned by the Great War. 
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The principal question asked is, What did the War do to us? 
Some interesting information is given of the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in the social and industrial structure of the 
United States. The real meaning of democracy is seen to be in the 
handling of facts and not in the domination of opinions. The 
proper treatment of labouring people is shown to be necessary from 
the point of view of production, or, in other words, simply making 
their work pay, if for no other reason. Prof. Dewey gives some 
unusual ideas as to the change going on with regard to the ethical 
concepts of marriage. In his conclusion the writer thinks that 
“the whole system of production for profit is practically swept 
away, and production for the nation’s need was instituted to take 
its place,” and that “the basic motive of industry has been 
changed” never to return fully as it was before. The process 
started will go oil. This is a good book to read for those who 
want to feel the inner pulses of the great social processes that have 
arisen out of the War. 


Lessons for Practice in English. By Mrs. D, Christie. Commercial 
Press. If lex. $1.00. 

These eighty lessons for practice in English combine work on 
Spelling, Grammar and Conversation in varying proportions. 
According to the “Suggestions to Teachers” it should not be 
begun until pupils have made some progress in elementary English. 
Unless pupils have had several years of English it is doubtful 
whether they could do much with this book since it has a vocabulary 
of over a thousand words, far too large for the beginning student. 
The translation method, instead of the direct method connecting 
the new words with their use or meaning, is followed ; and the 
concomitant learning of new words, a list of which is the first 
part of each lesson, detracts much from its possible value. The 
choice of subject matter is good, but it would require an experienced 
teacher to make effective use of the lessons. The author advises 
that it be used along with some beginning book, but neglects to 
say in what proportions or what amount of time should be used. 

E. J. A. 


Brief Mention. 

South Chin' Missionary Diary and Prayer Calendar for 1920. 
A useful and liandy book with many data about mission work and mission- 
arits in Canton. A type of book every mission station of any size should 
have. 

Htnts and Helps on Christian Endeavour Prayer Meeting 
Topics for 1920. By Joshua Vale. Much good work has been done in 
the preparation of this booklet, which should be of much help in stimulating 
Chinese Christia s to participate in meetings. 

1920 Christian Endeavour Topic Booklet in National Phonetic 
Script. This book is an encouraging sign of the times. The Christian 
Endeavor is to be congratulated on so prompt a response to the need in this 
direction. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR AFRICA AND 
The East for 1918-19. This report will be useful to those studying missions. 
It gives many interesting side-lights on the work of this mission. 
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Annual Report op The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. This report, on good paper with many excellent illustra¬ 
tions, pays examination. In the part dealing with China Missious, we find 
that in many places the Chinese are breaking away from all forms of mission 
connection and founding independent Chinese churches. In addition to 
dealing with its own work, attention is given to interdenominational work 
such as the China Continuation Committee and the China Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association. 

The Parasite, Arthur Mee, Morgan & Scott, Ltd,, London, 6 d. net, post 
free 6 j£d, A stirring book giving a tremendous lot of facts with regard to 
the alcohol evil in Great Britain. It is well worth reading. The facts are 
gathered in many cases from government publications. 


Fen chow, December 1919. 

This is the title of a live station publication which is apparently dis¬ 
tributed free. It is quite a welcome visitor, putting one in touch with the 
inside life of a growing station. 


The United Methodist Church. Report of The Missions, 1919. 

This report contains an unusually large amount of material dealing with 
persons, though the small print and the way it is put together as a report 
may tend to discourage those not especially interested in missions. For those 
who wish to understand something of the inner life of missions, however, it 
has much that is very interesting. 


Thr China Sunday School Journal, December 1919. 

This issue of the Journal is full of material 011 practical problems of 
religious education. Special attention is given to the rapid growth in the use 
of the phonetic and its significance in connection with religious education. 
It is well worth special attention. 


Correspondence 


ORDAINED MINISTERS IN 
YUNNAN. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : It is with great 
regret that I feel obliged to write 
anything which may seem to be 
a criticism of the doings of the 
Chinese Home Missionary So¬ 
ciety which purposes to work in 
the province of Yunnan. But 
a statement that there is not in 
the whole Province a single 
ordained Chinese preacher has 
been frequently made in Chinese, 


and now at last it appears in the 
Chinese Recorder of Novem¬ 
ber, 1919, under the honoured 
name of Mary Ninde Gamewell. 

I fear that this statement has 
given pain to the body of Chinese 
workers with which the United 
Methodist Church missionaries 
in this province have the honour 
to be associated. 

Of course a great deal depends 
upon what is meant by ordina¬ 
tion. If only an Episcopal lay¬ 
ing on of hands ordains then, 
it is true, this mission has no 
ordained ministers. If, however, 
by ordination is meant that men 
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undergo a period of probation 
during which prescribed books 
are studied, and annual examina¬ 
tions taken in them ; that at the 
end of the period, those who 
give satisfaction in studies, 
general work, and in character, 
are taken into the fully-accre¬ 
dited ministry and given perman¬ 
ent standing in the Mission, in 
other words, to use an old 
Methodist phrase, are received 
into Full Connexion, then the 
United Methodist Mission of 
Yunnan lias such a body of 
men. 

This Mission began to establish 
this ministry as far back as 1898 
and has continued until now. 
This year several probationers 
will sit for their examinations 
in General Knowledge, Chinese 
Literature, Scripture, Church 
History, and certain specified 
books, e.g , Williamson’s Life 
of Christ and Faber’s Old 
Testament. 

We are conscious of much 
failure ; our ideal has not been 
reached; growing experience 
makes the attainment of those 
early days seem very elementary 
but the fact remains that there 
exists a body of fully-accredited 
permanent preachers and I am 
anxious that they should not be 
pained by thoughtless statements 
reflecting upon their standing in 
the body of Christian ministers. 

This body of men, with whom 
I have worked for many years, 
have by the grace of our Saviour, 
undoubtedly received “The 
mighty ordination of the Pierced 
Hands” and not a few have 
hazarded their lives in the work 
of the Lord Jesus. 

I apologize for trespassing to 
so great an extent upon your 
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space and thank you in anticipa¬ 
tion for inserting this explana¬ 
tion. 

I remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 
Chaki.ks E. Hicks. 

United Methodist. Mission, 

Chao Ton^. Yunnan, 

December 22nd, 1919. 


WORK AMONG MIAO. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir : — In reading the 
December number of your paper 
I find my name mentioned at 
the bottom of page 804 and the 
top of 805 in a wrong connec¬ 
tion. 

In both instances the name of 
my deeply lamented old friend, 
the Rev S. Pollard, should have 
been inserted. He worked most 
nobly for the uplift of the down¬ 
trodden Miao and lies buried in 
their graveyard on a hill over¬ 
looking Stouegateway. 

This article by Mrs. Gamewell 
reveals again how much hidden 
work for the Master is being 
done in secluded spots of which 
we never hear. 

On page 808 there is another 
misstatement which I very much 
wish were true. Young Miao 
have been studying at Chengtu 
and have done splendidly passing 
their Middle School Course but 
I do not know? of a medical stu¬ 
dent. 

Pardon this intrusion, 

Yours sincerely, 

F. J. Dymond. 

United Methodist Mission, 
Cbaot'ong, Yunnan. 

January 6, 1920. 


Correspondence 
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Missionary News 


New Methods 


ONE CHURCH AND ITS COM¬ 
MUNITY. 

The Grace Baptist Church, 
Shanghai, finds itself in the 
midst of a growing community 
which, though it has so far been 
unable to survey thoroughly, 
it is trying to help along several 
lines. A brief resume of these 
may help other churches. In 
addition to the regular church 
services and the Sunday school, 
there is a paying night school, 
patronized mainly by clerks and 
apprentices, and a free night 
school taught by volunteer 
teachers, and patronized by 
younger and smaller boys. A 
free girls’ school is held for two 
hours in the afternoon for girls 
who do domestic work, and 
is taught in part by volunteer 
teachers. There is also a free 
poor school which has about 80 
pupils supported by a local Com¬ 
munity Service Ceague. In¬ 
cluding a boys’ aud girls’ board¬ 
ing school, and a primary day 
school aud kindergarten, there 
are eight schools run in connec¬ 
tion with this church. A small 
dispensary run mainly for the 
students in the schools is con¬ 
ducted voluntarily by a young 
Chinese doctor. On Sunday 
afternoons a children’s service 
is held in a local self-supporting 
Chinese school by a committee 
of girls from the Girls’ Boarding 
School. On Sunday night at 
6.30 a children’s service, usually 
well attended, with lantern lec¬ 
tures, films, stories aud singing, 
is conducted by a committee of 
the girls from the Boarding 


School under the direction of a 
woman member of the church. 
A short survey was made by 
students in the Boys’ Boarding 
School of the local self-support¬ 
ing primary schools, of which 
there were found at that time 
to be twelve in the church com¬ 
munity. The students in eight 
of these come to the church 
compound for supervised play, 
and for frequent entertainments; 
the teachers in these schools 
have recently formed a Teachers’ 
Association, which meets in the 
church, and is now undertaking 
to run these entertainments for 
their students in the church. 
The supervising of recreation is 
done partly by a young woman 
from the Y. W. C. A. for the 
girls, but mainly by a social 
secretary, a young man em¬ 
ployed in connection with this 
special work of the church. A 
group of tailors and tailor 
apprentices come together once 
a week for recreation aud a 
class in phonetics and it is 
hoped may be helped in other 
ways as well. A volunteer Bible 
class in the night school is con¬ 
ducted by the social secretary, 
in which some interesting ques¬ 
tions are raised by these semi¬ 
literate young men. There is 
a weekly meeting for servants 
in which some teaching of 
phonetics, some Bible instruc¬ 
tion, and some recreation have 
been given. Provision is made 
in the church building for simple 
games such as ping pong, volley 
ball, and so forth. Entertain¬ 
ments for the night school stu¬ 
dents are given bi-weekly, under 
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the general charge of the teachers 
in the night school* these enter¬ 
tainments consisting in part of 
games, recitations and lectures. 
Two additional young men’s 
classes, one for Bible study and 
one for singing are also con¬ 
ducted. Recently the students 
of the two boarding schools have 
organized a society and con¬ 
ducted alternately wliat used 
to be the Wednesday evening 
prayer meeting. It is hoped to 
have a young woman as social 
secretary for work among girls 
and young women, so that in 
addition to the women's mission¬ 
ary society and mothers’ meet¬ 
ing, supervised recreation and 
entertainments for girls and 
young women may be further 
developed. All the students in 
the different schools are given 
supervised play. The purpose 
is to make the church a centre 
of helpful community activities, 
and also a place where the stu¬ 
dents in the schools can learn 
how to do Christian service for 
their fellowmen. The activities 
are mostly simple, and have 
grown out of the discovered 
needs of the community. 

At Hangchow it has been 
found exceedingly fruitful to 
Use boys and girls in the schools 
for evangelistic work. This was 
done chiefly by the organization 
and conducting of Sunday schools 
in various parts of the city and 
suburbs. Usually two boys took 
charge of each school. 

East fall Hengchow, Hunau, 
started its first Christian Endea¬ 
vour Society for women. This 
Society is slowly growing in in¬ 
fluence and usefulness. There 
is also a live society iu the 
girls’ school which is wholly 
in the hands of the students 
and the faculty. Considerable 


of the school government is in 
the hands of the Christian En¬ 
deavour Society. 


NEW METHODS IN HENGCHOW. 

The request was for “new” 
and “ helpful ” ones. What fol¬ 
low’s is loyal to the latter if open to 
challenge by the former adjective. 
First a word on fundamentals. 
I despair of the Church’s con¬ 
quest in China unless believers 
everywhere meet every Sunday 
for prayer, praise, and study of 
the Word. Its degree of triumph 
will be proportionate to be¬ 
lievers’ use of the entire day for 
God, partly inside and partly 
outside places of worship. Great 
danger lies in excessive reliance 
on sermons, Let trained and 
paid workers be used as far as 
available, but never let these 
become so essential that services 
or worship is impossible with¬ 
out them. Paul’s elders, ap¬ 
pointed iu each congregation, 
were natives of tlie place and the 
Church’s teaching as well as 
governing agency. He grasped 
a vital thing. I Pet. ii \2 holds 
the key ,—thirst for the milk, 
to make you grow. If wise, 
the Church will increasingly 
provide means whereby congre¬ 
gations everywhere can have 
beneficial worship, though lack¬ 
ing trained personalities. 

Nothing known to me equals 
the Sunday school lesson study 
as a means of spiritual growth. 
Most desirable is whatever will 
make the Christian Endeavor 
meeting less hortatory and more 
educational, and cause its testi¬ 
monies to voice actual exper¬ 
ience. Chinese are facile iu 
speech, but we must first be 
learuers, afterwards teachers. 
* ‘ Saved to serve ’ ’ is ever our 
slogan. On this rock rests C.E. 
committee work, without which 
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the prayer meeting may become 
a dead sea. But such work 
should include every believer. 
For Jesus’ “this ought ye and 
that not left undone,” we may 
to-day put “soul saving” and 
“ soci al service.” Our plan 
divides the whole congregation 
(men and women) into two 
sections bearing the above names. 
Every person serves six months 
annually in each section. Ac¬ 
cording to size or nature of 
work, sections may divide into 
sub-sections, each having its 
leader. Care for religious serv¬ 
ices and church life belongs to 
neither section but is the con¬ 
stant responsibility of all be¬ 
lievers. 

Only part of the towns in a 
large field are reached by paid 
workers. For the remainder 
volunteers are enrolled, each 
going monthly to witness in a 
town of his region. Record of 
this service is- kept on a huge 
convention map. Aside from 
sermons, Sunday school and 
Endeavor topics, an annual 
series of weekly Bible lessons, 
with a practical outline to stimu¬ 
late real study, is provided. The 
strongest centers make the 
largest use of this, but it is 
equally suited to the least devel¬ 
oped places. The series has a 
further incentive in being the 
basis for a public question bee 
at the annual Bible convention. 
Each year, all preachers and 
local leaders (of which each 
congregation has one) have six 
months’ chance to prepare a 
written Bible study, usually on 
some one book. Local leaders 
have a different one from that of 
the preachers. 

We seek to make centers serv¬ 
ants of circumferences. What 
is doue in and for the city is 
reproduced, as facilities and 
stage of development permit, in 
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all outlying districts. Hence, 
what follows for the coming 
week of evangelism. Each 
preacher’s circuit includes four 
congregations. For the New 
Year week each preacher, accom¬ 
panied by a picked local leader, 
will change circuits with a fel¬ 
low worker. A volunteer lay¬ 
man from Hengcbow city will 
join the two, the trio to inspire 
local Christians to personal 
work. During the eight days, 
three towns will be visited on 
each of twenty circuits. 

In finances, the Chinese 
Church is seeking to attain self- 
support at the end of a fifteen- 
year period, by assuming each 
year an additional fifteenth of its 
budget. It is not local or con 
gregationa! support: all gifts aie 
paid to one central Chinese 
Finance Committee which dis¬ 
burses on an equal basis for the 
entire station field. Thus, 
stronger assist weaker, the whole 
moving forward abreast. For 
each fifteenth of support attained, 
Chinese get one more vote on an 
Administrative Committee and 
missionaries have one less. So 
self-government arrives with self- 
support. 

Potency of method is not in 
number or novelty but in grip¬ 
ping and going quality. 

Geo. L. Gelwicks. 

Hengcliow, Hunan. 


SOCIAL EVANGELISM AND COM¬ 
MUNITY SERVICE AT GINLING 
COLLEGE, NANKING. 

The students run a Sunday 
school having an average atten¬ 
dance this year of no small 
children. 

A two hours mothers’ meeting 
is held in classes each Sunday 
afternoon. Some of the women 
are learning to read—others are 
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simply and definitely instructed 
on such subjects as sanitation, 
sex hygiene, home standards, 
and Christian morality. 

In the government orphanage 
a Sunday school and a monthly 
missionary meeting are con¬ 
ducted by Giuling students, at 
the request of the head of the 
orphanage—a Christian woman. 

The students assist in most of 
the city Sunday schools and 
churches. 

Visiting in the homes is one 
form of service undertaken by 
some of the students, and many 
interesting economic problems 
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have been discovered in this 
way. 

All but two of the sixty-five 
students are registered for 
definite social work. The serv¬ 
ants prayer and evening school 
is four days of the work and 
enlists many of the faculty and 
students. 

Our half-day school for neigh¬ 
borhood girls is the largest 
single undertaking. There are 
thirty pupils coming five days in 
the week from one to four 
o’clock and getting a rather well 
planned course of lower primary 
grade. 


Missionary News 


Reports 


NOTES ON THE CHINESE IN 
FRANCE- 

On the 10th October many 
camps took the opportunity of 
making the occasion an inter¬ 
national celebration. This was 
good for the Chinese aud helpful 
in promoting understanding of 
them on the part of the French. 

During September io,ooo Chi¬ 
nese labourers sailed for China. 
A like number was expected to 
sail in November. Before long 
there will be very few companies 
left in the devastated areas. The 
French Government as yet has 
no definite plans for sending 
back its Chinese labourers, but 
those who have served three 
years in France can secure their 
official release. 

Recently an agreement has 
been made between the Chinese 
and French Governments by 
which no Chinese can marry a 
French girl without a written 
consent from his parents certified 
by the magistrate of his native 
city. 


Reading members of the Chi¬ 
nese Peace Mission have pro¬ 
posed to ask the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment to establish an industrial 
school for the sons of those 
labourers who have either died 
in France or been injured by 
service there. The Y. M, C. A. 
is to enlist the support of the 
labourers to this proposal by 
having them make a contribu¬ 
tion of not more than one franc 
each. To carry this out a 
special committee has been or¬ 
ganized in Noyelles composed 
of leaders of the labourers and 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries. The 
contribution is absolutely volun¬ 
tary and during the month of 
September more than 10,000 
francs was received for this 
purpose. 

NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOL 

OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

On Saturday afternoon, Jan¬ 
uary 10th, 1920, the new build¬ 
ings of the National Normal 
School of Hygiene and Physical 
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Education of the Y. W. C. A. 
were dedicated in the presence 
of a large group of visitors. 
Mrs. H. C. Met, a graduate of 
Barnett College, presided. Mrs. 
D. Y. Eiu, former head of the 
school and a graduate of Welles* 
ley, and Miss Pendleton, the 
President of Wellesley College, 
made interesting speeches. Miss 
Coppock, representing the Na¬ 
tional Board of IheUniled States, 
hauded over the keys to Miss T„ 
B. Wei, who represented the 
National Committee of China. 
The total value of the land and 
buildings is about Tls. 55,000. 
Three classes have already grad¬ 
uated from this school. The 
graduates are now leaching in 
important government and mis¬ 
sion schools. The plant is a 
gift to China for the purpose of 
helping to make health popular. 
Its main courses consist of phys¬ 
ical work, hygiene, and Bible 
instruction. 

CONFERENCE OF Y. M. C. A. 

SECRETARIES. 

In November 1919, one hun¬ 
dred and sixty Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries gathered in Hang¬ 
chow for the Third Natioual 
Conference of Y. M. C. A. Secre¬ 
taries in China. Twenty-eight 
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associations were represented, 
the farthest being located in 
Chengtu, the capital of Sze¬ 
chwan. There were twice as 
many Chinese secretaries present 
as foreign, which was taken to 
be one of the most significant 
facts of the Conference. Mr. 
David Z. T. Yui, the General 
Secretary of the Natioual Com¬ 
mittee, presided. His abilities 
as chairman were gratefully re¬ 
cognized. 

. The whole idea of the Con¬ 
ference was to meet the new 
needs of the New China. It was 
said in this connection: “A 
group of the Association’s secre¬ 
taries has uever, in any part of 
the world, faced such a task and 
such an opportunity as now lies 
before us in China.” Special 
attention was called to the rela¬ 
tion of the Association to the 
community and the churches. 
There are signs of a great 
development in boys’ work in 
Associations in China and as 
a result of the discussion of 
the theme, ” How can we 
centre more and more of our 
efforts in the churches, ” it is 
expected to bring about a closer 
relationship between the Asso- 
tion and the churches. 

The Conference held its ses¬ 
sions in the new building of the 
Hangchow Y. M, C. A. 
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News Notes 


We are glad to welcome back 
to China Mr- and Mrs. F. S. 
Brockman. 

Dr. J. F. Goucber was ap¬ 
pointed a commissioner by the 
World's Sunday School Com¬ 
mittee to invite the Chinese to 
send a delegation to the Tokio 
Convention in October 1920. 


From the Londo?i and China 
Express we learn that the circu¬ 
lation in the China Agency of 
the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has eclipsed all previous 
records, no fewer than 3,098,647 
books having been distributed. 
The sales of the 344 fully 
employed colporteurs went to 
over 2,950,000 copies. 
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We have received letters in¬ 
dicating that at Ingtai, Yung- 
chun, and Gougan, Fukien, the 
Government is actively promot¬ 
ing the growth of opium for 
purposes of revenue. One un¬ 
fortunate feature of this is that 
those who refuse to plant, i.e., 
the Christians, still have to pay 
the tax. In some cases soldiers 
have forced the planting of the 
poppy by camping out until they 
have seen it done. 

One of the missionaries in 
Seoul, Korea, writes:—“The 
Church is doing exceptionally 
well everywhere, and there are 
repoits of revivals from all 
directions.” But he also adds, 
“The crop failure has caused 
the most abject poverty, and 
bands of starving people are 
travelling everywhere begging.” 

Another writes from Mouk- 
deti:—“There are about a quarter 
million Koreans in our part of 
Manchuria—West Kaudo; and 
in all Manchuria probably about 
750,000 have come over. Our 
Church in West Kando numbers 
4,600 adherents—an increase this 
year of about 1,000. Five 
Korean pastors are regularly in¬ 
stalled and others are doing 
work.” 

About ten years ago Mr. Hoh, 
an expert in physical culture, 
started a Physical Culture As¬ 
sociation in Shanghai. This 
Association is now exercising 
considerable influence, having no 
lack of members or money. The 
president is the Hon. Chu Ching 
Eai, ex-governor of Kwaiigtung ; 
the vice-president is Mr. C. C. 
Nieb. The Association has its 
own buildings and ground, 
which has been recently con¬ 
siderably enlarged through an 
anonymous gift of $30,000. It 
intends to lay out a public park 
devoted to physical culture on 


modern lines and open to all. It 
supports nine physical instruc¬ 
tors, who give their services free 
to any school asking for them. 
At present over 30 schools in 
Shanghai are thus being assisted. 
The Association also conducts 
classes for business men. It has 
over 500 members, each one 
being a teetotaller and an anti- 
narcotic. It is promoting other 
helpful interests. 

We regret that space forbids 
us printing in ioto the resolutions 
adopted by the first international 
conference of medical women, 
which recently met for six weeks 
in New York to consider the in¬ 
terests of women and children 
throughout the world. Amer¬ 
icans, Europeans, Orientals, and 
South Americans fiually agreed 
on a series of very suggestive 
resolutions which are published 
in The Survey of November 
1919. Cate of women during 
maternity, physical examination 
of infants and children, vocational 
guidance, sex instruction in 
normal schools, training schools, 
medical colleges and universities, 
the need of making all schools 
and colleges responsive to the 
emotional and instinctive as well 
as intellectual needs of children 
and young people, and the con¬ 
viction that morality makes 
equal demand on both sexes are 
all affirmed in this series of res¬ 
olutions. With regard to the 
abolition of prostitution it is 
stated “The most important 
measure towards its abolition is 
sex education to a single stan¬ 
dard of self-control.” Emphasis 
is laid on the importance of the 
need of early, thorough, and free 
treatment of venereal diseases. 
On the day following the con¬ 
ference, an International Organ¬ 
ization of Women Physicians was 
created by representatives of 15 
countries. 
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Personals 


BIRTHS. 

December : 

6th, at Weihwei, Ho,, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh MacKenzie, C.P.M., a son 
(Arthur Finlay). 

26th, at Canton, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Duncan, C. C. C., a son 
(Donald Robert). 

DEATH. 

January : 

14th, at Miyang, Ho,, Mrs, Chas. A. 
Roberts, Eb. M., of pneumonia. 

ARRIVALS. 

December : 

12th, from Honolulu, E. A. Gilbert, 

c.c.c. 

25th, from U. S. A., Miss E. W. 
Riebe, P.E. 

28th, from U. S, A., Miss E. B. 
Bushey, Miss J. B. Powell, and Miss 
H. E. Barney. C.I.M.; Misses S. Balt- 
zer and De Garno, Ch. Miss 

Baumgartner, G.M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
G. R. Jones, and child (ret.), M.C.C. 

January: 

5th, from Switzerland, F. and Mrs. 
Gasser and three children, (ret.), 
Miss L. L. Suter and Miss 

E. S. Frolich, 

6th, Dr. and Mrs. Ford, Miss Peer- 
son, Miss Watson, B.M.S. 

7th, Mr. and Mrs. J, B. Hattie, 
Rev. G, M, Ross, (ret.), Misses K. 
Dunn and E. Craig, P.C.C,; Dr. 

E. A. Androeson, L.Bd.M.; Dr. H. 
and Mrs. Benthrop, Lutheran. From 
Sweden, G. W. aud Mrs. Wester and 
child (ret.), C.I.M. 

9th, Rev. J. E. and Mrs. Waylands, 
P.S.; Mr. G. E. and Mrs. Ritchev, 

F. C.M.S.J Rev. R. C. and Mrs. 

Douglas, P.N., MissMcClurg, (ret.); 
Miss Ritchie, Mrs, Shep¬ 

herd, (ret.), Miss Hurst, S.P.G. 
From Sweden, Miss E. A. E. Buren, 
(ret.), Mr. A. N. Engbaek, Miss 
K, S. Otterland, Miss Lenell, C.I.M, 

iot)i, from England, II, J. and 
Mrs, Squire and son, (ret.), D. A. G. 
and Mrs. Harding and two children, 
(ret.), C.I.M, From U. S, A-, Miss 

G. Morrison, Ruling School. 

12tk, Rev. C. W. Andrews, Sec. 
(deputation), Dr. Mary Andrews, 
W.M.M.S.; Miss A. Wixon, Metho¬ 
dist General Board, (ret.). 


13th, Rev. Peyton and Mrs. Step¬ 
hens (ret.), S.B.C. From England, 
Mrs. S. H. Carr and two children 
(ret.), Miss M. J. WalUss, C.I.M.; 
Mr. at)d Mrs. F. S. Brockman, Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Peter, (ret.), Mr. H. 
G. Barnett, Y.M.C.A, 

14th, Rev. Forbes and Mrs. Tocher, 
(ret.), C.S.F.M.; Rev. H. M, and Mrs. 
Harris, (ret.), S.B.C.; Miss Black, 
M.E, 

16II1, from England, Mrs. 0 . Soder- 
strom, (ret.), Miss M. J. Soderstrbm, 
C.I.M. 

17th, Dr. and Mrs. Bethell, B.M.S. 
From U. S. A., Rev. D. C. and Mrs, 
Graham, (ret.). 

i8tb, from Australia, Mr. D. Urqu- 
bart, (ret.), C.I.M. 

24th, Rev. P. T. Dempsey, (ret. - ), 
A.M.M.S.; Dr. Ada Speers, (ret.), 
Miss M. E. Switzer, (ret.), M.C.C. 

DEPARTURES. 

DECEMBER : 

18th, For U.S.A., Dr. C. K. Edmunds, 
Canton Christian College. 

21st, For Canada, Miss Mary Hill, 
National Holiness Mission. 

28th, For 0 . S. A., Miss C. A, Pike, 
C.I.M. For Scotland, ft?iss Mitchell, 
P.C.C. 

29th, For England, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. Rem fry Hunt, F.C.M.S. For U. 
S. A. Dr. D. Burghalter. For Swe¬ 
den, Rev. A. L. and Mrs. Fagerholme 
and family, S.M.F. 

January : 

2nd, PorU. S. A.,Dr. Fred C. Klein, 
Dr. J. C. Broomfield, M.P. 

3rd, For England, Mr. H Parker, 
C.I.M. 

19th, For 0 . S. A.,, Rev. and Mrs. 
Appleton, Rev. and Mrs. Griunell, 
Misses Chandler and Grinneli, F.M.A. 

21 st. For England, Dr. and Mrs. 
Charter and family, B.M.S. For U. S. 
A., Mrs. T. F. Carter, P.N. 

24th, For 0 . S. A., Miss C. Can's, 
W.F.M.S.; Miss L. B. Flory, Rev. W. 
F. Hayward, P.E.; Miss Grace Cop- 
pock, Miss Sophie Most, Y.W.C.A. 
For Scotland, Rev. F. R. and Mrs. 
Kearnev, C.S.F.M. For England, 
Prof. H. Silcock, F.F.M.A, For U. S. 
A., Miss C. Reaves; Misses Prescott 
and Ramsay, Baptist Women’s Board, 
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Editorial 

It is possibly true to say that, outside of 
launching tbe ^eir cc . operat j ve war activities, the Chris- 
“ fntec*Cburcb.” .. , XT .« A . , 

tian forces m North America have never 

attempted so big a task as that represented in the Inter-Church 
World Movement. Timid souls have dreaded all sorts of 
undesirable results. One editor, nervously prophetic, says that 
the result will be three denominations, “the Catholic, the 
Inter-Churcli, and the Baptist.” Some dreamers looked for a 
huge super-church organization. Much ink has been lavishly 
used in criticism, analytical questions, and doubts. Never¬ 
theless the Movement is launched. Through the phantasms 
created by denominational nerves are now apparent the solid 
facts of its real possibilities. At the close of the Survey 
Conference the various deuomiuational delegates considered 
carefully the attitude of their denomination to the Movement 
as there outlined. The result appears to have been a practically 
unanimous endorsement of the Inter-Church Movement as a 
whole, though there was a frank recognition of the mistakes 
that had been made. A Movement like this moves more quickly 
than the reactions of most of those affected hence they see its 
potentialities out of focus and so blurred. Breathing and vision 
have, however, become normal now that the real magnitude of 
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the task envisioned is recognized. The unprecedented budget 
for Christian work as finally presented aroused great enthusi¬ 
asm. It was recommended as a working basis that all bodies 
participating in the financial campaign of the Movement should 
underwrite its budget of expenditure to the extent of 5% of the 
total amount they receive from the campaign. Summing it 
up, the Inter-Church World Movement, in the words of one who 
was at the Survey Conference, “represents simply the deter¬ 
mination of a group of churches to work together in the effort 
to present to their membership the need of the world.” The 
budget as presented is really an estimate based on an incomplete 
survey which it is hoped to carry i.o greater completion in the 
next few years. 

* * * 

The terms “Christian Service” and 

tl Cbttetlan ' ano “Social Service” or “individual salva- 
** Social ” Service. . ,, ... . . ... ,, 

tiou ” and “social salvation” are often 

used as though they are mutually exclusive and antithetic. 
Far from there being a conflict between these two conceptions, 
they stand for two necessary and complimentary aspects of the 
Christian life. If one thinks only of the Christian life as a 
blissful state of quiescent receptive ness, over-emphasis on indi¬ 
vidual salvation will result, but if one thinks of the Christian 
life as the outgoing of new life into service for his fellowmen, 
then it will be seen that social service is but the extension of 
the Christian life of the individual into an increasing number 
of acts helpful to others. I11 its outward expression the keynote 
of the Christian life is helpfulness. This helpfulness is con¬ 
cerned not only with an inward change in the individual but 
with the changed individual’s practical help in meeting all the 
legitimate needs of his fellowmen. This wider application of 
the principle of Christian helpfulness in “social service” lias 
a special significance for the Chinese. They are in many cases 
first interested in Christianity through some of its social 
features, such as schools, hospitals, etc. Having joined the 
Church they must show their Christian spirit The Christian 
spirit does not stop until it has gone to the root of individual 
and social problems. The true Christian canuot be unselfishly 
happy and leave misery and evil alone. The fact is that each 
individual must have a personal experience of God and then, 
as a result of that experience, do all he can for as many 
individuals in as many ways as possible. In the last analysis 
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both “Christian service” and “social service” are concerned 
with the needs of persons, though the latter thinks more in 
terms of common needs than of individual experience. That 
both are necessary and vital is well set forth in an article in the 
International Review of Missions for January 1920 by Robert 
E. Chandler, Tientsin, China, in “A Social Aim for a Chinese 
Christian.” There is no time to spend in fighting phantasmal 
antagonisms. 

# * * 


Egcbange and 
Mission Expansion. 


The fear is sometimes expressed that the 
present unprecedented influx of foreign 
mission funds into China will have a bad 
effect upon the development of self-support. Facts seem to 
indicate the “economic conditions do not govern the develop¬ 
ment of self-support”: from this viewpoint, the fear is not 
well founded. There are also other factors at work which 
offset this fear, of which the decreased value of the gold 
dollar through the inexplicable variations in exchange is 
most insistent. It is well known that some British missions 
are facing a serious condition along financial lines. This seems 
to be one of the unexpected backwashes of the war : instead 
of expansion this phase of mission work in China will probably 
undergo some retrenchment. On the American side there is 
an unprecedented influx of mission funds; it is estimated that 
this year there will be given for foreign missions approximately 
three and a half times as much as last year. But even in 1920 
the gold dollar decreased in value about one third and it began 
by being low. In addition there is the decreased purchasing 
value of the Mexican dollar in China itself which is another 
way of saying the cost of most things has risen. It would 
appear that a gold dollar in China will only do about one- 
quarter or at the most one-third as much as it would a decade 
ago. Thus the value of the gold dollar and the purchasing 
power of silver have both declined. In other words, when the 
three and a half times as much money contributed for mission 
work arrives in China it has apparently about one-third the 
purchasing value the same amount would have had ten years 
ago ; and when there is added the increased cost of maintaining 
existing work it is apparent that the increased offerings in the 
U. S. cauuot mean anything like a proportionate expansion of 
mission work. What would have happened to mission work if 
this increased liberality had not appeared is appalling to think. 
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Even now the total results in expansion do not promise as 
much as anticipated. One wishes that the critics of missions 
who vent their spleen on the number of cents, in each dollar 
given for mission work, which are spent iu putting it on the 
mission field could turn their attention to the maleficent 
activities of exchange. They would for once be employed 
worthily. The actual situation, which, of course, is a matter 
of conjecture mainly, is one that has not, we think, been con¬ 
sidered much but that when considered will force a reconsider¬ 
ation of many glowing programs. An appreciable part of our 
fears and hopes will slip into the bottomless pit of exchange. 

* * * 

On Wednesday, 25th February, 1920, at the 


Gonsectatfon of 
ffitehop fiBoaber. 


Church of Our Saviour, Shanghai, the Rev. 
Gouverneur Mosher, a missionary to China of 
about 25 years, was ordained as Bishop of the Philippine 
Islands. 

The Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, D.D., of Shanghai presided. 
The Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington, D.D., of Anking, and the Rt. 
Rev. H. St. George Tucker of Tokio, Japan, assisted in the 
consecration. The Rt. Rev. F. L,. Norris, D.D., of Peking, and 
the Rt. Rev. Sing Tsae-seng, D.D., presented the new bishop 
for consecration. In the final laying on of hands the Chinese 
bishop assisted, which is, we think, the first time this has 
occurred in connection with the consecration of a Westerner of 
the Protestant faith. Bishop Molony of the C. M. S. also 
participated in the service of consecration. 

In his consecration sermon Bishop Roots of Hankow, 
among other things, spoke of the power of a patient bearing of 
suffering iu the life of a bishop as well as others. He pointed 
out that Bishop Mosher goes to his new task with the well wishes 
of the General Convention of the Anglican Mission in China 
and the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 

Bishop Mosher was for many years connected with the 
Editorial Board of The Chinese Recorder and has been a 
firm friend and efficient editor. He took an active part iu the 
negotiations which resulted in the generous transfer of the 
Recorder from the Presbyterian Mission Press to the present 
interdenominational Editorial Board and has always given 
gladly and freely of his advice and time to its interests. As 
an Editorial Board we rejoice iu bis promotion and wish to add 
our good wishes to those of the various organizations referred 
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to by Bishop Roots, We shall pray that God may bless him in 
his new and arduous tasks and shall always welcome word of 
his activities. We shall feel that we have another friend in the 
all too little known Philippine Islands. 

* * * 


Slugging Gblna. 


In the December 24th, 1919, issue of the 
New Republic Dr. John Dewey writes a very 
pertinent article on “Our Share in Drugging China,” directed 
principally at the United States but incidentally implicating 
others in this crime. He shows that in spite of the 1912 
International Convention forbidding the exportation of morphia 
into China, in 1917 it had increased twentyfold, or 600,000 
ounces. This was due to a division of moral responsibility and 
proved that in the last analysis only international co-operation 
will effectively control this traffic. He then proceeds to show 
Great Britain’s part in this business, referring to the farming 
out in Hongkong and Singapore of the opium business, where¬ 
by each place receives G- $ 2,000,000 revenue annually. Further¬ 
more, Great Britain exacts no license for exportation by means 
of Parcel Post. Later he show's the American participation in 
this “crime of poisoning China.” “The British require no 
license for exportation to the United States. Our laws (U. S.) 
are such that when the stuff arrives at one of our ports it 
is only necessary to put the goods into bond for transhipment 
to avoid payment of duty.” These laws regarding transhipment 
make no enquiry into the nature of the goods; that is, if 
labelled “pharmaceutical products” apparently any amount of 
morphia can pass through the United States into Japan and 
thence illicitly into China. Furthermore, such parcels cannot 
go direct to Japan from Great Britain. Again he shows that 
morphia has been seized in Shanghai which was manufactured 
in Philadelphia. To ship this drug from the United States to 
China would be crinliua!; there is no law against shipping it to 
Japan and Japan does not hesitate to pass it on. While there 
is connivance on the part of Japanese officials, yet “the 
primary responsibility is with the laws and administration 
of the United States.” “We (U. S.) have become a large 
partner in the contemptible business of drugging China at a 
time when China is making heroic efforts to emancipate herself 
from the narcotic evil.” It is suggested that the cure is 
international co-operation to control the source of these supplies, 
both in the growth of poppies and otherwise. We hope this 
serious charge will have the effect of improving matters. 
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promotion ot 3ntercessfon 

Milton T. Stauffer 

THE REWARD OF PRAYER 

“ What the church needs to-day is not more 
machinery or better, not new organizations or 
more and novel methods, but men whom the 
Holy Ghost can use, men of prayer, men mighty 
in prayer. The Holy Ghost does not flow through 
methods but through men. He does not come 
on machinery but on men. He does not anoint 
plans but men, men of prayer.” 

THE REACH OF PRAYER 

“We can as really be touching hearts for 
God in far away Tibet or Mongolia through 
prayer as though we were there. Not in as 
many ways as though there, but as truly. We 
may go aside to-day and shut our doors, and as 
really spend a half hour in Yunnan or Shensi as 
though we were there in person. We may turn 
the key and be for a bit of time as potentially 
in some distant part of China with those whom 
we seek to help by the power of intercession as 
though there in actual bodily fotm. I say, 
potentially. Of course not consciously present. 

But in the power exerted upon men we may be 
truly present at the objective point of prayer.” 

“ Rest in Jehovah—wait patiently for Him.” Psalm 37:7. 

“It is impossible to rush into God’s pres¬ 
ence, catch up anything we fancy and run off 
with it. To attempt this will end in mere 
delusion and disappointment. Pictures which 
are the result of a life of work do not disclose 
their secret loveliness to the saunterer down a 
gallery. And God’s best cannot be ours apart 
from patient waiting in His holy presence.” 


Contributed Articles 


With Rev. Ting Li-mei in Western Yunnan 

J. O. FRASER 

R ' READERS of the Recorder will all be familiar with 
the facts concerning the inauguration of the Chinese 
^ Home Missionary Society, and the recent sending of a 
deputation of six Chinese workers to Yunnan to report 
on the province. The party consisted of three men (Pastor Li, 
Pastor Sang, and Pastor Ting) and three ladies (Mrs. Ting, Miss 
Li, and Miss Chen)—the latter escorted by Mrs. Gamewel!. It 
has been decided that the ladies remain in Yuutianfu engaging 
in educational work while the three pastors take longer tours of 
exploration in the north, east, and west of the province, 
travelling separately and in different directions so as to cover 
the most possible ground. Pastors Li and Sang have already 
explored the north, north-east, and south-east sections of the 
province, and it fell to Pastor Ting to explore the west. This 
he has now done in a journey occupying about four months, 
for two months of which the writer had the privilege of 
his company ; aud a few observations on Western Yunnan 
aud on Pastor Ting’s journeyings there may be of interest 
to Recorder readers. Anyone familiar with the map of 
China will know that Western Yunnan is a vast stretch of 
territory, larger than many other whole provinces of China, 
A line drawn north and south through the capital city will 
divide off a tract of country to the west vastly more extensive 
than that to the east, and probably more populous too. 

Taking the more conservative (and probably more correct) 
estimate of Yunnan’s population as eight and a half millions, 
Western Yunnan will claim at least five millions. And yet it 
is the least worked by mission agencies of all. Not including 
workers among the aborigines and their stations, there are only 
about eight mission stations and twenty foreign workers in the 
whole of the west of the province, while the number of Chinese 
workers is shockingly small. It is too early yet to predict 
which district will ultimately be selected by the C. H. M. S. 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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(initials with which we must uow familiarize ourselves) as their 
sphere of labour, but it would be safe to say that it will prob¬ 
ably be either Yunnanfu itself, or west of it, or both. 

The premier station of Western Yunnan is, undoubtedly, 
Talifu. For twenty-seven years it was the only mission station 
west of the capital, until Tengyueh was opened twelve yeare 
ago. The unresponsiveness of the Yunnan Chinese cau be 
gauged from the fact that after thirty-eight years of almost 
uninterrupted work the membership of the Talifu church 
is only a little over sixty, but we look upon it as a flourishing 
work as work goes in Yunnan, and under the efficient manage¬ 
ment of Rev. W. J. and Mrs. Hanna, assisted by Misses 
Simpson and Hunter (all of the C. I. M.), there are now boys v 
and girls* schools, a splendid dispensary, and two out-stations. 
The chapel is perhaps one of the finest, if not the finest, in the 
province. Talifu itself, though not a large city (there is 
probably not a city in the whole of Yunnan, excepting the 
capital, of a larger population than 15,000) is the centre of a 
fairly populous district, and for climate and scenery is un¬ 
rivalled. Nearly 7,000 feet above sea level, it is neither hot in 
summer nor cold in winter—a climate far more equable than 
that of England. In fact this would apply to the climate 
of the major part of the province, and the scenery is beautiful 
everywhere. But Talifu is exceptional even for Yunnan, and 
some who have travelled all over the country have said they 
have not seen its equal elsewhere in the whole of China. 
Immediately behind the city on the west there rises a magnifi¬ 
cent steep range of mountains, towering to a height approxi¬ 
mately equal to that of the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn and 
scored by deep rocky crevasses. Crystal-clear streams of water 
flow down through these to the plain below, fed by perennial 
snows near the summits of the range. On the east of the city 
is a beautiful lake running parallel to the mountains for about 
thirty miles and several miles in breadth. Over the north-east 
corner of the lake one can see the giant snow-covered peak of 
Richiang, 19,000 feet above sea-level and six days’ journey 
distant. “ One could live on the scenery alone 1 ” a missionary 
has said, and one agrees with him. 

Our Yunnan skies are particularly clear and to see a 
bank of snow-white cumulus clouds outlined against the blue 
sky on a crisp cold morning, the mountains on one side and 
the blue waters of the lake on the other, is to feel la joie de 
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vivre. There are many other beautiful spots in Yunnan, but 
from the scenic and climatic points of view Tali is the plum of 
the province. 

The second station to be opened, and the only other of the 
C. I. M. among the Chinese in Western Yunnan, is Tengyueh 
in the extreme west of the province. It is the most westerly 
mission station in the whole of the eighteen provinces and the 
most southerly station of the C. I. M. The last Chinese city 
on the road to Burma and India it may be said to be the gate¬ 
way of the Indian Empire, and was a Consular and Customs* 
station before ever mission work was commenced there. Its 
importance as a base for mission work consists more in its 
being a strategic point and in containing within its district a 
large tribal population than in the existence of any large 
number of Chinese. At present Messrs. Flagg, Cooke, and the 
writer are in charge of a small Chinese work consisting of 
twelve church members, one out-station, and one native helper,, 
together with a much larger and an encouraging work among 
the Lisu tribespeople. The out-station at Yungchaug is in a 
somewhat more populous district and is a prefectural city, but 
it still has no resident missionary. 

The Pentecostal Missionary Union—a society which has 
not a few capable workers and is doing excellent work in 
Yunnan in the fullest harmony with other missions—is repre¬ 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Klaver iu Lichiang and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fewer and Miss Agar at Atentse, both these stations being iu 
the north-west tongue of the province. They are the only 
workers in Yunnan who reach the Tibetans, amongst whom 
they have had moderate success. Mr. and Mrs. McLean, 
independent workers, have been in Shunning now over a year, 
and are getting much encouragement among the Chinese of 
that city. Miss Morgan and Miss Brown, also independent 
workers, are doing excellent work in the Tsuyung district, six 
days’ journey west of the capital, and have, I believe, more 
Chinese church members than any other station in Western 
Yunnan except Tali. Miss Morgan is a very staunch friend 
of the C. H. M. S. Also Mrs. Marston, another independent 
worker, has just settled at Chingtung, and there are a few 
independent workers in the south of the province, about whose 
work the writer knows very little. The only actual societies at 
work among the Chinese in that vast tract of country called 
Western Yunnan are the C. I. M. and the P. M. U., and these 
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have only two stations each. “The work is great and large, 
and we are separated .... far from one another.” 

Pastor Ting left Ytinnanfu about the beginning of June in 
company with Miss Morgan, who showed him as much of her 
district and work as possible in the time at her disposal. From 
thence to Tali he was accompanied by two of her helpers, and 
from Tali, after a very brief stay, to Tengyueh by Mr. Flagg. 
It was for all of us our first meeting with the Pastor, and we 
had not expected to have the privilege of his visits in our out- 
of-the-way stations. It is easy enough merely to chronicle the 
journey from Yunnanfu to Tengyueh, but it involved nearly a 
month’s hard travelling over very mountainous roads. For¬ 
tunately he is quite at home in the saddle. One of the 
Christians at Yunnanfu lent him a splendid little pony, which 
he rode throughout the entire trip. We gave him several days 
of comparative rest on his arrival at Tengyueh. Notice of his 
coming had been so short that it was found impossible to 
arrange for special meetings as we should have liked. He 
addressed our Christians and enquirers every night, however, 
with much acceptance. Some of the less educated among them 
found difficulty in understanding him at first, but on the whole 
he was remarkably well understood. Yunnan is a mandarin- 
speaking province throughout, but it is still a remarkable fact 
—as one reflects on it—that a man from the north-east of the 
country speaks to all intents and purposes the same language 
as a man in the furthest south-western corner, the Band’s End 
of China. From Tengyueh the writer escorted him (Pastor 
Ting) to some of the Christian tribal villages of the district. 
As these Ifisu tribespeople only understand what we call 
“market Chinese” his addresses to them had to be interpreted. 
It did them good to see him-^-mauy of them had never set eyes 
on a Chinese Christian before ! Roughing it over mountain 
paths and putting up in small hamlets we finally reached a 
’ace practically on the Burma frontier. From the top of a 
/rest-clad hill behind the village we sat down and gazed on a 
magnificent view of the Burmese jungle-country reaching down 
to the great Myitkyina plain and the Irrawaddy river. This 
interesting strip of frontier is practically the border between 
the Middle and the Far East. Another day we were quite 
near the frontier town of Manwyne, where Consul Margary was 
murdered in 1875. It is a small Chinese shan, market town, 
with a population of from two to three thousand. The spot 
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where the murder occurred is a mile or so south-west of 
the market in a small gully. When the writer was there 
seven years ago enquiries were made as to the spot where 
he—Consul Margary—was buried, but without success, nor 
have the investigations made by others had any better result. 
The natives of the place either cannot or will not tel] where 
the murdered consul’s remains lay, and it will probably remain 
as much a mystery as is the question as to who was really 
responsible for the murder. 

Pastor Tiug was much interested in the costumes, orna¬ 
ments, habits, etc., of the various tribes. In one place he 
bought a long Iyisu sword for $0.70, also an ornamented bam¬ 
boo betel-box. 

From Tengyueh Pastor Ting commenced his return 
journey to the capital on August 12th. A Saturday and Sunday 
spent with Mr. and Mrs. McLean at Shunning was refreshing 
to us all. Thence six days’ travelling, Mr. McLean also with 
us, brought us to Tali on Saturday, August 30th. The follow¬ 
ing day Pastor Ting commenced his fortnight’s evangelistic 
services, which had been planned and prepared for some weeks 
previously. It was a great occasion. There were actually 
nine foreign missionaries present—a very large gathering of 
missionaries for Western Yunnan, possibly the largest in its 
history—beside Pastor Ting and the local Chinese workers. 
Every evening the Pastor addressed “full houses”—the 
average audience being about three hundred—and spoke 
specially to the Christians and enquirers on many of the after¬ 
noons. Those w ( ho know Pastor Ting will not need to hear 
how and what he preached. Many will not have heard him, how¬ 
ever, and will not know his method. Night after night, with 
masterly skill in turning the point of view and angle of 
approach, he would mercilessly expose China’s sins, failures, 
and follies. Using a blackboard for the sake of clearness, he 
would turn the metaphorical searchlight upon all her weak¬ 
nesses, her inconsistencies, her low standards, her abuses, her 
hollownesses. He is but following iu the paths of Finney, who 
would harrow the hearts of his audience just up to the point of 
their readiness to receive a Saviour’s forgiveness, or Wesley, 
who would always preach the terrors of the law before he 
offered the comforts of the gospel. Indeed, how are they to 
know that they need a gospel otherwise? The interest in the 
Pastor’s preaching was not only sustained but rose—at any 
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rate among a section of the audience, who had never, probably, 
heard China’s shortcomings exposed so ruthlessly. Towards 
the last he brought the gospel message forward with increasing 
clearness. China’s diseases—and the Great Physician ; China’s 
troubles—and the Great Deliverer ; China’s abuses—and the 
Great Purifier ; China’s need—and the Great Meeter of needs ; 
China’s difficulties—and the Great Solver of difficulties. Christ 
the Way Out and the Way Up: Christ the all-sufficient 
Saviour for China. Decisions were registered almost every 
evening during the second week, some school-boys, a few of the 
school-girls, some of the educated class, and several country 
people—in all forty stood up to signify their decision. And 
uot only so, but at a garden-party held on the day after the last 
meeting, at which many prominent people of the place were 
present, the leading man of the city—a scholar and an ex- 
official—actually suggested the formation of a kind of “ half- 
way-towards-Christianity ” society in which he would take a 
leading part. He could not see his way to join the Church 
outright, he said, but he wanted to identify himself with 
Christianity in some way. But no little result of Pastor Ting’s 
Talifu campaign was the stirriug up many of the Christians 
received. He finally left the city on September 15th for Tsu- 
yung, where he was to hold a week’s evangelistic services, 
after which he was to return to the capital, arriving early in 
October. Tbe writer has not heard news of him, however, 
siuce his departure from Talifu. 

Though Pastor Ting’s ministrations at the various stations 
he has visited have been in every case a help and a blessing, 
his work of reconnoitring for the C. H. M. S. has been no less 
important. One admires tbe wisdom of the new society’s 
management in sending along an advance party for a thorough 
survey of the field before attempting work therein. A lesson, 
possibly, for some of us foreign workers 1 Pastor Ting has now 
seen most of the important places in Western Yunnan, and has 
a good general idea of the field, the conditions of work, the 
climate and the people. His report will be valuable. He was 
struck by the mountainous nature of the country—about nine 
parts mountain and one part plain—a contrast to his native 
province of Shantung, which he says is just the other way 
about. Indeed we are a somewhat sparsely populated and 
rustic province. The scenery impressed him very much : he 
said he had never seen anything like it in any other part of 
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China. His admiration for natural beauty was all the more 
striking because of the seeming lack of aesthetic sense among 
our Yunnanese. The tribespeople, especially, are hopeless. 
“What a beautiful flower!” the writer said to a L,isu on a 
journey one day. u Yes,” he said, but looking a little puzzled 
as though he thought it a strange remark, then added “it is 
edible, you know ! ” Pastor Ting would go into raptures over 
our wide-sweeping vistas of mountains and valleys, exclaiming 
with a beaming face—“beautiful!—beautiful!—beautiful!” 
Once he was so struck by a lovely view of mountains sur¬ 
rounding a lake that he broke out into the doxology—“ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow 

He was not so much impressed with the people themselves. 
His views on Yunnan coincide with those expressed on 
“Ceylon’s isle” in our well-known missionary hymn. “Man 
has spoilt it all!” he would say when coming into contact 
with the opium (the curse of Yunnan), the dirt, the ignorance, 
and the superstitions of the people. When passing through a 
particularly dirty village he would point to an unspeakable 
slough of filth and say, “ Och ! ”—screwing up liis face—“just 
look ! We Chinese don’t pay the least regard to cleanliness ! ” 
One of the talks he gave the Lisu converts in one place was all 
along the line of cleanliness of body, clothes, bouse, etc. 
They needed it, and were not offended, though one young Lisu 
said to the writer afterwards, “Teacher, I don’t mind what 
Pastor Ting said at all if he meant it to apply to the Kachins, 
Shans, and Chinese as well as the Lisu. But I don’t like it if 
be meant to single out the Lisu as the only dirty people 
around here!” “Quite right!” Pastor Ting said with a 
smile, “they are all about the same!” Nor did the Pastor 
fail to remark on our oh—unspeakable Yunnan roads. Only in 
one or two places did he commend them, “ Why this is quite a 
good road just here ; much like our Shantuug roads ! ” 

Pastor Ting is the best company in the world, and no one 
could wish for a more pleasant travelling companion. It is 
especially interesting for one such as the writer, who has very 
little first-hand knowledge of the larger and older worked parts 
of the China mission held, to learn from the experience of a 
Chinese who has worked iu many different places and under 
many different conditions. For all his experience, however, 
he looks younger than he is, and guesses at his age invariably 
came short. Curiously enough he was taken for a Cantonese 
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by some, and for a foreigner by others. “How long is it 
since you first came to China?” a young Chinese asked him 
in all seriousness at Shunning. “I came to China forty-nine 
years ago !” He said to me afterwards with a twinkle in his 
eye he might have added that he could not speak a word 
of Chinese when he first came to the country. And his cheer¬ 
fulness is inspiring: he will make light of “hardships” and 
will be praising God wherever and whenever he can find a peg 
to hang his praise on. Sometimes we would arrive at our 
destination late at night and he would praise God that we 
“found a place to stay in so easily,” or if we lost our way 
after dark—“God has given us moonlight, though!”—and 
“ but it’s a good piece of road just here, even if we have come 
the wrong way ! ”—or, if we succeeded in getting coolies in a 
difficult place, he would say with a beaming face, “God’s 
blessing again!” Nor is he deficient in humour. One day 
riding up a steep hill he came out with the couplet : |1| ^yF, 
lil§i^AXl3(S@- “What is that?” I asked, 
“a Chinese proverb?” “No,” he said, laughing heartily, 
u I just made it up myself! ” Again he came out with another 
original production : ^ ^ A # It * Jl fl- 

Again in an inn once where we dared not venture outside our 
bedroom door at night because of three fierce dogs which were 
let loose in the courtyard after dark, I overheard him mur¬ 
muring to himself, ft ± A tt St Wi ft ^ A # S Ai ft 
“ $C ^ fp ft 0, etc., and in other ways 

he would both find and give simple innocent amusement 
One has seldom known a Chinese to enjoy a joke as he does. 

But he can be intensely serious and in earnest too. Many 
an earnest conversation with him the writer will not soon 
forget. One is not less gratified to see his strict loyalty to the 
scriptures than instructed and edified by the width of his out¬ 
look and the depth of his thought. Once the writer asked for 
his views on the place given to education in the modern 
missionary programme, expressing the opinion that though 
Christian educational effort may be very good in its place it 
seems to be rather over-emphasized nowadays to the detriment 
of aggressive evangelistic work. Leaning forward he said 
earnestly, “ It’s like this, Fu-Muh-Si. The trend of missionary 
activity nowadays seems to be in the direction of education. 
They are sending out large numbers of men and large sums 
of money from Europe and America for educational work. 
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Let it be so. Education is a good thing. It does not hinder 
the Chinese Church from pushing forward evangelistic work. 
This general trend of missionary endeavour in the direction of 
education is like a river changing its course from one side of a 
valley to the other, as rivers do. If you wish it to change its 
course back again to the old bed there are two ways you can 
go about it. First you can dam it up and force it into its 
old course. That is man's method. Or you can just wait 
until, in course of time, it flows back again to its old course 
naturally. That is God's method. And just so with this 
modern stream of educational effort. Things will flow back 
again into the old evangelistic channels sooner or later quite 
naturally and without any help from you or me. We needn’t 
criticize them, Fu-Muh-Si. The thing is for us who believe 
in emphasizing aggressive evangelistic work to go ahead and 
do it" 

Finally Pastor Ting is a man of prayer. He knows where 
the source of power lies, and goes there for it. His prayer- 
fulness may well put some of us to shame. You may see him 
on horseback day after day apparently reading from a small 
leather-bound pocket-book. This contains, you will find, a 
long list of names of friends, both Chinese and foreign, whom 
he remembers daily before the Throne of Grace. 

As said above it is too early yet to begin to prophesy 
which district the C. H.M.S. will ultimately select for settled 
work. One thing is fairly certain it is not likely to be among 
the aboriginal tribes, though they are to be found everywhere 
in Yunnan. They are few in number compared with the 
Chinese : moreover, our Chinese brethren are probably not so 
well fitted for tribes as for Chinese work. Pastor Ting’s own 
feeling coincides with that of many of us, i.e., in favouring 
the Tsuyung district. Miss Morgan is perfectly willing to 
hand the whole district over to the C.H.M.S., as well as others 
being willing to band over their work where contiguous to it, 
so that a very large district, ten days’ journey from east to west 
and possibly still more from north to south, with a population 
of anything up to a million and a half souls, will be available 
for the new society, which is receiving such a cordial welcome 
on all hands. The writer, however, does not know the opinions 
of the other members of the deputation, still less of the respon¬ 
sible heads of the mission, none of whom he has ever met or 
had correspondence with. 
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More important, one feels, than the selection of the field 
to be worked is the selection of the men sent to work it. No 
small amount of self-denial will be called for from any worker 
sent to do pioneer work in a province where the missionary 
clock is still running twenty or thirty years slow. “ The evan¬ 
gelization of these out-of-the-way places in Yunnan,” a mission¬ 
ary friend has said to the writer, “cannot be done by for¬ 
eigners, nor can it be done either by Chinese who want all 
the comforts of Shanghai 1 ” A timely warning, this. Let 
well-educated men come by all means, so long as they have 
not had all the humility and self-denial educated out of them : 
let men (and women) of position and refinement come so long 
as they are prepared to live and work gladly in what are some¬ 
times very decidedly “ unrefined ” surroundings—for Christ’s 
sake. One would thiuk that the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society would do well to take a leaf just here from the book 
of the missionary societies of Europe and America. None of 
these societies was founded without an element of real sacrifice 
entering in, and none of them has accomplished auything 
worth talking of without a continuation of the same sacrificial 
spirit. One hopes that the leaders of the new society realize 
this. The work will not be a bed of roses. There will be 
difficulties, disappointments, loneliness (especially if work is 
opened away from the capital). The workers will need to work 
together well. They will need perseverance. It is the hope 
of the writer that they will be men of the same spirit as the 
Chinese Christian gentleman whose friendship made this last 
summer has been a genuine help and blessing to him—that 
they will be men of the helpfulness, earnestness, and prayerful¬ 
ness of Rev. Ting Li Mei. 


Theology and Eschatology of the Chinese Novel 

W. ARTHUR CORNARY 

Hi\T sort of theology does the average mind of the 
Chinese possess? And what are the common ideas 
(if any) with regard to conditions after death ? ” 

Here, surely, is an enquiry of great interest to all 
who wish to round-off their comparative study of the non- 
Christian beliefs of the world ; and an enquiry of great impor¬ 
tance to all who have come to China for the express purpose of 
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making noble and sacred impressions on the minds and hearts 
of China's populace. 

As an aid towards gaining some answer to this enquiry, 
the newly arrived missionary has had appointed him a set 
course of study for his first two or three years. That course 
of study includes (i) specimen portions of the Four Books of 
the Confucian school; (2) the Canon of Nature-Force and its 
Efficacy by Lao Tzu (though the young student may not at 
first grasp the meaning of the mystic Tao Teh King sufficiently 
to re-translate the title thus); and perhaps (3) some English 
treatise on Buddhism ,—for Buddhist sutras in the Chinese 
language are not easily obtainable; they are not stocked at any 
ordinary book-shop. 

But, supposing him to have studied these works carefully, 
and to have passed his examinations creditably, let us ask the 
pertinent question: •• What has he really gained by his 

studies? ” 

The real answer is obviously : A considerable insight into 
the intricacies of the literary language of China ; a moderate 
insight into the conscience of a sincere Confucian scholar (for 
the sage Confucius may be regarded as the embodied conscience 
of his day); and a glimpse, perchance, into the back of the 
brain of that rarely-to-be-met personage, an educated Taoist 
or Buddhist monk. 

His studies have been of an academic order. He has yet 
to begin the study which perhaps he fondly imagined he was 
pursuing all the time—a study of the credo of the Chinese 
populace at large, who, he finds, are not to be confounded with 
the above-mentioned specialists of the three cults. They are 
in a very meagre minority, somewhat aloof from the Chinese 
populace. And neither the Taoist or the Buddhist monk is 
addicted to the propagation of his beliefs by means of preaching 
to the masses. 

Where then is the Western student to turn, in order to 
gain an answer to the double enquiry with which we (and he) 
started ? Is there no answer to this question beyond a recom¬ 
mendation to long patience, covering a residence in China of 
^say) ten or twenty years, in close contact with the people, 
when, if the missionary be possessed of tact, insight and 
sympathy, he may gradually learn for himself the mind of the 
masses, in regard to popular theology and the conditions beyond 
the grave? With regard to the mentality of the utterly un- 
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educated and grossly ignorant, prolonged residence in their 
midst would seem to be the only way to gain an acquaintance 
with the thoughts of their hearts. But as regards the more 
intelligent classes, those who glance over the daily paper, for 
instance, is there no popular literature, read by all who can 
read, and quoted by them to those that cannot, — as in the case 
of the tea-shop orator who keeps his audience interested by the 
hour ? May there not be some illuminating references in this 
popular literature to the popular beliefs of China in matters 
religious ? 

Supposing that some Chinese or Hindoo student of English 
had the task of writing a paper on the Religious Beliefs of 
Elizabethan England ; that he had no copy of the Book of 
Common Prayer or of the Roman Missal, and was informed 
moreover that, at that time, the Holy Scriptures were mostly 
locked up in Eatin from the common people,—who in few 
cases would have been able to read them fluently even had 
they been in English ; supposing that he were confronted with 
these difficulties, he might still write an intelligent paper on 
the topic after a diligent collation of the religious references in 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Indeed, from these plays he might gain 
not only the outlines of the general credo of the day, but many 
a hint as to the maimer and degree of influence which those 
beliefs exercised over thought and action in everyday life in 
great emergencies, and in the hour and article of death. 

And while it can hardly be said that religious references 
are as evenly distributed throughout the whole range of Chinese 
fiction as they are in Shakespeare’s more serious plays, yet 
taking that popular literature as our field of observation, it 
may be affirmed that a fairly definite and (from the days of 
Kang Hsi onwards) a remarkably consistent system of religious 
belief may be discovered therein ; a system too which is not 
only a summary of the belief oP'the intelligent reader at the 
time when those works were written, but one which those 
works have been propagating ever since in the minds of later 
readers,—thus affording us a safe guide to the actual theology 
and eschatology of the ordinary reading public of China. 

The task of exploring these many novels, short stories, 
and collections of weird anecdotes, which occupy so much- 
room on a bookseller’s shelves, may not be tbe easiest task in 
the world. But, giveii patient industry, the aid of a powerful 
reading-glass in some cases, and a mind bent on unprejudiced 
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analysis,—the desired result may be attained. An unprejudiced 
mind is an essential in such a research, for we must not drag 
into the subject any merely logical deductions from ancient 
authorities we may have studied, or any generalizations of 
modern writers we may have read, but must boldly arrange our 
findings in a de novo fashion. 

We may set aside the fact that among the utterly uneducated 
there are various forms of superstitious “ worship ” for the sole 
purpose of avoiding ill-luck, in cases where those observances 
have no more religious or moral significance than the newly- 
revived use of mascots by some in the West, or the old-time 
avoidance of spilling salt or crossing knives at table. Nor 
need we be misled by the fact that the customs of the more 
intelligent may now and then include some outward forms of 
idolatry, when the sole reason for such practices is a strong 
dislike to be regarded as singular,—spite all the enlightenment 
of latter-day education, or of wide-spread missionary preaching. 
We may set these things aside when we find that, in the 
current fiction of China (written of course by the intelligent for 
the intelligent reader), the idols as a whole (with the exception, 
sometimes, of Kuan Yti and Kuanyin) are introduced as mere 
“side shows,” hardly entering at all into the general scheme of 
belief. Also that this general scheme of belief may be properly 
termed religious, for it is in the main a credo of definite appeal 
to the conscience, tending to the regulation of personal conduct. 

In tabulating our findings it will be seen that the theology 
of current Chinese fiction (eliminating that jeu d' esprit, The 
Making of the Gods it jpf g* *H *) is of a remarkably simple 
order. 

1. A Supreme, enthroned far away in the heavens. 

2. Fate or Destiny, side by side with the Supreme, either as a 
separate entity, or as bis personal emanation, 

*The if S§ Is avowedly fanciful. It was written by a 

scholarly man at the end of the Ming dynasty so as to provide 
from its sales a dowry for his younger daughter. The hero of this 
novel is J| ^ or ^ ^ a wise man of 8o years of 

age who, “ for twenty years” assisted Wen Wang and his son in 
founding and consolidating the Cbou dynasty (1122 B. C.). 
Finally, after the destruction of the warriors of a second Chinese 
Nero, the ghosts of these foes of the new regime were appeased by 
the simple process of deification : producing thus, instanter, a well- 
stocked pantheon. 
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3. A vicegerent of the Supreme, known as Yen Wang (Bs) ;£)> 
in whose archives are stored exact records of all Chinese merits 
and demerits. 

4. Local deputies of Yen Wang, for the correction of earthly 
injustice. These may be Ch'eng Huang (;§$ US) or Kuan Yu 
(Bfl called BH ift?) ; perhaps Kuanyin (H if) or possibly a 
Maiden Immortal (jill ^r)> if there be a local temple to either, for 
women's supplications. 

5. Supplementary spirits and underlings, as police and lictors 
of the various ghostly courts of justice. 

6. Ancestral ghosts, as possible mediators on behalf of the 
oppressed. 

Let this list be read over to a Chinese friend who is in full 
touch with his neighbours, and he is likely to exclaim, as a Chinese 
friend of mine did : “Yes, everybody believes in these six. And 
in that belief lies the real religion of my countrymen/’ 

(Jo be continued .) 


The House of Longevity 

FRANK B. LENZ 

H iE was a district magistrate. But he was not the kind of 
an official whom you and I usually think of especially 
, when we think in terms of Chinese officialdom. When 
he took office be did an unheard-of thing by warning 
his fellow officials that if any squeeze or corruption was 
detected their heads would come off. In a lecture he told them 
that wire pulling would not be tolerated. He dwelt on the 
importance of honesty and virtue and then proceeded to practise 
what be preached. He was a clever and loyal friend. Faithful 
and earnest he carried out every promise that he made to the 
people. He was impartial and just. When he saw the approach¬ 
ing defeat of his party he resigned and tried to retire. But 
the people so admired and trusted him that they held protest 
meetings to swing him back into political life. Their efforts 
failed. When they saw that he could not be persuaded to 
remain in office they had his portrait painted and ordered it to 
be worshiped. Scores of temples were built in his honor. As 
he left the city thousands of friends accompanied him to the 
station ; many saw him several hundred miles on his journey, 
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others followed him a thousand miles, while scores of his more 
intimate associates traveled the entire distance to his home 
vowing they would serve him all their lives. His reputation 
for virtue, kindness, sympathy, and righteousness spread to 
every section of the country. When the emperor heard of his 
good deeds he issued a decree pronouncing him Lord of 
Happiness. This is the record of Hsu Chin Yang, district 
magistrate in far away Szechwan, but a native of Kiatigsi 
province of Central China. 

You may search the pages of our history but you will find 
no official record like this. Ward politics, corrupt political 
machines, Tammany bosses, “The Shame of the Cities,” all 
remind us that our practices are not perfect. It is true that 
many public servants have been rewarded or even pensioned 
after long years of unselfish service. But this is the only case 
on record of a petty official being deified because of his faithful 
service. After seventeen hundred years this one-time district 
magistrate still has more influence in a province of 20,000,000 
people than does the biggest statesman of the day. 

Hsu Chin Yang never died. He ascended into heaven on 
a chariot drawn by a dragon. But to thousands upon thousands 
he still lives in the Wan Sheo Rung temple not far from 
Nanchang, in Kiangsi Province. Located in the Western Hills 
near the center of the province this large temple is so isolated 
from the outside world that foreigners rarely visit it. Probably 
not more than a dozen white men have ever seen this unusual 
place. It is five hundred miles west of Shanghai and a 
hundred and thirty miles south of the Yangtze River. 

Every year during the eighth lunar month tens of 
thousands of people journey to this famous shrine by boat, 
barrow, sedan chair and by foot to “thank bis reverence for 
grace received. 5> The object of their praise and devotion to-day 
is an immense image of Hsu Chin Yang located high upon an 
altar in the largest and most magnificent temple of a group of 
eight. The pilgrims come in bands from the four corners of 
the province and from distant sections of the country. Last 
year seventeen hundred societies were represented, each society 
being composed of from twenty to sixty or more members. 
They are led by a Taoist priest who presents the petition 
brought by the party, reads out the names of the signers and acts 
as middleman. He is paid for his services as are also two men 
playing weird oriental flutes, the music of which is supple- 
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mented by drums and cymbals. A procession beaded by these 
retainers is as unusual as it is real. One man carries a banner 
inscribed with characters which indicate the place from which 
the band conies. Two square paper lanterns hang at the sides 
of the banner. 

But a word should be said about the actual experience one 
goes through in making a journey to this sacred spot. On the 
second of September we stood on the bank of the Fu River 
outside the city gate of Nanchang wailing for the steam launch 
to arrive. It was scheduled to leave at nine o’clock but it was 
ten forty when it finally hove into sight and shoved its way up 
to the bank through the jam of smaller boats. No matter— 
delays in China are to be expected. It bad two flat-bottomed 
boats in tow and these were piled high with wheelbarrows, 
bags of rice, baskets and baggage of all descriptions. The 
launch itself was loaded to the water’s edge with a noisy cargo 
of human freight. 

Before the boat touched shore the crowd began to jump off, 
carrying with it various nondescript bundles. At the same 
time the waiting crowd, which was not in a very happy frame 
of mind, began to clamber aboard. Confusion and jostling 
began. Yelling and cursing, a hot sun and the shrill whistle 
of the launch intensified the confusion. I managed to worm 
my way into the dinky cabin. The regulations read that the 
limit there should be seven persons while the number to be 
accommodated above deck should not exceed twelve. To my 
amazement I counted fourteen crowded into that small cabin. 
It was impossible to count the crowd outside but there must 
have been seventy-five. 

“ This place is too hot and stuffy and besides it’s none too 
safe,” I remarked to Mr. Clarke. After some skillful maneu¬ 
vering we managed to crawl out to the port side. There 
was an unusual row going on near the engine room and we 
found that, due to a list caused by overcrowding on that side, 
water was pouring over the deck. After some wrangling 
between the engineer and the pilot the crowd was shifted a 
little. The deck was now at least two inches above the surface 
of the water ! At last we were off. We proceeded without 
mishap, except when I upset a pot of hot tea on Mr. Clarke, 
and about two hours later arrived at the half way station. 
This was a small village on the bank of the Kan River about 
fifteen miles southwest of Nanchang. Here we disembarked. 



A pilgrim representing his father who is unable to go to the Temple. He carries 
a small stool and bows at intervals of a few steps, crossing Ins legs first one 

way and then the other. 

SEE? “THE HOUSE OE LONGEVITY.” 










The well into which Hsu Chiu-yaug cast the flood dragon. 



A view of the crowd in front of the principal idol. 
SEE “THE HOME OF LONGEVITY.” 
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We still had fifteen miles to do. This had to be traversed 
by foot or sedan chair but we needed a conveyance for our 
goods. It was not difficult to find a wheelbarrow for there were 
half a dozen barrow men waiting anxiously for something to 
do. After some dickering we found a man satisfactory both as 
to price and strength and with the sun beating down upon our 
heads we set out across the valley. 

On our journey across country we passed thousands of 
irrigated rice paddies and field after field of sweet potatoes, 
peanuts, sesame, lotus, and melons. About noon we bought a 
white water melon and were starting on again when the shop¬ 
keeper called us back and asked us to leave the seeds. It is a 
Chinese custom to always serve dried watermelon seeds and 
peanuts as a side dish before the first dish of a feast is brought 
on. Guests are supposed to chat and eat seeds while waiting 
for friends to arrive. Many Chinese gentlemen have great 
grooves worn into their teeth from cracking so many hard 
melon seeds. In compliance with the keeper’s wish we broke 
open our melons and emptied the seeds into a waiting basket, 
later to be sold to the restaurants in the city. 

At several places there were beggar villages, the shed 
houses being made of straw in which sat miserable creatures 
who begged for coppers from those who were on their way to 
the temple. On a stone bridge near a little town we passed a 
leper who had hobbled out to show his withered hands and 
deformities. These beggars literally line the waysides during 
the pilgrim season. 

We talk a good deal these days about the decadence of 
Oriental religions. We point to the dust-covered temples with 
their crumbling walls and falling roofs and say with pride that 
the onward march of civilization and Christianity is making 
tremendous inroads upon the superstitious and religious customs 
of the Orient. But what are the facts? Dr. Harlan P. Beach, 
professor of foreign missions of Yale University, is authority 
for the statement that the religions of China are slightly 
progressive. This is probably due to the stimulating influence 
of Christianity. The advocates of Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Taoism are cognizant of a new and vigorous religion 
operating in their field. It is only natural that something 
should be done by them to stem the tide. But the fact remains 
that these religions have maintained themselves without inter¬ 
ruption for centuries. Do they have an influence on the 
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people? They certainly do. It is true that this influence is 
based largely on ignorance and superstition but when we 
consider that moie than three-fourths of China’s population is 
illiterate we can readily comprehend how extensive and far- 
reaching the influence is. One has only to drop off the train 
and get away from the main lines of traffic into the interior to 
feel the deadening and insistent pressure of these century-old 
religions. 

How many of us know that the Taoist pope resides in 
Kiangsi Province a little northeast of Nanchang? Tucked 
away in the mountains a few days’ journey up the Huang 
Hsin River one finds the pope busily engaged in issuing orders 
that are supposed to regulate the universe. This is the Taoist 
headquarters for China. 

Thirty miles southwest of Nanchang the Wan Sheo Kung 
temple—Ten Thousand Longevity Palace—is found. This 
temple is peculiar to Kiangsi. It originated in the province 
and is purely Taoist. Temples are found in other provinces 
only when Kiangsi people have one erected. Practically 
every city in Kiangsi Province has a Wan Sheo Kung 
temple. It is an interesting fact that the Kiangsi guild or 
chamber of commerce in other provinces is usually connected 
with the temple, this being a rallying place for strangers in a 
strange land. There are more than thirty priests living at the 
main temple in the Western Hills. 

Why does Wan Sheo Kung play such a tremendously 
important r 61 e in the lives of so many millions of China’s 
people. The reason is found in the fact that Hsu Chin Yang, 
the deified magistrate whose image is now worshiped in the 
temple, was a miracle worker. He was more than that. He 
was the savior of Kiangsi Province. Long ago before he left 
this earth Kiangsi lived in mortal terror of a snake-like dragon 
that dwelt in the caves and ravines of the hills near Nanchang. 
This monster had eyes of torches and breathed out poisonous 
gases which spread like clouds over the countryside, killing 
everyone and everything that came in contact with it. In his 
previous incarnation this reptile was one Chang Koh, a man 
of evil deeds who had committed many horrible crimes. After 
he became a snake (the legend is not quite clear as to whether 
he was a snake or a dragon) he continued his horrible practices. 
He lived near the present site of the temple and from hts 
stronghold used to sally forth, striking fear and terror into the 
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hearts of the peasants. His worst threat was that he would 
turn the country into the Japanese sea and flood Kiangsi. Hsu 
'Chin Yang was appealed to. He met the challenge by seizing 
the dragon and casting him into a well. Standing above his 
victim he cried, “When the iron tree blossoms you may come 
forth.” The snake-monster still languishes in the immortal 
well. (See illustration.) 

According to another version of the story Hsu marched 
with a number of his disciples into the ravines of the hills and 
with a magic sword which some nymphs had taught him to 
use, cut off the head of the dragon and delivered the province. 

His fame spread far and wide. He has been worshiped 
down through the centuries. That he still functions as a savior 
is proven by the fact that when the T’ai P’ings threatened 
Nanchang the governor had Hsu’s image placed over the city 
gate. At the sight of his golden helmet and also because of his 
appearance as a man sitting on the high city wall dangling his 
feet in the moat and as a pedlar selling straw sandals three feet 
long saying that was the usual size for the beleaguered citizens, 
the rebels feared and fled. “Therefore,” say his admirers 
to-day, “ we should worship him as our ancestor.” 

A few years ago one of the branch temples was burned to 
the ground at Nanchang. The people are determined to have 
it restored. The Chamber of Commerce and the leading 
merchants and officials of the city have undertaken a financial 
campaign to raise four hundred thousand dollars for the new 
temple. And they are succeeding. 

Is it religion or superstition that thus moves the people ? 
Or is it fear? Whatever it is the fact remains that the worship 
of idols still influences the lives of millions of Chinese of all 
classes. iVge-old customs are not to be given up in a day. 
Political revolutions play their part in bringing about reforms, 
but what is needed to-day is an intellectual revolution. Minds 
and hearts must be changed in the development of a new 
public consciousness. The printed page, the spoken word, 
schools, churches, science, lectures, and commerce are all 
playing an importamt part in the transition. To transform an 
illiterate nation into a literate nation—that is the challenge. 
The task facing the educators and especially the missionaries 
is stupendous to-day. Giant leadership and statesmanship are 
called for. Unless every change is bolstered up with the 
teachings of Christianity China cannot become a leader among 
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the nations. The country is facing a national crisis—she is 
either in the sunrise or sunset of her history. For the sake of 
the future civilization of the world China must be unbound and 
led from darkness into light. 


The Church in Corinth and the Church 

in Anking 

A Study in Ancient and Modern Church Life 

D. T. HUNTINGTON 

S d ~ 1 OME time ago I had a group of catechists at Anking for 
an institute. My intention had been to give a few 
lessons on ancient, mediaeval, and modern church life 
with special reference to mission work, but 1 found that 
they had so little conception of ancient church life that it 
seemed best to spend all our time on that, comparing it with 
modern church life in China. The results were interesting to 
me and I think to them also. 

Thanks to Mr. Rowland Allen we are all more or less famil¬ 
iar with the comparison between St. Paul’s methods and our 
own. A renewed study may not yield exactly the results that 
Mr. Allen got but may be none the less profitable. The ques¬ 
tion which I tried to get answered was: In what respects is the 
modern mission church like the ancient mission church and 
in what respect is it different ? I took Anking as the Church 
with which they were most familiar and Corinth as the ancient 
Church about which we have the most information. 

In what things then are they alike ? My catechist friends 
thought there was no difference but a little analysis showed 
that that would not do. We have many things in common 
to be sure. We all believe in one God and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ; we are all guided by one Spirit and have received one 
baptism and are partakers of the one Body and Blood of our 
Lord. We are all, too, mortal, fallible, sinful. Irregularities 
existed in Corinth. Some went to temples and were suspected 
of joining in some way in the worship. Such things happen 
here. There were cases of adultery and other grave sins and 
so there are here. Then as now there was church discipline 
to deal with such matters. We have one collection of books 
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in common—the Old Testament, We preach the same Gospel 
which they preached. 

And then the differences began to come out What had 
they in Corinth which we have not ? They had a zeal and a 
love and a faith and a patience under persecution which we 
have in a much less marked manner. Then they had an 
independence and freshness which we will hardly claim. Their 
finances were very simple certainly but they were dependent 
on no one. The Church in Jerusalem did not and indeed could 
not do anything for them in that way. In fact they had to 
help the mother church. Then they had certain gifts of the 
Spirit with which we are so unfamiliar that there is much 
dispute as to what they really were—miracles, gifts of healing, 
speaking with tongues, interpretation of tongues, prophecy— 
who knows what they really were? They had riches which 
we know not of. 

But then there is the other side. We have so many things 
which they had not. We happened to be sitting in the 
Cathedral which is a fine church seating nearly a thousand. 
The Church in Corinth met in the houses of the Christians 
which must have been very inconvenient. If they had gifts 
of healing we have a fine hospital with a devoted staff who 
perform what appear in the eyes of the Chinese many miracles. 
We have schools where hundreds of boys and girls are receiving 
a good education. Then we have books which they never 
heard of—first of all the New Testament. They probably 
never saw any part of it except the two epistles to the Corin¬ 
thians and if you had spoken to them of the New Testament 
they would doubtless have thought that you meant the New 
Covenant. Then—we are Episcopalians—there are the Prayer 
Book and the Catechism. I am sure they would have liked the 
Prayer Book but feel some doubts about the Catechism. Yet 
how would we feel if we were told to instruct converts without 
any of these books ? 

Back of it all we have the whole history and tradition 
of the Church guiding us and inspiring us — and sometimes 
misguiding and smothering us. The whole mass of theology 
and learning and piety of all the saints is behind us to draw 
from and we are unable to use it. 

Instead of the poor and persecuted Church in Jerusalem 
we have the great, strong, rich, churches of Europe and 
America. And perhaps most marked of all we have a more 
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elaborate civilization and a mode of life differing vastly from 
that of those to whom we come. Our dress, our houses, our 
food, our language, our books, our traditions, our ways of 
thinking—all differing from the Chinese. St. Paul was of the 
civilization to which he came. He entered quietly. We 
cannot enter without a mob. 

There we stand. We cannot and would not give up any 
of the gifts we have. From the New Testament to the latest 
books on theology and education, the wealth and power of our 
home churches, the beauty of our services, the schools and the 
thoughts from which they sprang, the hospitals and the science 
and love which inspire them, we want them all but how are 
we to manage so that the things which should have been to 
our wealth be not an occasion of stumbling ? 


Fellowship with God 

M, GRAHAM ANDERSON 


ship with God is the end as it is the method of all 
missionary enterprise.” May I emphasize the Bishop’s dictum? 

Fellowship with God was the end in view when our Lord, 
for the joy of bringing men into it, endured the cross and 
despised the shame (IThess. 5), and the ultimate aim of all true 
missionary work done in the Name is not to civilize or Chris¬ 
tianise or baptise, but in the power of the Holy Spirit to lead 
men and women into fellowship with God. 

And fellowship with God is also the method , for it is only 
as we ourselves abide in this fellowship that we can lead others 
into it. But here lurks a danger for us who have been many 
years in Christian work. Depending on religious experiences 
in the past we may gradually neglect our daily spiritual needs, 
until “supposing Him to be in our company” we find that 
He has slipped away and with Him the secret of Power. It 
needs not a fall into conscious sin to accomplish this ; the 
throng of station duties, the bustle of Christian activities may 
crowd out the quiet morning hour of devotional Bible study 
and heart intercourse with our Lord, till or ever we are aware 
we are out of touch. 


.""" T a great missionary conference in Liverpool some years 

ago the Bishop of Dorking read a paper on "Fellowship 
lJ with God” which opened with these words :—“Fellow- 
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“If we walk in the Light,. .we have fellowship... and 
the blood cleanses,” so this fellowship with God is not optional 
but is the condition of a continued interest in the cleansing 
blood of Christ. 

It is also the condition for a sweet and gracious character. 
One is sometimes startled, in talking with our Chinese brethren, 
to find how accurately they weigh up the missionaries’ char¬ 
acter, and for how many of us they have little use because of 
such apparently moral defects of character as pride, impatience, 
hasty temper, etc. But surely if we walk daily with God 
His Light will discover to ourselves these “little foxes that 
spoil the vines,” and enable us to take them before the damage 
becomes apparent to others. “Can two walk together except 
they be agreed ? ”' 

You remember Hudson Taylor’s testimony, “ God said to 
me I am going to evangelize inland China, and if you will 
walk with Me I will do it through you.” 

Finally, fellowship with God is possible to every one of 
us through the Incarnate Son of God as the Way. ‘ ‘ God is 
faithful by Whom ye were called into fellowship.” In His 
infinite condescension the Holy One has stooped to desire our 
poor fellowship and calls us, with arms outstretched, to lift 
us on to this high plane of intimacy with Himself. It is ours 
either to slight and neglect or to day by day welcome and 
cultivate this glorious fellowship. 

--- 

A New Plainsong 

LOUISE S. HAMMOND 


land” : “ And the moral of that is, ‘Take care of the 

sense and the sounds will take care of themselves.’” The 
purpose of the tune in plainsong has always been to bring out 
and emphasize the meaning of the words. It is therefore 
evident that if we wish to apply the principles of our own 
oldest Christian music to the singing of the new Church of 
China, we can do so best, not by forcing the Chinese words 
into fixed Western molds, but by studying the natural rhythm 
and cadence of the Chinese sentence and finding the musical 


i 


RECENT book on plainsong, by one of our leading 
authorities, bears on its first page a quotation which is 
more sound than solemn. It is from “ Alice in Wonder- 
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expression which will be most appropriate. And yet, because 
of the inherent and striking similarity between native Chinese 
song and the well-developed system which we call Gregorian, 

I believe that a body of Chinese church-music can be built 
up which will inherit much of the experience and Christian 
tradition of Western worship, fused with certain distinctly 
original and racial elements of its own. It is to this music, 
now in its beginnings, that I have ventured to apply the 
name of a new plainsong. 

Church singing may in general be divided into two kinds: 
that which has definite rhyme and rhythm, like the hymns, 
and requires an exact melody, usually repeated over and over 
again, and that which is structurally more irregular, owing to 
the nature of the words, such as the singing of the Psalms, 
the Magnificat, etc. Experiments have been made in different 
parts of China, I believe, with varying degrees of success, in 
building up a native hymnology by adding Christian words to 
ancient Chinese melodies or by making or finding out other 
simple tuues which could be readily assimilated by a Chinese 
congregation. Now there is a great wealth of simple and 
devotional plainsong hymn tunes which would be most useful 
here aud would amply repay investigation. But the work we 
have been attempting here in Wusih has been along the other 
line and the most important result of it so far is a musical 
setting of the Communion Service by Mr. Chiu Chang-nien, 
which we have called the Mass of the Holy Cross in honor 
of our parish church. 

The first idea for this kind of a musical service came to 
me one day in a small country village where I heard a group 
of men, newly converted to Christianity, reading Evening 
Prayer together. They had been untouched by the modern 
convention which puts everything into a uniform conversational 
tone aud their voices rose and fell in unison in a most enticing 
but elusive sing-song. They would vehemently have denied 
that they were singing, saying that this was ordinary Chinese 
reading, but the effect was distinctly pleasing and reverent. 
It occurred to me that if I could get an excellent Chinese 
scholar, with a full knowledge of tones and the way of reading 
the pHng tsek of poetry, to study carefully the meaning of 
every phrase of the liturgy, he could formulate a reading-tune 
for it which would be absolutely correct and bring out the 
full flavor of the Wen-li. 
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Mr. Chiu Chang-nien, a former magistrate and a man of 
considerable literary reputation in Wusih, undertook the work 
for me. It seemed to him, however, that it would be less 
monotouous and more impressive to heighten the recitative by 
the introduction of certain distinctly musical features. He 
therefore composed original Chinese melodies for all the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Communion Service which are sung at a 
regular Choral Eucharist, such as the Kyrie, the Sanctus , the 
Gloria in Excelsis f etc. These he would sing over and over 
to me with infinite patience while I struggled to confine them 
to musical notation. I must claim, however, that all the 
patience was not on his side, because, whenever he was stopped 
at the end of one sentence, he would be apt to begin the next 
in a different key, with disastrous results. At last it was done 
and for over a year it has been sung every Sunday in the 
Church of the Holy Cross, replacing a Gregorian setting which 
we had been using up to that time. Mr. Chiu has also modi¬ 
fied his melodies to fit the Mandarin words of the liturgy in 
use in other parts of China (our own Prayer Book is in Wen-li), 
and now this music is being adopted in several other places 
as well. 

The tunes which make up this Mass are not, as far as I 
can find, transcriptions of old Chinese songs or modifications 
of any known melody. Mr. Chiu himself composed them to 
express the feeling given him by the words of the liturgy. 
Of course they bear a very definite impress of the music with 
which he has been surrounded all his life and it is probable 
that certain of the phrases he uses appear also in other Chinese 
compositions. So also would it be found that a great master 
-like Verdi employs many well-known traditions of Italian 
music without impairing in the least the originality of his own 
work. Mr. Chiu says that the Kyrie is written in the same 
general style as the long-disused theatrical music of the T‘ang 
Dynasty called J| ft. The Creed and Lord’s Prayer bear 
some slight resemblance to Taoist chants, which were them¬ 
selves probably taken over from the general style of the (| ft 
originally. The Gloria in Excelsis is done after the manner 
of modern patriotic songs and the Benedictus Qui Venit y that 
cry of the people, “Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord,” was fittingly suggested by the wordless refrains 
of boatmen doing heavy work. But the music does not seem 
at all disjointed. On the contrary it has a very homogeneous 
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effect of reverence and beauty to those wlio are familiar with it. 
Farmers from the country seem to recognize it as a means of 
expression natural to themselves and join in the singing with 
a surprising degree of success the first time they hear it. But 
after repeated inquiry among Chinese with special knowledge 
of their own music, I have not been able to find that any of 
the tunes of this Mass were previously known. 

The nature of the music is very simple, although consider¬ 
able variety is found in the different numbers. It can all be 
written in the key of F without accidentals and falls easily 
within the singing range of an ordinary congregation. Some 
of it, notably the Gloria in Excelsis , has a very definite rhythm 
and may be formally written in 2/4 time. Other parts, like the 
Creed, have no regular beat, but fall naturally into a sort of 
swing of their own like the rhythm of prose in English. This 
rhythm is very difficult to suggest on paper, but its careful 
reproduction is essential to the preservation of the Chinese effect 
of the music. Some of the sounds are several times as long in 
duration as other sounds, differing in this from the syllables in 
Gregorian recitative, which are in general even and equal in 
length. Fortunately it is easy to teach the rhythm of their 
own prose to a Chinese congregation and any slight change 
which they may naturally make will still be true to character. 

A greater part of the service is in the pentatonic scale, 
that is the scale used by the Scotch bag-pipes, which can be 
represented by the five black notes on the piano. It is not, 
however, limited to that scale, as several of the numbers contain 
all the seven notes, including the semitones, used in the major 
scale. This does not mean that the general impression given 
by these particular tunes is that of being in a major key, 
because we instinctively expect such tunes to come to rest on a 
note we should call do, or at least on mi or sol. The Chinese 
melodies, on the other hand, persist in harping on odd notes 
of the scale and closing on notes which we should not con¬ 
sider final. 

It is here that the strange resemblance between Chinese 
music and plaiusong appears. In plainsong also there are no 
sharps nor flats (except for an occasional Bb) but the ancient 
theorists distinguished fourteen scales or modes , to which they 
gave the Greek names of Dorian, Phrygian, etc. The notes 
used by all of these modes were identical, the chief difference 
being that certain modes ended on one note of the scale, others 
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on others. Thus the Dorian mode was the re mode and its 
scale can be played by striking one D on the piano and playing 
all the white notes up to the D an octave above. In the same 
way we can get seven modes ending on the seven different 
notes of the scale, this last note being called the final of the 
mode. But as there are fourteen modes and only seven finals, 
we have two modes to each final. The difference between the 
two modes ending, for instance, on D is very interesting. It 
was found that in every Gregorian tune there was one note 
which kept recurring over and over again and seemed to 
dominate the tune more than the final of the mode. This note 
was therefore called the dominant. But with tunes ending on 
D, this dominant occupied one of two places only: it was 
either F or A. This gave two modes ending on D, the final 
being the same and the,dominant different. The range of one 
of the modes was also lower than the range of the other. 

Now in our Chinese Mass, composed by a man who had 
never heard of plainsong, not only do the different numbers 
end on notes of the scale other than do > but each melody has a 
very distinguishable dominant, which in each case occupies 
one of the possible positions allowed by the Gregorian law. 
The numbers with the final D have A for the dominant, and so 
forth. By this means each of the thirteen melodies in our New 
Plainsong Mass can be accurately analyzed as belonging to 
one of four of the ancient plainsong modes, that is, the Dorian, 
the Hypo-lydian, the Aeolian, and the Hypo-ionian. The range 
of the melodies in these respective modes corresponds also in a 
striking degree with the range prescribed by the Gregorian 
rule. 

Another interesting point of resemblance between Chinese 
music and plainsong is that they both originally used the 
absolute or scientifically accurate scale, not the octave tidily 
divided into twelve semitones, to which our ears have become 
accustomed since the time of Bach’s “Well-tempered Clavi¬ 
chord.” It is this absolute scale, with intervals which seem to 
us just off key, which most offends the ear of Westerners 
hearing Chinese music for the first time. But as Gregorians 
are now sung entirely in our modified scale without apparently 
doing violence to their nature, so also may Chinese melodies be 
safely toned down. I think the introduction of cheap baby- 
organs in the primary schools of every village of the land will 
have a strong influence in this process naturally. 
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At present we sing tbe Mass of the Holy Cross without 
harmonic accompaniment on the organ, but there seems no 
valid reason why this should not be added if desired. It would 
make the music more conventionally beautiful to Westerners 
and would not affect the melody if done properly. Here the 
experience of all the scholars who have been reviving plainsong 
in Europe and America of recent years would be of assistance. 
Gregorians, too, were originally unaccompanied and it is found 
that the only harmony suitable to be added is that which 
respects the tonality of the music. No note must be used in 
the harmony which cannot appear in the melody. A certain 
lightness aud elasticity must also be maintained to avoid 
destroying the rhythm of the prose. 

The Mass which I have attempted to describe to you is 
altogether Chinese, but we have also an arrangement of the 
Litany which is three quarters Gregorian and one quarter 
Chinese. The Chinese part was introduced at that point 
because the words were too utterly different in rhythm from 
the original Latin to allow of any satisfactory twisting of the 
tune. But that the two parts show no real discrepancy is 
brought out by a remark made by a Chinese woman when 
I first began to teach this setting of the Litany. While we 
were still singing melodies which had made part of tbe “Sarutn 
Use,” before we came to Mr. Chiu’s interpolation, she 
exclaimed in delight: “Oh, this is Chinese music ! ” 

It is not in my province to try to trace any problematic 
influence or interaction of the musical ideas of two great 
continents on each other in ages long past. I am more con¬ 
cerned with the future of music in China than with its past. 
Personally I believe that Chinese music and plainsong are 
alike only because they both obey laws which are fundamentally 
right and satisfactory to the ear of man. But the opportunities 
both for scholarly research and also for creative workmanship 
in this field are so unbounded that I feel I have hardly made a 
start at all. I only hope others with more knowledge and 
experience will take up this work aud develop to the full the 
contribution which plainsong has to make to the music of the 
Chinese Church, But best of all, may the Chinese Christians 
themselves be stimulated to a national musical expression of 
the love of God within them. 
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teacher.” If the specialist in secular education has 
come to this conclusion may we not well ask ourselves if it is 
not also true of religious education ? 

If the object of religious education is to help people live 
as Jesus lived, then surely the formation of the habits that 
make up such a life are of vital importance and the time aud 
effort spent in acquiring them needs most careful direction so 
that the person who has been given a religious education will 
express it in his every-day life. 

Religious education begins very early and is not all carried 
on in churches and class rooms or at stated times. 

Dr. Coe tells us that: A child learns to appreciate God 
in the same way and by the same faculty that he learns to 
love and appreciate his earthly parents, i.e., by the use of his 
“parental instinct The yearning of a father toward the 
child, and the child’s appreciation of this yearning are of the 
same quality. It is in fathering somebody that the child’s 
Christian experience begins. We love God only when we take 
His point of view and we can take His point of view only 
through some experience of our own in which we actually 
exercise Godlike interest in another. 

Anything we do that exercises Godlike interest in another 
and brings into play that parental (or Godlike) instinct is a 
religious experience and an expression of our religious life. 

It is not necessary to explain to the adolescent what 
parental instinct is and to convince him that he possesses it 
before we introduce him to experiences that will develop that 
instinct. Neither is it necessary that the child should at first 
distinguish between what is religious and what is not. If be 
forms the habit of giving expression to his parental instinct 
whenever opportunity presents itself he will develop an ex- 
pressional type of religion that will easily accept the necessary 
theory when he is ready to think about it. The child learns 
to obey his parents and forms the habit of doing their will 
before he realizes that they are his parents. He learns to 


E ROFESSOR Moore tells us that the teacher’s business 
is “choosing experiences for people” which is but the 
reverse of our old proverb “Experience is tbe best 
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father his little brothers and sisters and gets the practical side 
of brotherhood before he understands the theory. Later his 
relationship is explained and he accepts it without difficulty. 
So often we as Christians have been zealous to have children 
memorize the theory but neglect to help them practise it in 
daily coni acts, yet probably the most outstanding difference 
between Christianity and other religions is not in its theories 
but in its expression in useful every-day living. 

My experience with boys is that more of them become 
interested in accepting Christianity as a result of rendering 
service or seeing others serve than from attending church or 
Bible classes. Boys are by nature religious, but not usually 
philosophical. The religion that is natural to them is not 
one of well reasoned or abstract theories but a religion of 
u right action.” 

If they are taught that unselfish service toward other 
people and not assent to some formal religious statement is the 
central idea in religion, every child can by the use of his own 
will exercise what Dr. Coe has called the “parental instinct “ 
in his relation with others and thereby have every-day vital 
religious experiences that are tangible, that are in accord with 
his own religious nature, that can be reproduced at will re¬ 
gardless of his emotions and thus form the foundation of a real 
religious life such as Jesus said in Matthew 25 is fundamental. 

Most of the active Christians among the boys I know best 
have come by the way of some unselfish service while many 
who have learned much about the Bible have not beeu in¬ 
fluenced by it in their attitude toward God or iu their daily 
conduct, for they cannot visualize what the teacher has said. 

Chinese quite generally believe in the good life of a Chris¬ 
tian for their boys ; it is when we teach them the theory or 
doctrines of Christianity that they disagree with us, They 
object to their boys accepting Christian ideas largely because 
they do not know what the result will be. If the boy says 
nothing about his belief but lives a Christian life in his home 
he will usually gain their approval of Christianity. 

We often hear the question : When can religious education 
be carried on ? My answer would be : Religious education 
can be carried on at any time or place. Some of the best 
places are religious meetings, Bible classes, club meetings, 
supervised play periods, times of quiet personal fellowship and 
when one is giving himself to others in friendly service. 
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Another very common question is what material can we 
use in a program of religious education. I should say that 
some of the most helpful material for religious education in 
addition to the Bible, the church, the Christian home, and 
Christian leaders, is a game room, a gymnasium, an athletic 
field, a dormitory, an organized club or team, a well selected 
library, and various opportunities to sacrifice for and to serve 
others. Artman says, 4 ‘The normal course of behavior is the 
strategic portion of any material for religious education.” 

When we give people a scientific education we give them 
the theory in the class room, then send them into the laboratory 
to confirm, by their own experiences, the experiments of others. 
We choose typical experiments for them to perform so that 
they may learn by actual experience what their teachers wish 
them to know. 

When we give people a religious education we should 
follow the scientific method. We should teach the Bible as a 
record of religious experiences and only as we do so is it of 
religious value. If the student reads in the Bible or hears in 
a sermon of the religious experiences of others, his teacher 
needs also to choose for him typical experiences in the labora¬ 
tory of daily life so that he may learn by actual experience 
with others the lessons in character building that we would 
have him know. 

It seldom happens that the young scientist misses his 
experiment in the laboratory but of those who are seeking 
character it seems that a great number do the experiment 
wrong, and a weak or worthless character is the result. 

There are two reasons for this—First, all young people 
must make their character experiments whether they have a 
teacher or not and most of them have no teacher or if they 
have one he either does not know how to direct them or he 
wilfully or carelessly directs them wrong. 

Second, even those who teach and try to teach wisely 
have talked so much about hazy, intangible, or abstract ideas 
instead of “choosing experiences” for the pupil that most 
pupils in religious education have not had much real help in 
working out their experiments. 

“ Expressioual activity” is another term for “laboratory 
practice.” The student who tries to do the character experi¬ 
ment faces a very complex and confusing situation. Suppose 
he enters the laboratory to prove that a young man should be 
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honest and finds the laboratory full of people who are old 
enough to be past that experiment but are plainly dishonest, 
yet they have apparently succeeded in life and are where he 
hopes some day to be. It looks on the surface as though the 
author of the text book had make a mistake, and that those 
who have done the experiment had proven that a young man 
should be dishonest if be would succeed. Such an experience 
only shows how necessary it is to follow the scientific method 
very carefully. 

The student who enters a laboratory to weigh an atom 
does not go unaccompanied to try bis experiment on those 
expensive and delicate machines. Too often, however, we send 
the one who is experimenting in religious or character values 
into the laboratory alone and his delicate instruments—his will, 
his conscience, and his judgment—are thrown out of adjustment 
so that when the experiment is done, unbeknown to the student 
they register false values or he is unable to interpret the results 
correctly. 

In the chemical or physical laboratory the materials used 
always react in the same way under the same conditions. 
This is not true in the laboratory of life. Instead of one “X” 
to be determined, there are many. The student needs friendly 
expert guidance in order that he may know when the experi¬ 
ment is properly done. 

If we take the gymnasium as an example it makes the 
meaning clear. The gymnasium is possible material for the 
very best kind of religious education but if there is no one to 
guide those making experiments the results are often disastrous, 
i.e., boys with weak hearts may suffer physical injury from 
over exertion in a game or develop selfishness in the use of 
equipment, or envy and hatred for those who win. If, how¬ 
ever, there is a friendly director he can see that every game 
and the use of each piece of apparatus is not only of great 
physical help but also teaches obedience, self-control, unselfish¬ 
ness, admiration for success in others, kindness, helpfulness, 
etc. The friendly director is the determining factor *, without 
him the equipment will likely be a menace. . 

I have interviewed many boys regarding their religious 
life. Only in two or three instances have I found boys who 
could recall having modified their behavior as the result of a 
particular lesson. Usually they have said that it is after a 
course of Bible studies or after several years of church attend- 
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ance, fellowship with Christian friends, the influence of some 
unselfish service or a Christian environment that they have 
decided to change their way of living. 

Boys who go out from a Bible class, a church service, or a 
personal interview in which an appeal has been made for an 
improvement in their behavior, are very largely influenced by 
the environment into which they go. If others are doing the 
thing suggested to them it is easy for them to begin the new 
habit but if no one is living that way and the opposition of 
home and the ridicule of friends must be faced it is a great 
deal to expect of a boy that be will change radically and 
permanently under such conditions. He must have the sym¬ 
pathy of the others who are living the Christian life to guide 
him in bis early experiments in Christian living. 

I once interviewed several classes of boys who had been 
instructed in the Bible for from one to four yours and found 
that they knew what they had studied but in most cases it had 
not affected their beliefs which we found were over 80 % agnos¬ 
tic or atheistic. 

Most of the boys, I know, who really become Christians 
are those who have become interested in the expressional ac¬ 
tivity first and Christian doctrines afterwards. 

If chemistry, physics, psychology, engineering, etc., are 
so important that we must have supervised, expressional work 
for the student to make sure that he has learned the lesson, 
how much more necessary to use such a method in the most 
fundamental study that any boy is engaged in. 

Of course we have all expected and hoped for the expres¬ 
sion but have not, as in the studies meutioned above, taken the 
proper steps to insure it. 

Just as boys are more interested in the expressional side 
of chemistry, physics, athletics, etc., so we find them more 
interested in expressing brotherhood and love for God than in 
talking about it. That is why we say that to the normal boy, 
religion is “right action.” 

Here are a few questions that it seems to me we need to 
think through if we would understand the place of the labor¬ 
atory method in religious education 

1. What religious ideas should we express in our conduct? 

2 . Why do we want these ideas so expressed ? 

3 . When do we consider that they have been adequately 
expressed ? 
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4 . Do Bible class teachers sometimes talk too much with 
their classes about questions that mature Christians may well 
profit by discussing and fail to give enough attention to helping 
their students take the first steps in real brotherly living ? 

5 . Must oue have Bible study or other religious instruc¬ 
tion before he can form Christlike habits of living? 

6 . Has a person really learned the truths of Christianity 
if be does not express them in his daily life ? 

7 . Is it knowing and believing Christian ideas or practis¬ 
ing them that makes one a Christian ? 

8 . If a person lives in an environment hostile to Chris¬ 
tianity what is a real desire on Ins part to live a Christian 
life equivalent to in an environment favorable to such a life ? 

9 . Who is best prepared to become an active church 
member—the oue who has learned the theory of being a Chris¬ 
tian but has not tried to practise it or the oue who has formed 
Christian habits of living but knows little of the Bible or of 
organized Christianity ? 

10 . How can a game room be used as material for re¬ 
ligious education ? 

SOME RELIGIOUS LABORATORY WORK. 

Teaching educational subjects, play, Bible, etc. 

Supervising activities of smaller boys. 

Making careful study or survey and reports for welfare work. 

Entertaining others. 

Relieving distress—giving time, money, things. 

Visiting the sick or lonely. 

Being a Big Brother. 

Cleaning up personal life. 

Taking a new attitude toward others and showing it in 
conduct. 

Taking part in worship and in the services of the church. 

The value of any expressional activity is not in the activity 
itself but in what it brings to pass in the actor, and in those 
acted upon. 
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sections, (a) soul saving;, (t>) social service, to which all 
Christians should belong in rotation, each Christian spending 
at least six months a year in each section. Of course Chris¬ 
tians should, at all times, seek to save souls. By this plan 
they are, for half the year, freed from other than spiritual 
duties. 

II. The aim of the soul-saving section shall be to win 
men to personal faith in Christ as their Saviour and to mem¬ 
bership in His Church. 

III. The aim of the social service section shall be to help 
promote individual and public welfare in ways consistent with 
the teaching of the New Testament. 

IV. Responsibility for promoting the religious life and 
church services, such as teaching in Sabbath school, leading 
meetings, conducting Bible classes, and supporting neighbor¬ 
hood prayer meetings, is not confined to either section but is 
the permanent and constant duty of all Christians. 

V. Comparatively few funds are needed for soul-saving 
work, while many forms of social service are impossible without 
them. (On the securing of funds see later.) 

VI. The foremost duty of Christians is to provide a place 
of worship and fellowship, and to support those ministering to 
the Church. At least half of the funds raised in any congrega¬ 
tion should go towards meeting these needs. When the needs 
of the local congregation are met then help should be extended 
to home and foreign missions. These needs may be called 
spiritual. The lack of a distinction between the “spiritual” 
and “ non-spiritual ” is fatal. 

VII. About half of the contributions of a congregation 
might be used in social service. In small congregations this 
may be too small an amount for the Church by itself to 
accomplish much but at least the priuciple of social service will 
thereby be instilled. In this connection the importance of 
social service as a point of contact with non-Christians should 
be kept in mind. 


T r """1HE program outlined below is intended to apply to all 
congregations, large or small, urban or rural. 

_ I I. The congregation should be divided into two 
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VIII. The social service section of one or a group of 
congregations should present to the non-Christian community, 
or portions of the same, definite plans for social welfare work 
that it desires to undertake, but which require funds beyond the 
power of the Church to provide. To inspire confidence, the 
non-Christian element may be allowed to have its own collec¬ 
tors and treasurers ; who, with the approval of the donors, will 
pay such funds to the social service section of the Church upon 
its request ; the church social section of course to make 
adequate report of the use of such funds. There may, if pre¬ 
ferred, be a joint treasurership with representatives from both 
the Christian and non-Christian members of the community. 

IX. No non-Christian may belong to the social service 
section of a church. (Of course he could not belong to the 
soul-saving section.) The qualification for membership should 
be registration as an enquirer and habitual attendance upon 
religious services. Normally, only baptized Christians shall 
be eligible as section leaders. 

X. Any appeal to non-Christians for funds must be dis¬ 
tinctly on the basis that the service is undertaken in the name 
of Christ and that it is the love of Christ that constrains. 

XI. The activities of the sections should be suited to 
local needs. Larger congregations may have sub-sections, each 
with its own leader. In the social service section each sub-sec¬ 
tion may engage in a different form of work. Assignment 
of membership in sub-sections may be either on a numerical 
basis or dependent on personal qualifications. 

XII. This plan has limitless elasticity and adaptibility. 
In times of special evangelistic effort, such as the annual 
nation-wide week of evangelism, the entire congregation, for 
the time being, belongs to the soul-saving section. The success 
of work in either section will depend on the individual spiritual 
life of the workers. 

XIII. No list of activities for the soul-saving section is 
attempted. This should be chiefly personal, individual effort, 
though including evangelistic meetings and the use of Christian 
literature. The nurture of the Christian life belongs to the 
members of each section. 

XIV. Suggested activities for the social service section. 
Social service should begin with simple activities and gradually 
reach the more complex. Unless for large and strong congre¬ 
gations, plans should be along lines not requiring expert service 
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or specially trained workers. To ignore this is to defeat the 
purpose of this type of work for the great majority of Christians. 
Each activity must conform to the above articles. The activi¬ 
ties suggested do not assume the use of foreign funds. 

A. Social service activities possible for any congregation. 

1. Promote use of covered vaults so as to reduce breeding 
places for flies. 

2. Help improve street drainage ; have unhealthy places 
covered with dirt or ashes. 

3. Teach mothers proper care of babies, especially in sum¬ 
mer ; show the use of cow, goat, buffalo, or pig milk for 
babies. 

4. Plant trees on bare hills. 

5. Seek help from Nanking University Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in improving quality of seeds used and promoting 
better methods of farming. 

6. Conduct a reading room in the church. 

7. Teach phonetic reading and writing. 

8. Distribute anti-opium, anti-alcohol, and anti-disease litera¬ 
ture. 

9. Visit and help the sick. 

10. Dead the community to provide an abode for unfortunates, 
such as cripples, blind and imbeciles, with endowed land 
whose produce could furnish their maintenance; each 
inmate, up to the limit of his ability, to work about the 
building or upon the laud, instead of begging. Pay only 
for that labor which is needed to supplement that of the 
inmates. Unemployed able-bodied persous should have 
a chance to work on these lands for their board. An 
arrangement like the above reduces the capital necessary 
to the minimum. 

11. Oppose gambling and work for its suppression in the 
community. 

B. Social service activities suited to a large community 
and a strong church membership. 

12. Support and supervise day schools. 

13. Dead classes in physical culture. 

14. Conduct games rooms and recreation grounds. 

15. Maintain eating rooms that sell food at cost. 

16. Open trade school classes in which Christian artisans 
assist in training boys for a vocation. 

17. Provide a cemetery for Christians, with a fund to help 
out the funeral expenses of those needing it. 
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C Social service activities requiring expert leadership and 
trained (also perhaps salaried) local assistants. 

18. Evening educational classes. 

19. Cooking and needle-craft classes or boys’ industrial classes. 

20. Educational pictures or illustrated lectures. 

21. A dairy in which to raise cows or goats and sell pure 
milk. 

22. Classes, primarily for Christians, for the study of social 
conditions and remedies. 

23. Provision by the Church for believing widows and or¬ 
phans of believers. 

This list of activities can be expanded indefinitely. It 
suggests only those lines of social service in which the church 
members can all share. Activities possible for specialists alone 
are omitted, though some in the last group approach this class. 
In social service the more of voluntary service and the less of 
paid service the better it will be. Otherwise, unselfish helpful¬ 
ness is apt to be replaced by mere mercenary vocation. Better 
seven volunteers, each serving one day weekly, than one paid 
man giving full time. The spiritual fruitage will offset pos¬ 
sible loss in material efficiency. If Christians are to render 
social service, they must have a chance other than that of 
furnishing funds, while the rest is all done by proxy. Wisdom 
will let some things wait until the congregation is able per¬ 
sonally to undertake them. 

Matters such as loan associations, insurance, and co-opera¬ 
tive purchasing, which require special financial management, 
though possibilities, are not included here. Satisfactory enter¬ 
prises of this sort need two guarantees; (1) adequate security 
to insure payment of interest and return of loans. (2) a 
management that will neither lose funds through unwise in¬ 
vesting nor misappropriate them. Otherwise, they mean 
simply the fleecing of the trustful or the needy by the un¬ 
scrupulous, which both destroys character and is antisocial. 

There are many things to which the missionary ought uot 
devote his own time and energy nor mission funds. He may 
point the way and encourage the Chinese to do them as they 
are able. In Phil, i: 9-11 Paul prays “that your love may be 
more and more rich in knowledge and all manner of insight, 
enabling you to have a sense of what is vital, so that you may 
be transparent and no harm to anyone in view of the day of 
Christ, your life covered with that harvest of righteousness 
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which Jesus Christ produces to the glory and praise of God ” 
(Moffatt). 

Love must be wise. Our age needs sorely to learn what 
vital service is. Note the “so that.” To love without sensing 
the vital may do harm. Let him who wishes a fruitful life 
know that it is reaped from righteousness and produced by 
Jesus, the Christ. He is the source of righteousness; man 
becomes righteous through faith in and faithfulness to Him. 
Jesus' supreme purpose looks God ward, not man ward. To 
truly serve men one must first seek God's glory. 


Systematic Shop Visitation 

E. C. H. DREYER 


perseverance, and prayer, results may be confidently 
expected. Having been impressed with the possibilities in this 
old method of evangelism, I would commend it anew to the 
attention of fellow workers. 

Some time ago we had, as a fellow worker, a man who 
seemed specially gifted in dealing with business men. In an 
effort to reach the business men of the city, it was suggested 
to him that he undertake the systematic visitation of all the 
shops. Not having done this work before, be felt some hesita¬ 
tion at first, but, being a man of prayer and keen to be of 
service to the Lord, he soon saw the possibilities in thus getting 
into friendly touch with these men, with a view to the personal 
presentation of the gospel, and it was not long before he felt 
quite at ease in this work and rejoiced in the opportunities it 
offered. 

Armed with a supply of tracts specially chosen for the 
purpose, he set out to visit every shop in the city. Using the 
tract merely as the raison d'etre of his visit, he sought to get 
into friendly conversation, and therefore did not hand the tract 
over the counter to the salesmen, but went right into the shop 
to see the manager. Having accepted the usual invitation to 
be seated, he offered his tract, and was almost invariably soon 
engaged in a friendly chat. Shop-keepers in inland China 


S "’“|YSTEMATIC shop visitation is a form of city evangelism 
that, as far as the writer’s experience goes, is not being 
stressed as its importance demands, for given energy, 
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ordinarily have considerable leisure* especially where there are 
a number of salesmen, so they are usually ready for a friendly 
talk. The evangelist realized the necessity of not outstaying 
his welcome, and was wise enough to make his first visit a 
short one, as a rule,—invariably so when he saw that the 
manager was busy. 

We chose Vale’s “Direct Gospel Talks” series of tracts, 
and made a point of keeping to one special number until all 
the shops had been visited. But besides the tracts he was thus 
distributing, he also had a few other tracts suitable for special 
cases, and some gospel portions and booklets for sale. He 
studied his tracts and books well, and, as opportunity offered, 
made tactful reference to them in his conversation, often get¬ 
ting the shop-keeper to read a section for himself, and using 
this as his text for informal explanation or application. He 
was careful also to choose the time of day most suited to this 
work, and especially to note those shops where his reception 
was such as to warrant an earlier return than would be the 
case in the ordinary course of his second round. These in¬ 
termediate visits were usually made at intervals of two or three 
weeks, and a different tract was chosen for each successive 
visit. By using tracts thus systematically, he always knew 
which ones had been given at any particular shop. 

When the round of the city was completed, he began 
de novo with a second tract. Since it took him three months 
or more to cover the whole city, his visits were not so frequent 
as to be troublesome. In one or two cases he felt it would be 
unwise to go again, but, apart from these, his reception was 
most encouraging. Having more or less enjoyed the first tract, 
especially the interesting story, the shop-keepers were quite 
willing to accept another, even though otherwise not much 
interested. 

The worker was spiritually keen, and gained confidence 
as he gained experience. Many a day he came back radiantly 
happy and full of enthusiasm, because of the excellent oppor¬ 
tunities this work afforded. Then when he had told some 
of his more interesting experiences, we would have prayer 
together, asking the Lord to water the seed thus sown, and 
give the increase. 

He met with some delightful surprises. Some five or six 
years previously we had presented every shop-keeper in the 
city with a neatly bound New Testament, He found several 
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who still had these books and had read considerably in them. 
One man was actually reading his when the worker entered, 
and greeted him with the words : “ I am glad you have come, 

for I have just been reading this passage and cannot make out 
what it means.” Needless to say the evangelist, like Philip 
of old, explaiued the difficulty, and il beginning from this 
scripture, preached unto him Jesus.” Another time several 
business men were engaged in a discussion about the Christian 
Church when he arrived, and they at once began to ply him 
with questions. Once, on returning from an afternoon’s visit, 
he said, “I have spent all afternoon at one shop, and it really 
was as good as a station class ! Several business men were 
gathered there, and they kept asking questions as fast as I 
could answer them—it was just a series of five minute sermons, 
the subjects being chosen by them. This is a glorious work ! ” 

It was not long before he met with various difficulties. 
For instance, he found that he could not remember the names, 
etc., of so many; that it was unsatisfactory to ask again for 
this information, and yet it was equally unsatisfactory not to 
have it. However, this difficulty was soon overcome by keep¬ 
ing a record of all wbo showed sufficient interest to warrant 
the more frequent intermediate visits. He recorded the name, 
age, residence, hong name, location, number of visits, and any 
other items of interest. A glance over these notes enabled 
him to refresh his memory before paying the visit, and proved 
most helpful. 

Again, in his visits he discovered several whom he had 
regarded as secret disciples. In his anxiety to bring these, 
and several others who had apparently developed a keen interest 
in the gospel through his visits, to a definite decision and an 
open confession, he would go out on Sunday mornings to invite 
them to the services. He soon found, however, that great 
wisdom and tact was needed in this, and that, while it suc¬ 
ceeded in some cases, in general it was unwise to press these 
timid souls unduly, lest the pressure arouse in them a fear of 
some undefinable danger, and cause them to shrink back. 

The worker himself grew spiritually under the influence 
of this work, and it was a joy and satisfaction to watch his 
development. We saw visions and dreamed dreams of what 
a few years of this systematic visitation would mean to the 
men of the city, but, to our keen regret, bis very success proved 
his undoing. Spurred ou by the interest shown by bis hearers, 
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he taxed himself beyond his strength and ultimately failing 
health compelled him to relinquish this important work. 
Although restored to health, and now faithfully serving God 
in another sphere, he cannot trust himself to take up this work 
again, and we are still looking for a man with the special 
qualifications who will be able to take up in his place this, one 
of the most promising methods of city evangelization. 


The Inter-Church World Movement 

W " nrTr ^E have received a tremendous amount of information 
about the recent doings of the Inter-Cliurch World 
_J Movement. It is possibly not expected that we should 
publish them all, which in any event we cannot do. 
We have tried to pick out’ a few of the outstanding facts and 
hope that our readers will thereby feel something of the urge 
of this modern impulse of Christianity in its outreach towards 
a bigger task and a fuller expression of its message. To us it 
seems that the Movement will not only profoundly affect the 
whole of the world-wide Christian Church but also the history 
of the World. It is a drive for world uplift greater than any 
heretofore attempted. (Editor.) 

Publicity. 

The Inter-Church World Movement now has its own organ 
known as The Inter-Church Bulletin. There has also been set 
up an Advertising and Distribution Department. An Inter- 
Church Cabinet, which will include the heads of the Publicity 
Departments of all the denominational forward movements, 
has been authorized. 

During December sixty-seven state or metropolitan confer¬ 
ences were held throughout the country by the Inter-Church 
Movement, in which 13,468 delegates heard the message. The 
travelling teams of speakers found a splendid reception. The 
attitude of the newspapers in most places was remarkably good. 

A series of conferences to cover every state in the union 
is planned to be held between January 26 and March 3, 1920. 
Teams of qualified speakers will visit each conference. Provi¬ 
sion will be made at each conference for representatives of 
each denomination to plan their special part in the co-operative 
program. 
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Preparatory Steps . 

Some of the movements in the last two decades which have 
helped to make the Christian churches of America ready for 
the Inter-Church World Movement are: The Foreign Missions 
Conference, formed in 1893; The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ, formed in 1902 ; The Missionary Edu¬ 
cation Movement, 1902; The Religious Educational Associ¬ 
ation, 1903 *, The Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 1906 ; The 
Council of Women for Home Missious, 1908; The Edin¬ 
burgh Conference, 1910 ; The Council of Church Boards of 
Education, 19r 1 ; The Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
1911-12; Continuation Committees in India, China, and Japan, 
1913. All these have helped to make possible the World’s 
Survey Conference held at Atlantic City in January 1920. 


The Survey Conference , Atlantic City , U.S.A., January 7 y 1920. 

Representatives of 42 faiths, numbering in all 1,732 men 
and women, met in the World’s Survey Conference of the 
Inter-Church Movement at Atlantic City, January 7th, 8tb, and 
9th. 

Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman, made the opening address, 
giving the history of the Inter-Church Movement as a whole. 
He began with the feeling of the desirability of a union of 
effort on the part of the Foreign Mission Boards in accom¬ 
plishing certain common ends. He then proceeded to show how 
the desire for co-operative effort grew ; at first there was a 
committee of fifteen ; then of twenty ; last of a hundred. Men¬ 
tion is made of the somewhat remarkable fact that on no 
occasion were the plans—those of the committee of twenty- 
submitted where it did not result in substantial unanimity on 
the part of all present, expressed in unmistakable terms, that 
the time had come that we should set before us this ideal of 
getting together and doing together whatever we could con¬ 
scientiously do together and whatever our judgments convinced 
us might more economically, more efficiently, and more fruit¬ 
fully be done together. As to the meaning of (he Survey Con¬ 
ference he said: “ We have come together to view the whole¬ 

ness of the task which confronts our American—you might say 
our North American—Protestant Christianity as it looks out 
upon the fields of this continent and as it reaches out beyond 
the oceans to all parts of the world.” 
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In conclusion Dr, Mott said ; “I have come back among 
you from well-nigh world-wide travel within recent periods to 
remind you, as others will remind you, that the lines, not only, 
here in North America but in every continent, that uphold a 
friendly and constructive ministry of pure Christianity are not 
only wavering—they are breaking. This is the moment of 
moments for us to find our unity, our spiritual solidarity, with¬ 
out sacrificing our diversity and that which is most distinctive 
to each one of our communions and which, by the way, is the 
choicest possession we have.” 

The Budget . 

The budget presented included the programs of thirty-four 
denominations and one hundred and forty-seven boards and 
other denominational agencies. The denominations co-operat¬ 
ing in the Movement enroll 71.06% of the total Protestant 
membership of the United States. 

The surveys when finished will be presented in two large 
volumes. 

The total budget adopted by the Survey Conference is 
$326,107,837 on a one-year basis and $1,320,214,551 on a five- 
year basis. On a one-year basis the budget consists of 
$253,193,400 allotted to boards for regular work ; $62,929,205 
unallotted for special types of work ; $9,985,232 unallotted—to 
occupy unoccupied areas. By types of church activity on a 
one-year basis the budget may be divided into the Foreign 
Division, $104,503,909 ; Home Mission Division, $531773,756 ; 
American Education Division, $84,239,050 ; American Reli¬ 
gious Education Division, $2,065,500 ; American Hospitals and 
Homes Division, $21,368,566; American Ministerial Support 
and Relief Division, $60,175,326. 

April 21 st to May 2nd, 1920, was fixed for a united 
simultaneous financial ingathering. 

Noteworthy Incidents of Survey Conference . 

The General Board of Promotion of the Northern Baptist 
Convention voted to underwrite its share of inter-church 
expenses up to $1,000,000. 

The most striking decision of the Conference was the 
determination to conduct an extensive evangelistic campaign in 
all the churches from the time of the Conference uutil Easter. 

Dr. Bible said, in speaking on China, that ” the Chinese 
Government lias co-operated with us in the Survey, putting in 
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our hands the only copy of the new census at present in the 
United States.” 

Dr. Samuel K. Zwemer said that in dealing with Moham¬ 
medanism Christianity is facing a foe which is bolstered by 
spiritual forces. He pointed out that the Moslems had a definite 
and insistent evangelistic program and that the number of their 
converts was increasing at an alarming rate. At present there 
are two and a half million of this faith in Europe, he said, 
forty-two million in Africa, 150,000 in South America, sixty- 
seven million in India and mosques now are even being erected 
in Australia. 

Dr. Walter H. Athern said that it has been shown that, 
with regard to opportunities for religious instruction, Protestant 
children have only twenty-four hours in a year—that is, thirty 
minutes on Sunday in the Sunday schools—for definite 
religious training. Catholic children have eighty-four hours as 
a minimum and two hundred hours of possible opportunity for 
such instruction, while Jewish children at the formative age 
have eighty-five hours assured and three hundred and thirty- 
five hours of opportunity. 

Rev. Ralph E. Differnorfer, who is in charge of the Iuter- 
Churcb Home Missions Division, recently said of the Inter- 
Church Survey: 4 ‘We are an agency that is trying to bring 
certain things together in the field. We could have taken 
strong laymen and independent ministers and gone out and 
made the survey, but the Movement decided not to do that. It 
has taken the church officials upon the field and put them 
together to study their own tasks. The fact of the matter is 
that the people who know more about the Inter-Church World 
Movement than anybody else are your presbyterial, synodical, 
association, and state officers who have been grappling with 
these things right in their territories. They are the men 
who are in it.” 

THE INTER-CHURCH MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 

The problem of denominationalism did not come up (at 
the China for Christ Conference) as a subject for discussion. It 
seemed to be taken for granted that Chinese Christians are less 
hampered in this respect than are the foreigners. Church 
loyalty, iu the sense of dividing off into sects, does not seem to 
appeal to Chinese co-workers of any denomination, Iu their 
simplicity they go straight to the heart of things and ignore 
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our denominational limitations that have come down to us 
because of theological convictions, politics, strong personalities, 
and economic factors. It is just probable that the young 
Church in China may lead many of us to see visions of greater 
truths in relation to the Kingdom of God than strict denomin- 
ationalism. Be this as it may, soul-liberty is the birth-right of 
the Christian churches in China, but Baptists in China can 
hardly claim to be the only pioneers of this principle in this 
country. In a gathering such as met in Shanghai the other 
day deuominationalism did not constitute a criterion. All felt 
that their interests were being carried to higher levels, which, 
as a matter of fact, could be worked out in detail by each 
denomination in full harmony with its denominational doctrines 
and traditions. In other words, the spirit of the Conference 
was so thoroughly Christian that denominational life and work 
and methods were taken for granted and all denominations 
were included and expected to unite in the great forward Move¬ 
ment “ China for Christ .”—New East , February to March, 
19^0 (Baptist bi-monthly in China). 


Our Book Table 


ORIGIN OF CHINESE ART. 

Outlines or Chinese Art. By John Calvin Ferguson, Ph.D., Adviser 
to the Chinese Government. Published by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago , Illinois . Price $3 net , U. S. currency. Size f/\ inches. 

The content of this important volume was delivered in 1918 by 
Dr. Ferguson in a series of talks given annually at the Art Institute 
of Chicago under a foundation and known as the “Scararaon 
Lectures.” The work is, if we are not mistaken, the first attempt 
to give a study of the Great Divisions of Chinese Art from the 
Chinese point of view; which fact alone, were the book not full of 
interest in other ways, would render it extremely valuable. 

Interest by the West, in the Art of China, is of very recent 
growth, and it is to be deplored that the majority of the works upon 
the subject that have appeared have been written by those who have 
never even visited China, and who have drawn their knowledge of 
her art from report or from Japauese scources; many mis-under- 
standings of this Art have therefore been in vogue and it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Ferguson’s book may help to dissipate them. 

One point, which canuot be too strongly emphasized, is made 
very clear 011 page three of the first chapter and had best be given 
in the words of the author. ‘‘The art of China is interesting to 
students of other countries in proportion as it is entirely national 
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and expresses the ideals and spirit of this ancient people. It 
cannot be properly classified as one division of a widely pervading 
art of Asia, for the interaction of outside forces which have 
resulted from intercourse with other nations has had relatively 
small influence upon its evolution. One cannot use the phrase 
“Art of Asia” with the same freedom as in the use of the 
generic term “ European Art,'’ for all art in Europe leads back 
during an authentic period of history to common sources in 
Greece and Rome. In Asia the earliest historical records carry 
us back to several civilizations which had already existed long 
enough to have been moulded into distinct types, but leave us only 
to conjecture, when we attempt to trace their sources or inter¬ 
relations. It is, however, fairly clear that China, at least, has a 
civilization and an art the fountains of which bubble forth from her 
own territory. In order to understand Chinese art, a knowledge of 
that of India, Japan, or Persia is not uecessary, no matter how 
desirable it may be, as throwing side-lights upon the subject. The 
only accurate viewpoint for the study of the art of China is from 
the center of its own cultural development.” 

This paragraph may be taken as the key-note of these lec¬ 
tures, and let it not be forgotten that this note lias never before 
been so firmly sounded. Western estimates of Chinese art have 
heretofore beeii clouded by “heresies” for which Pal^ologue, 
Fenollosa, etc., are largely responsible; this work, which should be 
in the hands of all interested in the thought of the Far East, shows 
clearly the basis upon which a study should be founded. To quote 
Dr. Ferguson again : 

“It is quite right for other nations to decide upon the 
importance of Chinese art in comparison with that of other 
ancient nations , . . . This is a comparative study of art; but in 
the realm of Chinese art studied by itself, its own standards must 
prevail.” 

Surely no thoughtful person can disagree with this. To compre¬ 
hend an art is it not necessary to realize the impulses which moved 
its creators ? 

The Great Divisions treated are: Painting, Calligraphy, 
Sculpture, Bronze, Jade, Ceramics. Space forbids a detailed 
analysis of the various chapters. Perhaps those on Jade and 
Calligraphy are the most unusual and betray the fact that the 
author has bad intimate association with the collectors and writers 
of present-day China. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated with reproductions of the 
slides shown in Chicago and contains, besides a table of the Chinese 
dynasties, a most excellent list of names (in English transliteration 
and Chinese character) in the compilation of which Dr. Ferguson 
was assisted by Mr. Feng £u-kun. 

It is conceivable that an audience might have found some of 
the technical data given impossible to remember aud uninteresting 
to listen to, but the student can only be grateful to Dr. Ferguson 
for his painstaking thoroughness, and for the production of an 
extremely valuable handbook, written on entirely new lines. 


Florence Ayscough. 
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AN APPEAL FOR KOREA. 

Korea’s Fight for Freedom. By F. A. McKenzie. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $2 net. 

Mr. McKenzie has frequently visited Korea and been closely 
connected with both Japanese and Korean activities there. This 
book, which is spoken of as “the most detailed exposure of 
Japanese methods that has yet seen the light” includes some of 
the most debated passages and chapters of his previous book on 
“The Tragedy of Korea.” He introduces us to Korea’s position 
as the key-land of northeastern Asia, “ so far as the domination of 
that part of the lands of the Pacific is concerned.” He also adds 
that “Korea is still the key-land of Asia for Western civilization 
and Christian ideals.” The breaking down of the old Korean 
civilization, the rise of new national aspirations and movements, 
the fight between the Koreans who wished to keep their country 
exclusive and those who felt they ought to get into touch with 
foreign nations, the efforts of China and Russia to dominate the 
situation ending in the final supremacy of Japan, are well told. The 
change from admiration of Japan to one of revulsion against her 
terrorizing methods in the minds of the author and others is also 
indicated. Korea’s futile appeals to the U. S. to keep the treaty 
that promised her help when threatened by the fate that finally 
overtook her are also referred to. The author managed, in spite of 
extreme danger from both Japanese and revolutionary Koreans, to 
make an investigating trip into the interior, the result of which is 
given. The ruthlessuess of the Japanese methods as detailed in the 
book make the blood boil with indignation. The author thiuks 
apparently that had Japan used milder methods she might have 
won the friendship of Korea instead of her undying hale. The 
potentialities of the Koreans in the way of administration, bravery, 
and character are well brought out. The frankness displayed 
in the book is in the mind of the writer an obligation which all 
should share with regard to Japan's militaristic blunders. It is the 
kind of faithful dealing that will help Japan five up to her avowed 
ideals and win and keep the indispensable goodwill of the world. 
Christians of the West, says the author, having taken a large part in 
arousing the Koreans to new possibilities, should now help to secure 
justice for their laud in every possible way, showing thereby that 
“Christian brotherhood is a reality and not a sham.” The book 
throbs with fearless sympathy and a ringing appeal for justice. 

R. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE ORIENT. 

The Mastery of the Far East; The Story of Korea’s Transforma¬ 
tion and Japan’s Risk to Supremacy in the Orient. By Arthur 
Judson Brown, Author of “New Forces in Old China," etc., etc. 
Illustrated. New York": Scribner's Sons, g X 6)f inches . 6yi pages. 
$6.00 gold, net. 

Secretary Brown of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, the author of a list of standard works on different aspects 
of missions and mission lands, has had the courage in this time of 
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transition to put forth a volume much larger than any of its 
predecessors and (incidentally) at a much higher price. It is 
divided into four sections, of which the first is: Korea, The 
Strategic Point in the Far East; the second, The Struggle for the 
Possession of Korea, each occupying somewhat over one hundred 
pages. The third division, to which are devoted some two hundred 
and forty pages, considers in fifteen chapters: Japan, The 
Imperial Power in the Far East. The final section comprises 
•something less than two hundred pages in eleven chapters, treating 
of Christian Missions in the Problem of the Far East. 

Dr. Brown visited China immediately after the Boxer cataclysm 
in 1901, and again in 1908. His intimate connection with missions 
in Japan, China, and Korea has not only enabled but obliged him 
to keep in close touch with the political conditions of those 
countries, as is obvious in every chapter. He is an outsider who is 
yet not altogether outside, but who tries to see and to present all 
the different points of view, and to give a fair resultant judgment. 
His book is therefore of importance as an honest and a comprehen¬ 
sive contribution to the growing literature of a most intricate 
complex of subjects. 

Since it was issued there have been important developments 
in Korea, in view of which and especially of the treatment of 
Koreans by Japan there might have been a modification of the 
author’s comments upon the existing relations. 

In the year since the book appeared we have also seen the 
treatment of the Shantung question by the Supreme Council in 
Paris, and the reaction upon the rest of the world, more especially 
in China with its wide-spread and growing boycott of everything 
Japanese and the evolution of Chinese national feeling into patriot¬ 
ism. It is on the whole highly improbable that residents of China 
who know what Japan has been doing, and is doing, in Korea and 
in Shantung, as well as in Peking (and elsewhere) will be at all 
satisfied with the mild suggestion (p. 446) that “we cau only urge 
Japan to be just and fair to a sister people in a trying period of 
transition and readjustment, and to refrain from taking improper 
advantage of proximity and superior power.” 

A. H. S. 


CHINESE LABORERS. 

With the Chinks. By Daryl Ki,ein. London: John Lane (The Bodley 
Head ). Price 6/6 net. 

The title is unfortunate. Tng-kwoh dwellers would not like 
to be called “Inks.” The story, by a second lieutenant, of the 
training and doings of a section of tlie Chinese Labor Corps is, 
however, told so appreciatively that we forget the name, and lay 
down the book with the feeling that the author has tried to do 
justice and ascribe praise so far as he was able to understand the 
men for and over whom he was working. In pleasing diary- 
narrative form we are introduced iu Part I to officers and raw 
coolies at Tsingtao. Iu Part II we accompany them across the 
Pacific, stay fu Western Canada with them during Part III, and in 
Part IV travel with them via Panama to France. 
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We learn to admire the simple, jolly, contented coolie, trust¬ 
worthy and kindly in spite of occasional lapses, and, like the colonel 
on page 175, learn to weave a new web of ideas around the word 
“coolie.” We would like, however, to have seen him at work and 
learnt more of how the West reacted on the East. We wonder if it 
is at all possible for a volume to be compiled gathering up the 
lessons learned from contact with laborers from various lands. 
Such a book would be an interesting contribution to ethnography, 
but it might have some vagaries in orthography, such as we find 
oti page 117, " kao pu kao (good, not good?)” and “assenting 
cries of kao kao.” 

G. M. 


PRIMITIVE LIFE. 

“Indo-China and its Primitive People.” By Captain Henry Baoders- 
son. Translatedfrom the French by E. Appleby Holt, with 48 illustra¬ 
tions from photographs. 328 pages. Hutchinson Cf Co., Paternoster Row , 
London. 16 /- net. 

To know Indo-China it is necessary for one to read French. 

Barthelemy’s “Au Pays Mot,” Diguet’s “ Les Montagnards du 
Tunkin,” and Fiuot’s “La Religion des Chants” are suggestive of 
many splendid anthropological treatises open to all readers of 
French, but as yet closed to us of “poorer miud.” 

“Indo-China and its Primitive People,” by Capt. Henry 
Baudersson deals with the half-civilized races inhabiting the 
mountains and uplands of Indo-China. These people are known 
among the Annamites as Moi. They live chiefly between the 
eleventh and twentieth parallels of latitude, extending from the 
China border on the north to Cambodia and Cochin China on the 
south. They have preserved almost intact the rudimentary 
instincts and customs of primitive races and have much in comrnou 
with the great human group in the Malay Archipelago. 

One characteristic which distinguishes this book from others of 
its kind is the author’s constant attempt to contrast the customs 
of the Moi or Cham with those of other Malaysian peoples. It is 
refreshing, to say the least, while studying the people of Indo- 
China, to be reminded of practices and customs among people of 
the Belgian Congo, in Borneo, or in ancient Egypt. By many 
references to analogous ceremonies and rites among primitive races 
the author attempts to lead his reader on in thought to the broader 
principles which underlie the primitive customs and rites of all 
branches of the human race. 

The last 100 pages are devoted to a study of the Cham, a 
curious Mohammedan people of whom there are perhaps 130,000 
now confined chiefly to the province of Binh-thuan. These Cham 
formerly ruled over an empire called Champa, with the seat of their 
government at Phanring. Like the Moi they belong to the Malayo- 
Polynesian race, and although their religion is nominally Islam, 
they seem to have passed through previous stages of Animism and 
Brahminism. These ancient faiths were too well established, 
however, to be entirely uprooted by Moslem practices and the 
outcome to-day is a strange conglomeration 111 which the ancestral 
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superstitions frequently profit at tlie expense of the precepts of the 
Koran. On the whole the Cham are an interesting people who do 
not take religion very seriously, with whom the Ramadan lasts only 
three days, and for whose women every year is leap year. 

Throughout one is struck and pleased by the evident affection 
and high valuation which the author seems to have for his subjects. 
He looks upon them as a big brother. He sees only what is whole¬ 
some and good. He makes the reader feel it is in civilized races 
rather than in primitive people like these that one finds immorality 
and disregard of the rights of one another. 

Capt. Baudersson has spent many years in Itido- China. 
Whether he writes of his hunting experiences among tigers and 
elephants in the interior, or of the weird customs and superstitions 
of the inhabitants he is equally entertaining, and his book will 
delight both the serious anthropologist and those who seek enter¬ 
tainment only or adventure of unusual quality. 

M. T, S. 


“Whkrr is Christ?” By An Anglican Priest in China. Constable 
& CoLtd ,, London, j/6 net. 

The little book of some hundred pages with this penetrating 
title was ready for publication by Christmas iqrfi, but, like many 
other new things, its advent was delayed by the world war. It is 
the frank unbaring of heart and mind by a missionary belonging to 
the Anglican communion, who has been stirred by the discovery 
that no denomination has a monopoly of Divine favor. The posi¬ 
tion taken has long been familiar to leaders in those divisions of 
the Christian family where ritual, creed, and custom have less 
hindered the communion of the saints. But the sin and folly of 
exclusiveness are not confined to episcopal bodies. Presbyter has 
sometimes been priest writ large and we all do well to consider the 
possibility of a beam in our own eye. 

The argument shows faith in the living present Christ as the 
basic fact of the Christian Church and urges a practical acceptance 
of this fact in worship and service. This will not produce uni¬ 
formity, which is foreign to the Divine purpose and contradictory 
to human nature, but it will bear fruit in mutual love and co¬ 
operation. The writer charges those holding 'authority in the 
Church with lack of vision and courage, and calls to repentance 
and a fresh baptism of Christ’s love. The book has the hall mark 
of sincere devotion to the I/>rd Christ and charity to all fellow- 
believers. “If I am living, or teaching, or worshipping in 
separation from fellow' Christians, in the ending of that separa¬ 
tion lies my way of repentance and hope.” 

G. H. McN. 


The Book oe Isaiah: Pi A Commentary. 

By Walter Stephen Moule, M.A. . Ningpo. Trinity College Press. 
1920. 14.3 leaves. 

(Translation of a review by a Chinese Christian scholar.) 

“ The style of this work is clear and easy to comprehend. He 
introduces the comments of various writers without criticizing 
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them, but in such a fashion that the reader is assisted to form an 
opinion. His method of conveying instruction is unusually able, 
and his use of Scripture to explain Scripture is something that 
students of the Word should imitate. His lucidity and brevity are 
especially suited to the present times, for they make the book warm 
with color. It is a text-book to be recommended for Bible schools 
and training classes, but is too primary for the use of semiuary 
classes ff JS). The text is priuted in Mandarin and the 

comment in Wen-li; a later edition would do well to make the 
whole one thiug or the other. If the comment would search 
deeper, the book would also become suited to students of a higher 
grade, and would make us even more grateful. There are five 
essays appended, in which Mr. Moule insists that the Book of 
Isaiah was written by a single author, opposing the theory of 
liberal theologians that a second and a third writer have done part 
of the work. My humble self is of the opinion that the liberal 
theologians, with their new views and minute study of side issues, 
are engaged in a scientific investigation ; as to whether their results 
are correct or not, we Bible students have no great concern. The 
prophet Isaiah was born 2,600 years ago; a book by liis name in 
sixty-six chapters exists, but the manuscript is not to be had, and 
the text has descended through the hands of numerous copyists. 
Whether it is the work of a single hand, or later writers made 
insertions and additions, it is most difficult to be quite sure. But 
what we believe is that this book is most surely the word of God, 
for the Lord Jesus and the apostles have frequently quoted it. The 
writer of the book was but a scribe or a messenger, and we who 
receive it should put our attention on what it says, without think¬ 
ing over much about the scribe, or investigating as to who was the 
messenger. And yet we cannot but admire the keenness iu debate 
and the conservative spirit of Mr. Moule." 

To this review there is little to add. The book represents the 
thought of the extreme right wing of evangelical orthodoxy, and 
should be acquired by all who agree therewith. Caveat emptor. 


Bring-Brother. By F. J. Codrington, Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge , London. The Macmillan Co., New York. Price <t/~ net. 
PP. 63. 

** Briog-Brother " is the name of a little Chinese girl born in 
Lone Bamboo of the province of Fukien, China. Her character and 
life, as told in the book which uses her name, are true to type, and 
might easily be the life of any little Chinese girl written up from 
the standpoint of local Chinese customs. The author of the book 
had a missionary’s peculiar advantage of drawing her character 
first hand from life and has charmingly pictured in simple child 
language an interesting series of events designated to show children 
of Western countries China's need of Christ. 

The book is attractively illustrated throughout by a Chinese 
artist, and should be a great help to children’s Christian missionary 
societies of Western nations. Because written to create deeper 
interest in these children of other countries for the need of Chris- 
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tian missions in China, the book will no doubt have a greater sale 
in “ foreign lands” than in the Middle Kingdom. 

F. C. Bryan. 


WORED MISSIONS. 

Outlines of Missionary History. By Alfred Dewey Mason, D.D., 
Lecturer on the History of Missions in the Union Missionary Training 
Institute, Brooklyn , New York . Revised Edition with Map . Hodder 
& Stoughton. New York, George H. Doran, 8% " X $Yz ". Bp- 338. 
$1.50gold, net. 

The “Outline” is divided into XVII Chapters, the first In¬ 
troductory. The four following treat of Apostolic, Patristic, Me¬ 
diaeval, and Reformation Period missions. Three chapters follow 
on India, China, Japan and Korea. One on Mohammedanism, 
another on Mohammedan I^ands, then Africa, Pacific Islands, South 
America, North America (three chapters), and The Home Base. 

Space does not admit of other than general comment. China 
has 22 pages. We are told (p. 93) that German missions entered 
Knangtuiig in 1847, “the Congregationalists and other bodies 
followed rapidly.” Yet in the pages preceding accounts are given 
of Robert Morrison (Congregational) who arrived forty years be¬ 
fore this date, and of Elijah Bridgman (Congregational) who came 
seventeen years before it. Dr. Griffith John, who arrived in 1855, 
is said (p. 96) to have been “sent out in 1861.” Mr. Hudson 
Taylor who came in 1854 is properly given three pages; but no 
date is mentioned other than that of the founding of the Inland 
Mission, 1866. 

The “political revolution” of 1911 is said (p. 103) to have 
“blazed forth with irrepressible fury,” “early in 1913.” Sec. 
Arthur J. Brown of the Presbyterian Board is so designated on p. 
215, but two pages earlier is called “ Sec. Arthur H. Brown.” 

The statistics of China (p. 106) are those of 1915, where it is 
implied that the population of China increased from 300 millions 
in 1865 to 400 millions in 1915. The Map of “ Prevailing Re¬ 
ligions ” shows that China has a patch of Mohammedans on each 
side of the upper Yangtze, but there were in China no “ Heathens” 
(who are colored brown) only (pale blue) Buddhists ! 

The book as a whole seems to be a useful one, but these defects 
and other typographical errors should be corrected for the next 
edition. 

A. H. S. 


Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education. By ChAS, 
Hubbard Judd. Ginn & Co. G. $1.96. 

The author, who is Professor of Education and Director of 
the School of Education of the University of Chicago, has designed 
this volume as a text-book for students in normal schools and 
colleges in the first stages of their professional study. It has back 
of it eight years of experimentation. He does not believe that the 
history of education and psychology are the most suitable introduc¬ 
tory courses to a study of education; he therefore begins with the 
study of educational problems in the school. What actually happens 
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is that the history of education and psychology are utilized in clarify¬ 
ing the problems discovered. The aim is therefore to apply the 
“problem” method to the training of teachers with a view to giving 
them a proper perspective. The problems met with are in general 
studied comparatively. The place of education, its needs, respon¬ 
sibility therefor, buildings, individual differences, curricula, standard¬ 
ization, records, administration in class and out, educational and 
professional training are all treated suggestively. Many illustra¬ 
tions in the form of charts and tables are given. The place of 
education in a true democracy, the testing of pedagogical efficiency 
by the results obtained, the substitution of definite measurements 
for purely personal judgments, are also vitally treated. Attempts 
to find out how the curriculum functions in life are given. The 
undeveloped possibilities of the play period are treated at length 
and the fact “that most of the bad habits of children develop in 
play under bad influences” is shown. In general this volume 
attempts to put school problems in their proper order and there are 
opportunities for expansion of the course given in the book sug¬ 
gested in questions and references at the end of each chapter. 
There is also a set of stimulating questions given as a guide to that 
most important educational exercise of classroom observation. 
This volume has a special message for those who will help plan 
for public education in China. The fact that it begins with the 
practical rather than the theoretical side should give it a large 
place in the work of departments of education. 

R. 


Oral and Written Ex/s in English Composition. Intermediate Book. 

By Robt. S. Wood. Macmillan, London. 8d. 

This is an admirable little book in many ways, and in these 
days of rush and hurry, presents the teacher with the necessary 
material for a lesson, ready to hand. The scheme adopted for 
each lesson makes the teacher’s preparation a fairly easy matter, 
the headings and notes being very suggestive. 

The subjects for conversation, letter writing, and essays are 
well chosen, encouraging the pupil to use his powers of observation. 
The notes serve as a useful guide to teacher and scholar alike. 

The uniformity of treatment of the lessons tends to make them 
become rather monotonous to a class, but a wise teacher would find 
means to avoid such. It is a pity that almost all the stories in 
lessons 22-38 are taken from ancient mythology and history. It 
would be better to spread them out among the other stories, as 
using them consecutively as planned tends to make them become 
monotonous. 

After using the book myself I can recommend it to my fellow 
teachers as an asset to their equipment. 

G. 


Edina Junior Histories. Books I and II. By A, L. Westlake and 
T. Franklin. W. and A . K, Johnston, Ltd. Edinburgh. 1/4 net. each. 

To any one who has used the “ Atlas Geographies,” the name 
of T. Franklin as co-author of these little histories will be a 
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sufficient recommendation. His practical experience in teaching 
is clearly seen by the selection and arrangement of the various 
sections, which are such as to make the study of the subject matter 
a pleasure to the average pupil. 

The questions at the ends of the chapters provide a ready 
means of securing the scholar’s revision of classroom work during 
evening preparation. 

To Chinese pupils who wish to rapidly review English History, 
placing emphasis on the events that really matter, these little 
books would be very useful; but as a school book there would 
seem to be little demand for these in China to-day. 

G, 


BRIEF MENTION. 

Report of the University Hospital of the Shantung Christian University 
for the year ending June 30th, 1919. 

Among other data this report gives 41 brief notes on cases of particular 
interest ” which will be helpful to medical workers. 


Annual Report of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 1919. 

Contains a brief survey of the work of this Board, referring also to its 
special work in the “Victory” year. Useful to those who desire to survey 
general missionary work. 


Kato’s Prayer. By Margaret L. G. Guillebaud, Church Missionary 
Society. 6d. net. 

The story of an African slave boy who came into touch with Christianity 
and learnt liow to pray effectively. It is illustrated in an interesting way. 
A good book for children’s missionary classes. 


The Forty-First Annual Report of the Chinese Tract Society, 
1919. Gives interesting information of the work of this Society, which lias 
been established since 1878. Interesting notes on the use of the literature 
sent out are given. 


The Quarterly Journal for Chinese Nurses. Editors : Mary 
Jarman Hearn, Rhea G. Pumplirey. January, 1920. The Nurses’ Association 
of China. Annual subscription $0.60 Mex. 

This is the first copy of a bilingual quarterly intended to serve the needs 
of Chinese nurses and deals with matters connected with their work. It has 
some interesting illustrations and should serve a useful purpose. 


Report of the College of Agriculture and Forestry, University 
of Nanking, 1918-1919. This report shows what one mission institution is 
trying to do along the lines of improving agriculture and forestry. Much 
useful information is contained therein. Attempts to introduce better farming 
implements are dealt with in an interesting way. Missionary interest in 
agricultural work is also indicated. 


Peking Union Medical College Hospital. Eleventh Annual Report, 
1918-19. This report contains much of special interest to doctors. The past 
year has been considered a transition stage in the life of this institution. 
There is also a brief statement of the religious and social work of the 
institution. 
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Report of the School of Medicine of the Shantung Christian 
University, 1919. This illustrated report on the finest kind of paper 
furnishes interesting reading to those interested iu mission hospital work. 
The illustrations suggest standards to which this hospital has attained, a 
knowledge of which should stimulate other similar institutions. 


Tracts. The 1918-19 annual report of the Religious Tract Society of 
North and Central China. An interesting summary of the extensive work of 
this Society. Short lists of books on special topics are also given. The 
circulation for the current year is less than that for any of the four previous 
years. The experiences of Mr. Han Chin-wen, a Chinese conjuror, in connec¬ 
tion with the Asiatic Troop Evangelistic Campaign furnish interesting 
reading. This makes a stirring tract as significant as it is unexpected. 


Missionary News 

New Methods 


COMMUNITY SERVICE TEAGUE. 

The Community Set vice 
Teague of the North Szechuen 
Road Extension, Shanghai, was 
organized in October, 1917. The 
main objects of the Teague are 
to render help to the poor and 
ignorant and to arouse the com¬ 
munity consciousness of persons 
living iu the neighborhood. The 
Teague is conducted by an execu¬ 
tive committee composed of one 
representative from each of the 
churches in the locality and some 
elected out of the community. 

The first piece of work that 
the Teague did was a Christmas 
entertainment given to 500 poor 
children. This number was 
doubled in 1918, and trebled iu 
1919. 

The Teague is financed by 
membership fees, contributions, 
aud special funds raised by means 
of concerts or entertainments. 
For the last Christmas entertain¬ 
ment, the Teague received a 
liberal donation of $100 from the 
American Junior Red Cross. 

A free school, originally in¬ 
tended for children of beggars, 
but which afterwards admitted 
children of ricksha coolies, was 


opened in May, 1918, with 
twenty pupils. There are always 
more pupils who come than the 
school can accommodate. It has 
more than eighty children at 
present under a qualified kinder¬ 
garten teacher and some volun¬ 
tary assistants. 

For popular education the 
Teague gives lectures on hygiene, 
patriotism, and religion, which 
lectures are often accompanied 
with moving pictures. It en¬ 
courages children in the neigh¬ 
borhood to play games in the 
playground adjoining the Grace 
Baptist Church under supervision 
of the physical training students 
of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. 

Two garden parties were given 
by the Teague last summer for 
the residents of the community. 

Fong Sf.c. 


NEW METHODS OP EVANGELISM 
WHICH ARE OLD. 

The Foochow City and sub¬ 
urbs stations of the American 
Board Mission have used the 
following new methods of doing 
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Christian work during the past 
year. 

1. We sent eleven students, 
mostly from the upper classes of 
Foochow College, into six differ¬ 
ent villages, mostly near the 
city for evangelistic work. Each 
of these boys was given $10. 
This money all came through 
private subscriptions by mission¬ 
aries and it was considered to be 
enough for the bare expenses of 
each student for the two summer 
months he was in the work. 
These boys all had pleasant 
experiences and reported from 
two to five or six people each 
who had become interested in 
the Gospel. One village asked 
for the work to be continued and 
is putting up much of the money 
needed. In other places the 
students worked iu connection 
with another new form of work 
as follows :— 

2. Two young men were asked 
at the beginning of the year to 
become evangelists with the 
whole big plain to the north and 
east of the city with upwards of 
sixty villages with 100,000 peo¬ 
ple in them as their field. It was 
definitely decided not to start 
any chapel or school. The work 
was purely personal evangelism. 
It is hardly necessary to state 
that this was not at first a pleas¬ 
ant task for two boys on whose 
diplomas the ink was only just 
dryiug. But they were surprised 
at the reception they met. As 
inevitable, the names of certain 
villages soon began to appear 
frequently on their reports and 
soon one village asked for reg¬ 
ular Sunday services, fitting up 
a room and finding seats ; then 
another village did the same 
thing. At the end of the year, 
just nows these two young meu 
have on their books the names 
of fifty-eight who have become 
learners ; three have just united 


with churches. The mission is 
definitely planning to open regu¬ 
lar work in four villages. 

3. Growing out of the general 
favorable attitude toward Chris¬ 
tianity, the China for Christ 
Movement and the new spirit 
that is manifest in almost all 
places, an evangelistic com¬ 
mittee was appointed by the 
Annual Meeting which is already 
functioning. Each church is 
planning a series of special serv¬ 
ices from three to five days 
according to the conditions. A 
week is taken in each church for 
organization and preparation. 
These services are held in the 
afternoon and evening and at 
the meetings people are asked to 
give names and addresses if they 
are willing to be enrolled as 
learners. At the first series of 
meetings held January 1 ith-i3th, 
ninety-six names in one church 
W’ere euroiled. The church 
which holds 300 if packed was 
full at each meeting. At a 
Bible class social about one half 
of them were present January 
24th. Special efforts are made 
to keep in touch with the learn¬ 
ers and keep them learning. 

W. L- Beard. 


REACHING THE CHILDREN. 

Aside from the comparatively 
small number who come to our 
day schools, the majority of the 
children round about us are left 
out of the program of evangel¬ 
ization. Children respond so 
readily and are so much more 
easily approached and influenced 
than the grown-ups that it is 
w r orth while to make a place 
for them. Following are a few 
methods and suggestions which 
have helped to reach hundreds 
of children. 

Using the children of the 
primary grades in the schools 
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as a nucleus, a Junior Christian 
Endeavor Society cau be organ¬ 
ized. The Endeavor Pledge may 
or may not be used, that is, we 
have the children become familiar 
with the meaning of the pledge, 
but do not urge the signing of 
the same. We have found Lord’s 
Day afternoou, just after the 
middle meal of the Chinese, to be 
the best time for the meeting. 
We meet in the main room of 
the church, and to begin with 
use some twenty minutes to 
learn children's hymns. The 
leader for the day leads in prayer 
and gives a talk of from fifteen 
to twenty minutes on the league 
topic. At the close we take 
au offering and a count of the 
attendance. 

In order to create interest and 
special effort on the part of the 
children we have two banners 
of white muslin, about eighteen 
inches long and the width a few 
inches less, with a flat stick 
across the top and a string 
whereby it may be easily hung 
up. In the center of each ban¬ 
ner is a scripture verse in rather 
large characters. The one is, 
“ Suffer little children, and for¬ 
bid them not, to come unto me ; 
for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” (Matt. 19:14-) The 
other, “ Every man according as 
he purposeth in his heart, so let 
him give; not grudgingly, or of 
of necessity: for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” (II Cor. 9:7.) 
The space not taken up by the 
verse is decorated in pleasing 
colors with flowers and fruit. 

The children are divided into 
two sides, the girls on the one 
and the boys on the other. The 
banner with the verse, “Suffer 
the little children,” etc., is 
given to the side having brought 
the largest number of visitors to 
the meetiug. The banner with 
the verse, “Every man accord¬ 


ing as he purposeth,” etc., goes 
to the side having the largest 
offering for the day. These 
banners are left on the wall of 
the room until after the Senior 
Christian Endeavor meeting 
which meets immediately after 
the children have been dismissed. 
The Chinese big folks take an 
interest in the children's efforts, 
and a word of praise from them 
will surely help to encourage 
them in the work they are try¬ 
ing to do. 

When the number of the chil¬ 
dren on the sides is uneven the 
giving of the banner can be 
determined by the general aver¬ 
age per child, according to the 
number of visitors, and in like 
manner with regard to the 
offering. At times a picture is 
offered as a prize to the child 
bringing the most visitors. The 
money collected is used for 
evaugelistic purposes such as 
buying literature, paying rent 
of preaching places, and helping 
the poor. These same children 
are urged and encouraged to 
bring outside children to the 
regular Bible School session 
which meets just before the 
regular preaching service each 
Lord’s Day morning. The chil¬ 
dren are divided into classes in 
the Bible school and remain for 
the opening exercises of the 
preaching service, after which 
they retire to a school room 
where a regularly appointed 
leader speaks to them for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, after which 
they are dismissed. 

Competent leaders are impor¬ 
tant to make the meeting a suc¬ 
cess. The Evaugelistic Band of 
our high school Y.M.C.A. has 
made itself responsible for this 
phase of the junior work here. 
A little variety and keeping out 
of the rut are essential. 

Esther A. Sdhr. 
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CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGNS 

AGAINST NARCOTIC EVILS. 

In these days of allied and 
united efforts for good as well 
as evil it is pathetic to see the way 
so-called civilized Christianized 
nations and their respective 
nationals dump their death- 
dealing-dope upon this gullible 
old Chinese country. But this 
very fact offers the missionary 
and the many missions at work 
in China a unique opportunity 
for contact and co-operative or¬ 
ganization, with all classes of 
official, gentry, merchant and 
common people in a united allied 
persistent fight against these evil 
aud pernicious drug-forming 
habits. 

The celebrations throughout 
China, on the signing of the 
armistice, gave speech-makers a 
fine opportunity everywhere to 
emphasize the importance of 
fighting these narcotic evils. 
Here were big and little officials, 
police, school teachers, school 
boys and girls, heads of merchant 
guilds. It would seem as though 
the whole city and country side 
had turned out to see and hear. 
The mention was enough. Like 
a match to dry grass, it spread 
like a prairie fire, until in this 
one province of Chihli with 118 
hsien there were within oue year 
119 anti-narcotic societies. 

The city and country magis¬ 
trate, police officers, leading 
members of merchant guilds, 
local board of education, heads 
of non-Christian religious cults 
were invited to an informal 
tea-party, where the dope-devils 
and their devotees were properly 
exposed, aud the officials agreed 
to a plan of getting all the lead¬ 
ing town aud village elders, 
police officers, and school teach¬ 
ers into town from every part 
of the hsien for a two days’ 


temperance revival meeting. 
Upwards of 130 of the picked 
men of the hsien offered another 
fine target for hand grenades, 
bombs loaded with rough on 
Japs and rats and the Chinese 
who for a few cash would poison 
his neighbor. They popped up 
here aud there all over the hall 
and within a few minutes pledged 
their moral and police support 
and some $300 plus for a refuge 
for the refugees. 

Notices were posted through¬ 
out the city and in every town 
and village throughout the 
hsien; suspects coming out of 
suspected so-called drug stores 
of a “ certain country ” were ar¬ 
rested, the large majority of con¬ 
victed drugs confiscated, victims 
sent to the refuge, and, if they 
could not secure reliable guar¬ 
antees as to future conduct, 
were sent (by special arrange¬ 
ment') to work iu the Chinese 
coal mines. Most of the suspect¬ 
ed shops have been closed— 
and the police have become 
a terror to evil doers, who 
either reformed or moved over 
the line. 

Our students of higher pri¬ 
mary aud middle school, both 
boys and girls, with teachers 
make the acquaintance of town 
and village school teachers aud 
students during vacatiou, and 
find a common ground for co¬ 
operation on the drug evils and 
foot-binding—thus bridging the 
chasm that all too frequently 
exists between the Church and 
the government schools and 
better classes. Already not a 
few of our mission school boys 
aud girls have been engaged as 
teachers in government schools. 
Given the right man or woman 
with a vision of the possibilities 
of the present-day China—armed 
with faith and facts, a few good 
pictures and some good construe- 
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tive literature, that mission or this, ought to take down their 
missionary who fails to make signs and resign, or get con- 
good at an opportune time like verted all over again. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The Koreans are emigrating 
into Manchuria at a rapid rate. 
It was recently estimated that 
70,000 had entered the district 
of Mukden alone. 

The Eighth National Conven¬ 
tion of the Y. M C A. of China 
is announced to be held in 
Tientsin from April ist to 5th, 
1920. Some notable speakers 
have already been engaged. 

Crozer’s Seminary has estab¬ 
lished a Fellowship for mission¬ 
aries on furlough which can be 
used in any institution or at 
Crozer under the direction of 
the faculty. The Rev. E. E. 
Jones of Ningpo has been the 
first to receive this fellowship. 

There has recently been organ¬ 
ized, in connection with the 
American Church Mission, at 
Hsiakwan, the steamship and 
railway terminus of Nanking, a 
White Cross Society whose pur¬ 
pose is to fight the vice which is 
prevalent in that district. 

In the February issue of the 
Chinese Recorder in connec¬ 
tion with the picture of the 
image of Wang Yang-ming, it 
was stated that this was in a 
temple at the home of the sage 
in “Yuyao, Kiangyin”; this 
should be “ Yuyao, Chekiang.” 
W’e regret the typographical 
error. 

The Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States is 
planning a great evangelistic 
campaign for a million converts 


by June ist, 1920. For this 
purpose 150 Episcopal editors, 
bishops, laymen, pastors, and 
district superintendents met in 
January in Atlantic City. 

The Y. M. C. A. has what it 
calls a Peripatetic Class. This 
class, consisting of men repre¬ 
senting six Associations, recently 
made their first trip to South 
China with a view to studying 
the workings of the Association 
at other places. This method 
might well be copied more 
widely by other missions. 

Soocbow University has recent¬ 
ly opened a Woo dialect school. 
This has already three classes 
aggregating eighteen students 
including beginners and those 
who have studied a greater or 
less length of time The method 
is that used at the Peking and 
Nanking Language Schools. 
The Nanking lessons are being 
adapted for their use. The 
Rev. W. B. Nance is Dean of 
this department and Mr. L, G. 
Lea, long Proctor of Soocbow 
University, is the bead teacher. 

There are signs of new indus¬ 
trial problems arising in China. 
It is felt by some that this will 
even affect the education of girls 
and force a readjustment of 
curricula to meet the need. 
One missionary recently lost a 
school teacher, who was taken 
away to be trained in industry. 
There may be need for mission¬ 
aries to agitate for laws govern¬ 
ing factory work for women. 



i920] 

The date for the Summer 
Conference at Peitaibo has been 
tentatively fixed from July ioth 
to August ioth. Dr. Griffith 
Thomas and Dr. C. G Trumbull 
are expected to speak. Plans 
are under way for adequate bous¬ 
ing for the Conference guests, 
to whom food will be furnished 
at the rate of $1 a day. Since 
the accommodation is limited, 
those desiring to attend are asked 
to get into touch immediately 
with Rev. J. H. Blackstone, 
Nanking. 

According to the Religious 
Digest of November-December 
1919 the latest available census 
shows that. the Protestant 
churches of the United States 
can seat 53,500,000 persons. 
Their membership is only 25, 
000,000, of whom not more than 
60% or 15,000,000 attend church 
regularly. As a result of the 
knowledge of Ibis fact a pam¬ 
phlet on Church Advertising has 
been issued by the department 
of publicity of the Presbyterian 
Church to show the importance 
of advertising the vacant seats 
in the churches. 

The Record for November 
1919 contains an interesting 
account of the Co-operative Cred¬ 
it Bank system in India started 
by Rev. W. E. Wilkie Brown 
with a capital of £32, partly his 
own and partly' the proceeds of 
the sale of a few old cattle. A 
society with joint and individual 
liability was formed. In 1917 
there were 25 Christiau village 
banks with a membership of 400, 
all under his superintendence. 
In addition to the Christiau 
banks there are some 50 others 
established by the Government. 
This is a useful hint for China. 

The Monthly Notes of the 
China Inland Mission for Jan¬ 
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uary 1920 referred to the unique 
work at Kwangchow under the 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. Mason. 
They have thirty-five out- 
stations where the Christians 
have built their own chapels, 
seating between 200 and 500 
people, and the work is carried 
on and supported by voluntary 
helpers. This is an interesting 
instance of self-support. 

We understand that plans are 
under way for the union of the 
Epworth League of the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church and of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, with the Christiau 
Endeavour Society in China. 
The Epworth League Committee 
has already recommended the 
use of the Christian Endeavour 
topics by the Epworth League 
in China this year. It has been 
suggested that Methodists should 
adopt the name of the Epworth 
League of Christian Endeavour, 
thus linking up with the inter¬ 
denominational organization 
while still keeping in touch with 
the Epwortii League in America. 

The Commercial Press of 
Shanghai is making rapid strides 
in the modern treatment of its 
employees. Women work side 
by side with men, leaving five 
minutes earlier than the men. 
Recently the wages of the em¬ 
ployees were raised voluntarily. 
The Company conducts a Savings 
Department which pays 8% inter¬ 
est per annum on fixed deposits 
and 6% on current accounts 
deposited by its employees. 
School privileges are maintained 
for the children of employees. 
Nine hours’ work aud Sunday 
holidays are the rule. Female 
workers are not only allowed to 
retain their positions but are 
given one month off before and 
another after confinement as well 
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as an extra $5 upon leaving 
and another $5 upon returning 
to work. Nursing babies of 
mothers working in the factory 
are allowed to be fed during 
work hours. 

The School of Medicine of the 
Shantung Christian University 
at Tsinan is supported by nine 
co-operating mission boards. 
There are twenty-six professors 
and instructors and each of the 
professors is a specialist in his 
field. In 1919-20 there were 
ninety-nine students in the 
School of Medicine with an 
additional forty-five in the pre¬ 
medical department. These 
students represent fourteen 
different provinces in China and 
Manchuria and nineteen different 
missions ; in addition there are 
some students from government 
schools. The medium of instruc¬ 
tion is Mandarin Chinese. 
More than one hundred grad¬ 
uates have passed out of the 
institutions represented in the 
School of Medicine, Of these 
60% or 70% are working in mis¬ 
sion hospitals. The present 
value of the plant is $350,000 
and the present annual budget 
of the School about $150,000. 
This School has been rightly 
called the largest instance of 
international co-operation be¬ 
tween mission boards in China. 

During December Dr. Jonathan 
Goforth conducted a series of 
revival meetings in Canton. 
They were arranged by a union 
committee. The addresses were 
interpreted—sometimes from 
English into Cantonese, but usu¬ 
ally from Mandarin into the local 
dialect. The interest and at¬ 
tendance grew steadily and many 
church members were moved to 
penitent confession and renewal 
of consecration. After the special 


campaign concluded some fifty 
Christians from different church¬ 
es whose hearts had been stirred 
continued to gather for prayer 
and mutual encouragement, 
stressing specially the duty of 
personal evangelism. For the 
four Sunday evenings in January 
Rev. T. H. Chau of the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Independent 
Church addressed evangelistic 
meetings in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium. The revived Chris¬ 
tians brought their friends to 
these services and attendance 
grew until afr the closing meet¬ 
ings the seating accommodation 
of the large hall was taxed, and 
247 signified their acceptance of 
Christ as Saviour. Most of these 
new converts were immediately 
related to the different churches 
in the city according to their 
choice through introduction to 
the pastors and preachers present 
at the service. 

According to the best available 
figures a little less than 
$40,000,000 is being spent annu¬ 
ally in the propagation of Pro¬ 
testant Christianity in non-Chris¬ 
tian lauds and among the 
undeveloped races. The total 
revenues of all the missionary 
societies and boards of the United 
States and Canada have been 
increased at the rate of more 
than a million dollars each year 
since 1910. The average 
increase for the years 1916 to 
1918 was more than $1,700,000 
a year. The United States and 
Canada contributed considerably 
more than half of the entire fund 
for Protestant foreign mission¬ 
ary work. 

One of the most remarkable 
facts with reference to the pres¬ 
ent status of foreign missionary 
work is that the native constitu¬ 
encies on the various fields give 
annually about one dollar for 
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every four , or even less , which is 
contributed by the churches in the 
home lands . For example, while 
the various societies of the 
United States and Canada col¬ 
lected in 1918 $22,182,823, these 
same organizations collected in 
the previous years not less than 
$4,740,141 on the fields in which 
they were working. In order to 
appreciate the full force of this 
comparison, one must remember 
that a dollar in the mission fields 
represents from five to twenty 


times as much labor as it does in 
America. Four million seven 
hundred thousand dollars contrib¬ 
uted by the non-Christian world 
is easily equivalent to $40,000,000 
collected in the United States or 
Canada. There could hardly be 
better proof that the foreign 
missionary is genuinely welcome 
in the countries to which he 
goes.—In “ The Business Side 
of Foreign Missions/' Tyler 
Dennett. Asia, July, 1919. 


* 


* 


* 


Gbe Gbrtetfan College* 


In the News Bureau of the Inter-Church 
World Movement there is a reference to 
the important place of the Christian college. Inasmuch as the 
facts have an indirect bearing on educational work in China 
we wish to pass them on to our readers. 

The Protestant Church of the United States gives little 
more than 1% of its sons and daughters to the college, yet 
receives therefrom 80-90% of its professional Christian workers. 
Dr. Robert E- Kelly, of the American Educational Division of 
the Inter-Church World Movement, has shown that of over 
1,000 pupils that entered the first grade of the primary school in 
1903 and 1904 only 600 finished the eighth grade, 300 entered 
high school, 111 graduated from high school in 1915/16, 38 
entered college and only 14 intend to complete their course in 
1920. These data ought to encourage those of us who wrestle 
with these problems in China. 

It is also shown that of 288 missionaries who have seen 
active service in the last eight years 236 attended their own 
denominational college, 10 went to other denominational 
colleges, 14 went to independent colleges, 16 to State univer¬ 
sities and only 12 received no collegiate training. It has been 
estimated that the expenditure for all American education from 
the first grade up is more than $900,000,000 annually. State 
universities alone have annual incomes of $60,000,000, whereas 
church colleges and institutions have annual incomes of less 
than $25,000,000, of the running expenses of the college the 
students pay only one-third, while the remaining two-thirds is 
raised by endowment and current gifts. The average annual 
expenditure for the college education of one student is 
estimated at $337*57, but the average amount spent by the 
Church for the education of one student attending a denomina¬ 
tional college is $140. 
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Personals 


BIRTH. 

January: 

19th, at Siangtan, Hunan, to Rev. 
and Mrs. J. R. Wilson, C.M.S., a 
daughter (Phyllis Marion). 

ARRIVALS. 

January: 

3rd, from U. S. A., Miss Grace 
Krout. 

13th, from U. S. A., Miss Mary A. 
Hill, N.H.M. 

20th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
F. S- Brockman, Mr. H. G. Barnett, 
Dr. and Mrs. W W. Peter and chil¬ 
dren (ret.), Y.M.C.A, 

27U1, Dr. and Mrs. F. J. Wampler 
(ret ), Mr. Truman Wampler, and Dr. 
and Mrs. D. L. Horning, O.B.B. 

February; 

ist, Miss Edwards, B M.S. 

3rd, from U. S. A., Miss A. B. 
Madsen, D M.S. 

5th, Dr. C. L. and Mrs. Gillette and 
family (ret.), A.B.CF.M.; Misses 
Hanna Berglaud and Sally Svensou, 
Messrs, Eski! Ryden, Gustav Karls- 
sou, H. Wallenfalt, S.M.S. 

7th, Mr. Chas. Ghiselin, Jr. (ret.), 
P.S.; Miss Vinsnes (ret.), Miss Martha 
Tou, N.M.S. From North America, 
Miss M. E. Standen (ret.), C.T.M. 
From Norway, Mr. F. K. Riis aud 
Miss G. S. I/imi, C.I.M. 

8th, Misses Wolfe (ret.), C.M.S.; 
Dr. and Mrs. Stuckey aud family 
(ret.),L.M.S.; Bishop and Mrs. Hunt¬ 
ington and child (ret.) P.B. 

9th, Rev. and Mrs. G. Napier Smith 
and infant (ret.), C.E.C. From Eng¬ 
land, Miss E. Twidale, C.I.M. From 
U. S. A., Mr. aud Mrs, G. H. Cole 
aud family (ret.), Mr. and Mrs, W. C, 
Jordan (ret.), Y.M.C.A. 

13th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Richardson and Miss G. Rugg 
(ret.), Misses D. Wright Hay, N, C. 
Wilson, and A. G. Wilson, C.I.M. 


14th, Dr, Wigfield, Medical Deputa¬ 
tion W.M.M.S.; Dr. R. P. Had don 
(ret.), W.M.M.S.; Rev. and Mrs. 
A. E. Wandel (ret.), S.M.F.; Rev. 
and Mrs. B. E. Ryden aud family 
(ret.), S.M.S. 

24th, from North America, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fawcett Olsen (ret.), Mr. and 
Mrs. C. J. Jensen, Miss L. Norden 
(ret.), aud Miss Blomqvist, C.I.M. 

OEPARTURE8. 

January : 

24th, For England, Miss J. B. 
Pearse, C.I.M. 

27th, For U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Chas. K. Roys and daughters, P.N. 

28th, For England, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fletcher Moorshead, B.M.S. Deputa¬ 
tion. For U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. N. 
Astrup Larsen and children, L.U.M. 

29th, For U. S. A., Mrs. Gilbert 
Lovell, P.N. For England, Miss 
Pritchard, W.M.M.S. For Scotland, 
Mrs. Hill Murray and Miss Deborah 
Murray, Peking Blind School. 

February: 

10th, For Germany, Mr. P. H. Brech, 
C.I.M. 

nth, For England, Miss Leathers, 
C.M.S. 

12th, For England, Rev. and Mrs. 
G. Andrew, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Mason, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Andrew, Mr. R. F. 
Harris and Misses E. H. Allibone, 
E. M. Tucker, and H. E. Levermore, 
C.I.M. 

19th, For Canada, Miss Lydia Sher- 
ritt, C.M.M. For England, Mrs, 
Liddell and children, L.M.S. 

22nd, For Australia and New Zea¬ 
land, Mr. and Mrs. H. Lyons and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Jamieson, C.I.M. For 
Germany, Mr. and Mrs. F. Kamp- 
mann, Mr. E. O. Schild and Misses A. 
Czacli and E. S. H. Gramenz, C.I.M. 

25th, For U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. Creighton and son, Y.M.C.A. 
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Editorial 


There are superficial observers who cynically 

Of abtbtunltg. re r‘ tha Chr, " y P lays TT an >' 

considerable part in the life of the West. 

Such critics overlook the large place in the world’s life 
that the propulsive power of Christianity has won for it. It 
has been said that “ Penetrating into every nook and corner of 
the universe, interwoven with the sentiment of almost every 
race and tribe in the world, is some representation, East and 
West, of Anglo-Saxon Christianity.” Christianity has placed 
more emphasis upon and succeeded in securing more altruistic 
effort than any other religion. Its higher ideals of character 
have produced more results. Its extreme importance for full 
living is recognized more rather than less. To the list of 
University Extension Lectures in London the subject of “ Teach¬ 
ing the Bible” has been restored. The protagonists of 
Christianity are as prominent and reliable as any of its antag¬ 
onists. In Forbes , a New York commercial publication, is an 
article on “Godliness,” which says, “Without godliness there 
can be no success worth having.” Marshal Foch said that 
his insight into the need for certain important military opera¬ 
tions came from a providential force and “the decision which 
leads to victory is dictated from on high by a divine will.” 
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The Prime Ministers of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
have said among other things that world peace rests on the 
spirit of goodwill ; and the hope of a 4 ‘ brotherhood of human¬ 
ity” reposes on the deeper spiritual fact of the “Fatherhood 
of God.” Continuing they said : u In the recognition of the 
fact of that Fatherhood and of the divine purpose for the world 
which are central to the message of Christianity we shall 
discover the ultimate foundation for a reconstruction of an 
ordered and harmonious life for all men.” 

* * * 


44 ©ttbohox " anb 
©tberwtee. 


‘ ‘ Orthodox — heterodox, ” 11 progressive— 

reactionary,” “liberal—conservative,” “mys¬ 
tic—piactical,” “ emotional—rationalistic ” 
—antitheses fearsome to see, awesome to hear. They indicate 
differences in thought real to some, vague to others. Fortun¬ 
ately we are not called on to define them or determine which 
wing is more correct in the verbal statements it uses in its 
endeavor to express truth. If any two deeming themselves on 
different sides were to thoroughly understand each other they 
would rarely find their differences as momentous as they appear 
from a distance! Imagination magnifies the real minimum of 
difference enormously. Our observations lead us to think that 
in those of the opposite schools of thought outlined above there 
is no discernible difference in (i) zeal in helping save China, (2) 
personal devotion to Christ, and (3) Christian character. Neither 
wing has a monopoly of success or failure in helping others. 
Our real faith does not rest on or reveal itself in differences. A 
life lived like Christ can only proceed from Christ. Such a life 
can not be tested by verbal formulae. The quality of life is the 
only convincing test of faith in Christ. Yet we hear occasional 
mutterings of uneasiness over such differences of viewpoint. 
There are subdued hints of a cleavage in the missionary body 
as a result of them. Than such a cleavage nothing would be 
more disastrous now. We must not make uniformity of state¬ 
ment about Christianity the first essential of presenting a united 
front. China was never more open, never more cognizant of 
her needs, never more astutely critical of all that smacks of 
discord in the Christian camp, never mote in need of a niig'hty 


moral appeal and less tolerant of metaphysical disquisitions 
than now. A united Christian call to a change of heart and 
life is the demand of the hour. Christ can save China or the 
Chinese without the missionaries stopping work to decide which 
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wing—if at heart there really are two—is nearer right in 
verbal statement. There ate great and impelling vitalities 
such as God’s Fatherhood or Christ’s place in meeting China’s 
soul need which do not rest on controversy. The forces of 
evil would be delighted to see the Christian camp engaged in 
another intolerant attempt to unify definitions of things which 
defy definition. Time lost in discussing problems which will 
probably remain unsettled can never be regained. The truth— 
or, as it often happens to be, a phase of truth—should be spoken 
and heard in love. In love, too, we must continue unitedly to 
apply ourselves to the really big task of helping China. We 
are challenged to show our united strength, not our ability to 
decide questions ages have left undecided. Let us rally round 
Christ ! Let His attitude determine our attitude to those from 
whom we differ. We have much to lose by controversy but 
still more to gain by standing together. Only a united appeal 
can reach the heart of China. In making this appeal for unity 
of effort we do not intend to lend the Recorder to controversy 
either from one side or the other. Let us stress the vital 
beliefs we all hold in common. 

¥ ^ ^ 

Hundreds of cities in China have no 
^ aU ordained pastor. In China as a whole 

there are only 846 ordained pastors or 
one to every 560,000 people. Of these 404 or about 47% are 
in three provinces,—Kwangtung, Fukien, and Chekiang. The 
ueed of applying religion to the home, the community, and the 
nation was never more clamant. That the Christian Church 
can meet this need in the best way is becomiug better under¬ 
stood ; that the service of the ministry, therefore, offers the 
most important opportunity for meeting the greatest need of 
China is self-evident. The millions of China are more than 
ever responsive to the claims of Christianity. The Christian 
students of China are convinced that only a moral regeneration 
based on religion will save the country. The call of the Chris¬ 
tian ministry, therefore, was never more insistent than at this 
present hour. It is the most important way of expressing the 
growing popular desire to help China forward aud upward. 
There is needed an army of men who see the bigness of the 
opportunity and the place of the Christian Church in meeting 
it To help give voice to this need the Student Volunteer 
Movement of China invites the Christians in China to join 
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in setting apart the week of May 16th to 22nd, 1920, for 
intercession and recruiting of volunteers for the ministry. It 
is not proposed to call for public decisions, but to present the 
need and provide opportunity for discussion of it and to utilize 
every opening for urging individuals to consider the claims of 
the ministry. Special literature is being prepared and it is 
hoped that during this week all over China the claims of the 
ministry will be presented. We can only urge everyone to 
participate. One of the greatest contributions we can make to 
China is the Christian leadership of the ministry. 

* * * 

The recent demands by the China for Christ and 
SectetatUtf” Women’s Conferences for National Secretaries, 
Chinese and foreign, caused us “furiously to 
think.” These Secretaries are needed to promote along na¬ 
tional lines, religious education, literature, moral welfare, child 
welfare, publicity, etc. In some cases it seemed to cause a 
momentary stoppage of the circulation as the needs, aggregating 
less than fifty, were faced in connection with the individual 
needs of denominations. Neither of the Conferences, we are 
inclined to think, dreamed that these secretaries would all be set 
apart at once. But there are tasks waiting for that many and 
more which, while not all organized in detail, are Teal and in¬ 
sistent. On looking at this new phase of mission work soberly, 
what does it really involve ? Should it startle us ? Of the 
foreign staff in China the missionaries called for are apparently 
less than a tenth of one per cent—as near as we can estimate 
the somewhat indefinite recommendations—aud of the combined 
Chinese and foreign staff less yet. We know of one denomina¬ 
tion that appears to be planning a very much higher percentage 
of National Secretaries for its own work. The Y. M. C. A. 
which covers a relatively small area outside of student work 
has about ten per cent of its entire staff in national work : the 
Y. W. C, A. has a much larger percentage. Compared with the 
clamorous appeals of the Christian forces in China for national 
work along all lines these requests total a small investment. 
Compared with the overwhelming opportunities in China for 
organization along national lines they shrink amazingly. 
Thinking along this line these demauds appear reasonable, 
though that does not necessarily mean they will be at once 
met. We have only to refer to the way that the investment 
of a National Secretary in promoting the phonetic system has 
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paid to show how the investment in leadership called for by 
these two Conferences will likewise pay. 

The two Conferences voiced the feelings of practical 
mission workers, of all ages and length of experience in China. 
Of course if a recrudescence of denominationalism is to prevent 
us working together nationally, that will affect the prospects of 
carrying out this program, but it does not necessarily detract 
from its reasonableness. If, in the next five years, most of 
these offices could be filled it would make a tremendous 
difference to mission work in China. To set apart less than 
one in a thousand of existing Christian workers for national 
work is a modest appeal. 

* * * 


Shanghai Bice For Hearly a year nine representative 
_ citizens, including two missionaries, have 

Gommtesion Import. been ]o ’ okjng in “ vice conditions j n the 

International Settlement of Shanghai, This Commission was 
publicly appointed at the 19x9 Ratepayers’ Meeting and was 
the Tesult of a community feeling that a change for the better 
in regard to the social evil was needed. The Report indicates a 
new attitude towards the social evil ill the International Settle¬ 
ment as it publicly stamps this detestable “trade” as inimical 
to society and with no right to exist. The Commission proposes 
through legal measures to eliminate the brothel from the 
International Settlement in five years. It advocates the treat¬ 
ment of venereal diseases from the point of view of the safety 
of the whole community and not from that of protecting the 
patrons of this vicious trade through so-called “medical ex¬ 
aminations.” Since most of the brothel property in the Inter¬ 
national Settlement is either owned by foreigners or registered 
in their names their culpability is clearly pointed out. More 
rigid application of local laws with a view to dissociating all 
liquor from such places is advocated. From the records of the 
Shanghai Moral Welfare Committee we learn also that the 
ratio of prostitutes to the population of the International Settle¬ 
ment-given in the Report as 1 to 149—is unusually high. 
The Report also opens the way for the consideration of sex 
education through the convening of a commission of educators, 
and advocates that the Health Department do propaganda work 
against the evil as such and its concomitant diseases. This report 
has a tremendous educational value. If the better elements of 
any community understood just what “Commercialized Vice” 
is there would be less difficulty in securing as definite a 
pronouncement against it as we have in this Report. It is 
especially significant in that it is the utterance of a group of 
professional men, not of missionaries alone. 
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promotion of 3nterccssion 

Milton T. Stauffer 

' ‘ If thou bring thy gift to the altar , and there rememberest that 
thy brother hatk aught against thee % leave there thy gift before the 
altar , and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother and then 
come and offer thy gift." Matt. 5:23*24. 

This month let us think of the effect of human relationships on 
prayer : next month of prayer on human relationships. Has my 
fellow missionary aught against me ? If so my place is not in my 
room on my knees. It is on the road looking for my enemy. My 
duty is to leave my fine gift of self-surrender in the temple and go 
my way into the outer courts seeking for the one I have wronged. 
This is the teaching of Christ. The forgiving .spirit is an “ ante¬ 
cedent of prayer.” 

When machinery runs too long or under too much pressure, 
trouble comes. The delicate parts lose their alignment and there 
ceases to be co ordination. Now the missionary body is not unlike 
a piece of delicate machinery. There are strain and over-sensitive¬ 
ness ; frequently because there has been overwork. Too much 
noisy fellowship with the work and the fellow workers ; too little 
quiet fellowship alone, with our Bibles and God. 

It is difficult to pray when there is friction in human relation¬ 
ships. Yet the causes that hinder prayer are often trifling. We 
withhold the word of encouragement. There is lack of appre¬ 
ciation, or jealousy. Suspicion of another’s way of expressing his 
faith in Christ. Ability to see things only from our own viewpoint. 
The majority of missionaries have been leaders at home: the 
recognition of this is often lacking in China and it is so easy to 
be affected adversely by the question, ” How long has he been 
in China ?” 

The effects of friction in human relationships are altogether 
disastrous. We toil on in cliques when we might toil on together. 
We think of our fellow missionaries one way when we pray and 
another way the rest of the time. The disaffection spreads to the 
Chinese; we suffer, the work suffers, China suffers, and God suffers. 
How can we win souls when there is not “ infinite love in ordinary 
intercourse”? ‘‘This commandment give I unto you, that you 
love one another even as I have loved you” .... to the end that 
our prayers be not hindered. 
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China and the Internationalism of Social Work 

ROBERT A. WOODS* 


any day of their lives had enough to eat. President 
Eliot is quoted in China as having said during his recent visit 
to the Orient tl China is too poor to be good.’* 

In the past the very vastuess and extremity of need among 
this one-fourth of the human race, under the inertia of ages, 
has seemed to paralyse all thought of organization of com¬ 
munity bettermeut and progress by individual units with a 
comprehensive purpose. 

The social worker has not been able to see how he could 
get his characteristic, indispensable foothold. The weight of 
the world to be lifted would have been an incitement ; but 
where was the fulcrum ? 

To-day the situation has clearly advanced to the point 
where the outline of tangible and increasingly obvious oppor¬ 
tunity to the social worker, with the most impressive and stirring 
long range possibilities, is clearly evident. The sum of all the 
causes that are preparing the way is the attitude of the leaders 
of liberal Chinese opinion, both national and local. It may be 
taken as settled that thoughtful Chinese in all ranks of life, 
with an age-long tradition of benevolence combined with 
administrative common sense, are ready and eager to welcome 
skilled leadership and to do their full responsible part, iu the 
task of community organization. It is one of the best conclu¬ 
sions of recent writers about China that the Western judgment 
of the Chinese as inscrutable is an illusion. The eager interest 
of many of them in the detailed phases of Western humani- 
tarianism and democracy is a case in point. 

* This article was prepared for the readers of the Survey, We are glad to 
secure iu advance of publication this expert social worker’s impressions of the 
situation in China. 



EARS ago Robert E- Speer challenged social workers by 
saying that the opportunity in Chiua iu their field was 
measured by the many millions of Chinese who never 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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A powerful tendency in this direction conies from the 
steadily growing number of men and women who have come 
under the influence of the Western higher education. The 
emergence of China as a qua si-re public into the international 
scene* has placed special demands upon a remarkable group of 
young university men. Chinese diplomats in the most respon¬ 
sible posts will average considerably younger than those of any 
other nation. The power of men of this type in opening up 
ways of constructive progress in China will be very great, and 
is beginning to be effectively used. 

At the present time the “student movement” is the most 
notable phenomenon in the larger life of China. Roused by 
the Shantung question and stung further by incidental phases 
of Japanese aggression, it has become the custom for college 
and high-schcol students to declare school strikes, sometimes of 
several days, as a way of expressing patriotic sentiment. It 
might seem to the average American student that patriotism 
expressed by taking a vacation from recitations was like the 
kind of altruism which would sacrifice all of one’s wife’s 
relations. But in many instances, at least, every student is 
held strictly to duty during the strike. There are impressive 
processions, many addresses from the Chinese equivalent of the 
soap box, and a very thoroughgoing system for boycotting 
Japanese goods. On the whole, while there lias been much 
unwisdom in the methods of the students, they have done more 
to bring about a responsive national consciousness among the 
Chinese than anything that lias happened since the creation of 
the republic. 

Less spectacular but, in the long run, more significant is 
the very general tendency among students to interest themselves 
more or less actively in adding to the appallingly meagre 
provision for elementary education. The students’ schools for 
poor boys and girls, and beginnings of work covering leisure 
time as well as school hours, contain the widely disseminated 
germs of such social work as has had its origin in the univer¬ 
sities of England and America. 

The Y. M. C. A. in the Chinese cities, besides rendering 
broad and telling service to young men in commercial employ¬ 
ment, is in every case an important centre for student interests ; 
without, of course, assuming responsibility for political activity. 
In a most interesting way, the Y. M. C. A. building has become 
the headquarters of not a little of the best deliberations both of 
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university graduates and of the older public-spirited merchants 
and professional men. The American Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
are of the best type of our university men, thoroughly alert to 
all ways of community progress. The part which they are play¬ 
ing as leaders in the higher civic morality represents one of the 
best contributions which America has made to China. Indeed 
the solid financial support given by Chinese merchants to the 
Y. M. C. A. represents an unqualified recognition of this fact. 
The Y. W. C. A. is coming forward into a similar position 
with regard to women’s interests. 

Both organizations have, of course, built largely on the 
foundations laid by the representatives of the various missionary 
boards. It is surprising to find how largely prejudice against 
Christian propaganda has disappeared in China ; just as to the 
stranger the almost total decay of native religions comes with a 
distressing realization. 

This situation curiously gives the missionaries a much 
freer opportunity than church workers have at home to develop 
broad community interests in direct connection with the evan¬ 
gelistic motive. It is most gratifying to find that at least fifty 
per cent of the members of the missionary staffs are keenly 
alive to this great strategical opening ; and in many instances 
they have behind them the same fundamental training which 
gives quality and outlook to the social service commissions of 
the various churches in America. 

This is particularly true of the several forms in which Chris¬ 
tian activity iii China is being consolidated and nationalized. In 
Peking, Nanking, and Canton and elsewhere, there are union 
colleges under able and enlightened leadership, whose spirit of 
constructive community service would seem to be caught from 
the most advanced of the American state universities. St. John’s 
University at Shanghai is spiritedly maintaining its tradition as 
the alma mater of the best younger leaders of the nation. A 
strong group of missionaries are deeply interested iu the pro¬ 
motion of scientific pedagogical method in religious instruction 
with specific leadership in the practical experience of fellowship 
and service so that the working principles of Christianity may 
be personally rediscovered. A very active national committee 
is continually seeking to recast Christian conceptions and 
enterprises in the mold of timely-wise Christian statemanship. 

In the cities the different missionary compounds often have 
what are in effect parish limits and these local units pieced to- 
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gether will cover a large part of the city’s territory. In Peking 
under the lead of Mr. J. S. Burgess, of the Y. M. C. A., contributor 
to the Survey , a very suggestive general study of conditions and 
forces is being made and by the combined and co-ordinated 
effort of the missionary groups. This is the beginning of a 
method which the missionary staffs of the other cities are 
hoping to adopt. 

The real life of China is iii the villages, however, and 
here perhaps does one realize most distinctly how the direct 
teaching of the Christian faith has begun to create the germs of a 
better order. The itinerating work of the missionaries, includ¬ 
ing many of the wisest and broadest of them, must command 
absolute respect from this point of view. I heard a remarkable 
tribute to such service from a young business man, whose point 
of view was detached and somewhat critical. He said that the 
missionaries were by far the most powerful foreign influence in 
China—including governmental and commercial representa¬ 
tives—because they went everywhere and could bring their 
message direct to the people in all the smaller communities. 
This served to confirm the contention of the missionary leaders 
that Christianity—emphasizing, of course, the native Christian 
churches—had to-day the strongest form of nation-wide or¬ 
ganization to be found in China. Government provides no 
national solidarity,—-with North and South in an apparent 
deadlock, both governments under the domination of a miser¬ 
able soldiery, business enterprise subject to destructive exactions 
on the part of the officials, the farmers and village folk every¬ 
where distracted by being left a prey to robbers. 

By a curious irony the most powerful provincial governor 
is a graduate from a considerable career as a bandit ; and he 
seems to represent the prevailing type. There are, however, 
two governors, one at the North and one at the South, who 
have caught a new vision, and are praised on all hands for their 
educational and economic reforms. In a few cities also the 
officials are undertaking broad progressive policies with a down¬ 
right realism which is almost startling. In Canton the old wall 
has been torn down and a fine broad circumferential thorough¬ 
fare is being built upon which a trolley line will outrace 
rickshaws and sedan chairs, the only present vehicles, and 
motor trucks will begin to lift the unconscionable coolie 
burden. A broad cross-thoroughfare is being cut-through the 
most closely packed section of the old city. The noisome 
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canals will continue one of their present functions as sewers 
after being bridged over continuously for use as streets. While 
I was in Canton, a fire consumed some two hundred shops. 
The owners received notice the next morning that in rebuilding 
they would be required to set back their fronts so as to provide 
for a sixty foot street, instead of one about twenty. 

These great improvements have thus far cost very little. 
For the belt thoroughfare the expense has been only that of 
tearing down the wall and constructing the pavement. Other¬ 
wise the betterment principle is invoked. Unless all or prac¬ 
tically all of a man’s property is taken, he is informed that he 
will get his compensation in the increment of value which the 
improvement will bring to his property. This perfectly sound 
principle is quite difficult for the Canton shopkeeper to under¬ 
stand, but he has no recourse. Indeed, there is probably no¬ 
where in the world a more beautiful illustration of the benevo¬ 
lent autocract than these Canton municipal authorities. I asked 
them if they had further plans in mind, including housing and 
playgrounds, and found that they propose to move as quickly 
as possible in these directions. 

The fight against opium is not yet fully won. England, 
the United States, and Japan are ail responsible for considerable 
shipments of morphine into China ; and some governors are 
actually encouraging poppy cultivation. There is as yet no 
indication of the threatened American brewers’ invasion of 
China ; but Japan is fully making up for any such lack. 
While alcoholism does not express itself so crudely as in western 
countries, medical testimony shows that it is a sufficiently 
threatening evil. In these directions, America, which found 
encouragement in abolishing the liquor trade from the result of 
the Chinese revolution iii suppressing the use of opium, should 
be ready to lend all needed force for clearing those abominations 
from the path of this oldest and youngest of civilized peoples. 

In reply to a suggestion that an educational policy to 
develop public opinion might be desirable, one was waived 
aside beyond the possibility of question, the people were too 
ignorant to understand. Sometime they would appreciate 
what was being done for them. In any case it was wholly 
unnecessary to consult them. This will suggest to the Ameri¬ 
can mind, that as long as the cities are ruled by officials repre¬ 
senting a central military government, the Chinese (i republic” 
has some distance to go. 
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It is clear that the task of actually educating people to 
higher specific standards of living and of life must be done 
chiefly through voluntary effort, and with new types of leader¬ 
ship from without. There are several directions in which 
representatives of American social work could make contribu¬ 
tions that might well be of historic importance to the China 
which may be a dominating figure iu the world within a 
generation or two. 

In the first enthusiasm which followed the revolution, 
considerable interest was aroused in the improvement of the 
public institutions for the dependent and delinquent groups. 
In not a few instances, missionaries have been called in to 
advise and help in this process; and there is real readiness for 
suggestion and initiative out of the best Western experience iu 
these directions. 

In Peking and several other cities tlie situation is ripening 
to the point where the type of charity organization which is not 
held too closely to the problem of poverty, could easily be 
brought into being ; and would soon accomplish results that 
would win the allegiance of the practical,generous Chinese mind. 
The Christian forces in this case would join hands with all other 
people of good will; and the executive staff, which should on 
all accounts be definitely in sympathy with Christianity, would 
not be in any official way attached to it. 

Similarly the way is open tor comprehensive city programs 
of neighborhood organization. 

The splendid medical college in Peking provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation is to take the lead in the thorough 
training of physicians, and will emphasize public health work 
and medical social service. The medical missionaries greatly 
desire such re-enforcement as will enable them to reach out in 
this direction. The larger, more coherent city program among 
the missionaries, and including the Chinese churches, will serve 
to create the structure for a community health service; and a 
few experienced specialists from America in this field would find 
an immeasurable opportunity and meet with steady and in¬ 
creasing re-enforcement. 

A carefully studied recreational program in relation to 
home and neighborhood, profoundly significant at home, is 
a matter of life and death for China, and so understood by her 
younger leaders. The Chinese home in all grades is gravely 
lacking in every resource of happy fellowship. The men never 
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think of the women of their families as companions, or of 
inviting men friends to meet them. There are certain profes¬ 
sions of women to whom men always turn for entertainment. 
There are no wholesome centres for neighborly acquaintance 
and association. In a few cities certain large assembly halls 
have been provided ; but it remains true that the possibility of 
that positive fulfilment of emotion through wholesome so¬ 
ciability upon which a sound moral balance so largely depends, 
is almost wholly lacking. Our own healthy traditions as to 
association between the sexes, and the great gains that have 
been made of recent years in the intelligent release of the spirit 
of gaiety, should be, with all due discrimination, imparted to 
China. Missionaries of wholesome play in mixed company 
would meet a pathetically eager reception from the educated 
young men and women, who have begun, as by a new revela¬ 
tion, to realize the emanicipation and exaltation of the Ameri¬ 
can way of combined chivalry and unrestraint. 

The labor question in China offers a fascinating field for 
study of a medieval guild system which must somehow be 
reshaped to meet coming modern needs. Standards of factory 
labor must depend on a sufficiently adequate government to lay 
the foundation of elementary labor legislation and compulsory 
education. But the factory is and for long will be only a 
minutely fractional phase of Chinese industry. The vast, crude 
but dynamic guild formation is what should receive the great 
emphasis of attention on the port of students of the labor 
question in China. What a field for first-hand sociological 
explorers and constructors ! 

Laggard standards of sexual morality are probably the 
chief aggressive cause of all that is backward in Chinese civili¬ 
zation. But the time has arrived when thoughtful and respon¬ 
sible Chinese leaders, re-euforeed by enlightened and downright 
missionaries, are fully ready to enter upon just such campaigns 
of education,—-preparatory to action by the better government 
of the future,—as have already wrought so large a result at 
home. Is it not possible that some of those who have been our 
American leaders, or of their understudies, could feel the call 
to carry their message to this field of tragic need, of waking 
readiness for action ? 

To-day the test of any far-reaching motive in democracy is 
in its international sense and urgency. It is not without its 
sting to the structural social worker that revolutionary socialism 
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is so strongly animated by its “ woe is me ” in its outlook upon 
the whole world. 

And the American social worker should go to face the 
Orient in all humility and yet with a certain new confidence in 
the fact that, during the past decade or two, by abolishing the 
drink evil, greatly restricting prostitution, creating a system for 
meeting poverty and distress, laying the lines of a national 
health policy and a national system of vocational education, 
and bringing forward an ever-widening tendency toward neigh¬ 
borly goodfellowship and mutual aid,—our country had been 
bringing to reality and actual performance some of the human 
promise of Christian civilization. 

The large result of intelligent social work is now set to 
come off a generation hence and in gains nation-wide. Already 
it W'ould be found that a surprising proportion of it all is 
nowadays entered upon deliberately with just such far-sighted 
knowledge and purpose. Under the all-pervading stimulus of 
the new internationalism, social work, like every other big 
phase of American life, must respond to calls still more distant, 
in terms not only of interest but of characteristic action. Such 
action will be drawn out by the elemental, history-making 
appeal of present-day China, which, for instance, makes Peking 
only less emotionally stirring as a world capital than are London 
and Paris. It must be increasingly urged on by the realization 
of what is coming to be an economic axiom, that looking two 
generations ahead the whole intervening labor of Western civili¬ 
zation may prove to be in vain and fruitless if China have not 
absorbed its essential standards of living and of life. 


The Church and the Social Spirit 

EARb HERBERT CRESSY 


of the great achievements of the last century was 
the discovery of society. Up to that time religion and 
philosophy dealt chiefly with the individual. By society 
is meant that complex of relationships which makes it 
more than merely the aggregate of the individuals which make 
it up. A simple illustration may help to make this clear. 

• 


• • 

Here are three points. The three individual points added 
together make three points. This is about all that can be said 
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about them. But consider them as the corners of a triangle 
and the situation changes. The three points are still there, but 
many new relations have entered in as to sides, angles, and the 
like. 

Thus is it with society. The individuals which constitute 
it remain individuals, and can be dealt with as such. Most of 
what gives significance to the individual, however, is made up 
of his various relations to other individuals : his family, club, 
church, mission, political parly, nationality, and the thousand 
and one associations with kindred groups such as those with 
which he plays tennis or discusses the latest book of verse. 

The social spirit takes account of these relationships and 
endeavors to reshape and supplement them. It is unwilling to 
stop with the individual as such, but aims to deal with every 
aspect of his life. It recognizes the fundamental importance 
of morality and religion, but insists that they must be applied 
to every one of these manifold relationships. Thus it comes 
that the social point of view calls for many activities and forms 
of work which were previously considered to be outside the 
province of the church. This, however, is not a departure 
from the religious point of view, but rather an extension of it, 
calling for a social, in addition to an individual, application 
of the gospel. 

The social spirit calls for several additions to the traditional 
methods of church work. It implies a more efficient use of 
the church plant, which must be open every day, and in many 
cases supplemented by additions adapted to special forms of 
work. The minister must add to bis functions of pastor and 
preacher that of social engineer ; he must organize and direct 
manifold activities carried on by his congregation, often with 
the co-operation of persons outside his regular constituency. 
He must endeavor to mobilize all the forces of the community. 
The membership must cease to regard themselves merely 
as the recipients of pastoral care and teaching, and learn to 
think of the church as an instrument for the bringing in of 
the kingdom of God in the community. In this work each 
member should have a definite part, according to his ability, for 
which he should be responsible, and where his failure would 
have an appreciable effect upon the success of the whole. 

Perhaps the best way to make this concrete will be to tell 
of the social service work carried on by an outstation church 
with which the writer was formerly connected. 
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The church was a small one with less than fifty members. 
The village was a small one with less than eight hundred 
people. The minister was a young man who had gone to the 
seminary befoie completing his middle school course, and who 
had been borrowed from another field, where lie had not shown 
any special promise. The members were scattered through 
thirteen villages. Most of them were farmers, busy from 
morning till night with the hard task of making small farms 
supply a living for large families. The church had made but 
little progress toward self-support. 

Most of tbe members had learned to read a little, but this 
was exceptional, and many communities had no schools. Only 
two or three newspapers were taken throughout the fifty villages 
in the district. Here was a great and definite need, and it 
seemed that the church should try to meet it. 

Accordingly the matter was presented to the deacons and 
later to the congregation. They at once raised the question 
as to what the church stood to gain from all this expenditure 
of money and effort, but finally agreed to a policy of service, 
recoguizing that the church might be selfish in its attitude 
toward the community, and determining to avoid that attitude. 
This was fortunate, for, at the outset, many of the young men 
refused to have anything to do with the school, declaring that 
it was simply a new scheme for getting people into the church. 
The promoters were able to reply that there were no conditions 
attached, and that the aim of the church was solely the good 
of the students, regardless of whether they came to church 
or not. 

In the village where the church was located there were 
very few Christians, and practically none of these were qualified, 
either as to education or initiative, for work in a night school. 
The minister, nothing daunted, went outside the church 
membership and succeeded in interesting a number of the 
local scholars, who agreed to come one night a week each. 
In this way the school at the chapel was launched with forty 
pupils and six teachers. It was not easy to keep these teachers 
on the job. Several dropped out, and had to be replaced, and 
it was only constant activity on the part of the minister which 
made the school a success. 

A mile distant from the chapel was a little village with 
less than fifty inhabitants, only one of whom could read or 
write, who was also the only Christian, He was a poor man 
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and a hard working one, having to provide for four small 
children off a farm of about eight mow. One afternoon when 
preaching in his village the suggestion was made to him that 
he should do some sort of follow-up work, and he replied that 
he thought that the most important tiling was to start a night 
school so that the villagers could read for themselves. When 
asked how it could be managed and financed, be proposed that 
the mission lend him a lamp, and he carry on the school and 
pay the running expenses. The minister at once clinched this 
by offering to come once a week and help. The missionary 
would not have ventured to ask him to do this, for in that 
district no one ever went out any distance after dark. 

The school was soon organized with twelve pupils, of all 
ages. The teacher could read only a portion of the text books, 
and was so near sighted that study was difficult, and the 
minister had to go over the work with him in advance. The 
minister came once a week, reviewed the week’s work and 
conducted a service. 

It was not much of a school. It was crowded into the 
humble home of the teacher. Both pupils and teacher were 
weary from their labor in the fields. Yet they stuck to it; six 
nights per week for eight months, and three of them finished 
the entire course. 

We never learned how much it cost the teacher. Certainly 
the hill for oil and lamp chimneys was not less than three or 
four dollars, which was no small item to come out of his 
budget of a little over a hundred dollars per year. 

In a third place there seemed to he a good prospect for a 
school, but the members who lived there did not see it. The 
village was one of the most important in the district, and the 
members there were better off than the average. However, 
they twice refused the minister, and the missionary had no 
better success, and gave it up. The minister would not give 
up even then, and finally worked out an arrangement whereby 
a teacher in the local school handled the school and the 
members paid the bills. This school ran successfully for the 
full eight months and had forty pupils. 

The total enrollment for the three schools was ninety, and 
of these thirty-four finished the entire course and were granted 
diplomas. 

The most noteworthy result was the effect on the church. 
The members took a new pride in it. At the next annual 
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meeting a number doubled tbeir subscriptions, and since then 
the church has doubled its total amount of contributions. The 
majority of the members took an active part in opening a new 
out-station, which they financed and carried on with practically 
no outside aid. 

It placed the church before the community in a new light. 
The leading man in the country side, who had a son in a 
Japanese university, came to the commencement exercises and 
publicly voiced his appreciation. The community said that 
the church had never done anything like that before. The 
influence of the church was extended and new contacts made. 

Only one of the students joined the church. It had not 
seemed likely that many of them would do so very soon. 
There was, however, the direct result that over half a hundred 
men and boys learned to read, received considerable moral and 
religious instruction, came into a larger view of the world, and 
learned that the church was their friend. 

This is the humble record of the beginnings made by 
one church which had caught something of the social spirit. 
Certainly the circumstances were not especially auspicious. 
The significance of it lies not so much in what was accom¬ 
plished, as in its promise of what may yet be done. 

It only remains to emphasize one or two points. The first 
of these is the importance of the minister as organizer and 
manager. He must learn to put others to work, and to keep 
them at it. He must be able to get around a refusal. How 
much are our seminaries training their students to do something 
more than sermonizing and pastoral work ? To work through 
others ? 

The other point is the opportunity for co-operation with 
the community, with persons with whom the church has thus 
far had uo point of contact In this connection it must never 
be forgotten that social service is not merely a means to get 
people into the church, but an end in itself, a legitimate part 
of the work. There is no question of its ability to strengthen 
the church, nor that it greatly increases the appeal of the 
church to all who desire to serve, or who love their country. 
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The Place of Religious Education in Mission 

Schools 

JAMES B. WEBSTER 

^^JHERE can be no serious disagreement among Christian 
I teachers regarding the place of religious education in 
mission schools. It should hold first and chief place. 
The religious instruction of the mission schools is their 
most important contribution to the reconstruction of China. 
For several decades, mission schools have been giving religious 
instruction. Many men and women have given twenty or 
thirty.of the best years of their lives to this work. Why then 
should the subject be opened for further serious consideration ? 
It might seem that enough had been said, already. 

The present considerations deal rather with the ideas of 
what constitutes religious education. Circumstances in the 
West are forcing a reconsideration, there, of the place, the aim, 
the content, and the method of religious education. The whole 
perspective of religious education seems to be undergoing 
change. This change is making itself felt in China and is 
largely responsible for the new interest that has become appar¬ 
ent in all parts of the country. 

The movement is more than a result of the force of 
circumstances. It is the expression of the God-given desire of 
the human heart for finding better ways to do things. A divine 
discontent with what we have and are is most effective in 
driving us forward along the path of progress. This divine 
discontent is so evident in every phase of life that we are 
tearful lest it degenerate into a sordid dissatisfaction and 
destructiveness. There is a keen desire for larger results to 
the Kingdom from the religious education that we are offering 
to the Chinese. It is probable that those who have been 
longest engaged in the task of religious education are most 
keenly aware of the desire for greater results from their labors. 

The results will be obtained by the hearty confidence and 
co-operation of all concerned. Those who have worked longest 
and have had the practical experience need those who come to 
the field with new ideas. These latter need also the benefit of 
the experiences of former years. Bricklayers had been laying 
bricks for centuries but scientific observers recently discovered 
changes in methods and motions that increased the capacity of 
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the workman by three or four times. It is surprising how 
much the practical housekeeper learns from the “arm-chair 
housekeeper” of the popular magazines for women. The 
same applies to the care and training of children or the running 
of farms. It is not a comparison of intelligence or of knowl¬ 
edge. The practical man or woman goes ahead and does the 
thing. The other mau or woman takes the time to think out 
the best way to do it. We need to do both at the present time. 
The contrast is given here to warn against the mistake of too 
much theory and of too much faith in the results of practical 
experience. 

A hoy learning to work with his father, impatient to get 
his work done that he may go and play, needs to be warned 
frequently to use his head and find the best way to do his work. 
The man remembers these warnings with gratitude. 

Did you ever watch ants or wasps at their work, and 
wonder at the aimlessness of much of their running and 
flying? Have you ever been exasperated beyond expression 
with a servant or workman for wasting so much time in 
similar, useless movements? Then have you regretted your 
impatience with the servant when you caught yourself doing 
the same thing? There may be no help for the insect and 
animal. Man need not thus waste his time and strength. Our 
mental activities are as liable to this waste as are our physical 
activities. 

How do these facts relate themselves to religious education? 
Ask yourself if you have taken time to define exactly what you 
expect to accomplish by the religious instruction you are 
giving. You want the students to be Christians. What are 
the exact results you expect to secure as proofs of their 
Christianity ? Have you ever tried to find out the exact effect 
of one of your favorite passages of the Bible on a definite 
number of the students? The mental waste for teacher and 
students comes in connection with these and similar questions. 

In the case of the bricklayer, at least three factors count, 
namely: the definite purpose of every movement; second, the 
selection of the brick ; third, the method of making each 
motion. 

When we undertake such a critical analysis of our own 
work as builders in spiritual things, we wonder at the patience 
of the Master-builder that He has so long allowed us to hold 
our positions. 
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There is sufficient justification for thorough reconsideration 
of the aim, material, and methods of religious education. The 
discovery of more and better ways for conducting our work 
should be welcome to all alike. 

THE PRESENT STATUS. 

There are some features of the present situation that 
should be kept in mind. First, our religious education is a 
part of an already overloaded curriculum. Mission schools 
have undertaken to give the substance of western public school 
courses, teach Chinese language and literature, and teach the 
Christian religion. It is noteworthy that public education in 
the West has found itself overloaded with only the first of these 
tasks. Religion has been excluded from the public schools of 
France and the United States. The same tiling is practically 
true in England. While mission schools have the extra burden 
they also have freedom in their religious education. 

Secondly, it is evident that we have no precedent in the 
selection, arrangement, and grading of the material of our 
religious education as we have in the other subjects in the 
curriculum. We begin religious instruction in the lowest 
grades and continue it as long as we can hold the students in 
our schools. At least two hours, sometimes three hours per 
week are given over this long period of years. If there is any 
selection of the material, it would seem questionable if there is 
sufficient material in the Bible alone to hold the interest 
through this entire course. How many times does the average 
pupil in our mission schools hear the stories of Moses, David, 
Paul, and Jesus? How many times does the child have 
to hear the stories to know them? The child does not object 
to the repetition of the stories but we need not be surprised if 
the adolescent in our middle schools does not respond to a 
course that goes again over the same ground. There has been 
an urgent call in East China for Bible courses. The Curriculum 
Committee of the East China Educational Association offered a 
course that seems to have been satisfactory for primary schools 
but met with some criticism from teachers of middle schools. 
No complete course has proven satisfactory. 

Under the pressure of the overloaded curriculum, some 
schools have been forced to drop the Bible from their regular 
course. In other schools it is given over to Chinese teachers 
who know only a little more about it than their pupils. 
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Recently at a conference of Chinese on Bible teaching in our 
mission schools, particularly in the primary schools, a prom¬ 
inent Chinese pastor pointed out this tendency as a serious 
weakness. He mentioned the fact that when the foreigner 
teaclies the Bible, he teaches it so entirely from the western 
point of view that it is not proving satisfactory to the Chinese 
Christians. These tendencies decrease the effectiveness of our 
religious education. 

It must be acknowledged that the teaching of English and 
other western subjects, together with the work of administration, 
demand so much of the missionaries’ time and strength that he 
has little left for working out these problems single-handed. He 
is fortunate if he gets time to teach the Bible at all, to say 
nothing of testing and experimenting to find better ways. 

The fact that the Curriculum Bible courses in our schools 
are planned and taught with no attempt at correlation witli the 
current Suuday school lessons is a serious loss. It leads to 
confusion and loss of interest on the part of the students. It 
seems possible at least to remedy this defect. 

There is no general agreetneut as to arrangement of the 
books to be studied. There is no general choice evident in the 
use of textbooks as helps to tire study of the Bible. The 
Committee on Religious Education in its report (1919) to the 
East China Educational Association showed the wide variety in 
practice but got very few definite expressions of judgment as to 
relative value of these books. 

Doubtless there are other factors that should be pointed 
out in connection with the present status of religious education, 
but these may suffice for our consideration and show the great 
need of making some changes. It is fortunate that the power 
to make these improvements is still entirely in the hands of the 
mission schools. We are not certain how long we may continue 
to have this freedom. Now is the time to work out an advance 
iu religious education that has not been possible even iu 
the West. 

The present situation calls for an enlargement of our 
ideas as to wliat constitutes religious education. It means an 
enlargement of our aims, but it also means greater clearness 
and definiteness of aim. It means an increase in the quantity 
and variety of the material used in religious education. It calls 
for a greater variety in the methods that may be used in giving 
religious instruction to different grades and conditions of pupils. 
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SOME HELPFUL TENDENCIES. 

There is every reason to believe that the desired change 
will be brought about. It requires courage and faith but 
mission work has always required these qualities. Some tend¬ 
encies in the West are sufficiently promising to save us from the 
charge of foolish optimism. 

First. There is in progress, even in the educational 
systems of conservative European nations, a revolution in 
educational aims, material, and methods. If the nations can 
cease from large expenditures for armament, tremeudous sums 
will be put into education. Under any conditions, except 
anarchy, education will be more purposive and effective. 
Religion is of first importance in all human adjustments. It 
has already shared in the general advance of education. It will 
share as largely in future developments and will be strongly 
influenced by the new ideals. Socialization, right adjustment 
of all social relations, is the goal of educational reform. Chris¬ 
tianity and religious education are inseparable from these social 
relations. This tendency in general education will greatly 
influence religious education in China. 

Second. In the United States there is a distinct awaken¬ 
ing on the part of statesmen, educational leaders, and the rank 
and file of public school teachers to the importance of religion 
in any system of education. They have come to realize that 
vitality of ethical teaching depends on the strength of the 
religious motives. In 1895 the National Couucil of Education 
declared that religious instruction should be given in the 
home and church ; morality might be taught incidentally 
in the school. In 1906, at a conference in Eotidon, an Inter¬ 
national Committee was formed to study conditions and promote 
practical moral teaching and training in all schools. In 
1909 the National Education Association of the United States 
had progressed to the point where it was ready to declare 
“that the teaching of morals must be not only permitted but 
required . . . and the course must be marked out and followed 
the same as any other course of study.” In 1911, it was 
recognized that provision must be made in the school environ¬ 
ment for the practice of the ideals that were taught. In 3915, 
this National Education Association put itself on record by 
word and deed, as recognizing that morality depends on religion 
for its sanction and motive power. Since that time there has 
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been surprising progress in working this out in the public 
school systems of the various states. 

It has been discovered that moral conditions were growing 
worse rather than better, at an alarming rate. A still more 
important discovery in its stimulus to the public schools was 
the fact that the churches were not providing religious instruc¬ 
tion for one half of our school population—12,000,000 out 
of 27,000,000. 15,000,000 with no religious instruction is a 

tremendous national menace. The latest figures for New York 
City are striking. (Religious Education , June, 1919, pp. 
200-203,) Out of 821,000 inhabitants of school age, the Jews 
are providing religious instruction for 65,000, the Roman 
Catholics for 151,513, the Protestant churches for 225,700. 
Corrections for overlapping reduce this total to 353,000, leaving 
468,000 children in the city of New York for whom no 
religious instruction is provided. 78,700 are receiving week¬ 
day religious instruction and of these only 700 are being taught 
in Protestant centers. 

These conditions are giving a great impetus to the in¬ 
troduction of religious instruction in the public schools of the 
United States. A similar tendency is apparent in England. 
(Cloyd, Comparative Education, p. 59.) The demands of the 
various religious interests will reduce this religious instruction 
to the things that are recognized to be vital and fundamental. 
The particular sectarian viewpoint will be left to the various 
religious organizations. This possibility has become a working 
reality and is supported by a sufficient number of national 
organizations to insure its future development and perma¬ 
nence. 

Third. The Protestant churches are planning programs 
for schools of religious education and for departments and 
courses in connection with state and denominational univer¬ 
sities, on an unprecedented scale. The Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy, the Department of Religious Pedagogy 
and Psychology in connection with Boston University, Depart¬ 
ments of Religious Education in connection with the University 
of Illinois are examples. These schools will have a notable 
influence on the young missionaries who come out, during the 
next few years. They will be prepared to undertake the 
necessary research work and will have had experience with 
other methods of religious education than Sunday school and 
•preaching services. 
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Fourth, The organization of religious education com¬ 
mittees in connection with the China Christian Educational 
Association and the various provincial associations affords an 
opportunity for those who are interested in the religious educa¬ 
tion movement to work together and profit by each other’s 
experience. This organization is only in the pioneer stage but 
it has already done much in calling attention to essential 
principles and existing needs. 

For instance, the examination of 423 records from the 
interest tests included in the bulletins shows that after an 
average attendance of four years in mission schools 55% 
failed to get the idea that God has any concern about their 
conduct. Something is wrong. If we cannot get this funda¬ 
mental idea impressed, what ideas are we impressing? If we 
cannot do it in four years how mauy years will it take ? We 
must get it. It is the motive power in moral conduct. 

Again, from the same group of students, we find 55% 
unable to point out concrete distinctions in right and wrong 
conduct among children or young people. The Chinese 
are clear enough in their judgment of certain stereotyped, 
abstract moral qualities. They need to get these put into the 
concrete terms of behaviour in everyday environment. 

These tendencies put improvement in religious education 
in the field of practical realization. They give an idea of lines 
along which progress will come. They provide some concrete 
facts by which to measure results and mark the progress. 

THE FUTURE STATUS. 

How will the changes affect the aim of religious education 
in mission schools? The effects are evident in the report 
of the Curriculum Committee of the East China Educational 
Association for this year. In the case of the primary schools 
there is stated , clearly and definitely , the aim oj each year’s 
work. The aims for the middle schools and colleges are yet 
to be stated with equal clearness. Suggestion is made that the 
teachings should be worked out in the school-room. The 
results of the teaching will be judged not only by ability to 
repeat the catechism correctly, explain the main Christian 
doctrines, or tell the Bible story. The teaching will aim for 
and expect definite expression in the everyday life of the pupil 
in the school, playground, and borne. Too often the aim has 
been to prepare for adult lije or for life hereafter . To these 
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will be added the important aim of living the truth every day 
as the best preparation for the other two. To the aim of 
individual salvation and character, there is being added the 
aim of social redemption and the setting up of the Kingdom of 
God in human society. The importance of the individual is 
not lost but his salvation and character are seen to involve 
more than himself and God. Besides the appeal of the intel¬ 
lectual approach, we aim to appeal to all those God-given 
instincts and feelings that so largely determine our everyday 
conduct. The aim of religious education loses nothing from 
the former practice but gives that a larger influence. 

The change of aim will call for more material. Careful 
grading and arrangement will eliminate the possibility of 
frequent repetition that has hitherto been unavoidable. New 
material will be needed to take the place. There are several 
possible sources from which to obtain additional subject matter. 

If the curriculum aims to help the pupil to make his 
adjustments properly with the other members of tbe group to 
which he belongs, it will find much new concrete material in 
these relations. The Bible will be of primary importance in 
making these adjustments but there are many situations and 
problems in life to-day on which the Bible has no concrete 
teaching material. The principles are there but the child is 
not ready for theory and principles. When a committee 
suggests that “every lesson should be illustrated with one or 
more Bible heroes, with some incident from the life of Christ 
as the great example” one wonders if they are prepared to 
supply 1,452 stories and illustrations suitable to life needs of 
pupils through the middle schools. Three hours per week for 
forty school weeks, plus the other twelve Sundays which ought 
to be correlated, means 132 lessons per year. It is true that 
some of these may be used several times. It is also true that 
much of the material in the Bible deals with adult experiences 
beyond the understanding of children. 

With a larger aim, a larger curriculum, we are forced to 
draw on the material of other subjects. The teacher in charge 
of religious education needs to know the subject matter iu the 
readers, geographies, histories, studies in physiology, hygiene, 
nature studies, sciences, and civics. He will need to draw on 
these also. The lessons need not all be from books and the 
experience of others. Much within the daily experience of the 
pupils can be used and interpreted. We have thought material 
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for religious education limited to catechisms, Biblical texts, and 
memory verses. We are realizing that every truth that has to 
do with right relation with God and our fellow-creatures is 
essentially religious and ought so to be interpreted. 

This brings out a fact that will greatly increase the 
influence of religious education in the schools. There has 
been a feeling that religious interpretation of the various 
subjects of the school curriculum in the classroom is unnatural 
and forced, that it indicated an artificial or undue piety on the 
part of the teacher. The changed attitude of the National 
Educational Association, already described, makes it natural 
and easy to introduce into all the studies the fundamental 
religious truths. The earnest Christian teacher need no longer 
fear being accused of using Sunday school material when he 
relates religion to all of his subjects in a vital way. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that most of us have not been ac¬ 
customed to that way of teaching. We got our education 
in school and our religion, if we got it all, in the church and 
Sunday school. It is becoming possible to get religion as well 
as education in the school A second difficulty lies in the fact 
that we have no textbooks prepared with this purpose in mind. 
Why should not mathematics show the folly of gambling at a 
time when from a moral and religious standpoint we are seeking 
to teach the pupil that gambling is wrong and should not be 
indulged? Why should not the health instruction of the 
classroom be given the power of the religious motive ? Instead 
most of our textbooks discuss the vital issues of life as though 
they had nothing to do with God. 

To some, the time when this will be done in a perfectly 
natural manner may seem far away. One step at a time, we 
have reached a point where we recognize such material as 
legitimate subject matter for religious education along with 
material which is traditionally religious. 

It becomes possible to use much more material from 
Chinese life, literature, and history than we have used. By 
using such material we may remove the objection of good 
Chinese Christians that we present Christianity from our Western 
viewpoint when it might and should be universal. The 
Chinese will make this adaptation in time. We now have the 
opportunity to work with them in the selection of suitable 
material. There lies here a large untouched field of material 
for religious education. In any effort to bring the students 
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into conscious fellowship with God and into Christian relation¬ 
ship with their fellows, we shall need more subject matter than 
we have brought in our Western books. We need not confine 
ourselves to one single book. 

The subject-matter and the method of any course are 
closely related. If the subject-matter is wholly symbolic there 
is only one method of teaching it, namely the medium of the 
spoken or printed word. This is religious instruction. Reli¬ 
gious education calls also for religious training. Whatever 
errors individuals and nations in the West may have made, we 
shall not make the mistake of thinking we can teach morals 
without religion, in mission schools. The dearest understand¬ 
ing of religion comes from daily living ; the strongest of the 
three recognized moral sanctions, religious, personal, and social, 
is the religious. 

Emphasis on one or the other, religious instruction or 
religious training, represents a line of cleavage in opinion and 
viewpoint that runs through all phases of education. There 
are two views that stand out in marked contrast, regarding the 
organization ol educational work. One lays special stress on 
the didactic power of the school iu molding the opinions and 
conduct of the individual. The other emphasizes the educative 
power of the activities of the school community. The second 
is taking a larger place in all education uuder the influence of 
John Dewey and a large number of other educational leaders. 
Seeing this contrast clearly, those interested in religious educa¬ 
tion need not confine themselves to one method or the other, 
but will combine them. 

The religious instruction will go on as before with some 
modifications in the selection and arrangement of the material, 
with greater variety and more that is indigenous to Chinese 
life. There is a variety of methods that need not be discussed 
here. In passing it may be sufficient to emphasize the need of 
getting the pupils, as early as possible, to recognize the 
problems and difficulties they have in their daily adjustments 
and to work out the right solutions together, and in conscious 
dependence on and fellowship with God. This means that the 
personality of Jesus and of the teacher and adult associates will 
have a most important bearing. 

Larger opportunities in the method of religious education 
lie along the line of training. By training, we mean the 
habitual expression of the religious instruction in daily behavi- 
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our in the home, in the school-room and on the playground 
and street. This is what is meant by “ expressional activities” 
as used in the Bulletin No, 2 of the Committee of Religious 
Education. 

Mission schools have a number of undeveloped opportunities 
for religious and moral training. These opportunities have 
been regarded as desirable but not as religious necessities. 
They have entailed more work on the part of teachers and 
principals and so have not been undertaken. We see them now 
as religious necessities, because they supplement our work of 
religious instruction. 

Eirst, there are the opportunities for expressing Christian 
principles through student organizations. More can be made 
of the various stages of social interest such as clubs, scouts, 
societies, etc., than we have done. In these societies we are 
giving the religious training necessary for citizenship in a 
Christian democracy. The social adjustments are all-important 
for the pupils themselves. It is a very difficult undertaking 
to fix their minds on social relations that will come to them as 
adults. I know of one foreign teacher who declines to be 
responsible for tbe formal religious instruction of tbe curriculum 
Bible study and prefers to do his religious instruction through 
these various student activities and the voluntary Bible classes 
connected with the student organizations. In these ways, 
religious education draws on deepseated, God-given instincts 
and feelings which greatly strengthen the intellectual impres¬ 
sions of the student. Without religious interpretation and 
supervision, these activities will fail to bear fruit in Christian 
life and conduct. 

Second, there is a great opportunity on the playground. 
Many of our mission schools, especially the primary schools, 
have no provision for playground. We have not been thinking 
of the playground in any vital relation to the Sunday school 
class. In the class we try to give ideas—an impossible task we 
are told, or create ideals that will control the primitive instincts 
of fear, anger, hate, love, self-interest, pride, ambition, reason, 
perception, etc. On the playground these feelings and instincts 
are the impelling motives in every action. We must use both. 

Third, forms of social service, graded to suit the powers 
and circumstances of the pupils, furnish another form of activity 
to supplement and strengthen tbe religious instruction. David, 
the Shepherd Boy, is tbe starting point for helpfulness to the 
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home group. There is plenty of this kind of service among 
the Chinese to use as a point of contact in interesting the 
pupils in David and in his relation to God. His service to his 
people can be related to service to the neighborhood. For the 
Chinese, cholera is the Goliath with a whole host of unsanitary 
conditions as Philistines. It is not enough to tell these inter¬ 
pretations to a boy who cannot sit still for overflowing energy. 
He may not even see the point. But actual experiments have 
shown that he will go to work and fight the giant for the sake 
of his group and while he is doing it he comes to a new under¬ 
standing of what Christian service and sacrifice mean. 

Fourth, forms of worship that are suited to the age and 
interests need to be worked out. The question of suitable 
chapel and Sunday preaching and Sunday school services is a 
serious one in the majority of schools. The teachers and 
pupils dread the daily chapel exercises when they ought to 
enjoy them. Some study has been made as to forms of worship 
that are most helpful in the West. Recently the writer 
received a letter of inquiry regarding the preparation of possible 
tests that would reveal for the Chinese something of what 
Professor Hugh Hartshorne’s studies have done in the United 
States. (See Manual for Training in Worship, Hugh Hart- 
shorne.) Our worship in connection with the religious educa¬ 
tion in mission schools is essentially traditional and adult. It 
is probable that we can find better ways to lead the students in 
their communion with God. 

By these methods, religious education not only plants 
seeds but prepares the soil and controls the environment, the 
atmosphere in which it is to grow, develop, and bear fruit. 

In this connection a quotation from the report on con¬ 
ditions of religious education in New York City is pertinent. 
U A unified and graded plan of religious education for the 
public school child, including worship, instruction in tact, 
service to others, social and recreational life, though to be 
found in the better type of the Talmud Torah School, has not 
been evolved by any Protestant or Roman Catholic center..... If 
religious education means not only provision for an intellectual 
curriculum, but also provision for environment in which to 
train the child to apply his religion to all phases of life in an 
effort to establish a religious order of society, this lack of 
unified program is fatal.” Religious Education, June, 1919 , 
p. 202. 
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With this enlargement of the function of religious 
education we shall want means for testing the results. The 
International Committee reporting on Moral and Religious 
Instruction and Training in 1908 , expressed itself as unfavorable 
to the use of fixed examinations in connection with moral 
instruction. It is doubtless less desirable in connection with 
religious instruction. Yet we need some way of measuring 
results for the sake of the teacher and the ether pupils who are 
still to be taught. It is of interest to read of certain tests of 
concrete moral and religious judgment that are being prepared 
for measuring the results. They are not in the nature of 
direct examination questions but call for the pupil’s natural 
response to a given situation, not in terms of knowledge, but 
in terms of behaviour. Over one hundred and seventy-five 
concrete acts that children are accustomed to perform are listed 
and graded in relative value. These can be applied in connec¬ 
tion with everyday observations of the child. Another series 
of responses reveal the motives which is equally important from 
the standpoint of religious education. In this connection, 
intelligence tests such as the Stanford adaptation of the Binet 
Tests will be necessary. “Though thou bray a fool in a 
mortar, yet will not bis foolishness depart from him.” The 
wisdom of the writer of proverbs has a pertinent and significant 
bearing in present-day religious education. 

In conclusion, religious education, like all education, must 
remember that human society has passed out of the stage of 
reliance on self-appointed authority. Its great problem of 
readjustment is social and democratic. The adjustment is no 
less imperative in China than in the West. 

In this way we see religious education in its largest and 
truest proportions. It is recognized as the process by which 
human society, consciously and purposely, trains its members 
rightly to evaluate, select, and apply the highest racial ideals. 
It gives us a better understanding of God’s laws and purposes 
in order that we may work in more perfect harmony with them. 
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Theology and Eschatology of the Chinese Novel 

ii 

W. ARTHUR CORNABY 

I ' lN view of the fact that the theology of the more intelligent 
Chinese is mirrored in their books of popular fiction, 
which books tend to perpetuate and propagate that 
theology, it may be affirmed that any wide reading in 
this class of literature will persuade the reader that what may 
justly be called the real religion of China is, after all, based 
upon a remarkably simple system of belief. In a word it may 
be described as a belief in a Supreme aud in Destiny, and in 
at least one, if not several, ghostly administrators of Destiny, 
in accord with the dictates of the Supreme, and based on fthe 
moral character and actions of mortals upon earth. 

In our previous paper, the full results of a study of the 
current fiction of China were tabulated as a belief in (i) a 
Supreme, side by side with whom is (2) Fate or Destiuy ; (3) 
Yen Wang, a vice-gerent of the Supreme ; (4) some local 
deputies of Yen Wang ; (5) supplementary spirits and under¬ 
lings; (6) ancestral ghosts. We shall now deal with these 
seriatim. 

1. The Supreme. In that work of fiction which is so closely 
founded upon the historical records, The Various Realms of the 
Eastern Chou Dynasty OK JiJ 99 Hi iS) embracing a period 
from the 8th to the 3rd century B. C., before Taoism had 
consolidated or Buddhism had been imported, the Supreme is 
quoted as “The Most High” (Ji or else as “High 
Heaven” (J^ ^), or simply as “Heaven” (^c), and except 
in an interpolated fairy-tale of an unconvincing nature (Vol. 
XII, chap. 47) always in a fully reverent fashion. 

Thus we read of High Heaven sending warnings to rulers 
“that they may cultivate virtue so as to ward off calamity, and 
turn adversity into good fortune” (Vol. I, chap. 1). This is a 
more important statement than it appears at first sight. It 
indicates that fate is based on moral grounds; that destiny is 
determined by conduct. It also directs our attention to that basal 
impulse in the minds of the intelligent Chinese, urging them to 
subscribe to their various Benevolent Institutions (aud latterly 
Red Cross Societies) so as to improve or correct their balance of 
merit or demerit in the archives on high. Inner warnings of 
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conscience may, in serious moments, he interpreted as “ warn¬ 
ings from High Heaven.” 

Another reference in these popular Lieh Kuo volumes is 
that which occurs on the return of Prince Double-ears ( 1 j| 5 ) 
after nineteen years’ exile, to bis rightful position as Duke of 
the State of Chin (If). Someone made the remark, “Our 
Prince’s return has been brought about by the will of Heaven, 
and be seems to appropriate that merit as though it were his 
own” (Vol, IX, chapter 36); a colloquial version of the original 
text of the ancient Tso Chronicles {ffc where the words are : 
“May one covet the merit of Heaven as though it were one’s 
own?” In this passage we are reminded of the dictum of 
Shakespeare’s Henry V after the victory of Agincourt: 

“ And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is his only/ 1 

We also remember the Chinese sentiment as to the un- 
luckiness of boastfulness. In the Wu-Han centre, for instance, 
and doubtless in other cities, some of the finest silk shops have 
the character i$£ “humble” on their sighboards, from the 
well-known sentence in the Canon of History: “The full 
invite depletion; the humble receive advantage” (S$j ft 
JjS 3 #)> of which the above passage in the Lieh Kuo is a 
reminder. 

I do not recall a reference to “The Most High ” as such 
in that other equally popular historical novel the Three Realms 
(H 111 iu£ St H) dealing with the stirring events of the third 
century A.D. But in Book IX, chapter 37, there is an adapta¬ 
tion of some well-known words of Mencius, given as: “He 
who accords with Heaven finds repose; he who is insubordinate 
towards Heaven, travail,” with the words added: “In this 
lies Destiny, the principle of which cannot be wrested.” 

It is not to be affirmed that always in the current fiction of 
China (the works, old or new, which are commonly read) the 
Supreme has all the dignity with which he is endowed in the 
ancient Book of Odes ) or with which (under the term “Heaven”) 
he is invested by Confucius. But the above references, and 
many others to be found in other works, are in a line with 
antiquity in this respect. 

On the other hand, when the Supreme is cheapened into 
the Taoist “Immaculate Sovereign ” (3* 4§J), he may be quoted 
in a light and frivolous fashion. In a standard collection of 
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ghostly incidents compiled in the eighteenth century, and called 
What the Philosopher Did Not Discourse Upon (^p ^ fjf ; a work 
which, I believe, has supplied the eschatology of many novels 
published since that time) we find a story of a scholarly mao, 
prone to good deeds, who, in the evening of life, had still no 
son, or even a sufficiency of daily food. When at the point of 
death he told his wife not to encoffin him, for he expected 
to come back agaiu after he had eased his mind yonder. 
Arriving in hades his ghost sought out an official named Li ($) 
and complained to him of the adversities of his own life as 
compared with his merits. Judge Li, having no knowledge of 
the case, said he must be under the jurisdiction of Judge Su 
to whose court he accordingly conducted him. Recrimi¬ 
nations followed between the two judges, ending in fisticuffs. 
Yii Huang was informed that these two justices of the peace 
were at loggerheads. They both sent in an appeal to him, and 
lie, from the recesses of his palace, sent out two maiden 
immortals (fjlj -fj*) each bearing a golden ewer of wine and a 
jade beaker, with the message that His Majesty having all the 
affairs of thirty-six heavens to attend to, had no leisure to see 
after trifling matters of earth. The two judges were to try 
their respective capacities of wine-drinking, and their future 
spheres of jurisdiction would be decided accordingly. Judge 
Li became dizzy at the end of three beakers full, while Judge 
Su managed to imbibe seven. Thus, by a subsequent decree, 
Judge Li (a pun on of Principle) was awarded a jurisdiction 
over three-tenths of the Chinese race, and Judge Su (a pun on 
of Fate) was set over the remaining seven-tenths. Yii 
Huang’s decree further announced that, as hades was already 
crowded with folks who were appealing after the fashion of this 
present scholar, he would add twelve years on to the man’s life 
(though, by rights, it ought to have ended then) so that he 
might go back to earth and inform mundane mortals of the 
real condition of things here (to wit, that only three-tenths of 
the awards on earth follow any moral principle whatever; the 
remainder being decided by non-moral Fate). A weird parody 
this, on the Hebrew book of Job ; or rather, a cynical solution 
of that book’s great problem ! 

Yet we must not generalize too freely on that one sarcastic 
story. In Shakespeare, for instance, we read that, after the 
death of Falstaff, a hostess of low moral type described him as 
having called out “God, God, God!” three or four times, 
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adding: “I to comfort him bid him ’a should not think of 
God ; I hoped there was no need to trouble himself with such 
thoughts yet ” ; where we should manifestly be wrong if we 
said that her remark represented the general feeling of Elisabe- 
than England. For, in the Scene immediately preceding, the 
word “God” is quoted five times with piety and reverence. 
And deep in the hearts of the more intelligent Chinese is a 
latent conviction of the reality of a Supreme worthy of the 
name, if not as yet credited with that holiness which it was 
the special privilege of the Hebrew race to discover and 
proclaim. 

The Supreme not being recognized as holy (though 
possessed of elemental righteousness), and being enthroned so 
far away from the world of men, it necessarily follows that 
there will be little sense of any “offence against Heaven” 
quoted by Confucius in the one passage where the character f|| 
(commonly translated “sin”) has its true scope and value. 
Men need to know God intimately in order to realize sin 
vividly. In the Hebrew drama of Job, it was when that 
worthy man, righteous to all his fellows, had a vision of God 
intimately near him, that the sense of sin was born (xlii, 5-6). 
With an uufocussed Supreme away on the horizon of a man’s 
consciousness, distant and aloof from the foreground as 
The far-dreaming mountains 
That sleep in the sky, 

the only “sins” really recognized as such will be grievous 
wrongs done to a fellow-man. 

But, in that case, conscience warns the wrong-doer that in 
the unseen there is the apparatus of retribution, either working 
irresistibly, and thus called u Fate ”; or else personally adminis¬ 
tered by high intelligences who are deputies of the Supreme. 

2. Fate or Destiny . In a remarkable leading article 
published years ago in the ff* ft. Q ^ (September 27, 1903, 
when that paper was the chief Chinese daily of Shanghai), all 
the various observances commonly called religious were cited 
one after another and then brushed aside with the exclamation: 
“What religion is there in this The only real belief 
apparent to the writer was a materialistic Fatalism,fin which 
he saw no moral significance whatever. Thus he entitled his 
article “ Religionless China ” 0 |fc). But it is usual 

for Oriental journalists to paint with vivid colours, avoiding 
any half-tones; and to express their burning convictions in 
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totalities which ignore for the moment any possible modifica¬ 
tions or exceptions. And with regard to the thinking classes 
of China as a whole, we are right in regarding the oft-quoted 
Fate or Destiny as an irresistible apparatus of retribution. 

Then if we ask further “Retribution for what?” the 
general Chinese answer will be: “For personal wrongs done 
in this life. Or else by one’s parents. Or possibly done by 
oneself in a previous state of existence.” In one of my earlier 
years in China I overheard a question asked concerning a man 
who was born deaf and dumb, a question exactly corresponding 
to that asked by the disciples of Jesus concerning a man who 
was born blind (John ix: 2). A newly arrived neighbour 
asked the brother of the man : “Who did sin, this man or 
his parents, that he should be born deaf and dumb?” and had 
that brother not been a Christian, the answer would have been: 
“One or the other, I suppose.” Indeed, when speaking of an 
albino, my first pundit in the language said to me: “That 
man must have been a bad lot when he was on earth before.” 

In the introductory part of the first chapter of a novel 
called by the composite title of ^ §g ^ which would 

really be in English The Fairy Offspring and Others (pub¬ 
lished in 17751 but still current) we read : 

The Exalted One (Lao Tzd) says : “ There are no definite 
portals to happiness and misery ; men bring them down upon them¬ 
selves" (a quotation from that once-famous tract called ^ Jt ® 
;H), A Buddhist sutra also says: “If you would know the 
deeds of your former life on earth, they are seen in their con¬ 
sequences during this life ; if you would know your after-existence 
on earth, its fortunes are moulded by your present doings.” These 
are true and reasonable sayings. But ignorant and stupid folk 
reflect not on these things. They consider not their assured verity. 
They quote the word Retribution lightly. 

Good fortune is then generally regarded as based on moral 
goodness, personal or ancestral; even as Yang Tzu (jf§ £g 53 
B.C. to 18 A.D.) in his book called Irecepts ft“) says : “It 
is from virtue, not from the stars” g. And in 

things national, at any rate, this belief is a very sane one. 
Indeed, as the great War should have taught the world, a 
belief in Destiny thus interpreted needs to be cultivated by 
every nation upon earth, with former generations in the place 
of ancestors. For nations, unlike individuals, have no after¬ 
life in any unseen region. Retribution is administered on 
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earth. Nemesis follows moral corruption, however long that 
Nemesis may seem to delay. 

We are now to consider the intelligences in the unseen, 
who are regarded as deputies of the Supreme in the administra¬ 
tion of well-deserved retribution, either of a pleasant or painful 
order. 

3. Yen Wang . This name was originally of Buddhist 

origin. In some of the later sutras Yen Lo (gj fg) is one of 
ten, in some others, one of eighteen “ kings” of judges-in-chief 
of the courts of the Buddhist ** hells.Then, in the Sung 
dynasty, China was blessed with a noble statesman, Pao Ch‘eng 
(© ^ d. 1062 A.D.), a Sub-chancellor of unswerving integrity. 
Of him it was said in the capita] : “There is no scope now 
for getting candidates through the Imperial exams, in response 
to bribes, by the use of secret signs previously agreed upon. 
Old Pao, the Yen Lo , is sure to expose the fraud” ; all of 
which, as a good specimen of condensed zven-li , is expressed in 
the nine characters: $ ^ f I 1 ^ This say¬ 

ing gaiuing wide currency during the life of that worthy, he 
has ever since, in the Chinese mind, been identified with Yen 
Lo, and called Yen Wang (|fj 3£). The nine or seventeen 
other judges of Buddhism have been discarded, and he of China 
is universally represented as bolding sole authority, next the 
Supreme himself, whose behests he impartially administers. 
But Yen Wang having been reduced (or, shall we say, exalted) 
to a unity, the Chinese imagination requires that he, not being 
possessed of the attribute of omnipresence, shall have a local 
deputy in every city of the land. 

4. Local deputies of Yen Wang, (a) Ch’eng Huang 
CUB)* The term has been most commonly given to the 
deputy-judge in charge of each city and the region which that 
city controls. The two characters really mean “city rampart ” 
or earth-works, either metaphorically used as Civic Bulwark, 
just as we speak of a noble statesman as a “ bulwark of the 
State,” or else from an ancient notion, dating back perchance 
before the general use of city walls, that the ramparts were 
patrolled by a keen scrutineer of deeds good or evil, together 
with his retainers and underlings, who are but waiting their 
time to mete out the deserved retribution demanded by the 
deeds of every man. It is further believed that the office of 
Ch’eng Huang is held by the spirit of some just man who may 
on earth have been a local celebrity—if any such fully just 
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man has been found in that particular city. Since the Revolu¬ 
tion the Ch’eng Huang temples seem to have fallen into disuse, 
but the conviction which they represent persists in the general 
conscience. 

(£) The local deputy of Yen Wang may be Kuan Yu 
(SU %\) if there be a temple of his on the spot. Western 
readers of the Three Realms novel may be inclined to admire 
Tzu-lung f|) even more than Kuan Yii. But to the Chinese 
mind, Kuan Yii, that mighty man of valour, proud and 
headstrong though he may have been, is the chosen ideal of 
knightly, chivalrous, and inflexible loyalty ; and moreover, in 
that novel be appears after death once or twice, for the encour¬ 
agement of his friends and the discomfiture of foes. This fact, 
in the novel, it was apparently, which led to his full deification 
by the weak emperor Hsien Feng in the year 1854, when the 
Taiping rebels were carrying all before them. In those days 
of general scare the emperor seems to have been reading that 
novel, for he issued au edict saying that Kuan Yii (already 
44 divine” since 1594) had come down in person and utterly 
routed the rebels, and was therefore to be called from henceforth 
whereas the real “Kuan Yii” who truly routed 
the rebels ten years after, happened to be named General 
Gordon. But the historical Kuan Yii was a noble character, 
as well as a doughty warrior, spite the Manchu blunders in 
the matter of his deification. 

Supposing, however, that the Ming emperor, Wan Li 
(ISM)) menaced alike by. Mancbus in the north, and Japanese 
in the east; and the scared young Manchu emperor, Hsien Feng 
(JS.H)) had the power to enthrone a mortal of the 3rd ceutury 
A.D. side by side with the Supreme ( 1 ) the question will arise, 
even in Chinese minds: “Could those emperors, forsooth, 
endow him with the supreme attribute of omnipresence, so that 
he could be within earshot at every temple erected to his 
honour ? ” This knotty problem is dealt with in an interesting 
story, from a work already cited :— 

Not far from Cbinkiang there was a “virtuous graduate’* 
one who, having gained the ksiu-tsai degree, had received 
a further diploma for his known virtues) who was for the time a 
tutor in the household of a certain man named Li. near to whose 
house was a neighbour named Wang, a bad and violent man who 
used to beat bis wife, and who begrudged her the necessities 
of existence. She, being famished so as hardly to keep body 
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and soul together, stole one of Mr. Li’s chickens, cooking and 
eating it. Mr. Li found this out, and informed Mr. Wang of the 
theft. He happened to be full of ardent spirit, flew into a rage, 
seized his wife, and asked her about it, brandishing a huge knife 
over her head with intent to kill her. She being in a great terror, 
accused the tutor in the Li family (Mr. Ma was his name) of the 
theft. Mr. Ma of course denied the accusation, but had no means 
of clearing himself. But finally it was arranged that the case 
should be taken to the nearest Kuan Ti temple, for that deified 
worthy to decide. Now, the divlning-blocks in a temple are a 
pair, rounded outside and flat within. The round side is called 
Yang (a principle which includes all things masculine) and the 
flat side Yin (which includes all things feminine). It was therefore 
agreed that, after due worship arid invocation, the blocks were 
to be thrown down three times. If the flat side fell uppermost 
three times, the woman was guilty; if the round side, Mr. Ma 
would be the culprit. Alas for Mr. Ma, the blocks when thrown 
indicated masculine three times. The violent man Wang put away 
his knife and let his wife go, thinking he had unjustly suspected 
her ; but Mr. Ma being everywhere pointed at as a pilferer, lost 
both his fair reputation and his tutorship, and had to go elsewhere 
seeking employment. 

A few years passed, and Mr. Ma and some scholarly friends 
were consulting the planchette (which, in China, is a v-shaped 
instrument with a projecting style, held by two men over a tray 
of sand, on which the spirit invoked is said to write). In this case 
the writing announced that the spirit was no less than Kuan Ti 
himself. Thereupon Mr. Ma, recalling the incident of the chicken¬ 
stealing, roundly abused the spirit for his lack of intelligence and 
potency on that occasion. In reply to this, the answer came, 
written on the sand: “Ma hsiao-chien , you are about to receive 
an honourable post as an official set over the populace, and should 
know that affairs have their weightier and lighter considerations. 
For you to have been regarded as a chicken-stealer merely meant 
that you lost an insignificant job; while for that woman to have 
been branded as a cbicken-stealer would have meant loss of life to 
her, for her husband would have assuredly killed her. I reflected 
that I myself would rather suffer a damage to my reputation as a 
means of saving a life, than to preserve my reputation intact and 
cause the death of an ill-treated woman. And the Most High 
(noting that I realised the inner principle of benevolent 
judgment, has advanced me three grades in consequence, while 
you continue to cherish resentment against me.” At this Mr. Ma 
felt his curiosity aroused, and asked: “To what grade of honour 
have you been advanced ? If you had already the status of 
Sovereignty (^), what more could be added?” At this the reply 
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on the pJancbette came: “Within the Four Seas in every region 
there are temples to Kuan the Divine. But the real Kuan Yii 
cannot distribute himself among them all. The real Kuan Yii of 
antiquity is on high ‘at the left and right hand of God’ ( 2 :^ 
£/£□) as Wen Wang'in the Odes , meaning His statesman and 
servitor above, after rendering ‘intelligent service’ below). 

He cannot come to earth again. But in every place where the Most 
High finds men of sterling character, He may commission their 
spirits, after leaving the body, to undertake the responsibilities of 
Kuan Yii at this or that temple erected to him.” Hearing this, Mr, 
Ma fully acquiesced in the judgment he had previously received. 

Other possible deputies of Yen Wang, (c) Kuanyin ; (of) 
Maiden Immortals. 

The Chinese mind is of a duplex order. It works in 
couplets, seeking to balance one fact with another. It sees in 
the universe the duality of things masculine and feminine, and 
imagines that duality to be of universal scope. The Most 
High of the earliest classics was a monad. His worship 
became balanced, in Chinese thought and usage, by homage 
to Ancestors. But, being conceived as exclusively masculine, 
the Chinese mind sought for a feminine equivalent, and as He 
was mostly called Tien 

loo A.D.) and Tien was also the visible sky, “Imperial 
Heaven ” became officially coupled (by Han Wen Ti, in the 
15th year of his reign) with “Sovereign Earth,” as the 
recipient of the beneficent emanations of Heaven. 

Thus, at first, even Yen Wang was imagined to be a man 
and his wife ; the latter to adjudge the wrongs of women. But 
the excellent wife of the redoubtable of the Sung dynasty 
making 110 figure iu history, failed to capture the popular 
imagination ; whereas Kuanyin, as the son-giving goddess, had 
become popular ever since the Nestorian influence was at its 
height in the Tang dynasty, which introduced the cult of 
the Virgin Mary. She, therefore, became the compassionate, 
motherly-hearted one, to whom women would naturally 

appeal for the redress of their wrongs. 

Then, as Kuanyin had been adopted by the Buddhists, she 
surely needed some counterpart iii the native Taoism. And so 
the j|I|£ became quoted ; the Maiden Immortals, a generic 
name. 

But is Kuanyin then a generic name (like that of Ch'eng 
Wang and Kuan Ti) it may be asked ? Or is she, forsooth, 
omnipresent? 
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The answer is, I think, that under the diffused influences 
of the Spirit of God, the heart of Chinese womanhood, knowing 
its own motherly compassions, has dared to hope and believe 
that, as the motherly spirit is diffused throughout the earth, 
so it is also diffused throughout the spreading heavens. Isaiah 
leaped to this conclusion from his vantage ground of higher 
divine enlightenment; but the Compassionate One on high 
could not keep the fact entirely secret from the woman-heart 
of vast China, albeit the women of the land might call that 
Divine Compassion by the name of “Kuanyin.” And now, 
wherever the Red Cross is painted on a wall, or wherever it is 
displayed on the sleeve of a hospital nurse, and wherever the 
Name of Jesus is magnified and reverenced, the day is being 
brought nearer when the omnipresent compassion of God shall 
be traced to its true source. 

An instance of the judgment administered by a Maiden 
Immortal is graphically portrayed in a novel already quoted, 
The Fairy Offspring and Others: 

Meanwhile Ho Ch’eng, with the price of her body now in his 
hands (he had sold the daughter of his deceased nephew as a 
slave), and feeling lucky for once, went to the gaming dens to 
increase his store, and—gambled the half of it away ! He came 
back to his cottage that night angry and worried, and threw himself 
on his bed to sleep. 

But soon he seemed to wake up, and saw an official runner 
standing before him, with an iron chain in his hand, who said 
severely : “ Her Celestial Highness has sent me to arrest you.” 

In an instant he was chained and wafted away to the environs 
of Fay land, where ancient fir-trees interlaced their branches, and 
the hills were engirdled with flowing streams. He was hurried 
along a stone-paved path, until he saw before him a palace of 
exceeding grandeur. 

At the doors an attendant with a long flowing beard cried 
“Hall!” and turning within, be announced the arrival of the 
wretch. Full soon a band of retainers rushed out, to drag Ho 
Ch/eug into the hall of judgment, which was entered through doors 
of cinnabar colour. Here he was ordered to kneel.- 

He stole a glance around and saw that the hall was as bright 
as day, being lit by the iridescent beams of a huge pearl suspended 
from the lofty roof. On either side of the dais were some tens of 
young maidens in radiant garb; and in the midst was a majestic 
Princess, wearing a crown of golden pendants. And it was she 
who, with a thrilling voice, said to him: 
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“ Thou worthless one! Thy guilt is great aud manifold. 
Tby life has been spent in hankerings after human flowers, and 
graspings at the revenues of others. Thy snail-like soul has been 
the abode of demons. Thou art no man. 

“ Thy nephew treated thee with undeserved kindliness. Yet, 
taking advantage of his death, thou must needs squander his 
property while yet his bones were scarcely cold. And then to take 
his one orphan daughter who was entrusted to thee, and sell her as 
a slave! Deeds such as these might well make all hearers thereof 
aghast. I know thy doings thoroughly and completely. Thou 
darest make no reply.” 

With that, she commanded that he should be laid prostrate, 
his feet bound, and a hundred blows administered. Stern attend¬ 
ants answered with a shout, and with whips of tiger-sinew 
scourged the man’s back. He cried in his agony: “Spare my 
life! Spare my worthless life!” But after thirty blows had been 
given the Princess cried : “ Stop ! Scourging is too good for him. 
Let him be cast into the cauldron of boiling oil.” 

Instantly a great cauldron appeared before him, with its curling 
vapour ascending. Four attendants dug their huge forks into him, 
and cast him therein. He gave a great cry. Then awoke, to find 
it had all been a dream. But his wdiole body was burning with 
fever, and on his back were great red swellings, which ached 
beyond measure. He groaned without cessation, thinking too late 
of the skilful little nurse who had ministered to her father in his 
last illness. 

In this story we note an interesting characteristic of 
Chinese fiction. Few scenes are laid in hades itself. The 
glimpses of that state, whether celestial or purgatorial, are 
given in dreams. But usually, when the dreamer awakes, he 
or she is represented as bearing some token (here, the fact of 
severe wounds) which serves to assure the imagination that the 
dream is based on unseen reality. 

It is needless to say that in the above story the death of 
Ho Ch’eng soon followed. And what ensued in his case has 
already been suggested by the dream so vividly related. 

5. Supplementary spirits and underlings . Specimens of 
these have been described in the narrative above. In all case’s 
they are the ghostly counterparts of Chine-e retainers, or of 
Chinese yamen attendants on earth, though the latter are 
depicted in as lurid a manner as possible. 

6. Ancestral ghosts. Lastly, as onlookers in the unseen, 
are the spirits of deceased ancestors; not gradually dispersed by 
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diffusion into the universal aura, asCbu Hsi maintained, 

but somewhere at hand if of latter-day generations, either to 
assist the deserving by their mediation, in cases of oppression, 
or to atone in some wise for the erring, by their merit. 

It is interesting to note that this latter characteristic of 
virtuous ancestors was also an ancient Jewish belief (see several 
passages hi Ederslieim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah ), 
and is still held by some modern Hebrews. Thus, in a recent 
paper by C. S- Montefeiori, he says : u More powerful than our 

sins are three forces..the merits of the Fathers, the efficacy 

of the Law [this, in the case of offenders, was debated by St. 
Paul.—W.A.C.] and above all the loving kindness and pity of 

our God.A martyr’s death has atoning power, and the 

virtues of the saints compensate for the inadequacies of the 
modern sinner.” 


I 


Problems of Chinese Psalmody 

C. S. CHAMPNESS 

FEEE well qualified to write on psalmody. Church 
music has been my joy since my earliest days. One of 
my earliest recollections is that of my attempts to join 
in the music of the Solemn Assembly, efforts which, 
through my ignorance, were crowned with failure and humilia¬ 
tion. It was in this wise ; my brother John was a good singer; 
his voice was very clear and true. Three years my senior, he 
was my constant pattern aud the object of my veneration. It 
was my ambition to do what Johnny did. Johnny was fond of 
singing the old rhyme about the Man in the Moon, and his 
premature visit to the East Anglian capital. This rhyme he 
used to siug to the well-known tune “Stella.” Of course I 
was John’s fervent disciple, and was soon proficient in the art 
of singing uusacred words to sacred music. I was taken to 
church one Sunday morning, and when the service opened, 
to my great delight, the organist played the tune Stella. This, 
I thought, was great kindness on his part, to choose music 
which I could so easily sing. Accordingly, at the top of my 
voice, I burst into song ; “The man in the moon came down 
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too soon,” etc., but I was not allowed to proceed further. 
My mother sternly repressed me. In those early days did I 
receive my first lessons in musical taste, and had to learn 
that not every tune was fit to be sung to favorite songs, and 
vice versa. 

As an active member of the committee which has en¬ 
deavoured to fit tunes to the hymns in the Central China Union 
Hymnal, I have recently acquired some experience in psalmody 
as found in China. 

Much attention has in times past been given to the study 
of the service of praise in the Chinese Church, and this study 
needs to be continually pursued, if we are to have efficient 
conduct of the praises of God. 

A recent writer on this subject, Mr. Ruck, has laid 
emphasis on the following of Chinese poetic forms and the 
adherence to Chinese literary canons of poetic writing. To 
my mind, this is not the direction in which our studies should 
proceed. The whole system of Chinese literary criticism and 
form is so very artificial, and places so much emphasis on what 
shall be seen, rather on what shall be heard, that it puts itself 
out of court when we consider practical requirements. When 
we remember that the greater part of our church work is done 
among people who are not deeply educated in Chinese lore, it 
is more important that we should have, in our service of praise, 
the most simple and most practical forms of song and music. 
These we find in Chinese hymus which are either translations 
of Western hymns, or Chinese hymns modelled on Western 
forms. Hitherto this type has had the chief place in onr 
hymnals. I do not rule out some of the excellent colloquial 
hymus which were made by Pastor Hsi, and which are 
enthusiastically used by some of the Chinese churches. In 
my eyes, one of their main recommendations is that they are 
not conformable to scholastic types and requirements. Their 
melodies are crude and monotonous ; but they are eminently 
singable, and for this reason I welcome them. As the Western 
type of hymns prevails, and is likely to do so at present, it is 
with this type I propose to deal, from the standpoint of one who 
has to fit tunes to hymns. 

The most important of all requirements is that rhythm 
should rule the order of characters in a line; and, in the choice 
of a tune, it is more important that the tune selected should 
agree in rhythm with the hymn, rather than that there should 
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be a certain number of notes to correspond with a certain 
number of characters. In some Chinese two-character com¬ 
binations one character, generally the first, is much more 
strongly accented than the second. Many Chinese hymns can 
be sung to either trochaic or iambic rhythms, but there are 
times when the use of a pair of characters, on account of the 
preponderance of accent on one character, makes the singing of 
that hymn to one particular tune a matter of great difficulty. 
This same domination of rhythm, by the preponderance of 
accent on one character, causes much trouble in the effective 
translation of hymns from foreign languages. 

At the end of a line, one needs to be careful so that the 
cadences are set to good rhythmic combinations of characters ; 
a cross accent at such a point sounds very bad, though possibly 
the arrangement of characters according to Chinese taste may 
be all tight; the line is all right to look at, but bad to sing. 
Certain particles in common use, such as the possessive and 

with others should never come on a strong accent. This is 
especially the case in the conventional metres—long, common, 
and short, etc. When the line has ten or more characters, a 
more colloquial style can be safely adopted, but eveu here no 
particle should come where a strong accent falls. Sometimes 
one finds lines have been written in Chinese where accent is 
badly mixed up; one line will be strongly trochaic, and the 
next iambic. 

It may be necessary to afford some explanation of the 
terms iambic and trochaic. The first is applied to such metres 
as long and common or short metre, also the metre of alter¬ 
nate seven and six syllables where the first syllable has a weak 
accent and the second a strong one. 

Praise | God from | whom all | blessings | flow 
When I all Thy ( mercies j 0 my | God 
A | charge to | keep I | have 
I | lay my j sins on | /«?sus 

Trochaic metres are those in which the accent falls on the 
first syllable. These are often seven syllables in length, some¬ 
times alternate eight syllables and seven ; sometimes six and 
five. In one form we find a seven and six syllables in alternate 
lines, the rhythms being alternated. Most Americans know 
the hymn 

Rise my soul and stretch thy wings 
Thy better portion trace. 
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This is about the only hymn of this vigorous metre in 
common use outside those of Charles Wesley, who was very 
fond of using it. 

| Sing we | to our [ conquering | Cord 
A | new tri j umphant I song 
| Joyful | ly his praise re | cord 
And | with a | thankful ] longue 

Should any of my readers feel the poetic impulse stirring 
within them, I recommend such to attempt something in this 
little used metre. Besides the well-known hymn quoted above, 
I have only found one Chinese hymn the rhythm of which 
flowed in this metre ; and this was purely by accident 

These two lines will NOT sing smoothly to such a tune 
as “Morning Light.” I do not think the writer intended 
this effect, but the correspondence held throughout the hymn. 
It was supposed to be a translation of the lines (nowadays rightly 
very unfashionable) 

I want to be an angel 

And with the angels stand, etc. 

Strange that these namby-pamby lines should have dropped 
into such a vigorous metre when they were put into Chinese. 
Generally the converse is the case; a good strong lined English 
hymn will be considerably weakened by translation into 
Chinese ; generally because the Chinese writer has been allowed 
to have his way and produce something which he considers 
elegant ; but is anything but good to be sung. 

My digression has caused me to forsake my duty in 
giving the examples of trochaic metres. Here they are 

Come Thou fount of evtxy Akssiug 
Let us with a gladsome mind 

As a rule a hymn that has printed above it to indicate its 
metre the figures 7 6 7 6 is iambic ; and one printed 8 7 8 7 is 
trochaic, but there are exceptions. There is a fine Easter 
hymn as a rule found in Anglican collections 

Come ye faithful raise the strain 
Of triumphant gladness 

that will NOT sing to the tune used for the Hymn “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” though the syllables are the same 
in number. It needs the excellent tune “St. Keuiu ” by 
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Sullivan. 8 7 8 7 is usually trochaic, but a certain harvest 
liymu runs 

To | Thee O | Lord our | hearts we | raise 
In | thankful | ador | atiou. 

Still better known are the lines 

I’ve | found a | friend 0 | such a | friend 
He j loved me | ere I j knew Him 
The | King of j Love my | Shepherd | is 
Whose ) goodness j faileth | never. 

I once heard of a choir who sang this hymn to the tune set 
to “Jesus calls us o’er the tumult.” The effect was more 
startling than pleasant. 

The people who have to do the work of preparing the 
tunebook to a Chinese hymnal have their work made much 
harder through the neglect of such precautions as I have out¬ 
lined above, by those who have written the hymns. 

The “Sankey” and Keswick type of hymn in Chinese 
presents problems of its own. I am very glad indeed that the 
old favourites of this style have been in use by the Chinese 
Church for many years; but much care should be taken 
in selecting hymns for translation purposes. The sentiments 
expressed in the 'English original are not always suitable for 
expression in Chinese, and in the form in which these hymns 
frequently appear in Chinese, they are anything but intel¬ 
ligible. Why translate such at all? I cannot see what has 
been gained by including such a hymn as No. 543 in the 
Central China Hymnal, “Nothing between Lord nothing be¬ 
tween.” It. sounds mysterious enough in English, and does 
not convey an air of great clearness as hymns should generally 
manage to do ; and in Chinese it is more mysterious than ever. 
One of the most trying tasks that has fallen to my share, was 
the preparation, for the printer’s bauds, of the music for a 
Sankey bymn of somewhat recent date ; ray struggles in 
getting the notes of the refrain so arranged as to be smoothly 
sung to the words, as they appear in the hymnal, made me feel 
that I should like to have used Mr. Roosevelt’s big stick to the 
author of this Chinese hymn. 

The English words are 

Would you be free from the burden of sin? 

There’s power with the blood, power with the blood. 

Such work, especially as regards the Chinese version of 
these words, makes one think of the immortal Mr. Pott, Editor 
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of the Eatanswill Gazette , who told Mr. Pickwick how a mem¬ 
ber of his staff had successfully grappled with the problem of 
writing about Chinese metaphysics, by reading the encyclo¬ 
pedia under the beading China, and then under the heading 
Metaphysics, combining his results in an essay which was not 
spoken of as being illuminating. 

Now and then one of the Sankey hymns has a fine 
stirring melody which has great attractions, but it is often 
better, in using such a melody to make a new hymn, than the 
original words to which the tuue was written. The Glory 
Song, for instance, is worth singing for its tune, but the 
narrow-minded selfishness (unconscious, but there all the same) 
of its sentiments ruins the hymn as an adequate expression of 
Christian thought. Mr. Sylvester Horne perceived this, and 
prepared a fine hymn on the Kingdom of Christ, 

Sing we the King who is coming to reign. 

These words of Mr. Horne’s have been translated well, 
and appear in the Central China Hymnal, and in their Chinese 
form have distinctly raised the tone of that section of the book. 

Once more let me appeal to would-be translators ; be sure 
that the hymn you are undertaking the translation of is really 
worth the labour. Otherwise you will have succeeded only in 
doing what so many before you have done, namely the 
“chronicling of small beer.” 

For those whose musical gifts run in the direction of the 
composition of simple melodies, there is a fiue field of labour 
open. Let such remember that so far our Chinese singers have 
not made much progress in Western music, or music of any 
description, and that the way should be made easy, though not 
too easy. There is no need to confine onesel f to pentatonic 
forms; but, wherever possible, the fourth and seventh of the 
scale should be avoided on strongly accented notes and on 
cadences. Cottman’s tune Daiehurst sounds all right at Dr. 
Horton’s church, but the school children and others who sing 
in the little Chinese churches up country are not likely to 
make as good a job of Daiehurst as they will of Ortouville. 
Improve on Ortonville if you like; but follow its simple 
step-wise and chordal progressions. 

While far from being an infallible guide to would-be 
composers of tunes for Chinese use, and hymns for the Chinese 
service of praise, I think I can, from my experience and very 
full study of the subject, be of help to those interested in this 
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most fascinating subject. I shall be very glad if those who are 
interested in the preparation of Chinese hymns and tunes for 
the use of Chinese Christians, would communicate with me. 
Especially should I be glad to correspond with Chinese who 
have musical gifts ; there is a great future for such people, and 
their number is by no means as small as many suppose. 

All Chinese boys and girls who show any ability to sing in 
tune should receive the best training possible, and they should 
be encouraged to improve themselves, and above all things 
never to be content with strumming pentatonics on the black 
keys of the organ. Boys and girls who do this should be told 
that they are only slaves, who can be content with playing in 
that way. The way of freedom lies in attaining the art of 
playing in full harmony. It is tragic to think of the amount 
of musical talent that lies latent and unused in China. To 
find out the way to bring this into active service is one of the 
most difficult problems that I have met with. One must be 
content to plod and plod and plod. There will be a harvest to 
be reaped some day. 


The Methodists Lay Out a Program 

PAUL HUTCHINSON 


For this reason many conferences are not worth much. 
Hastily gathered, or composed of people who have little idea of 
what they are attempting to do, they spend their days in fruit¬ 
less talkiug, and adjourn after passing meaningless resolutions. 

By the same test the Program Conference recently held by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Peking was a gathering of 
value. Ostensibly in session from January 27th to February 
xotb, it was working throughout its sessions upon a background 
of months of intensive study. 

Some of the newspapers have carried sensational accounts 
of the Methodist meeting. Advertising of a certain kind is 
probably of value even to a missionary enterprise. But it is 
due the missionary body, as well as the Methodists, that there 
should be a clear statement as to what actually occurred at 


m 


HE value of a conference depends largely upon its back¬ 
ground. Not a great deal more can be taken out of 
such a gathering than the delegates bring to it. 
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Peking. The report here given has been culled from the 
official records. 

The Program Conference owed its existence to two things : 
the Centenary campaign of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States, which has greatly increased the financial 
resources ol its missionary enterprise, and the sense of crisis in 
the life of the Church in China. The gift of $40,000,000 to 
foreign missions constituted a challenge to the Church on the 
mission field. Without wise administration and an unpreced¬ 
ented advance by the native church the increase in funds 
threatened to prove a curse rather than a blessing. And the 
Methodists have felt the same sense of an immediate need to 
do great things to influence China that has been felt in all the 
Christian bodies. 

The Centenary funds made possible a unique method of 
studying the situation. The estimates upon which the Centen¬ 
ary money was raised were made in 1916; obviously they are 

out of date now. The monev that was called for then has lost 

✓ 

half Its purchasing power. The two considerations demanded 
that there be a new program lor the church, and that it be 
planned to secure a maximum of effect at a minimum of 
expenditure. 

To China in September of last year returned Bishop W. S. 
Lewis and Dr. Ralph A. Ward, fresh from the triumphs of the 
Centenary campaign in the United States. Dr. Ward, who is 
the China secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist B^piscopal Church, was at one time a missionary in 
Foochow. He knew, as Bishop Lewis knew, that the first 
thing needed was the ability to approach all questions from a 
nation-wide standpoint. 

Starling with the session of the North China Conference 
held in Peking in September, Bishop Lewis and Dr. Ward 
visited the seven conferences of the church in China. In each 
one long sessions were devoted to discussion of the problems 
and program of the conference. Chinese opinion, in particular, 
was invited. Better, it was forthcoming. It was not uncom¬ 
mon for dozens of Chinese preachers to take the floor in a single 
session, talk two minutes directly to some point under con¬ 
sideration, and sit down when their time had expired, having 
made clear the Chinese point of view. 

When one conference had told its story the party moved 
on to the next. And as it moved it grew. Leading pastors, a 
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few selected laymen and missionaries were gathered and carried 
along. Thus it happened that when the Fukieri conferences 
were reached there were men from Peking and Chengtu on 
hand to study the achievements and suggest remedies for the 
failures of those regions. 

Before Dr. Ward began his tour last September there were 
only three men alive who had been in every one of the seven 
annual conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
China. When the special cars of the train that reached Peking 
January 26th, discharged their occupants they contained more 
than seventy-five people who had a first-hand knowledge of 
mission work beside their own. Some of them had taken the 
wide swing into every part of the mission field. 

When the Program Conference got under way at Peking it 
was made, from the beginning, a place for free discussion. It 
began with a week or more of reports from the conferences. 
In turn they took the platform ; told what they were doing ; 
told what they planned to do ; displayed the maps and charts 
that made the whole thing graphic. 

And it was made graphic. A separate building was 
rented, and in it a modern map and chart making department 
installed. The draughtsmen there had but one aim : to make 
the job before the Methodists so plain that no one could 
mistake it. At times they worked the night through in order 
to have material ready for the opening of the session in the 
morning. When the gathering closed it was found that they 
had produced m new maps and charts, some of them fifteen 
feet square, and all done in duplicate. 

After the conferences had told their story the task was 
attacked from a different standpoint. Ten committees were 
raised to study different phases of work : evangelistic, educa¬ 
tional, medical, young peoples’ work, literature and public¬ 
ity, missionary training, work for missionary wives, social 
betterment, building construction, mission organization and 
promotion. The delegates—there were more than a hundred 
of them, the majority Chiuese—were allowed to choose the 
committees on which they wished to serve, and these groups 
sub-divided their work so as to insure careful consideration of 
all questions. Any delegate was at liberty to call for the 
discussions of any matter that seemed to have a bearing on the 
future work of the church. These committees then presented 
general programs to apply to the church as a whole in China. 
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A hasty glance at the program thus evolved shows how 
greatly the Christian enterprise is being influenced by the 
social awakening of the hour. The evangelistic program thus 
puts its largest emphasis upon institutional work; the educa- 
tional plan is built to relate the school, even the theological 
school, to the community ; the young people's society is called 
upon to concentrate its attention upon social service ; the 
missionary’s wife is urged to give her time to the helping of 
the wives of the Chinese pastors ; and numerous other instances 
could be cited. 

The entire program is to be issued in book form, and 
should be a valuable document to the student of missions. As 
far as the writer knows this is the first time that a mission, 
with its work as widely scattered as is the Methodist, has ever 
studied its task on such a scale or worked out so well-rounded 
a program. In the meantime, the following rapid summary of 
the actions taken may be of interest. 

The evangelistic program, after outlining the work which 
may be done in an institutional church, provides for the 
establishment of at least one well-staffed, well-equipped church 
of this kind in every conference. The central church in each 
district of each conference is to be conducted along institutional 
lines, and there is to be some form of institutional service in 
every church. Plans for the conduct of special evangelistic 
campaigns, as evolved in North and West China and in Hing- 
hwa are given, with particular attention to methods of con¬ 
servation. The development of self-support along lines that 
have proved practical is provided. Church membership require¬ 
ments are raised, the stress being still upon the ability to repeat 
certain things. Literacy for every church member is declared 
to be one of the goals of evangelistic endeavor in the next five 
years. 

The educational plans, after laying down general principles 
as to the aim of church schools aud their relation to those of 
the government, lays out a plan of organizatiou which will 
run from a national educational board down to local boards in 
every community where there is a day school. At the head of 
this will be a General Secretary of education, with an associate. 
The associate is restricted to the giving of full time to the 
interests of the Methodist schools. Emphasis is to be laid 
upon the development of primary schools, and the plan calls 
for the elimination of the present distinction between the 
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system of the Board of Foreign Missious and of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and their administration as a unit. 
Self-support in the lower schools is to be stressed. A minimum 
wage scale for teachers is to be adopted. The work of the 
union universities is to be reinforced by the establishment of 
junior colleges at Nanchang, Chungking, and Taianfu. A 
junior college for women, to be located at either Tientsin or 
Peking, is projected. A college for women is to be opened at 
Chengtu. This will be a union institution. 

Of particular interest was the program as adopted for theo¬ 
logical .schools. A shift in the emphasis of the curriculum is 
called for. Sociology, social psychology, agricultural produc¬ 
tion, rural economics, religious education—these are to be 
given prominent place in the course. In the place of Greek, 
theological students not doing college post graduate work will 
be asked to study English. The Chinese classics are to receive 
greater emphasis. Before entering upon a theological course, 
or at some time during the course, each student is to spend at 
least a year iu the work of the church. Theological faculties 
are to lead in recruiting for the ministry. 

In the medical field there is to be a wide diffusion of the 
system of dispensaries so successfully developed in the Yenping 
conference in Fukien. Hospitals are to be modernized ; 
minimum staff requirements set; the medical school at Tsi- 
nanfti to be supported. The plans for the development of 
vocational schools, for the use of the phonetic script, for the 
production and distribution of literature, for the building up 
of a lantern slide bureau, and for the securing of a staff of 
technical missionaries to superintend the building construction 
required, are all well worked out 

To put this ambitious program through there is to be a 
national office in Shanghai, under the direction of the bishops 
of the church in China, and whoever they may call upon to 
head the advance organization. Two main committees, oue 
the Committee of Editing, Estimate, and Survey and oue the 
Directing Committee will have charge of giving the program 
its final form and carrying it out. There will be a bureau of 
lantern slides ; a bureau of publicity ; and a bureau for the 
development of the spiritual resources of the church. The 
latter, it is understood, will be under the charge of Dr. Chen 
Wei-ping. Field secretaries will assist the district super¬ 
intendents iu putting through the program in the various 
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conferences. In so far as is possible these field secretaries will 
be Chinese. 

The preliminary work is already under way. By vSep- 
tember it is hoped to have the campaign in full swing, with 
lantern lectures available in every part of the church ; a great 
evangelistic campaign, and the enrolment of intercessors. The 
securing of those who will take upon themselves the obligations 
of Christian stewardship will follow. No financial campaign is 
likely until it has been amply demonstrated to the Chinese that 
the church has a program worth financing. 


China for Christ Movement 

SHANTUNG. 


their own than former movements.—J. H. Irwin. 

TSINANFU 

has organized a church evangelistic committee which is purely 
a Chinese union committee, and has extended its scope so 
as to include four foreign representatives on the invitation of 
the Chinese. This union committee will assume the direction 
of the Cbiua for Christ Movement. All Christian bodies within 
the city excepting the Seventh Day Adventist and the Church 
of God Mission are represented on the union committee. They 
ordered 1,000 copies of Bulletin No. i, and 10,000 copies of 
Bulletin No. 2 for distribution in Tsinanfu and outlying 
districts. The chairman is Mr. Tang Shu Mei, care of the 
Tsinan Institute.—WiLMOT Boone. 

CHANGSHA 

has a union committee organized by the Chinese Christian 
leaders for the China for Christ Movement. All foreign mem¬ 
bers of the Changsha Missionary Association have unanimously 
offered to assist the Chinese Union Committee in any way that 
may be desired. “In my own judgment this must be both a 
union undertaking and also a work undertaken by the indi¬ 
vidual churches in the city and in the surrounding districts. 




ENGCHOWFU has organized somewhat on the same 
lines as they did in Cbefoo, and the people are taking 
interest in the Movement as something more specifically 
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As a church we are taking up the matter at once.” The China 
for Christ Movement is one of the topics that will be very 
carefully discussed at the Conference of our church to be held 
next week. There is reason to believe that the China for 
Christ Movement is going to mean a big forward movement in 
our church here in Hunan under Chinese leadership.--J. H. 
GOTTEBERG. 

TIENTSIN 

published 50,000 copies of Bulletin No. 2 and distributed 
same, although public addresses in connection with the distri¬ 
bution were not allowed by the police. A union committee 
has been appointed and funds are being raised for a full time 
Chiuese secretary for the Movement.—J. W. Nipps. 

SHAOHINGFU 

already has a union evangelistic committee with six Chinese 
and three foreign members. A. F. Ufford is the chairman of 
the Committee. 

AMOY 

has a union evangelistic committee which is able to represent 
the movement there. Rev. G. M. Wales is the one to 
write to. There is no need for a union committee for the 
surrounding district, as there is but one church, L.M.S. and the 
two presbyterian bodies being already united. The greatest 
help the committee caii render to Amoy is to furnish news 
of what is being done elsewhere so as to give suggestions aud 
inspiration. I take it that Bulletins will be issued from time to 
time for that purpose. The work must be done by the people 
in every place for themselves but mutual inspiration aud 
suggestions are worth a great deal.— H. P. DePree. 

HANGCHOW 

has a union committee with a full time foreign and full 
time Chinese secretary. Copies of Bulletin No. 2 were 
distributed during the Week of Evangelism to members of the 
Provincial Assembly, Provincial Lawyers Association, Provincial 
Educational Association, and Chamber of Commerce. “We 
are now dividing our city into various areas for effective church 
occupation, planning out our future occupation and will make 
this the basis of appeal to our students in the college for 
volunteers for the ministry.” A big phonetic conference is 
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planned for March 19th. “In our plans for city occupation 
each church group hereafter will have a definite responsibility 
for a certain part of the city. This division, however, does not 
in any iron dad maimer preclude other denominations coming 
into a given district, provided there is first mutual consultation 
and the new church is not too near existing work.” The Week 
of Evangelism was followed by meetings in twelve centers. All 
subjects related to the China for Christ Movement. Special 
tickets of admission were issued for each meeting. 

PEKING 

has appointed a committee of 100 representing different 
churches and expects to do all it can to make the Movement a 
success there, 

OTHER PLACES. 

The Hankow Diocese of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung 
Hui has voted in favor of the China for Christ Movement, and 
adopted a program with six points. 

The Ichang Missionary Association has taken up the 
Movement for consideration. 

The Chekiang diocesan of the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung 
Hui has voted in favor of the Movement. 

The East of Asia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church North expressed itself as desiring to co-operate fully in 
the Movement. The same is true of the Southern Methodist 
Church. 

The Hainan Presbyterian Church in Hainan has voted its 
hearty co-operation in the Movement. 

CITIES VISITED. 

Dr. Cheng, Mr. Yui, and Mr. Lobenstiue have spoken on 
the Movement to various groups in Peking, Tientsin, Tsinanfti, 
Shanghai, Soochow, Canton, Hongkong, and Amoy. 
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The Inter-Church World Movement 


HIS Movement continues to grow. Dr. William Hiram 
Foulkes recently said that the Inter-Church World 
_ Movement is not seeking organic union of denomina¬ 
tions, its aim is co-operation in the field so that Chris¬ 
tians “can sing without making angels weep.” 

On February 7th, 8th, and 9th the National Conference of 
church women met in Washington, D. C., under the auspices of 
the Inter-Church World Movement. 280 delegates, represent¬ 
ing 21 denominations, 40 mission boards and 31 States, were 
present. The report of the Conference calls upon Christian 
women to accept their duty to humanity in this hour of oppor¬ 
tunity. Some tilings said in the final report are given below: 


“ We believe that there is ouly one power adequate to meet the 
needs of these tremendous times—the power of Jesus Christ through 
his Gospel.” 

u It is our belief that the way out of our present difficulties and 
dangers lies in the full acceptance of the leadership of Christ and in 
loyal obedience to his program.” 

“ We believe that within the Christian Church are enfolded the 
mightiest agencies which can be released to make the will of Christ 
regnant amongst nations as amongst individuals.” 

41 We believe that the hope of the present situation lies in the 
possibility of arousing the Church of Christ to reconsecrate itself to 
the promulgation of His Gospel and to pour out its life iu the 
service of mankind.” 

“In the Inter-Chnrch Surveys we have for the first time in 
history an opportunity for all Protestant missionaries to know the 
magnitude of the whole task, evangelistic, social, industrial, and 
educational, at home and abroad. In the Inter-Church program we 
have for the first time an opportunity for all who hold the Gospel in 
its fullness and simplicity to plan together, to pray together, aud to 
work together in the unity of the spirit of their common tasks.” 

“ We urge upon Church women enthusiastic co-operation in 
the program of the industrial department of the Inter-Church World 
Movement in its effort to secure the interpretation of the spirit of 
Christ in all the social and economic relations of life. The ethical 
standards of a Christian nation require that life be safeguarded by 
fair economic standards, by the physical care of mother and infant, 
by the abolition of child labour and substitution of universal 
elementary education, by the suppression of unwholesome amuse¬ 
ments and by the civic provision of innocent and invigorating 
recreation.” 
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“The safeguarding of the health, happiness, and welfare of 
young women through wise legislation and social reforms should 
also rest with peculiar urgency upon the hearts and consciences of 
Christian women.” 

“We further urge upon all Church women everywhere that 
they generously support the program of organized motherhood for 
the children of the world.” 

On January 31st and February 1st 221 laymen, represent¬ 
ing 30 States and 28 denominations, attended the National 
Laymen’s Conference in Pittsburg at their own expense. They 
unanimously pledged themselves to the personal extension of 
the knowledge of Christ through (1) day by day evangelism, (2) 
better service to the communities, (3) better support of all 
organizations intended to develop young life, (4) industrial and 
racial justice, (5) greatly multiplied hospitals, (6) strengthened 
schools both week-day and Sunday, (7) an adequately paid 
ministry. At this conference Roger Babson, a noted statisti¬ 
cian, cited statistics to prove that “the greatest factor in busi¬ 
ness life to-day is religion.” 


Our Book Table 


Thk China Year Book, 1919-20. By II. T. Montaoue Brel and H, G. 
W. Woodhead. George Rout ledge & Sons , Lid. 21 /- net. For sale 
in Shanghai by Kelly & Walsh , Ltd., @ $8 Mex, 

This book of 762 pages is in its fifth year of publication. It is 
packed full of information of interest to all who desire to study 
developments in China, but particularly to those concerned with 
trade therein. There are many articles, of varying length and 
thoroughness, of value to the student such as “ People and Lan¬ 
guage,” “Products,” “Minerals,” “Commerce,” etc., which go 
back in most cases to origins. This statement we have not noted 
elsewhere: “The poppy has been grown in China and opium 
known to the Chinese medicinally for 1,000 years; the practice of 
mixing opium with tobacco for smoking purposes was first intro¬ 
duced by the Dutch from Java into Formosa and thence to Atuoy 
and the mainland of China.” Oue often wants to know how the 
trade of China with the world is developing; a general knowledge 
thereof is obtainable in a book of this kind. Under the head of 
“Chinese Post Office” there are included brief summaries of 
political conditions in each province of value to those who do not 
see many magazines dealing with this subject. A history of China’s 
“Currency” is well worth reading by itself; it also deals with the 
origins of brass and copper coin and paper currency. Matters 
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political, military, financial, naval, judicial, religious, etc., are all 
touched on. One wonders why', tinder the head of “ Religion,” no 
national Christian organization in China is mentioned except the 
Chung Hsva Sheng Kung Hui. Mission statistics from the China 
Mission Year Book of 1917 are reproduced in large part. The 
information on matters commercial is more extensive than that on 
matters religions or missionary. In connection with a list of “ For¬ 
eign Colleges in China’ 5 we note that the name of the President of 
the Shanghai Baptist College is that of one who ceased to hold this 
position nine years ago ; furthermore, two Baptist institutions are 
spoken of in this connection where for nine years there has only 
been one. Again the information from Shantung Christian College 
is very much out of date. The name given for the President is one 
who has been dead for five years and the three departments thereof, 
which are treated separately, have been linked up since 1917 and 
all put into one place under one President. We have to confess 
that when we came across these statements, the inaccuracy of which 
we could check up, we were somewhat disappointed as it raised the 
fear in our mind that some other facts which we could not check up 
might not bear investigation. 

A very useful list of the names of those prominent in Chinese 
circles under the head of “Who’s Who’’ is also given. The book 
appears to be more useful along the lines where public documents 
are available for the information contained therein, but less so 
where original research or investigation is concerned. It is the 
type of book that one who needs a compact book of reference on 
China cannot well do without. 

R, 


A Litter Gar r .and from Cathay: Being a translation, with Notes , of 
some poems of the Jong Dynasty. By T. Gaunt, M,A, On sale at the 
Mission Book Company. Biice $1. 

Iti these days of problems and bustle, impelled by the practical 
and inspired by the pragmatic, it is good to find a busy worker 
having time and desire to work in the field of Chinese poetry. 
Whilst there are only fourteen poems, by eight writers, in the 
modest book before us, there is a wide Tange of subjects, and in 
addition to the notices ot the writers piefixed to their poems Mr. 
Gaunt presents many other interesting facts gleaned from an 
obviously wide and careful study The translator has succeeded 
in creating the atmosphere in which tlie poets lived and thought 
and wrote, enabling us to get their outlook on their own times, and 
learn something of their sorrows, failings, and aspirations The 
translation is faithful and vigorous, affording us a vivid interpre¬ 
tation of Chinese life and thought; in some passages the expressions 
are well-nigh onomatopoetic, and should we feel the diction is 
Strained we can turn to the Chinese originals at the Chinese end of 
the book. Seeing that Mr. Gaunt is so well able to preserve the 
color and fragrance of the original bloom, we trust he will he able 
to cull still further from the as yet uneujoyed wealth of Chinese 
poetry. 


G. M. 
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The New China Review. February 1920, Office of The New Chinn. Re¬ 
view. 73 < haoufoong Road, Shanghai. Subscr prion rate: Gt. Briiain t 
25/-; U.S ., G $6 50 ; China and Japan. Mex. $7 50, all post free. 

The articles which stand out in this issue are, first, a critical 
study by R. F. Johnston, under the head of “The Romance of an 
Emperor,” in which he attempts to dispose of the idea that Tung 
Kuei-fei, the favourite concubine of the Emperor Shtin-ehih, was 
in reality Tung Hsiao-ynan, a literary and artistic courtesan of 
Kiangsu He also shows that the story that Shun-ehih did not 
die but, as a result of grief over his favourite’s death, abdicated and 
entered a monastery has little more support than that of literary 
invention Under the head of “Chinese and Sumerian” the Rev. 
Hugh W. White, D.D., deals with the relation of the ancient 
Chinese and Sumerian scripts. Some interesting similarities are 
brought out. though as to whether tiie original scripts have a 
common origin we are not finally told. Prof. E. H Parker deals 
with “The Japanese-Chinese Question ” and aims to show the 
interest of the Japanese in Mongolia, in the eastern parts of which 
they settled long before the Chinese did or claimed to have done. 
He discusses the relation of Japan and China from this interesting 
historical viewpoint. Other articles add to the interest of this 
number. 

R. 


The Cam. of the East. By F. W. S. O'Nwtm. London: James Clarke 
& Co. r/6 . 

This is a book of 127 pages giving sketches from the history of 
the Irish Mission to Manchuria. It admirably does what it set out 
to do. Such reviews are very useful and encouraging historically. 
For one thing the mission was discouraged because only two Chinese 
had joined the Church after nine years of evangelistic and medical 
work. In Ireland there was talk of giving up the mission. How 
fortunate they didn’t. For abundant harvests have been gathered 
since and thrilling chapters have been written on life’s pages. It is 
well, too, for us to be reminded of Burns, Dr Hunter, and Mr. 
Wylie, Mr. O’Neill has written a most inspiring book. 

E. M. 


The Isolation of Japan. An Expos& of Japan’s Po* iT'Cax P-ssirmN 
After the War. By the author of The Problem of Japan. Published 
by C L. Van Eangknhuvsen Amsterdam , 19/9 . Paper covers. Pp /50, 
6'A X 9 A" 

This pamphlet is a sequel to the previous work of the anony¬ 
mous author to which he frequently refers in confirmations of his 
judgments. 

He is presumably a Hollander, and is able to view world 
affairs from a somewhat detached point of view. There is a 
treatment in eleven chapters of the Far Eastern situation of about 
a year ago. Hence some of it as, e g , Cb. Ill on “ Pro-Wilson or 
Anti-Wilson ” has a remote sound «s of ancient times. As {p 42) 
“ The peoples themselves and not mouarchs, generalissimos, 
premiers, and foreign ministers, have decided that certain ideals for 
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which they have made their sacrifices shall now no longer be 
considered in the abstract, but they must be realized in the concrete. 
From every quarter of the globe men and women are saying their 
say, and demanding that the ideals embodied in President Wilson’s 
program for a League of Nations shall go into fulfilment.” (Where 
are those “ peoples” and those “ ideals” at the present moment?) 
The last six chapters expose the causes of the ‘'Isolation of 
Japan,” which the author fears will culminate in another great war. 

a 


An Enquiry into the Scientific Efficiency of Mission Hospita.es in 
China. By Harold Balme and Milton T, Stauffer. 

This is a paper presented at the Annual Conference of the 
China Medical Missionary Association and is the joint work of Dr. 
Balme, Dean of the School of Mediciue, Shantung Christian 
University, and Mr. M. T. Stauffer, Secretary of the Committee of 
Survey and Occupation, China Continuation Committee, Shanghai. 
It is based on a questionnaire which was answered by all but 18% 
of the hospitals to which it was originally sent. It is a summary 
of valuations of medical work by those in charge of the hospitals 
concerned, and shows the present status of medical mission in the 
light of the best standards. Each poiut dealt with is illustrated 
by charts. A few of the facts brought out with regard to hospitals 
reporting are, that at present on an average there is one mission 
hospital bed to over 26,640 people in China; 58% of the hospitals 
are unable to clothe the patients in clean hospital garments; only 
8% have a pure water supply; 50% seldom or never bathe their 
patients; 72% state that they are unable to base their medical 
and surgical work on pathological investigations. The general 
conclusion of the paper is that a large proportion of the hospitals 
are working under most severe handicaps. We are not surprised 
to find appeals for 205 more qualified Chinese doctors, 148 new 
foreign nurses, and 401 new Chinese graduate nurses, new or 
enlarged buildings at a total of Mex. $5,035,800, new equipment 
at a total cost of $862,300 and increased appropriations from the 
home boards amounting to a total of Mex. $383,300. Such a 
report helps one to understand where some of the money now 
being raised in the West will go to put existing mission work on 
a sound foundation apart from the problem of starting new work. 

R. 


Report of the Third Conference of Employed Officers of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of China. Hm^chow, Novem¬ 
ber 1919 . Association Press of China. 

The “Foreword” speaks of this Conference as “an illustra¬ 
tion of national and international co-operation.” It represented a 
secretarial staff in China of 102 foreign and 240 Chinese : these 
came from five nations and sixteen provinces. The principal part 
of the Report consists of reports of six commissions which represent 
the tendencies in the thinking of the Y.M.C.A. group. These 
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should be studied by all. Of the four Conference addresses which 
are reproduced three have to do with the relation of the Association 
to the churches, a subject of timely significance. The report 
furnishes an opportunity to study the outlook of theY.M.C.A. in 
China and especially' of its relationship to the churches. 

R. 


Broken Chtna. A Vocabulary of Pidgin English. By A. P. Hill. 

Illustrations by C. B. Weiss. 1920. Shanghai: A. P. Hill and C. B. 

Weiss Publishers. 4' X 5 %■" 

A11 Introduction of eight pages informs 11s that “To most of 
us a warm recollection of China days is that of the first interchange 

of speech.in the quaint phrases of pidgin English.” 

“ The object of this book is to collate the pidgin English expres¬ 
sions which are not wholly self-explanatory.” The “Vocabul¬ 
ary” begins with Abacus, Abutilon, Agar-agar, Altai, Altar of 
Heaven, Aniseed, Argols, Arrow War, Audience, Right of, all in 
the first three pages, and closes with Wheelbarrows (2% pages) 
Wood Oil and Yanien, none of which has any connection with 
“pidgin English,” but seem to be taken from Dr. Giles’ “Glos¬ 
sary of Reference.” Now that the English and Chinese languages 
are “going out” this work might be used in Language Schools. 
It is to be pointed out that the title is inteuded to be humorous. 

S. 


§3 M $•' If it 1$ T # A Phonkt c Vocabulary ob Mandarin Comparing 
National and Northern Pronunciations, zvi/h which is incorpor¬ 
ated a four-figure telegraf hie code. By Rev. A. R. Mackenzie, Yung- 
ling , via Monk den. 8 cents per copy ; 3 7 cents Jor 5 copies; $3.20 jor 30 
copies Order fi om the author. 

The chief difficulty to be met with in devising a system of 
National phonetics for China lies in what are called the “split” 
sounds. In South China there ate words pronounced “ching” 
and others pronounced “tsing.” Al.-o some pronounced “cbii” 
and others “ tsii,” etc In Northern China these words are all 
alike pronounced “ cli.” The sound “ts” followed by “i” or 
“ ii ” does not exist. Consequently when a teacher instructs a 
class in the use of phonetic script he has to explain that in the 
system being studied there are two ways of spelling what in 
Northern language is the same sound. This makes things difficult 
for the teacher and confusing for the pupil. It would be easier for 
people in the North to make a phonetic system of their own than to 
teach the “National” system. But the advantage of having one 
system universal for the whole of China is so great that enthusiasts 
in the North are willing to take much extra trouble to secure 
this desirable end. Mr. Mackenzie’s book is a valuable help to those 
who have to deal with the above mentioned difficulty. 

J. D. 


S8DLING ALD TO BUY THE FlKLD. By MARSHALL BrooMHALL, M.A. MOV- 
gan & Scott , London, and China Inland Mission, Shanghai, fd. net. 

This little brochure of 58 pages is another testimony to the 
power of believing prayer as exemplified in the life of Hudson 
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Taylor and tbe history of the China Inland Mission. It shows 
that while prayer can and does accomplish wonders it does not 
therefore insure that the one who Jives tbe “ life of Faith ” shall 
not be sorely put to at times. Hardships may be his lot, as it often 
was that of Hudson Taylor and that of Paul. But, as one sees 
from tbe story of the China Inland Mission for the past fifty years, 
“Jehovah Jireh ”—“The Lord will provide”—is a safe motto to 
live by, and we need just such examples as that of this Mission to 
encourage us in greater boldness in “attempting great things for 
God, and expecting great things from Him,” 

F. 


Towards Reunion. By Church of England and Free Church writers, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Marlin's Street, London. 7/6 net. 

Including its interesting preface this illuminating and stirring 
book contains 398 pages. In 14 addresses different members of the 
Church of England and the Free Churches voice their convictions. 
They all aim to create a better understanding of the problem of 
Christian unity, which is treated from its spiritual, historical, and 
practical aspects: its relation to democracy also is brought out. 
Taken together these addresses envision the “new ranges of 
power” open to a united Christianity. The difficulties of closer 
union are frankly admitted, the dangers of the present situation 
recognized, and the absolute necessity of more visible Christian 
unity persistently urged. By reason of their unity of desire the 
writers are pioneers of a new Christian consciousness and prophets 
of a new church. They are voicing the longing of an increasing 
number of Christian hearts for full oneness with Christ and 
Christians—a longing that must not be forever denied. These 
stirring utterances are the ' elan of a unifying spirit/ The writers 
are looking at ideals of Christian unity over its barriers; their 
growth in spiritual achievement has put them head and heart above 
the barriers. The oneness of tbe life in Christians will finally 
force its way though these barriers just as the life in a seed tears 
apart its encrusting bonds. 

We must not give up hope about achieving Christian unity and 
must not stop thinking and studying about it. In connection with 
this volume we would recommend “ The Church and Religious 
Unity” by Herbert Kelly (Longmans, Green and Co.) and 
“Approaches towards Church Unity” by Newman Smyth and 
Williston Walker (Yale University Press). This trilogy will enable 
one to dig deeper iuto the problem than any other three books we 
know. They would make a good set of books for study classes 
this summer. 

R. 


Outline Harmony oe tbh Gospels, M M & Jg. By F. C. H. 

Drkybr. Published by the MtUon Stewart Evangelistic Fund for free 
distribution to all Christians and enquirers. Chinese Tract Society, 18 
Peking Road, Shanghai, 

This little leaflet of 24 pages gives in succinct form, as its 
came implies, the outline for the Life of Jesus. It can easily be 
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inserted into a Chinese Bible, and indeed can be secured from the 
National Bible Society of Scotland (119 Szechuen Road, Shanghai) 
bound in their No. 4 type New Testament, also in an annotated 
editioji of the Gospels and Acts, in each case with no increase in 
cost. It follows the usual divisions. A unique feature is that every 
topic begins with the word Jesus, thus calling attention to His 
preeminence in the narratives, 

J- Iy. s. 


Correspondence 


UNION VERSION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder , 

Dear Sir : Please note an ob¬ 
noxious mistake in the printing 
of the Old Testament, Mandarin, 
Union Version (New), Jer. 32:19, 
where is written, and not 

— as it should be. 

Respectfully yours, 

I. W. Jacobson. 


CHRISTIANITY INTERNATIONA!/. 
To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : When there is so 
much of the opposite nature iti 
evidence, even among Christian 
Chinese and others in the East, 
it is refreshing to learn of such 
a demonstration of Christian 
unity as is shown in the follow¬ 
ing extract from the Magazine 
of the Shanghai Canton Union 
Church. Telling of a Christian 
Endeavour excursion at Chinese 
New Year, shared in by seventy- 
three persons, and of a meeting 
held in a non-Christian temple, 
the writer continues :— 

“The event that made our party 
enjoyable was that during the speak¬ 
ing of Mr. Chang, the singing of 
hymns was heard from a different 
direction. As requested, I went to 
ask the persons singing if they were 
Christians, The party, composed of 


one foreign gentleman and two ladies, 
and four Japanese gentlemen and two 
ladies, with smiling countenances, 
replied affirmatively. They were cor¬ 
dially invited to come to our gather¬ 
ing, and they sang with us. As it 
snowed heavily at the time, and hav¬ 
ing still an hour and a half at our 

disposal, the English lady, Miss-, 

and the gentleman, and a Japanese 
pastor were asked to speak to us. 
Refreshments brought this interest¬ 
ing meeting to an end.” 

Only those who know the 
strong feeling which exists on 
the part of most Chinese towards 
Japanese at present, can realize 
the spiritual triumph which this 
incident indicates. This is the 
spirit which will help to solve 
international problems, and it is 
worth cultivating by missionaries 
and all other Christians. If the 
Christians of Japan, Korea, and 
China could meet together, they 
would probably settle their dif¬ 
ficulties more quickly than even 
the League of Nations can do. 
And they can meet, and we can 
unite with them, in the act of 
prayer which changes things. 

I am yours, etc., 

Isaac Mason. 


DOCTORS IN YUNNAN. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir : May I be pardoned 
if I call to your attention an 
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error appeariug in the November 
1919 number of the Chinese 
Recordkr ? Mrs. Gamewell, in 
that interesting account of the 
work in Yunnan, states that 
there are but two doctors (med¬ 
ical) in the province and one of 
them, Dr- Dodd, who is located 
in the south of the province. 
As since this article was written 
Dr. Dodd has died and as there 
has no mention been made of 
the fact in the Recorder may 
I advance this information? 

The Rev. W. Clifton Dodd, 
D.D., was a pioneer missionary 
in spirit and effort. He came to 
the North Siam Mission of the 
Presbylerian Church in 1890. 
During his life-time he has been 
among the Tai or Raos people 
of Siam and China continually, 
having travelled in both Siam 
and a large part of Yunnan. 
At the end of his furlough in 
America, 1917, he came out to 
Chiengrung in south Yunnan 
with his wife and there joined 
Claude W. Mason, M.D, who 
had come up from North Siam 
with bis wife and family. Here 
a new station has been opened 
for work among the Tai, 

In September 1919 Dr. Dodd 
was taken seriously ill and his 
life threatened. By an operation 
bis life was prolonged ten days 
and he passed to his reward on 
the 18th of October, 1919, at 
Chiengrung, Yunnan. His la¬ 
bors for the Tai had been inces¬ 
sant both here and at home. 
The last days of his life were 
spent iu plauning and prayer for 
the people of his choice. His 
dying request was for five new 
families to come to Chiengrung 
and to the Tai people of Yunnan. 
To this request the North Siam 
Mission of the Presbyteriau 
Church has listened and at pres¬ 
ent preparations are made to 
send three families from North 


Siam and it is hoped that other 
missionaries will be forthcom¬ 
ing. Mrs. Dodd is at present in 
Chiengrung. Dr. Dodd was not 
a medical missionary and evi¬ 
dently his name was confused 
with that of his friend and 
associate in the same work, Dr. 
Mason. 

I thank you for allowing me 
this explanation in your Corres¬ 
pondence. It was my hope that 
someone better advised of the 
facts might make it before this 
time. 

I remain, 

Very sincerely, 

Edward W. Perry. 
March 8th, 1920. 

CHURCH UNION- AND JOHN XVII. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Dear Sir : We must not read 
Modern Christendom into Mes¬ 
siah’s mind. He was thinking 
on the same line as in John x 
“Other sheep (ten tribes) I have 
which are not of this fold (south 
Kingdom); them also I must 
bring and there should be one 
Flock (twelve tribes) and one 
Shepherd (David’s heir). 

The One Pearl of great price 
consists of (1) the treasure hid 
in the ground and (2) the good 
fish in the drag net. God hath 
not cast away his people Israel 
that He foreknew. Blindness in 
part is happened until the com¬ 
plement from among and out of 
the nations has come in, then all 
Israel shall be saved. 

G. Parker. 


PREACHERS IN YUNNAN. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : You may recall that 
after Mrs. Gamewell’s article 
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with regard to Yunnan was 
published in the Recorder Rev. 
Charles E. Hicks, of the United 
Methodist Mission, Cbaotuug, 
Yunnan, wrote challenging the 
statement that there were no or¬ 
dained Chinese preachers in the 
Province of Yunnan. I think 
yon have published his state¬ 
ment or are planning to do so. 
Miss Paxson, who has recently 
returned from Yunnan, iu a public 
address a day or two ago made 
the statement with emphasis that 
there was no ordained preacher 
in Yunnan. I presume the dif¬ 
ficulty is in defining what is 
meant by “ordained preacher.” 
In the ordinary acceptance of 
that term I think the statements 
made by Mrs. Gamewell and 
that made by Miss Paxson are 
correct. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frank. D. Gamewelr, 


RECRUITING PREACHERS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Dear Sir : May we urge your 
readers to give their hearty sup¬ 
port in any possible way, especi¬ 
ally by intercession, to the Week 
of Recruiting of Volunteers for 
the Ministry which has beeu 
announced for May 16th to 
22lld ? 


There are Student Volunteer 
Bands in 45 schools in Chinese. 
There are Student Associations 
in 170 schools and in at least 
150 of these there should be 
groups of Volunteers. 

There are 8,500 Christian stu¬ 
dents in these 170 schools; not 
more than one in twenty of 
these is preparing for the Min¬ 
istry. There are nearly 1,000 
Christian students in govern¬ 
ment schools, practically none 
of whom is a volunteer. There 
are hundreds of Christian gradu¬ 
ates of mission schools who are 
now out in business or profes¬ 
sional life but who are yet good 
prospects for the Ministry. Many 
a former student after mature 
thought and disappointing ex¬ 
perience is very responsive to 
the challenge of the Ministry as 
an opportunity to serve. These 
men are ready for their theo¬ 
logical training and could soon 
be in the Ministry. 

The men are here in China 
who can place the Church in a 
new position of power in the 
nation if unitedly we pray and 
work to enlist them iu this 
highest service. 

Respectfully yours, 
on behalf of 

The Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment of China, 

Rev. Z. T. Kaung, Chairman , 

Arthur Rugh, 

Executive Secretary. 




A procession entering on the way to principal idol in Wan Slieo Kung Temple, 
near Nanchang, Kiangsi. The foreigners in photo are Mr. and 
Mrs. Melville, of Feng-sin, Kiangsi. 



One of the large incense burners 
in front of the main temple 
at Wan Sheo Kung, near 
Nanchang, Kiangsi. 



Gate of Wan Sheo Kung Temple, 
near Nanchang, Kiangsi, 
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Composed of members of the American Board, Presbyterian, Anglican, Methodist, and London Missions, 

the Chinese Independent Church, and the Y.M.C.A. 
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THE PEKING CHRISTIAN STU¬ 
DENT WORK UNION. 

This organization for city-wide, 
united Christian effort on behalf 
of the students of Peking began 
to function on September ist, 
1918. Eleven years before, when 
the missious of China asked the 
Association to undertake work 
for government university stu¬ 
dents, the Y.M. C. A. started work 
of a social and religious nature 
for the six thousand students of 
the city. Since that time the 
field has more than doubled until 
now there are fifty-four institu¬ 
tions of middle school and college 
grade, with an enrollment of 
over fourteen thousand. The 
possibilities of the work have 
greatly increased, also, the cam¬ 
paigns of Mott and Eddy, the 
steady work of the churches and 
other influences having made 
the literary class accessible to 
Christianity. Together with the 
growing largeness of the task 
has come a new sense of the 
need of closer co-operation in 
work for students among the 
religious bodies of Peking. 
Through the tireless efforts of 
Mr. J. S. Burgess the above- 
mentioned union was effected. 
The plan is working well. Dr. 
Patton, when in China in the 
interests of the Inter-Church 
World Movement, stated that he 
knew of no more promising piece 
of church co-operation on the 
mission field than that found in 
the student work of Peking. 

Organization. The Chinese 
Independent Church, the Y. M. 
C. A., and the American Board, 
Methodist Episcopal, American 
Presbyterian, Anglican and Eon- 


don Missions are united in this 
work. A committee composed 
of one man chosen by each 
organization, except the Y. M. C. 
A., and three chosen from the 
city at large forms a board of 
directors for the staff of student 
workers.. The staff consists of 
all men in the above seven in¬ 
stitutions and the Union Medical 
College who are giving their 
time largely to student evangel¬ 
istic work. At present there 
are eighteen Chinese and foreign 
workers. The church men have 
local responsibilities for the 
schools in the section of the city 
assigned to their mission by the 
decision made at the time of the 
Eddy evangelistic campaign in 
1914. Besides this, each man 
lias city-wide responsibility for 
some phase of work. For in¬ 
stance, one Methodist represen¬ 
tative is responsible for evangel¬ 
ism, one Y. M. C. A. man for 
personal work, one Presbyterian 
man for Bible study, one Ameri¬ 
can Board man for social service, 
etc. The chance is thus afforded 
for developing experts along 
special lines. The Association 
men act as staff executives; 
liaudle the central office from 
which literature and letters are 
sent out and requisitions from 
the common budget are paid; 
and since there is no one section 
of the city for which they are 
responsible, are free to throw 
themselves in where there is the 
greatest need. Nor is the field 
of the church men confined by 
hard aud fast rule to one division 
of the city. For instance, the 
Presbyterian student worker is 
co-operating to the fullest extent 
with the London Mission men in 
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opening a student center there. 
It so happens that one of the 
London Mission men is teaching 
five Bible classes but he finds 
that it is necessa r y for him to be 
out of the city once a month and 
the conduct of his classes at that 
time is taken over by the Pres¬ 
byterian man. Or—to take an¬ 
other illustration—the Veterinary 
College, though actunliy in the 
American Board territory, is in 
charge of the Presbyterians, 
because one of their men had 
formerly established a contact 
there. Moreover, as the members 
of the staff become more pro¬ 
ficient in their special lines, their 
work will take on more of a 
city-wide character. To illus¬ 
trate—the man whose specialty is 
social service will assist each 
center to prepare and put through 
a social service program and will 
serve as a connecting link be¬ 
tween the students and organiza¬ 
tions promoting whole city cam¬ 
paigns for poor relief, etc. 

Meetings. The Board of Di¬ 
rectors meets once a month. 
The Staff of Student Workers 
holds bi-weekly meetings, part 
of which are with the directors. 
At the regular staff meetings, 
the first half hour is spent in the 
presentation of the successes and 
difficulties of the work and in 
prayer ; the next hour is given 
over to a discussion of plans, the 
outlining of campaign projects 
by the various” specialists/ 1 etc. 
These staff meetings are a clear¬ 
ing house for ideas and ex¬ 
perience. 

Training classes for the staff 
are just being started. These 
are lead by the more experienced 
members of the group, assisted 
by men invited in to discuss 
particular subjects. A Bible 
study course and a course deal¬ 
ing with the present trends in 
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Chinese student thought have 
already commenced. Two other 
courses are being prepared; 
one on the organization and 
promotion of student activities; 
and the other on the church 
and the student’s relation to it. 

The Budget System. One test 
of unity is the method nf hand¬ 
ling the budget and this year a 
good measure of success was 
achieved in this direction. At 
the beginning of the year each 
church representative on the 
staff made out with the repre¬ 
sentative of his church on the 
Board of Directors, a budget for 
local work including in that an 
amount to be turned over to the 
central office budget. (A propor¬ 
tional amount was suggested but 
trot required. The Y. M. C. A. 
put their whole student evangel¬ 
istic work budget into this, 
aside from the salaries of the 
secretaries.) These local budgets 
are then revised, first by the 
staff, then by the committee, or 
board of directors. After final 
revision they were passed Then 
each local organization decided 
how much of this amount could 
be raised locally and how much 
was needed from a city-wide 
campaign. Out of a budget of 
over $7,000, this exclusive of the 
salaries of the foreign workers, 
$1,200 was unsubscribed. The 
whole staff then united in a city¬ 
wide campaign for this $1,200. 
After this amount was raised, it 
was placed in the central office 
subject to requisitions from local 
groups Thus, each mission 
raises funds locally, makes a 
contribution to the work of the 
central office, and also shares in 
the division of receipts from the 
city-wide campaign. 

Advantages. The advantages 
of this plan over every-organiza- 
tiou-for-itself are many: (a) 
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Every one of the fifty-four schools 
is covered ; ( b ) there is as 

little duplication as possible; 
formerly five churches and the 
Y. M. C. A tried to reach the 
students of one school, which had 
an enrollment oi only one hun¬ 
dred ; ( c ) the friendly exchange 
of experience, etc., is invaluable; 
(d) the men have time for spe¬ 
cialized work along certain lines, 
such as Christian apologetics, 
editing a newspaper, etc ; {<?) 
city-wide campaigns, whether 
for evangelism, health, or money, 
can be conducted easily through 
the co-operation of all; (/) it 
is possible from the union staff 
to fill in workers where any 
mission is temporarily weakened; 
( g ) instead of one large student 


center there are now seven 
student centers and increased 
possibilities of tying the tnen up 
to the churches; (h) there is a 
central office with its preparation 
of literature, with its printing 
and sending out of letters, and 
the handling of the common 
budget. Plans are being laid for 
separate rooms for the special 
departments and an adequate 
student workers' library. 

The student body of Peking 
is part of “ the student republic 
within a republic,” a unit, and 
Christian work for students must 
also be a unit. Only through 
such team work can we meet the 
challenge of the present situation. 

Rowland M. Cross. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


In the Missionary Outlook , the 
organ of the Methodist Church 
in Canada, it is announced that 
their total plant requirements 
for China for five years are G. 
$914,678 

Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
have recently opened an office in 
Shanghai under the managership 
of Mr. Frederick Tillson, This 
should render the services of this 
organization more easily avail¬ 
able. 

Rev. Bernard Lucas has an 
article in the Harvest Field , 
February 1920, on “ A Common 
Script for all India.” This script 
is described as a phonetic long- 
hand which is based on Pitman’s 
shorthand. This scheme is of¬ 
fered as an experiment and steps 
are being taken to test its value. 

The Governor of Shansi is 
thoroughly in sympathy with 
the movement for a new national 
phonetic script. He has had 


put up great placards printed in 
the script in the different cities. 
He is in every way attempting to 
push this valuable reform. 

The Shanghai Missionary As¬ 
sociation found that the large 
New Map of China, issued by 
E. Dingle, Esq , of the Far East¬ 
ern Geographical Society, was 
the most suitable for its purpose. 
Mr. Dingle therefore generously 
presented a copy for their use, a 
gift that was much appreciated. 

In the Publishers' Weekly for 
January 31st, 1920, appears the 
following note:— 

In China “The Wide, Wide 
World,” a favorite in school 
libraries here a generation ago, 
beads the list and it is said to be 
no unusual sight to see a stately 
Mandarin reading the Chinese 
translation of this book as he 
rides through the streets of Pe¬ 
king or Shanghai in his sedan 
chair. Chinese readers are re- 
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ported to have a marked partial¬ 
ity for American girls’ books 
dealing with boarding school 
life. Chinese women are pathet¬ 
ically eager for books dealing 
with travel and women’s customs 
in other lands. 

The Baptist Missionary Society 
(British) is in serious straits 
financially. They announce that 
owing to the increased price of 
silver, enlarged allowances and 
increasing costs, there will be 
needed for the current year an 
added expenditure of £40,000, 
and next year if the same rates 
continue an extra expenditure of 
£30,000 more. Thus £70,000 
extra is needed to keep existing 
work going. 

Dr. F. W. Bible, Foreign 
Survey Department of the Inter- 
Church World Movement, recent¬ 
ly said: “China’s stringent 
laws regarding the importation 
of narcotics are futile in the face 
of Japanese postal laws which 
permit of the passage of any 
parcel post package from Japan 
without the inspection of the 
Chinese authorities. Packages 
marked as containing slio s or 
other staple articles may contain 
opium or other drugs but under 
the existing regulations Chinese 
postal officials have no right to 
inspect them.’’ 

We have received communica¬ 
tions pointing out that Dr. Daniel, 
who recently travelled through 
China collecting money for desti¬ 
tute Assyrians, was not properly 
authorized to raise such funds. 
Dr. Daniel has now left China. 
It would be a wise thing, how¬ 
ever, if all friends contributing 
to any such funds would send 
them through the Committee of 
Relief for the Near East, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Such a method of traus- 
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mission would ensure the funds 
getting to the proper place. 

During the period from Nov¬ 
ember 1919 to January 1920 the 
Anti-Narcotic Society of Tien¬ 
tsin brought about 27 raids 
on opium dens, resulting in 
the arrest of 67 people. In 
one case a Dr. Yin of the “ Benev¬ 
olent Hospital” was caught 
attempting to sell 70,000 opium 
containing pills. This seemed 
to the Committee to be an Un¬ 
reasonably large and suspicious 
stock, even though Dr. Yin was 
considered a full fledged Chris¬ 
tian. This case is still pending. 

The outstanding feature of 
Canton Christian College is its 
agricultural work. There are 
six men on the staff of the 
Agricultural Department and Mr. 
C. W. Howard also does much 
entomological work of an agri¬ 
cultural bearing. There are 
several local trained assistants 
and an office and field staff of 
forty-five. Some thirty acres are 
under cultivation and a number 
of experiments under way. A 
model dairy herd of some twenty- 
four head is maintained, together 
with other features of farm work. 
Some 100 students are enrolled 
in middle school agricultural 
courses, while in the College of 
Arts and Sciences the agricul¬ 
tural course is the most popular. 

A Chinese student of Ginling 
College for Women recently made 
an appeal for more intensive 
missionary work, in which she 
said, referring to tile war : “At 
first a great many of us lost con¬ 
fidence in the missionaries. A 
doctor I know $aid that Chris¬ 
tianity had failed in the Western 
world and that he was afraid it 
would prove a failure in the Far 
East, for in fact ‘ might is right’ 
though some of the nations 
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denied this doctrine. On the 
other hand our irresponsible gov¬ 
ernment and disgraceful diplo¬ 
matic conditions have aroused 
the attention of our educated 
people. If the missionaries lose 
their opportunities now they will 
probably lose them forever.” 

From the second revised draft 
of the Chinese Criminal Code, 
which is the successor of the 
Provisional Code, which in turn 
succeeded the Ta Chitig I*u Li, 
the following laws are taken :— 

Art. 269. Whoever manufac¬ 
tures, sells, imports or exports 
opium, morphine, cocaine, 
heroine or any of their deriva¬ 
tives, or is found hi the posses¬ 
sion of same with intent to sell, 
shall be punished, etc. 

Art. 272. Whoever cultivates 
the poppy plant or cocaine leaf 
with intent that the same may 
be used for the manufacture of 
opium, morphine, or cocaine, 
shall be punished, etc. 

Art. 273. Whoever smokes 
opium, gives to himself an injec¬ 
tion of morphine, or makes use 
of cocaine, heroine or any deriva¬ 
tive of the same, shall be punished, 
etc. 

Art. 307. Whoever brings or 
keeps another under a state of 
slavery or under any other con¬ 
dition of servitude shall be 
punished, etc. 

About 150 medical missionaries 
from Japan, Korea, and China 
attended the Peking Medical 
Conference. Considerable atten¬ 
tion was given to questions of 
hospital administration and effi¬ 
ciency. The health of the 
missionaries and their families 
received special consideration. 
There were also many scientific 
papers. Dr. Leighton Stuart led 
the devotional exercises each 


day. The most difficult question 
before the Conference was the 
location of a bilingual medical 
school for women. It was de¬ 
cided that a bilingual school was 
not practical. By a vote of 
forty-four for Peking and thirty- 
six for Tsinan, Peking was 
the location decided on. The 
teaching is to be in Mandarin. 
A splendid brotherly spirit per¬ 
vaded the entire Conference and 
a keen, strong desire for the 
betterment of all medical mis¬ 
sionary work. The President of 
China received the members of 
the Conference and the Premier 
and other officials gave them a 
public banquet The Ministry 
of Education promised to bring 
forward helpful necessary reforms 
In the near future. 

The North China American 
School was established at Tung- 
hsien, near Peking, in 1914, by 
the Methodist, American Board, 
and Presbyterian Missions for 
the purpose of educating the 
children belonging to the families 
of those missions in the provinces 
of Chihli, Shansi, and Shantung. 
Other children of American and 
European parentage are received. 

It is an American High School, 
whose curriculum prepares for 
American schools and univer¬ 
sities. It has also a full grammar 
department. 

Tuition for children of the 
contributing missions is $25 a 
year, all others $125. Board is 
at $1 per day, which includes 
room, food, light, heat and 
washing. Music extra. 

The enrolment for the year 
1919-1920 has been forty-three 
pupils, fifteen of whom are in 
the Senior High School, eighteen 
iu the Junior High School, and 
ten in the Grammar School. Six 
teachers are in charge of the 
work. 
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Personals 


BIRTH. 

February : 

24th, at T'unghsietj, Chihli, to Rev. 
and Mrs. T. Howard-Smith, L. M., a 
daughter (Betty), who passed away 
same day, 

DEATH. 

January: 

9th, in London, Mrs, J. W. Steven¬ 
son, C.I.M, 

ARRIVAL8. 

February: 

1st, from France, Rev. John A. 
Lewis (ret.), M.E.M. 

9th, from U. S. A„ Rt. Rev. and Mrs. 
F. R. Graves, Miss E. W. Graves, Miss 

L. J. Graves, Mrs. A. R. Strandring 
and child, Rt. Rev. L. H. Roots, A.C. 

M. ; Miss Marie Speidel, Y.W.C.A. 
iotb, Mr. and Mrs, Raymond B. 

Blakney, M.E M. 

26th, from Australia, Miss K. M. 
Cabena, C.I.M, 

29th, Rev. A. J. (ret.), and Mrs. 
Howitt (new), Rev. and Mrs, A. G. 
Simon (ret.). Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Pell and child (ret,), W.M.M.S, 

March: 

5th, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Burt (ret,), 
B.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Hersey 
and children (ret.), Y.M C.A, 

9th, Mr. and Mrs. Salisbury, Rocke¬ 
feller Med. Foundation ; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. P. Quentin and family (ret.), 
M.C.C.; Dr. and Mrs. Clias. Powell 
and child (ret.), A.A.M.S.; Rev. and 
Mrs. H. G. Brown and children (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs. Wesley Morrison and 
children, Miss Mary Lamb, 

Mr. and Mrs. L. E. McLachlin and 
children (ret), Mr, B. B, Wilcox, 
Y.M.C.A. From U, S. A., Prof. R. A, 
Kemp and family, Deaconess K. E. 
Phelps, Miss M. De C. Ward, Miss 
Sarah H. Reid, Miss Matilda Matton, 
A.C.M, 

10th, from U. S. A., Prof, and Mrs. 
Ely, A.C.M. 

I2tb, Mr. Ostergrad (ret.), Y.M.C,A. 
i6tb, Dr. and Mrs. Pearson, W.M. 
M.S.; Rev. John Murray (ret.), P.N.; 
Rev. and Mrs. H, Forbes aud child 
(ret.), P.C.C. From U. S. A., Miss 
Shuching Ting (ret.), Y.W.C.A. 


18th, Miss Ella Clemens, MissH. L. 
Watson, Miss Bertha Pirssons, M.E.M. 

DEPARTURES- 

January : 

21 st, For U. sS. A., Miss J. V. Heald, 

A. C.M. 

30th, For U. S. A,, Rev. J. A, 
McDonald, A.C.M. 

February: 

26th, For U. S. A,, Bishop and Mrs, 
W, S. Lewis,M.E.M. For Japan, Mrs. 
Herbert Welch, M.E.M. 

March: 

1st, For Canada, Rev. and Mrs. F. 
II. Rhodes aud son, C.I.M. 

2nd, For U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 

R. M. White and clnidren, P.N, 

3rd, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Hall and 
children, Y.M.C.A. 

10th, For Philippine Islands, Bishop 
and Mrs. G. F, Mosher, A.C.M. For 
U. S. A., Dr. Walter J. Lowrie, P.N.; 
Mrs. Foster, Senior, A.B.P.M.S.; Mr. 
and Mrs. E, F. Black and three chil¬ 
dren, M.E.M. For England, Dr. and 
Mrs. Harold Bahne and family, B.M. 

S. ; Bishop aud Mrs. Win. C. White, 
C.E.C.; Bishop and Mrs. Molony, C. 
M.S. For Canada, Mr, and Mrs. R, H. 
Newton, M.C.C. For Norway, Rev. 
J. Myreu, Deputation N.M.S, Miss 
Bertha Creek, Rev. F. S. Carson, 
M.E.M. 

13th, Miss Alice B. Brethorst, M. 
EM. 

14th, For England, Mr. and Mrs 
H. A. Weller and two children, Miss 

B. Loosley, C.I.M. For U.S.A., Dr. 
G. F. and Miss Alice Fitch, Rev. 
and Mrs. L. B. Ridgely, Deaconess 
E. L. Ridgely, Rev. and Mrs. C. F. 
Lindstrom, A.C.M.; Dr. W. E. Noy, 
R.C.U.S.; Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Black- 
stone, M. E. F. B. For Switzerland, 
Miss R. R. Maurer, C.I.M. Rev. and 
Mrs. F. D. Gamewell, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Baldwin ami two children. Miss 
Ida Frantz, Miss Lillian Halfpenny, 
Miss Ursula Tyler, Miss Ruby Sia, 
Dr. W. P. Cheu, M.E.M. 

18th, For England, Rev. and Mrs. 
B. Bonsall, W M.M.S, 

2isi, For England, Dr. and Mrs. 
R. H. Mole and children, U.F.S. 
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been educational. 

Rev. W. Arthur Cornaby is a member of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission. He has been in China thirty-four years 
engaged in evangelistic, educational, literary, and pastoral work. 
He is the author of a number of helpful books. 

Rev. Frank Rawlinson, M.A., D.D., is a member of the 
Central China Mission of the Southern Baptist Convention. He 
has been in China eighteen years engaged in educational, evangel¬ 
istic, administrative, and literary work. 
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Number of Contributors, about... 

260 

Cities in China represented 

89 

Cities abroad represented. 

6 

Provinces represented . 

15 

Dependencies . 

1 

Amount desired . 

M$10,000.00 

Total subscribed. 

M$ 3,000.00 

Balance yet needed . 

M$ 7,000,00 

Missionaries yet to be heard from, over 

6,000 

Per capita contribution, over . 

M$ 11.50 

Number of Contributors yet needed ... 

610 

Our friends have done well. We can easily complete our 

le rest will do as well. 
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Editorial 


Association anO 
Cbutcb. 


The phrase “the Y.M.C.A. and the churches ” 
indicates that in some way these organizations 
are thought of as over against one another. 
The problem is one of thinking rather than of divergence of 
motives or diversity of activities: as such it is a world-wide 
problem. A representative group of Christian leaders prepared 
a report of fifty pages and presented it to the Fortieth Interna¬ 
tional Convention of Young Men’s Christian Associations held 
at Detroit, November, 1919 . The ten Findings included 
sympathetic criticism of Association shortcomings, merited 
praise of its achievements and a recognition that the present 
problem of relationships is not one of the Association alone. 
Three recommendations, which with the whole report were 
unanimously adopted, concluded with the statement that the 
“time has come to open direct negotiations with the leading 
denominations for a careful study of the relations obtaining 
between the evangelical churches and the Association.” This, 
while it postpones the solution, implies that some sort of 
change is imperative. That similar ideas exist in Great 
Britain is shown in a speech by Rev. T. Guy Rogers, Chaplain 
to H. M. The King, on “Reunion and the War” published 
in 1919 , in “Towards Reunion ” a volume of speeches devoted 
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to Christian unity. “Is the Y.M.C.A. willing to become the 
organ of the Church of Christ,” he says, “sinking even its 
own independence to afford the Church the self-expression 
which she needs in regard to the social life of the nation?” 
Then among other things the Y.M.C.A. must “concede to 
the denominations, until such time as reunion is achieved, the 
right to nominate representatives to its national and provincial 
governing bodies.” At Tieutsiu the question was raised also 
but not acted on. The Associations in China are working at it 
from different angles which may result in a number of mutually 
exclusive schemes. It is a question that cannot be ignored nor 
left to chance. Some different relationship seems called for. 

* * * 

The Association is an expression of the Christian 
Cburcb an& jjf e . The Church needs all the help the Associa- 
tion can give ; every community in China needs 
all that the Church and the Association together have to give. 
The Rev. T. G, Rogers (quoted above) says, “ x\t present the 
Y. M. C. A. stands entirely outside the organized institutional 
life of the Church.” However true this may be in the West 
in China it is hardly true at all. Yet there is danger in 
China of the Association being taken for one type of Chris¬ 
tianity and the Church for another. So far as this is due to 
divergent ideals of individual and social salvation it cannot be 
charged up against the Association. The Association to be the 
“handmaid” or the “arm” of the Church must avoid the very 
appearance of being its competitor. The Church must guard 
against giving the impression that she. thinks of herself as an 
end and desirous of controlling the Association for purposes 
of that end alone. Both together must guard against the 
besetting sin of organizations—an undue desire to conserve 
their own identity. Both must work for something bigger than 
themselves. The Christian forces face a new situation. The 
Church now wishes to widen her activities to include social 
service. The field is no longer left to the Association even in 
part. But experience along this line centres in the Y. M. C. A.: 
this experience the Church must have. Then, too, the Church 
is giving more thought to uuity but has not yet found a way of 
uniting its parts. Christians all want the same thing but do 
not agree on the way to get it. The Association is Christianity 
united in a common task—Christian unity in operation. We 
do not see how.a disunited Church can express itself officially 
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through an organization thus unitedly functioning. Official 
representatives of denominations could not officially he faithful 
to a denominational aim and a unified aim too. Again there is 
much thought of the relation of the Christian forces to the 
community rather than to the individual alone. The Associa¬ 
tion recognizes its obligations to all the men and boys in a 
community. But why should the Association shoulder that 
responsibility alone? It cannot even attempt it without crossing 
lines with the churches which are there and which are begin¬ 
ning to move in the same direction. This matter of meeting 
the needs of the community is not so prominent in thinking 
as the other two points yet it is just as crucial. It is in the 
meeting of this community problem that the proper relation¬ 
ship of the Church and the Association must be worked out. 
They must cease to look at each other and face their common 
task together. 

v * * 

It is not primarily a question of the 

Cburcbt Bssoclatlon, Association “ losing itself in the service of 
anb tbe Community. ci lllrc V> t0 quote Mr. Edwards’ last 

word. Neither is it a question of more control on the part of 
the Church as Mr. Gleysteen desires. Technical control 
would add no more life to the principles which already control 
the Association through its intimate relation to the Church. 

The Church is not here to be served nor to control : it, like 

the Association, is under the same control for service. Both 
the Church and the Association as organizations must be true 
to the ideals of sacrifice they call on their individual members 
to practise. Without this their principles are academic only. 
Neither will win the community if they appear to work for 
themselves. The two together must lose themselves in service. 
Their real motives must be apparent in fact. Only thus can 
they make a moral appeal that will lead China upward. Both 
must function, to quote Mr. Edwards again, “in a co-operative 
community program.” To us this means more than mutual 
consultation or co-ordination of plans : it means merging into a 
united plan that enables us to cease talking about the “Y. M. 
C. A. and the Church.” Both the China for Christ Conference 
and tbe Women’s Conference laid emphasis on this need for com¬ 
munity organization on the part of Christian forces. In Peking 
the Association for student work is under tbe Church. Another 
committee of one hundred is moving for the China for Christ 
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Movement. In Tientsin a Church Union takes in the Associa¬ 
tion on special arrangement as it is not considered in the same 
category as the Church. We must lose that differentiating 
category! In Changsha the Church, the Missions, and the 
Association have united for work among students—a move in 
the right direction. Now no one would be daring enough to say 
what relation would be best for the Christian forces to meet their 
community responsibility. But we must work at the solution 
together : for one side to work at it alone will never produce a 
satisfactory solution. Those who are in the cities where the 
Association is working should meet aud discuss the problem. 
One Association representative and one Church representative 
from each city would make sixty people. These might meet in 
conference to start thinking together. Such a coufereuce was 
suggested at the Tientsin Convention. One essential element 
in the solution is consideration from both sides aud by both 
sides together. Tile Christian forces must show ability to work 
with others for all good ends and prove the dynamic inherent 
in Christianity by being first in promoting community co¬ 
operation. 

* * * 


7,000 students attended the Student Volunteer 
an& Convention held at Des Moines, December 30th, 
1919, to January 4th, 1920. From the point of 
view of the leaders ascertained after the Convention this 
gathering was a success : the ideas of the delegates differed 
from those of the leaders and among themselves. Since this 
Convention concerns our future supply of missionaries it is well 
for us to note that there was considerable dissatisfaction with 
the way the Convention message was presented. The ideas of 
the leaders and students did not fit. So great was the disparity 
that it was admitted from the platform that enlistments for 
missions were fewer than in other years. Some of the points on 
which the Convention failed from the point of view of those 
dissatisfied are given below. The statement of the meaning and 
purpose of religion and the Church’s program were felt to be 
inadequate in a world such as ours is now revealed to be. It 
would seem as though altered viewpoints in preaching and 
teaching were not kept sufficiently in mind by those who 
planned the Convention. Perhaps changes iu thinking have 
come so fast that they could not have been foretold without the 
articulation that this gathering provided. It was stated that 
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appeals were made on the basis of assumptions that had not 
been made good and that much of the terminology of these 
appeals was meaningless to the students. There was too much 
said in terms of individual salvation ; too little in terms of the 
Christian obligation to reconstruct the social order. Another 
ground of dissension was the lack of provision for student 
sentiment. Apparently the program did not allow for either 
discussion or voting by students. Yet it was a student Con¬ 
vention. The fact that the platform speakers were all seniors 
of a past generation was not satisfactory. One result was that 
steps were taken to provide for student initiative and self- 
expression by organizing a student movement similar to that 
which prevails iu Great Britain and Switzerland. The signifi¬ 
cant thing is that this Convention registered a demand for a 
new approach to mission work on the part of a large section of 
those who will be the future missionaries. We do not attempt 
to appraise this demand but note that it cannot leave mission 
work unaffected. To a certaiu extent Chinese students also are 
moving in a way that will necessitate a reconsideration of the 
Christian apologetic. We must face the facts. It may be some¬ 
what disturbing, but in the end it will mean progress. 

* * * 

There is on foot a movement to organize a 
“ Ulnlon ftuUMng union building bureau in Shanghai, with 
j«uu.aiu branches in other centers of importance. At 

present this idea is being backed largely by the Y. M.C. A., the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
North. The whole idea is in embryo form as yet. A com¬ 
mission to make a survey of all of the problems involved in 
the distribution of mission money in China will be sent to 
China within six months. This mission will be composed of 
at least three men, one of whom is an expert in accounting and 
international exchange relationships, one who is an authority 
on a purchasing agency, and a third who is an expert on 
building construction and building construction organization. 
Tliis commission will be sent out on a union basis and their 
findings will be reported to the Boards in America. We 
sincerely hope that the recommendations will result in an 
adequately staffed union building bureau which will be 
supported by different Boards and which can render any 
amount of building service which is needed. 
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promotion of 3ntercession 

Milton T. Stauffer 

“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He thrust forth laborers 
into His harvest 

The Student Volunteer Movement of China invites the Chris¬ 
tians of the whole Church to join in a week of Intercession and 
recruiting of volunteers for the Christian ministry. The week 
chosen is May i6tk to 22nd, 1920. 

There are in China to-day considerably less than oue thousand 
ordained Chinese pastors,—or less than one to every 750 of the 
Christian constituency. In America there is one ordained pastor to 
every 576 persons,—in China, oue to every half million. 

The crying need of the Chinese Church is for educated, con¬ 
secrated leadership. The country is responsive to the claims of 
Christianity. The hour is here, then, when with great expectation 
we may call upon these Christian students of China to give their 
lives to the ministry of the Gospel. 

SUGGESTED WEEKLY PROGRAM OF INTERCESSION 

Sunday. Pray for pastors and for all who bear witness, speaking in public 
or in personal work. Pray definitely by name for some one pastor, 

Monday. Praj^ far pastors' meeting and for real unity in the Church. Pray 
for all who carry special responsibilities in promoting the Week of 
Recruiting Volunteers in the different schools and cities. 

Tuesday. Pray for Christian parents that they may exalt the ministry 
in their home life and may consecrate their sons to the ministry. 

Wednesday. Pray that the pastors in China may be giants in prayer and 
that the Church of China may be preeminently a praying Church. 

Thursday. Pray definitely for Christian students in or out of school who are 
qualified to be volunteers that they may accept God's plan for their lives, 

Friday. Pray for all Christians in China that they may be worthy ambas¬ 
sadors of the Living God to their nation, especially your friends who are 
Christian laymen that they may bear their witness with devotion and 
power. 

Saturday. Pray for the Church in all lands, remembering definitely some 
church or pastor in some foreign land. Pray for Chinese students 
studying abroad that many of them may choose the ministry as a 
life work. 


Contributed Articles 


The Young Men’s Christian Association and 

the Church 

DWIGHT W. EDWARDS 


of mutual help in furthering their work among their 
fellow clerks of the London business houses. Since then it has 
developed under the leadership of other men of spiritual power 
until it is a world-wide institution with twenty-eight National 
Committees and with a program, method, and organization 
which are far beyond what these twelve men ever had in mind. 
As with every other institution the end of the great war has 
faced it with a new set of problems and still greater oppor¬ 
tunities which are provoking the most thoughtful attention of 
its leaders. Among the questions most considered is that of 
the relationship to the Church and this most rightly. 

This problem is a pressing one because in the first place 
the Association has always carefully safeguarded its control by 
the Church by confining its voting body to church members, 
making it a distinctly Christian and church institution. In 
the second place it has never attempted to take the place of the 
churches by assuming any of their rites such as baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, services of worship, etc., but has tried to be 
only supplemental and helpful. In the third place it is carry¬ 
ing on specialized work for men and boys which is of such 
a nature that many of its features should be carried on by the 
churches as well. In this combination of being a part of the 
Church, of supplementing the work of the churches, and at the 
same time doing work similar to that which many of them are 
doing or are planning to undertake we have a very distinctive 
reason for careful consideration of this problem. The Associa¬ 
tion is thus faced with a problem which is distinct from almost 
every other institution except that of its sister organization, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. Other Christian 
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HE Young Men’s Christian ilssociatiou was boru out 
of the prayer and consecration of 3 group of twelve 
men led by Sir George Williams who felt the need 
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organizations either practically assume all of the functions of a 
church and so become a separate denomination or church, or 
else are doing such a distinctive piece of supplemental work 
that every church is glad to give the task to them without 
attempting similar work. To the first class belong many rescue 
missions, the Salvation Army, etc., while to the latter belong 
Union Schools, Bible Societies, etc. The problem of relation¬ 
ship for all of these is comparatively simple: for the Associa¬ 
tion it is more complex and pressing owing to the welcome 
broadening of the work for men and boys on the part of the 
churches. 

The limitations of space for this paper require that the 
presentation of the subject be limited to the two phases— 
namely, the work arid program of the Y. M. C. A. in the 
Christian community and the spirit and method in which it 
should be carried out. These are the two most important 
questions upon which hang questions of organization and other 
matters of relationship. 

What then is the contribution of the Association to the 
Christian program of the city ? It is the emphasis upon the 
following points ;— 

(1) The fourfold program whereby the whole man is 
served spiritually, intellectually, physically, and socially. Under 
the leadership of McRurney of New York the Association lias 
put a practical emphasis on the conception of Christianity as 
serving the whole man which is gaining in all phases of 
Christian work an increasing recognition as thoroughly sound. 

(2) Specialization in the problems of men and boys 
according to groupings of age, occupation, or surroundings, 
and the training of experts to carry on work therefor. This 
has taken practical effect in work for boys, railroad men, 
students, soldiers, sailors, industrial classes, negroes, immigrants, 
etc. 

(3) The uniting of men and boys to work on a voluntary 
basis for their fellows. This is an emphasis upon lay service as 
distinguished from professional service, or work by laymen 
rather than secretaries. This does not do away with secretaries 
but places upon them the responsibility of enlisting laymen in 
work as the most important part of their task. 

(4) Pioneering spirit and mobility whereby the Associa¬ 
tion is adapted to meet emergencies and opportunities quickly 
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and is able to pioneer certain kinds of work which may be later 
turned over to organizations better fitted to handle them. 

(5) A broad basis of membership which admits to the 
privileges and service of the Association all men irrespective 
of religious affiliation and thus is a middle ground where 
Christian and non-Christian may meet and work together. 
Prejudices are thus removed and helpful contacts formed. 
This is perhaps one of the most useful services of the Associa¬ 
tion in its foreign work. 

(6) A unified program whereby the Christian forces work 
together to meet the needs of groups of men and boys of 
the community as a whole and not by each working indepen¬ 
dently, This means a united Christian front, working on the 
problem as a whole, massing forces where most needed, 
assailing the strategic points, advancing on a concerted plan 
and not merely dividing the field. It means learning the 
lesson of the war in having one command and not dividing 
the line under separate leaders. 

(7) National and international relationships whereby the 
different associations are united to form national movements 
and these in turn to form international movements. 

(8) Finally attention must be placed on the feature 
which follows naturally and inevitably from the policy of 
putting the control of the Association in the hands of the 
laymen of the churches, namely Chinese control and self- 
support. From the start the Association has stood for the 
immediate practice of Chinese leadership, support, and control. 
It is thus a thoroughly Chinese institution. 

How, then, can the Association best make the above 
contribution to the Christian movement of the community? 
Is it through an emphasis upon its own institutional work and 
multiplication thereof or is it an increasing losing of itself in 
the life of the whole? The answer to this question must 
be viewed in the light of the evolution of the whole Association 
movement. From the early beginnings of the movement 
when its emphasis was largely evangelistic we trace it through 
the period of development of the fourfold program, then to the 
building period when there was the rapid expansion of plant 
which has done much to fix its place in the community and 
rally support around it and now to what seems to be clearly the 
community stage of its growth* By this is meant that Asso- 
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ciation leaders are viewing their primary responsibility as to the 
men and boys of the entire community not simply to their 
members. The latter will furnish a basis of financial support, 
an important field of service, a group of workers, a demonstra¬ 
tion of specialized work for meu and boys and thus are of 
special importance, but the primary responsibility is to the 
men and boys of the whole community irrespective of their 
membership in the Association. As one of America’s leading 
secretaries says:—“The transition period which the Associa¬ 
tion has been going through from the building emphasis has 
naturally made it necessary to speak of Community Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in order to differentiate. The 
time must come when the philosophy of the community 
program will have so affected the Association program as 
a whole and so imbedded itself in the minds of the country 
that the name Young Men’s Christian Association will at 
once suggest an organization that is community minded and 
functioning in a co-operative community program. To affix 
the word “Community” before the letters Y. M. C. A. would 
be superfluous” (Ritchie). 

As soon, however, as the whole group of community needs 
is faced the futility of meeting the responsibility through its 
own directed efforts as an institution is apparent. The task is 
too large. This can be done only through the multiplication of 
churches broadening their work for men and boys and serving 
the whole man. The thought that at once suggests itself as 
the above seven points are read is that the churches should be 
doing this work themselves, a thought which is quite correct. 
There is every reason why the churches should be carrying on 
the four-fold program, should have specialized work for men 
and boys, should be uniting men and boys in service for their 
fellows, etc. In two respects they have an advantage over the 
Association, namely they are in a position to use the tremendous 
force of the family in a way the Association is not fitted to use, 
and there is no break in the religious development of the 
individual due to introducing to and absorbing in church life 
one who has made his contacts in the Association. The 
Association then welcomes the churches in every efficient and 
wise effort to do this work for men and boys, is ready to help them 
in it, consider this a real privilege and feels that ouly thus can 
the problems of the men and boys of the community be solved. 
One feels safe in saying that the marked trend of the movement 
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in China is for the Association to more and more lose itself in 
the service of the churches. 

The recent conference of secretaries of the Association at 
Hangchow was unmistakable in its feeling in this way. It 
is true that the opinion was almost unanimous that the Asso¬ 
ciation could best serve the Christian movement by maintain¬ 
ing its present organization of voting power in the bands of 
those members of churches who are interested enough to join 
its membership voluntarily and that there should not be control 
by appointed representatives of different churches who thus 
have special ecelestiastical and other interests to safeguard. 
At the same time there was a marked tendency to put forth 
every effort and remove financial barriers to make this coutrol- 
ing membership more nearly coextensive with the entire laity of 
the churches. It was thought that thus the Association could 
be linked up to the churches and serve them most efficiently. 
The conference unanimously declared itself as believing that 
the Church is the fundamental institution for the establishing of 
the Kingdom of God, that the Association life and strength 
come from and are dependent upon the Church and that it is a 
part of the Church, and that it should not strive for the 
building up of the Association as an end in itself but should 
have as its purpose the strengthening of the Church. It 
welcomed the churches in enriching and broadening their pro¬ 
grams for men and boys and felt that it was its privilege and 
duty to help therein. It further felt that it is only through the 
churches that there was the possibility of meeting the needs of 
the men and boys of the whole community. It urged the 
centering of more work in the churches in several of the 
commissions. The Commission on Student Work urged the 
churches to set aside men to give full time to student work 
within their churches. Finally in the problem of the place of 
the Association in those cities where there are union committees 
it expressed itself as heartily welcoming such a drawing 
together of the churches and as desiring to find the field 
of work and basis of relationship where it could best serve the 
whole. 

This is not mere theory, for in many of the places definite 
programs of work towards this end are being carried on. 
These naturally are in those centers where the Association 
work has been established long euough to be well enough 
grounded to be able to serve. It is hardly to be expected that 
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much can be done in places where work is just beginning or is 
insufficiently manned. Shanghai in both its senior and junior 
departments has been doing much within the churches; some 
centers have been active in promoting and helping in the 
forming of a united program for the Christian forces; one 
center welcomes cordially an institutional church just across 
the street ; Peking has turned over the student field to 
a uuion committee of the churches and is contributing the 
time of its secretaries and financial support thereto ; the same 
place is also following up a social survey by uniting with the 
Y. W. C. A. in a community program for one of the churches ; 
and so examples might be given of the work in other 
established centers. One is encouraged to believe that the 
China Association movement has decided its trend to be the 
finding of its life not in the saving of its own institution but in 
losing itself in the service of the Church. 


The Relation of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association to the Church 

W. H. GLEYSTEEN 

TpjHE Young Men’s Christian Association in China would 
render an incalculable service to the Church if it would 
lose its life as an entity, and give its vitality outright 
to the Church. Only those who believe in the Y. M. 
C. A., honor its traditions and standards of service, and know 
the greatness of its mind and soul, dare call for this supreme 
act of self-abnegation. 

In China, in the flux of the coming days, many institutions 
will come and go. The Church, as an institution, is the great 
stream which must flow steadily, and the more fully all 
tributary streams flow into it, the more effective will they be in 
doing what needs to be accomplished. 

The Church needs the life of the Y. M. C. A. This need is 
the Church’s sufficient claim. In the cities where there are 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, one or more churches 
are to be found. In some instances, perhaps, the Church may 
be so conservative that it does not approve of the Y. M. C. A. 
program, priding itself in that it eschews everything of this 
kind. But this would be the exception. It is well known that 
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the church groups welcome the Y. M. C. A.: and in many 
instances even feel that they have a proprietary right in the 
Association, based ou the fact that the Y. M, C. A. is but 
the arm of the Church, an arm stretched out to young men, 
the arm being wholly dependent on the health and volition of 
the body. 

Within the churches there are many, both Chinese and 
foreign, who resent the implication that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association stands tangibly for social service, and the 
Church for something more nebulous, anything from piety to 
consecration. These persons have only applause for the splendid 
work of the Association, but deprecate the common tendency to 
think of the Church in terms exclusive of social service, and to 
think of the Y. M. C. A. in terms exclusive of worship and 
spiritual fellowship. It is regrettable that this should be so. 
The Association is but an expressional activity of the Church, 
whose mighty soul is made mightier by each added expression 
of her faith. It is also clear to see that the only guaranty for 
the right kind of activity is that it should continue to be the 
expression of a living, loving, passion-filled soul. 

The body needs this arm. The present danger of the 
Y. M. C. A. is that it has become a powerful hand and arm, 
reached out in beneficent and telling service, but awkwardly 
related to the body, embarrassing both to itself and the body. 

It is good to learn of tbe splendid vision of the Methodist 
Church and of its masterly organization as expressed in the 
program of the Far Eastern Conference. Some of us of other 
folds do not see why we should not be included in the scope and 
sweep of this movement, or why it should not be included 
within the bounds of our own desire and ideal to make Christ 
king in China. We have only admiration for all this passion 
and purpose of the Methodist Church. 

The Y. M. C. A. is an institution with no denominational 
traditions or trammels. It, too, has its splendid strength and 
aggressiveness and its genuine love for men. But why should 
it be an independent organization ? Y. M. C. A. means Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and is not that just what makes 
every one of our churches need the Association within itself? 

The good may be the enemy of the better. The Christian 
Association may well point to its record in China with pride. 
And as an organization it is especially successful. But the 
basal fact is that the Y. M. C. A. and the Methodist Church and 
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all the other churches are one, for they all radiate from the 
mind and from the heart of Christ, Who is the Head and the 
Heart of the Church. Therefore the problem of the Y. M. C. A. 
is the problem of the churches, and a clear recognition of this 
will be most helpful. The churches need the Christian 
Association in every city as a clearing house for those Chris¬ 
tian activities for which the Association is justly famous. 
Those activities are the expression of the spirit which is 
begotten in the Church, and witness should be borne to that 
fact. 

The question which occurs to one who respects both the 
existing churches and Y, M. C. A. is : Why do they not unite 
their forces, and have a unity of command? One could not be 
sure that the Christian Association is less willing to have this 
brought about than the churches, but the fact remains that the 
churches all stand in great need of that thing which the 
Association, at its best, possesses. 

There is such a thing as the Y. M. C. A. idea of what 
appeals to young men and of what they need. The Church 
needs this. The Church is not for the older men and women 
alone; the young men belong to her too: and when young men 
show a greater loyalty to the Christian Association than they 
do to the Church, something is wrong. 

If the churches in Peking, for example, had charge of the 
Y. M. C. A. the work of the Association would still go on. It 
could be in the same place and do the same work, and more. 
The Y. M. C- A. would be a great witness to the outgoing life of 
all the churches. It would be the common church center for 
a certain type of service to the young men of the community 
by the young men of the Church. Just as men from all the 
churches would give their time to the Y. M. C. A., so the men 
reached in the Y. M. C. A. would become members of the various 
churches. It would be one possible way of working together 
and praying together and getting together. And what tremen¬ 
dous gain it would be if in all our work we could link up the 
spirit of worship and the spirit of service. 

During the flood-relief two years ago, after a hard day’s 
work, three men, an Anglican, a Congregationalist, and a 
Presbyterian were wending their way homeward after dark. 
They were singing “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” The Ang¬ 
lican remarked, “We work together heartily in our common 
sorrow because of the suffering of the people who have lost their 
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homes, and we sing together in a common faith and joy, and 
we are one in Christ.’’ 

There are too many organizations in our Christian prop¬ 
aganda. Business is not conducted this way. The Church 
is not a business, but she cannot claim exemption from laws 
which are commouly accepted as imperative. Just now there 
is a national movement on the part of the Presbyterian 
Churches and the Congregational Churches and others to unite : 
to contribute what they have to something bigger and more 
inclusive than what they themselves are and have. The Y. M. 
C. A. might become a great factor in the bringing together of 
all groups. The China for Christ Movement, if seriously 
contemplated, makes one long to reach out one’s hand, not 
only to God, but also to every Christian brother, and uniting 
the passion of many hearts to feel that this can be done.- 

This is not ail impracticable ideal. What we Christians 
in China need is the courage of our convictions, and faith that 
overcomes the world. We need the will to be men and women 
who, as individuals and corporately, will command the attention 
of the Chinese people in this their day of distraction. And we 
need the will to do what Christ so clearly commanded, that 
thing which we are not doing very well or very fast, for often 
Christ is not with us. The Church as an ideal makes us bow 
in awe, but we must confess that the Church in its organization 
is not very inspiring to most of us, and surely not to the world. 

The organization of a united Church would have little 
power save as it had the passion of our Lord. This union 
must be brought to pass if the Church is to cope in any 
overwhelming way with the moral and spiritual issues before 
her. Is it not possible that the Young Men’s Christian Associ¬ 
ation in China can best write the second great chapter of its 
history is this laud by losing its dissevered life, like the grain 
of wheat, and finding it many fold in the Church of Christ for 
China ? 
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The Churches and the Associations 



F. RAWLINSON 

(This article was originally given as an address before the Employed 
Officers’ Association of the Y.M.C.A., held in Hangchow in November, 1919, 
and is published by request.) 

|HE officers of the Associations,—with due regard to the 
different status of Chinese women, what is hereafter said 
applies to the Y.W.C.A. as well as to the Y.M.C.A.— 
are at the same time members of the churches. This 
fact and a personal wish to be fair, as well as to meet the 
wishes of the Associations for frankness, make it fitting to 
show what the modem churches should do as well as indicate 
the part the Associations should take therein. To do this we 
must ask, and briefly answer three questions—(1) What are 
the world standards to which the Christian movement, includ¬ 
ing the churches and the Associations, must respond and 
conform, if it would count to the full ? (2) What, in response 
to these standards, should the churches aim to do ? (3) What 

part can the Associations take therein ? 

Though the treatment of this subject, dealing in large part 
with the future, must of necessity be somewhat theoretical, 
yet the basis thereof is considerable practical experience. The 
problem of adjustment involved is for both these Christian organ¬ 
izations one of extension of present activities, projection into 
the life of the community, and the conversion of centripetal 
tendencies into centrifugal ones. A large part of the difficulty 
of the churches is ingrowth of activities, which like ingrowing 
nails is painful; the same thing is probably true of the Associa¬ 
tions. Furthermore, it is a situation so new—not in the sense 
that no one is doing anything along this line, or that anything 
mentioned is not being done, but in the sense of an attempt to 
meet the thing in its entirety—that it needs a new approach. 
As Nature on occasion needs a new organ, so the Christian 
forces must when necessary follow suit. The mere juxtaposi¬ 
tion of old elements alone will not suffice. To get a new light 
we must have a new filament. 

What are the world standards of action to which the 
Christian forces must conform ? 

The first is what might be called the social standard. 
This is to the effect that the responsibility of the Christian 
forces is co-termiuous with human needs. This does uot mean 
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that the organization to meet each need must be identical. It 
means that righteousness is vital to all normal activities, and 
that it is up to the Christian forces to show how such activities 
can be made righteous. L. H. Gulick lias said, “ Righteous¬ 
ness has become the concern of communities and states.” The 
Christian forces must prove that Christianity can solve life by 
providing workable solutions to everyday life problems. This 
is nothing but the spirit of brotherhood permeating life. 
Herein lies the Christian morale—the consciousness that Chris¬ 
tianity can promote any task for human betterment, no matter 
bow big. Here arises the demand for a Christian program, 
inclusive of all human activities. To live up to this standard 
is to achieve the moral law of brotherhood which Christians 
must practise as well as preach. In the Christian appeal to 
China, the willingness of the Christian forces to help meet the 
vital needs of the Chinese must be a constant theme. It will 
be fatal if the Christian interest in China is seen to be nothing 
more than a camouflaged group interest in self-preservation. 
There are some spiritual tests in China which must be met if 
Christianity is to win: that of workable and working brother¬ 
liness is foremost among them. 

The second standard of action is the scientific ; this makes 
it imperative that the Christian forces must be as efficient in 
their field as any other enterprise. This does not mean ignor¬ 
ing the “spirit”; it does necessitate, however, that the 
“spirit” be allowed to make full use of every God-giveu 
agency. The meeting of this standard involves the mastery of 
the necessary facts, and insight iuto the great needs of society 
in genera] or a community in particular. It necessitates also 
an application of the great modern conception of social co¬ 
operation. This is the secret of moral influence,—the essential 
element of “spiritual” leadership. The Christian forces must 
beat world states at co-operation, or the world will not listen to 
them. Unity of effort and aim will turn the scales for Chris¬ 
tianity when tomes of statistics and vast sums of money have 
only nominal influence. 

The third standard of action, which may seem so obvious 
as to need no mention, might be called the fundamental Chris¬ 
tian requirement. This demands that the Christian character 
of all mission agencies must be dominant. This is not a 
matter of creeds, which to a certain extent are definitions of a 
bygone age, neither is it a matter of ecclesiastical form alone, 
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which involves to some extent past methods of illustrating or 
imparting in varying degree the “spiritual” life. It means 
the domination of life by the “spiritual”—Christ’s attitude 
towards God, as seen in his treatment of men. Iii other words, 
the domination of God in human affairs is our goal. Such a 
spiritualization of all necessary and normal activities is the 
great contribution of Christianity to human life. 

Now what, in view of these world standards, must the 
churches in China do? 

The churches must, of course, promote especially the 
“spiritual” life; this is their special function. This alone 
determines their right to primacy among Christian agencies. 
But the mistake of the churches has been in thinking of the 
“ spiritual ” life in terms of a service of worship alone. As far 
as the Christians aTe concerned this has meant primarily the 
cultivation of a state of receptive quiescence ; a matter of mood 
rather than volition. This has been taken as the norm of 
religious life. It should be noted that over-emphasis here 
plays too much into the hands of the quietistic tendencies of the 
Chinese. While this is an important phase of the “spiritual ” 
life, it is not the first step for many, and for some, is possibly 
barely attained even. It appeals to those who can be quiet, 
but does not fit those who cannot keep quiet,—youth ! It does 
not help those who think more in terms of muscular activity 
than of intellectual or emotional experience. It has been 
astutely remarked that one of the troubles with the churches 
is that they lump all ages together without regard to the 
specific needs of different periods. A state in which heart and 
mind alone are active is not a wholesome religion—it means 
“spiritual” inbreeding, not “spiritual” progress. It may 
be pleasant in itself, but does not always carry over into life. 
If the churches cannot spiritualize life they may lose their 
primacy. What is needed is not a spiritual mood as an eud in 
itself, but spiritualized movement. 

It follows that the churches must do all they can to make 
society Christian, for society is the sum of human activities. 
Who will do it if the Christians do not? Insofar as a state is 
acting on Christian principles, by so far the churches and Chris¬ 
tian forces can leave matters affected thereby to it, but insofar 
as state activities are non-Christian, by so far must the Chris¬ 
tian forces engage therein, at least to the extent of providing 
the model therefor. Now this we recognize with regard to 
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general education and medical work, but this responsibility has 
not been generally accepted with regard to the local church 
community. Its own community is to many churches in 
China in effect still a “distant mission field. 1 ' Take this for 
an illustration of conditions in most church communities in 
China. Of the hours in a week of a child’s life, there are 
spent in sleep approximately 56 hours ; in school, 30 ; in play 
24 *, in home or street surroundings, 57 ; in Church or Sunday 
school, one! Now how can Christianity catch up on a 
program like that? Less than 1% of the waking time of 
most of the youth in local church communities is under 
Christian influence. Add to this those who are not as yet 
touched, and the children who have no chance for education 
at all, and the situation is worse. Yet a program like this is 
some people’s idea of the function of the Church. It may 
suffice for the inculcation of a modicum of “ receptive quies¬ 
cence “ (though this even is uncertain); it is certaiuly not 
enough to make life Christian. 

What, then, must the churches in China do to promote 
right conditions of living? How shall they prove their spirit¬ 
uality—their “spiritual ’’ power? 

(1) The churches must provide supplementary training. 
This includes night schools, special schools for retarded or 
neglected groups, such as servants, clerks, girls who do do¬ 
mestic work, tailors, apprentices, women, etc. The churches 
must meet their needs, not expect them to meet the church 
schedule, 

(2) The churches must promote right social relationships . 
As Western and Christian influence is felt, the old family life 
of China, still partly feudal, will break up, the old inhibitions 
will lose their hold, and a condition of individual action and 
irresponsibility ensue. To meet this new condition there are 
needed right and proper relationships—Christian relationships. 
At this point clubs for girls and boys, or young men and 
women, parents’ associations, local independent school teachers’ 
associations, etc., will be of help. 

(3) Show the right use of leisure time. Of course we must 
first meet the lack of real leisure time. Such leisure time 
when secured must be Christianized. Christianity works for 
leisure on Sunday, Saturday afternoons, and nights, but while 
making this demand has not in general done much to show 
how to use this leisure time except in attendance on a service 
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of worship. We make extra time for evil forces to utilize. For 
most people “spiritual ” living will have to take a more active 
form. In this connection then, there are needed games, group 
and individual, social gatherings, entertainments, recreation 
centres under Christian guidance, all with special attention to 
the needs of different groups, and all involving special study of 
these needs. In this connection we should aim to utilize the 
Chinese social structure as much as possible ; as for instance, 
the Chinese Easter, Confucius’ birthday, Independence Day, 
etc. This, like the Yellow River, has many good qualities, but 
needs direction. 

(4) Participate in and initiate social welfare movements. 
Local churches must help solve these problems if they would 
win the confidence of the Chinese people. In this connection 
are needed studies of community needs, campaigns against 
opium, gambling, the social vice, alcohol, child labour, 
campaigns for sanitation, care of children, general education, 
released prisoners, etc. Here there should be a linking up 
with the moral forces among the Chinese. In other words, the 
Christian forces must positively cast their influence in the right 
direction. To be quiescent, is often to be taken as acquiescent. 
A quiescent Christian helps rather than hinders the forces of 
evil. 

(5) Provide guidance on the great moral issues of the 
community , the nation , and the world. Here is where popular 
lectures and libraries are needed. Christians must learn how to 
throw their influence on the right side of such issues as educa¬ 
tion, industrial justice, religious liberty, national independence, 
vicious monopolies, and injustice. Guidance given outside of 
church will lead in wrong directions. If the churches do not 
furnish this guidance unscrupulous politicians will. The 
churches need not be voting booths in order to help their 
members see the right side of such moral issues : neither need 
they become partisan caucuses. There is always a Christian 
side to every issue. In this connection a few points should be 
noted. (&) Any necessary organization for above purposes should 
not be identical with the “ecclesiastical” organization. The 
pastor and other church officers should be expected to emphasize 
their function of spiritual nurture ; they must not be overloaded 
with other things. Specialists in spiritual nurture are needed as 
well as in other fields, (b) Nothing should crowd out the “ serv¬ 
ice of worship,” though in its usual form it might wisely be 
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confined to once a week. It should, moreover, be studied care¬ 
fully with a view to better adaptation to actual needs. With the 
best intention in the world much of it appears to go over the 
lives of the members. But it is here that special “ spiritual ” 
nourishment is to be given, and that purpose should be kept 
uppermost, though new methods of feeding are needed. The 
pastor should be (rained to utilize the u service of worship ” on 
occasion to show the relation of vital spirituality to such moral 
issues as are current. He should, furthermore, be trained into 
thorough sympathy with all the activities mentioned above, so 
as to effectively present them as opportunities of service, even 
though he is not expected to carry the responsibility therefor. 
(*r) Types of spiritualized activities will vary with each com¬ 
munity. The first task is to find out what a particular com¬ 
munity needs, (d) The personnel or staff of the Church should 
have in addition to the pastor and regular church officers, a 
trained man to promote spiritualized activities among the boys 
and men, and a trained young woman, to do the same for the 
women and girls, (e) The leaders in these spiritualized activi¬ 
ties should be a part of the local church and be supported by 
it. (/) Much can be done along the lines mentioned in a 
small way. The proper spirit and experience are the first 
things, not a big plant. 

The outstanding need in connection with above program 
for the spiritualization of normal activities is training. 

How can the Associations best contribute toward the above 
program ? What part can they take iu the activities of a well- 
balanced church ? 

The Associations are Christian agencies, which are trying 
to Christianize all normal activities, rather than cultivate the 
“spiritual” attitude, as an end in itself. They are trying to 
provide some conditions of right living. Heretofore, this has 
been largely left to them, but now the churches are extending 
the scope of their operations, and hence a new situation. 
What is wanted is a projection of Association activities into the 
Church and a projection of the Church thereby into the life of 
its community. We shall see that as the Associations have 
self-imposed limitations to their activities so the churches have 
some necessary limitations to their social activities. 

Now what can the Associations contribute? 

The Associations can give of their spirit. This I would 
define as having the following characteristics ; an intense desire 
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to understand the problems involved ; a spirit of adaptability; 
a spirit of co-operation apart from and above old cleavages; a 
spirit of adventure ; in all a suppleness which enables them to 
approach new problems in new ways. Such a spirit is at once 
the key-note and the stimulant of progress. The churches need 
this spirit because they tend to be tied down by precedents 
which hamper their freedom of action under new situations. 

The identity of the Associations is essential to the main¬ 
tenance of this spirit. There seems to be no reason why the 
Associations if wisely located should not independently carry 
on all their present activities. This they would need to do to 
meet the needs of their own localities, and to secure material 
for experiments, demonstrations, and normal training, points 
made clearer later. 

We must stop here to ask another question. Is there 
special need of organizations to work among middle and later 
adolescents ? From the point of view of the importance and 
different demands of each period of life, the answer is “Yes.” 
That is, there must be special work adapted to all ages, and 
special work among students, an isolated group, will be needed 
always. This the Associations will continue though in possibly 
closer connection with the churches than is generally so now. 
But from the point of view of a full contribution to the 
churches, the Associations cannot themselves any longer 
work simply for boys and young men. They must give some 
attention to the needs of older people. The churches must 
meet the needs of all ages ; the Associations must fit into this 
situation more than they have in the past. We are in danger 
of association groups over against church groups. Both 
churches and Associations must be democratic. It is true that 
the older people are the harder to influence but a democratic 
Christianity canuot work for classes. The churches and Asso¬ 
ciations must stand together here. 

Now what are some of the tilings, that, in a scheme 
of Christianizing the life of a church community, as indicated 
above, the Associations can do ? How can Associations fit into 
needs of churches ? 

(i) Maintain a plant and equipment where the more 
special forms of physical exercise can be carried on, such as 
those in a gymnasium, or in a swimming pool. There are very 
few churches that will maintain such expensive institutional 
features. Here there should be centralization of social activities. 
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(2) Provide for wider community activities such as 
league-games, night school teachers’ associations. A weekly 
conference of “ social secretaries” along the lines of the Asso- 
tion’s Monday staff meetings would be good. Central enter¬ 
tainments are needed. Bible class leader associations are 
needed. Just as the Associations need to work in and through 
the local churches, so do the churches need wider social and 
community contacts. There is too much of a tendency to 
inbreed. Here again when old inhibitions are breaking down, 
new contacts with the possibility of forming new sanctions 
must be brought about, and the Christian forces must provide 
them. The Associations cannot possibly meet all the needs of 
each local church community for Christian activities as out¬ 
lined above; the local churches cannot provide the wider 
contacts. For all of these a central plant and executive is 
demanded and needed. 

(3) Give practical training to those who are to carry on 
these social activities. This applies particularly to the “social 
secretaries.” Social engineering courses in schools are good. 
But in addition to the theory they must learn by doing. What 
better place is there than the Associations for this practical 
training under the supervision of those who have worked out 
the problems ? 

(4) Assist in providing additional leadership for these 
social activities ; this either by sending their local members 
to work in churches or by training some of the church 
members to help. One person cannot do it all. There is 
needed leadership in games, teaching, social gatherings, 
conduct of special schools, and training in simple pedagogy; 
leaders in congregational singing also are needed. Where 
training is provided for one church probably it could be as 
easily offered a dozen. Games in the hands of inexperienced 
leaders easily become frost-bitten. To put a social gathering 
into inexperienced hands is usually to have it so dry that it 
crackles, requiring very little friction to kindle a bonfire in 
which it disappears. Bible class leaders who know nothing of 
their task are good agencies to create space for other things. 

(5) Arrange for lecture and entertainment circuits for 
the various churches. In most cases a popular lecture given 
in one church community group could be given to each in the 
city concerned; in many cases Sunday evenings, now empty, 
eould be used for this purpose. A simple entertainment once 
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worked up could be given a dozen times. There are also needed 
exhibits of various kinds, which could be distributed among 
the churches. These things won’t just happen ! 

(6) Arrange for special courses of lectures for “social 
secretaries” and church leaders, or pastors. Christian leaders 
need to be constantly stimulated, and such stimulation in 
general is lacking. Very often what is now being given 
to association groups would meet the needs of these leaders 
if made available to them. Lectures on the value of play, sex 
life, religious and industrial problems, place of the Church in 
promoting national righteousness, are all badly needed. 

(7) Conduct normal classes for Bible class leaders of 
special groups. There is a need of training leaders for senior 
Bible classes, or study classes in churches. This training 
might be done by young men, but some provision ought to be 
made to meet the needs of the group of older men and women. 

(8) Conduct experiments on problems arising out of 
community contacts, and aim to secure if possible workable 
results, distributing same among the churches concerned. In 
many cases such experiments are being made, but the results 
are all too often not available where they are needed. One 
valuable tiling would be preparation of a list of simple activities 
for any particular church. 

(9) Provide supervision, for a time at least, of some of 
these activities in the Church. 

Now the striking fact is that most of the above named 
activities are already carried on in Association work, but the 
experience gained is not always available for the churches that 
could use it. The guiding principle in above remarks, is the 
Christianization of the individual and the community. In large 
part the Christianization of the individual consists of putting 
him to work for the community. If the Associations move 
in the direction indicated their function in relation to the 
churches would be that of a training and normal department 
for the Christianization of the community. As to what this 
would mean to the Association staff concerned, it is difficult to 
say. It would mean no change of ideals, and the introduction 
of very little new subject matter, but would involve readjust¬ 
ment of schedule and staff. In the main it would mean making 
available to local churches the information and experience now 
hi hand. The experience of the Associations should enable the 
churches trying to do social work to avoid some wastage 
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through mistakes. As the training department of practical 
Christian activities in the community the Associations would 
be centrifugal rather than centripetal, and thus be nearer their 
actual purpose than some think they now are. We need 
specialists in Christianized activities as well as in ecclesiastical, 
the preparation of the Bible or literary work. Who is better 
fitted than Association leaders to take this position ? 

Under what form of relationship could above line of co¬ 
operation be best attained? This is the crux of the problem. 
Much of what tbe churches ueed in the way of methods, is in 
existence ; how to transfer it to them is the problem. The 
relation between the churches and the Associations which shall 
enable the Associations to make their contribution must (i) 
leave freedom for individuality ; (2) be democratic; (3) promote 
complete co-operation between the churches and the Associations. 

It being the custom nowadays to use circles and lines to 
clarify thought, we shall avail ourselves of a few circles and 
lines in this connection. 



This diagram illustrates what has been the fact, that the 
churches and the Associations have been going the same way ; 
that, however, is not enough ; they must go together. 
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The diagram on the preceding page shows the Association 
linked up to some of the churches in a small way, by having 
a few Association members in the Church or otherwise, but it 
again indicates an incomple te relationship. 



This diagram is the suggestion of a Christian worker, 
showing the Y. M. C. A. over-lapping the churches, but this 
is unsatisfactory, as it suggests that the Associations are the 
main thing. 



No diagram X have been able to think of exactly meets 
the situation, but this one conies nearer suggesting what has 
been the relationship than any other. Where the triangles 
over-lap is the place where the membership of the Associations 
and its officers and that of the churches over-lap. It is all too 
•small! The triangle on the left is higher than that of the 
Association on the right, to indicate the “ecclesiastical” 
function which is here shown above the dotted line. It 
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does not make much difference what the definition of the 
ecclesiastical function is, it is something which belongs to the 
churches, that the Associations have no intention or desire of 
exercising, 



In this diagram, the base of the two triangles is the same, 
and the result is that a large part of their area overlaps. This 
is intended to indicate that to a large extent what the churches 
do and the Associations do should be similar. The “ecclesias¬ 
tical” function is still left above the dotted line, by which is 
shown that whatever over-lapping of activities is brought about 
between the churches and the Associations, this function must 
be left alone. We do not wish to speak in any deprecatory 
.way of this “ecclesiastical” function, but we must point 
out that it is controlled by precedents. The over-lapping of 
activities, therefore, between the churches and the Associations 
must be brought about so that they do not interfere with these 
precedents. Furthermore, these spiritualized normal activities 
cannot be governed by precedents; they constitute new 
problems, and must be approached in a new way. This 
diagram also indicates that there will be a certain sphere of 
work in both the churches ana the Associations that they will 
do for and in and by themselves. 

The main point is that the churches and the Associations 
must do certain things together. How can they best do them 
together? To put elected church representatives 011 associa¬ 
tion directorates, will tend first, to restrict freedom, because the 
“ecclesiastical” precedents may get iu the way of the new 
activities; and second, these church precedents may also 
hamper free co-operation with the moral forces among the 
Chinese not yet in the Church ; and third, unless the churches 
financially support the Associations, it is not democratic that 
they as organizations should control it. The reasons for 
maintaining the identity of the Associations have already been 
given, and should not be forgotten at this point, 
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Where the Christian forces are already federated, as in 
Nanking and Canton, the Associations should become first 
the centre for community contacts, and second, the department 
of training for Christian activities in the community. The 
thing to be aimed at, therefore, is that in each local church 
community, these spiritualized activities, which the Association 
is to help promote, should be carried on in the churches; in 
other words the Church in a community should be made the 
centre of community activities. Where a local community is 
religiously destitute other steps should, of course, be taken. 

The best plan would be to organize what might be called 
the Council for the Christianization of the Community . On 
this would be represented those laymen of the Church who are 
best adapted to the type of work concerned, the Associations 
and other organizations moral in aim where such representation 
is deemed expedient. It is possible that when a particular 
city is blocked out around the different churches or group of 
churches, that local community councils of the same nature 
would be needed. It is also likely that a national council to 
promote these ends would iu time appear. The execution of 
the aims of the council would sometimes be delegated to 
the Associations and sometimes to other special groups, but the 
chief relation of the Associations to this, or any organization, 
would be that of the Training Department of Christianized 
Activities . 

The suggestion for the organizing of a council on the 
Christianizing of the community, recognizes the three principles 
given above, and the additional one given in the introduction, 
that new situations must be met in a new way. Such a 
Council might also participate in a community evangelistic 
movement, and sometimes take the initiative therein. It 
would possibly lead to the scrapping of some organizations 
now iu existence, because it is positively constructive. This 
would meet the criticism that we have too many organizations. 
It recognizes, furthermore, that you can only organize efficiently 
around mutually sympathetic interests. It would seem, there¬ 
fore, that the projection of some association activities into the 
churches, the projection of church activities into their com¬ 
munities would at the same time settle the question of the 
relation of the Associations to the churches, and put the 
churches in their proper relations to their communities— 
both consummations greatly to be desired. 
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The Problem of Securing College Graduates 
for the Christian Ministry 

T. C. CHAO, M.A., B.D. 

O 'lNE of the most important and perplexing problems that 
confronts the Church to-day is the problem of securing 
^_J an educated ministry. It resolves itself into the problem 
of getting college graduates to become ministers. Loudly 
the times call for them and yet very few are answering the call. 
Those who are concerned with this problem are, doubtless, 
acquainted with the difficulties in the way of its solution 5 but 
these difficulties must now be made clear to the Church and 
some kind of a solution must at least be suggested. This 
article is based upon a limited experience and investigation, 
and is for the purpose of inviting thought and discussion on 
this difficult but urgent question. 

I. THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY BEFORE THE CHURCH. 

i. High class Chinese are no longer content to move 
within the narrow sphere of old thought. Conservatism 
has been, and is being more and more, shaken to its very 
foundations by the introduction of numerous isms from the 
West and by the political unrest and social changes all around 
them. People begin to take an interest in what is going on in 
the world. They are compelled to see things and to think for 
themselves. They have to think whether they desire to 
welcome or oppose new movements witbiu and without the 
country. Face to face with an invasion of new ideas, they 
begin to find themselves in a state of intellectual, as well as 
social, confusion. With their prejudices partly destroyed, and 
with their minds partly open, they unconsciously present to 
the Church a good opportunity to lead them. The question 
is : Will the Church avail itself of this opportunity and make a 
deep and lasting impression on the minds of this class of 
people? The Church will, but who is to meet the situation, 
and meet it adequately and immediately ? 

2. There is now a cry for “power.” Power of some 
sort is urgently needed to deliver the country from poverty, 
moral weakness, foreign encroachment and official corruption. 
It has been clearly shown that steam, water, and electric power 
are not such forces as will secure to a people a stable govern- 
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meat, nor is man power in the form of militarism. The 
militarists of China have been a nuisance, a menace and an open 
sore. Emphasis is therefore being placed on the power of new 
ideas and new education. Many believe that through new 
education and an extensive social reconstruction the needed 
“man power” may be secured for the salvation of China. But 
this man power, as they clearly see, is will power, and as the 
will is the center of the moral person it is also moral power. 
When a sick man desires to gain strength, he is ready and glad 
to get it where he can, even at a great cost. If the Church can 
prove that with its help China can secure what she surely 
needs, that help will be gladly received. The Church sees, as 
it has always seen, that moral power has its source in God, in 
the Holy Spirit. But is the Church ready to embrace the 
present opportunity and help China’s people save themselves 
and save their country? Through whom will the Church 
accomplish this—through missionaries or through native 
workers ? Through ignorant and incapable preachers, or 
through educated and able ministers? 

3. There are many educated Chinese who are advocating a 
thorough, though gradual, social reconstruction, believing that no 
political revolution is of avail without a concurrent reconstruc¬ 
tion of customs, ideas, morals, education, and economic policies. 
These advocates are for the most part clear-minded, moderate, 
far-seeing, and sane, and are bent upon constructive rather than 
destructive measures. Most of them are returned students from 
Europe and America—mostly from America—bringing back on 
the whole the best that they have come to know in the West. 
They are also closely bound up with the patriotic movements 
of the students, who have been and are being greatly influenced 
by the new ideas that these returned students are constantly 
introducing. It is a very hopeful sign that the country can 
have these thinkers, writers, and teachers to guide it in this 
critical stage of its history. But they not only set new ideas iu 
circulation, they are inaugurating movements for social recon¬ 
struction. Among them is no dogmatism, bigotry, or prejudice, 
such as was usually found among the old literati. Open- 
mindedness or “the laboratory frame of mind ” marks a large 
portion of their thinking. If, therefore, the Church is able to 
relate herself to their work, and throw herself into the work of 
social regeneration and reconstruction, shall she be denied her 
proper share, the opportune exercise of her moral influence, and 
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close co-operation with the best element of the country ? The 
Church is now being tested and the test is this; Is Christianity a 
present living part of society and can the Church apply it to the 
present social situation ? How shall the Church meet the test? 
Who will help the Church to meet the test and meet it well ? 

II. THE PRESENT DANGERS. 

The opportunities now before the Church also constitute 
dangers, for opportunities are always terrible things, demanding 
of man alertness, effort, hope, and courage. Between these 
two—opportunity and danger—there is hardly any middle 
ground ; there is hardly any place for stagnation, which at its 
best is ephemeral and soon turns itself into degeneration. So 
in the face of the present situation, the Church must either go 
forward or backward. She is confronted, not with imaginary, 
but with real, dangers. 

(i) External dangers, (a) Although the thinkers and 
writers of to-day lay great stress on the constructive side of 
social reformation, they not infrequently attack religion in 
general as an old institution based on superstition and to be 
done away with. La Jeunesse , which has been a popular 
magazine with the student and educated class as a whole, has 
published articles against spiritism, Confucianism, and certain 
beliefs held by Christians such as the virgin birth of Jesus and 
the reality or factuality of miracles. In the Construction , 
a new and increasingly popular magazine, an article was 
published on 4 ‘The Blow to Superstition.” Recently the 
China Times , a daily paper with a wide circulation among 
the literary class, published several articles containing unfavor¬ 
able criticisms of Christian education. Oue writer went to the 
length of saying that mission schools should strike religion 
from their curriculum and not mix superstition with education. 
The same paper is now publishing daily translations of the life 
of Tolstoi by Charles Sarolea, in which Tolstoi’s criticism of 
the fundamental Christian dogmas appears. There is no 
sinister motive in publishing such articles, and on the whole 
the China Times is a very good daily paper. The danger 
lies not in these papers, but in the utter lack of intelligent 
and sympathetic appreciation of the intellectual unrest, of 
attempt to get as much information oil such subjects as possible, 
and of counter-suggestion that will reach the public as widely 
and as quickly as the non-Christian magazines. 
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(b) At the same time there has been a rapid spread of 
scientific knowledge and an increasing demand for the scientific 
treatment of all branches of learning, philosophy and religion 
not excepted. More and more does one perceive the working 
of a real scientific spirit in the magazines, an open-mindedness 
unknown a few years ago, and an attitude of liberal ness and 
tolerance, together with a persistent demand for a reasonable 
explanation of things. More and more does one feel an atmos¬ 
phere of optimism in the midst of turmoil and despair and a 
politeness of critics not incompatible with keen and thorough 
criticism. The education received in America is bearing good 
fruit. There should be no fear, therefore, of unreasonable 
attacks on Christian doctrines or on Christian externalities from 
the highly educated, who are, in the main, the most influential. 
The danger lies in the unpreparedness of the Church to meet 
this growing scientific scholarship with an equally able scholar¬ 
ship and an equally tolerant spirit. It is very easy for non- 
Christians to criticize the Church when they have not had a 
sufficient understanding of the Church, and, at the same time, 
it is equally easy for the Church to criticize its critics when it 
has not fully appreciated the real situation. Blindness and 
prejudice out-run and out-weigh light and comprehension. 

(2) Internal dangers, (a) While there is a large number 
of non-Christian magazines that advocate social reconstruction, 
public morality and scientific knowledge, economic reform, and 
new education, there is very little adequate presentation of 
Christian truths to the non-Christian world. The Association 
Progress circulates almost entirely among the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the country. The Nanking Theo¬ 
logical Magazine reaches a certain class within the pale of the 
Church. The Christian Advocate , as it is, has 110 possibility of 
influencing the educated mind, since it seems designed to be a 
popular paper for all church members. There are other church 
magazines of a similar nature, such as the Great Light , the 
True Light , the Shen Kung Hui Pao , the Tien Sin , and 
the like. There are books, pamphlets, and tracts, which do not 
go any considerable distance outside the Church, and do not 
even have a large subscription among the Christians, since 
many cannot read, and many are too poor to subscribe, while 
many preachers have no need for papers, or for books besides 
the Bible, and many others read very sparingly, either on 
account of poverty and ignorance, or on account of indolence 
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and indifference. The reading circle of the Church has as yet a 
rather small circumference. I must confess here that I have 
not as yet cultivated a taste for church magazines and therefore 
feel ignorant with regard to the nature of these publications. 
On the other hand there are numerous non-Christian papers I 
like to dip into—in fact the desk at which I am writing has on 
it five or six magazines on education, political questions, social 
reconstruction, student problems, women’s questions, and new 
ideas. There are now in circulation several good magazines, 
such as the Eastern Miscellany , La Jeunesse , the Ladles 7 
Journal , and others. So recently as since the beginning of the 
Student Movement, magazines of great importance have been 
established, such as the Black Tide , the New Education , the 
Educational Wave , the Construction , the Emancipation and 
Reconstruction , the New Chma , and others, not less than ten 
new publications all having a considerable circulation. In the 
face of such a flood of new thought, the church papers seem to 
occupy a very meager place. Is not here the implication of the 
urgent need of educated ministers clearly shown ? 

( b ) Besides this lack of adequate expression of the reason¬ 
ableness of our faith ou the part of the Church, there is the lack 
of capable intellectual leadership within the church. Some 
one has raised the question of how many of our college grad¬ 
uates who have become Christians attend church after they go 
out into business or professional life. One preacher stated that 
educated goers to church on Sundays are for the most part 
those employed in the Christian organizations, in mission 
schools, Young Men’s Christian Associations, and mission 
hospitals. This, however, may be true with certain denomina¬ 
tions and not true with others. Nevertheless, this situation 
constitutes a problem, the problem of acquiring a stable church 
constituency. One college graduate whom I approached on 
this question replied that he and other college men he knew 
had no desire to waste time on Sundays hearing meaningless 
sermons; that his poems, newspapers, friends, and his bed 
preached better sermons and were more beneficial to him there¬ 
fore than the Church. There is possibly a large measure of truth 
in his answer, though of course it cannot be taken without 
precaution. The truth is that the Church is losing out—losing 
members and contributions—because of the lack of ministers 
capable of intellectual leadership. Possibly, too, the Church 
is losing on account of the lack of ministers who do not have 
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the kind of practical, social, ethical, and, in a word, spiritual 
religion that will appeal to thinking minds. It may be more 
than a loss. Those who were once our church members and 
who have turned away from the Church because it has “no 
meaning” to them, may carry in their bosoms a dislike for the 
Church, and this dislike may some day yield unpalatable fruit. 

( c ) These considerations bring us to the question: “Is 
the Church now a living part of Chinese society as a whole ? ” 
In other words, is the Church going to think the thoughts and 
use the language of the present day and apply itself to the task 
of social regeneration and reconstruction ? Will the Church 
relate itself to the movements for the social salvation of China 
and show itself a necessary power in China? Does the Church 
feel too good to co-operate with sinners, and forget the memor¬ 
able saying of the Master (contained only in Mark’s Gospel): 
“He that is not against us is for us”? Should this question be 
answered in the spirit of Jesus, the Church must begin to do 
two things. In the first place, the church members must be 
trained to take active part in social service. In the second 
place, educated leaders must be called out to train the church 
members and to relate the Church to the social movements in 
their beginnings, where such co-operation does not come into 
conflict with Christian principles of justice, love, and truth. In 
other words, the Church is in deep need of men of prophetic 
insight and passion that will meet the present social situation. 
It must be mentioned here in passing lest injustice be done to 
the Church, that through its efforts and influence many social 
evils have been attacked and done away with. The Church has 
done a great deal through its missionaries and native workers 
and laymen toward the abolition of opium, the custom of foot 
binding, and the evils of gambling and idolatry. The Church 
has for decades held out the torch of learning and education. 
But such works are largely negative and pioneering in nature, 
and have been carried on by small groups of individuals; 
largely by missionaries. The situation is different now. These 
movements are assuming and will assume far larger proportions, 
will be far more constructive, and need a far larger body of 
people, not merely powerful individual leaders, but men and 
women that will be led and will co-operate in the efforts to 
improve the conditions of society. This situation calls loudly 
for educated leaders, for college graduates to become ministers. 

(To be continued .) 
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Theology and Eschatology of the Chinese Novel 

hi 

W. ARTHUR CORNABY 

eschatology of the Chinese novel, in its main 
principle, is based upon the conviction of the popular 

_ conscience concerning the reality of an exact retribution 

administered after death—^ jg |J| as 

several novels have it. 

The Confucian critics of the newly-imported Buddhism in 
the Han dynasty were accustomed to decry the doctrine of 
retribution as taught by the monks from India. A certain 
statesman memorialised the Throne saying; “ Their books .... 
assume that man’s spiritual essence is undestroyed by death, 
and appears in another incarnation; that the good and bad 
deeds of life are subject to post-mortem recompense .... words 
big enough to catch the ignorant! ” But, apart from the 
manner and process of the retribution, the doctrine itself had 
been held as axiomatic in China centuries before the Han 
dynasty. 

It appears in the oft-quoted words of the Canon oj History 
(§ &)> a work already ancient in the days of Confucius: 
“The Divine Method is to award felicity to the virtuous, and 
calamity to the licentious” 5 S M H PS g*). Nay, it was 
held ages before that ancient book was written ; for, mark you, 
the very characters for “felicity” and “calamity,” from 
prehistoric days onwards, have had the “ worship radical ” as 
an integral part of their composition ; signifying that both were 
of supernal origin, and were awarded to mortals in connection 
with good or evil conduct in the sight of Heaven; though 
sometimes, perchance, the former might be bestowed, or the 
latter averted, in response to propitiatory observances (Jj) of 
meritorious efficacy. 

The above dictum of the Canon of History, together with a 
fine aphorism of Dao Tzu : “The net of Heaven spreads every¬ 
where; its meshes are wide, but nothing escapes it” |g| ^ 
^—Too Teh King , Ixxiii), form two stock 
quotations rarely absent from the repertoire of any Chinese 
novelist, though they may often be used of retributiou on earth. 
But, from of old, the chaotic state of the lawcourts, and the 
wrongs perpetrated by men of “wealth and honours” (more 
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often than violence by the “poor and degraded”) resulting 
perhaps in the death of the wronged one, by murder or 
suicide,—these things have persuaded the Chinese populace 
that, if there be any Supreme at the head of affairs, and any 
Divine Method whatever in the universe, there must be a 
system of recompense, of compensation, beyond the grave, to 
adjust the glaring injustices of earth. 

It is this consideration, more than auy other, which has 
persuaded China as a whole to give an affirmative answer to 
the important question: “Do the dead live after death?” 
True, there may be found here and there, in a few Chinese 
novels, such words as : “ The dead cannot rise again, what is 

the use of lamentation?” ( JE 31 ^ M & 

as in $J HI, ix, 36), or even the exact words of the widow of 
Tekoah (2 Sam. xiv, 14), but on the whole the doctrine of 
retribution, in connection with miscarriage of justice on earth, 
forbids the notion of—at any rate, a speedy—annihilation 
after death. 

It was in an academical fashion that Chu Hsi H 1130- 
1200 A.D.) worked out the philosophy of ancestral ghosts being 
said to be present when homage was paid to them. His words 
are: “At death their vitality is diffused [in the universal 
aura], but the root [of their family] remains here, so that 
when sincerity and reverence are exercised to the utmost [by 
their descendants] the mental concentration thus involved calls 
in their diffused animus and consolidates it [for the time 
being].” But as it needs a great amount of special training 
(or distortion) of mind to depersonalise the Most High of the 
ancient classics, as Chu Hsi did, so it would need a more 
metaphysical turn of mind than the ordinary Chinese merchant 
or shop-assistant is capable of possessing, to make this state¬ 
ment of his seem to them to be the last word on the matter,— 
presuming them to have been readers of Chu-fu-tzu’s Complete 
Works , which is very unlikely ! 

In this philosophising on ancestral ghosts, Chu Hsi clearly 
evades all moral considerations whatever. For if the “ vitality ” 
of ancestors is diffused abroad on its way to final dissipation in 
the universal aura, then so are the souls of mortals in general 
(many of whom become ancestors in their turn) whether of 
good or bad, noble or rascally character. And, as we have 
seen, any notion of early annihilation after death is forbidden 
by the intelligent Chinese conscience. 
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The fact of post-mortem retribution being so generally 
accepted, and Confucius being silent on its manner of adminis¬ 
tration (“While you do not know life, how can you know 
about death?” Analects XI, xi), the mind of China had 
perforce to turn to Buddhist descriptions of various “hells,” 
and of the process of re-incarnation into higher or lower grade 
life on earth. But however ready Chinese women have been to 
accept the son-bearing aid of the “foreign” Kuanyin, their 
husbands would not long consent, in their imaginations, to be 
tried by “foreign” judges beyond the gravel So, since the 
nth century at least, they have put upright Chinese officials in 
charge of hades, and de-Buddhised the criminal courts thereof, 
although they have retained the Buddhist notions of reincarna¬ 
tion more or less.* 

The reward of the just. In the Chinese novels which are 
written to exemplify filial piety, as well as the other virtues of 
which it is the crown, ancestors are represented, of course, as 
entirely meritorious beings. It is not for filial descendants to 
dream of the opposite 1 As one novelist puts it ; “We should 
ever reflect that riches and honours come to us as a reward for 
the virtues of our aucestors. If these virtues are cultivated by 
us, the benefits thereof are transmitted to our descendants ; but 
if we are selfish and evil, seeking personal advantage at the 
expense of others, we not only dam up the transmitted stream 
of blessedness, but we bring upon ourselves the direst 
calamities.” And as that novel indicates, the “riches and 
honours” are not merely things of earth; they have their exact 
counterparts iu official posts and emoluments yonder. 

But as every good man on earth cannot become a mandarin 
above, and official posts are not commonly open to ladies, the 
future of the just is generally expressed in such inclusive terms 
as “Gone West” (]Jg §§, literally “returned West,” but from 
au ancient use of the term, “arrival home to the West”f), and 
“Departed among the Immortals” (-JUl a pair of mottoes 
which are sure to be found on boards borne over the shoulders 
in the funeral procession of any wealthy merchant. 

The word “West” in the former phrase indicates the 
“Western Paradise” which the Chinese Buddhist, under 

* The r}J B in the article already cited calls the theory of re¬ 
incarnation a “ relic of unenlightened barbarism,” 

f There is a T’attg dynasty # X entitled g§ 3c ?£ Sfi which would be in 
English “ The Home-coming ” ; and the wenli word for a bride arriving at 
her new home is & also. 
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Nestorian influence in the T’ang dynasty, invented in place of 
the unpopular Nirvana. 

Existence in that placid region would hardly lend itself to 
vivid portrayal in a novel. Only one novelist seems to have 
attempted it, namely, the author of the Dream of the Red 
Upper-chamber Re-dreamt (& H M 1799, one of the 
seven sequels to the original “Red Chamber” ), who gives us 
a glimpse of the after-existence of an old lady whose life had 
been remarkably gay and festive. Her favourite grandson 
(who had somehow regained his primaeval Immortalship by 
becoming a Buddhist monk for a short time) is the leader of a 
party of girls (of Immortal origin), much beloved of the old 
dame, to see her. They found her in the Copse of Contem¬ 
plation which surrounds the palace-temple of Ti Tsang Buddha 
(i-i, He f@)» who woke up from a nap, descended from his lotus 
throne, laughingly received them, and ordered an attendant to 
conduct them to her whereabouts. 

There she was, squatting on the ground before a pond of lotus- 
flowers, with her eyes closed. 

They all knelt down and said to her: “We are deeply 
indebted to (your) kindness during our earthly life. We have not 
repaid it, but have come to this Buddha-region specially to pay our 
respects. We do not know whether (you) the venerable lady will 
remember us or not.” 

She opened her eyes, looked at them all, and said with a smile: 
“Well! well! When I was on earth I passed through much 
adversity and trial, preserving my purity and filial piety, and thus 
the Most High (_fc 1ft - ) granted me both glory and grandeur. Now 
I meet you again. We part, but shall not be far off.” Saying this, 
she closed her eyes again. And bowing in silence to her, they 
departed. 

Such is the whole of the picture, and we can hardly call it 
convincing! Yet she, in that “quiet region” ('0 j^), and 
her virtuous second sou (who is now an over-busy official 011 
the non-Buddhist side of hades) are both of them lifted above 
the contingencies of re-incarnatiori ; as perhaps the spirits of 
atrocious ill-doers are degraded below those contingencies. 
Nothing is definitely said concerning the long permanence of 
extreme reward and extreme punishment, except that neither 
the ideally good nor the dreadfully bad ever return to 
earth again. 

The Fayland (one cannot call it “heaven”) into which 
young souls are wafted after a too-early death, is described in 
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other of the sequels in a more attractive manner. For there 
the earth-existence is renewed on a higher scale, with health 
and wealth in excelsis. The chief difference seems to be that 
yonder the maidens or young mothers live only with those of 
their own sex, away from all relatives of the masculine order,— 
though one or other of these may visit them occasionally. But 
they are at any rate grouped according to their affinities,— 
which a deep thinker has suggested will be a distinctive 
element in the Christian heaven. 

Another point of interest lies in the fact that their 
condition in Fayland is for all the world like an ideal holiday 
in some mountain garden-city, where those who live above the 
exhausting vapours of the plains (as in a central China 
summer) are wont to enquire: ‘‘Has So-and-so come yet ? ” 
Indeed, in such passages of the novels, we cannot help being 
reminded of a verse of W. S. Pakenham-Walsh : 

When those whom we have loved on earth pass on, 

And we are left to face the world alone, 

We say, we try to say, ‘ They’ve gone.’ 

But others say, ‘ They’ve come.' 

The occupations of Fayland, of course, are just those of the 
upper circles in China. The festal board is spread, and boon 
companions surround it. They feast on ambrosial delicacies in 
place of the choice viands of earth, and nectar in place of 
distilled spirit,—yet still of intoxicating potency. Wit is 
exercised in forming couplets, and genius in composing poems. 
Chess enlivens the quieter hours, or else cards and dominoes, 
with stakes and all. There is an entire absence of all worship ; 
but there is kindly commiseration for those still on earth, 
together with compassion for any once known as not altogether 
bad, who are undergoing the sufferings of purgatory. 

The retribution of evil-doers . This naturally lends itself 
to graphic description. And as the accounts thereof are 
introduced by sidelights on the condition of ordinary folk, these 
introductory particulars may be translated also. The following 
notes of an excursion to the nether regions concern the same 
party of young folks as those who paid a call on the drowsy old 
lady in the Western Paradise, as already translated. But they 
have somehow been joined by the husband of the deceased lady 
whom they are now to visit eventually. She, Wang Hsi-feng, 
known as Feng Chieh (“Sister Phoenix”), had been an 
exceedingly lively young married lady who, as purser of a 
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princely establishment, had had a genius for management, but 
was at heart an agnostic, and conscienceless withal, though 
possessed of a certain amount of kindness to those who did not 
offend her. 

The woman who offended her most was a virtuous young 
lady whom her husband had secretly made his second wife. 
Feng Chieh discovered this, and during her husband’s absence 
contrived to get this “other woman” into her power. 
Outwardly hiding her rage of jealousy, she managed, with 
consummate guile, to make life insupportable for her, so that 
the patieut girl at length committed suicide,—to become a 
vengeful accuser in hades. 

At the start of their journey the party found themselves iu 
a wild region of murky fog, where a ghostly breeze was blow¬ 
ing strongly. Yellow sand flew up in the face, and all was 
weird confusion. 

After a long while they heard the noise of rushing waters, 
mingled with the souuds of weeping and wailing. Then they 
became conscious that many travellers were going the same 
way as themselves,—all with knit brows and woe-begone looks, 
with no cheery-faced soul among them. 

Full soon they heard hurrying footsteps behind them, and 
a woman with a babe (whom they recognized as the wife and 
infant of a young retainer) caught hold of one of them. She 
had died within a month of child-bearing. Having related 
this much, a ghostly underling, with crooked brows and glaring 
eyes, hurried up and seized her, saying: “On this road no 
near relatives whom you may meet can save you. It is no use 
to weep and wail. The few thousands of cash you had [sent] 
with you [at your funeral] are insufficient, and we cannot delay 
for you.” At which she besought the visitors to aid her finan¬ 
cially. 

The husbaud of Feng Chieh then said to the underling: 
‘‘How much do you want? I have none on my person, but 
will send plenty tomorrow, if I know how to send it.” 

The ghostly runner laughed and said: “Oh, if you will 
do that, it will be all right. At evening, in the back garden, 
under the mulberry tree, burn 1,000 of gilt paper and 5,000 of 
silver paper. I am in the yarneu of Ch’eug Huang |g|), 
and named Chao Sheng. Just call my name when you are 
burning it, and I shall receive it. Then I’ll provide all things 
needful for her, taking care she shall not be inconvenienced or 
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suffer any pain*” And he uutied the rope from her neck. 
The woman thanked her benefactor profusely, and besought 
one of the girls to remind him of his promise. 

Here, then, is the philosophy of burning cash-paper, the 
manufacture of which is such an enormous trade in China. 
The ghosts need it to pay their expenses; and the underlings ot 
hades are dependent on it for a living. It does not follow that 
the belief of the more intelligent is as precise and circumstantial 
as this. To them, the burning of cash-paper or of paper 
articles for the deceased is a respectful custom, of possible 
though undefined solace to the ghosts in question. 

After two or three li further the young explorers saw a 
high bridge before them (a high arch with a roadway over it, 
as over some Chinese creeks where the shores are flat and low), 
at the side of which was a tea-booth. Over the door of this the 
words were written: 

WHO CAN AVOID THIS? 

And on either side the mottoes: 

Arriving without returning, no second way; 

Parting nevermore to meet, just one bridge. 

But here the situation was lightened by their discovering in 
the tea-shop keeper an old woman of their acquaintance—the 
Sairey Gamp of the original novel, habitually drunk and 
incapable when at her midwifery duties. She laughingly greeted 
the party saying : “As I had no sins in my lifetime, I found 
no hindrance in hades, but opened this business to earn a cash 
or two. And on the whole am fairly comfortable.” 

Here we may note that, throughout the whole range of 
Chinese fiction, spirit-drinking is regarded as being quite as 
natural and normal as tea-drinking (though the former is 
commonly reserved for festal occasions), and only the duffers 
are depicted as being any the worse for it. The heroes of 
China, from Kuan Yu onwards, have been “mighty to drink 
wine” on occasion, heroic in that enterprise as in others. 
There is thus no sense of sin in the matter of wine-bibbing. 

After partaking of tea (which in some novels answers to 
the “waters of Tethe ” for souls returned to earth), the party 
proceeded to climb the one hundred and ten steps of the high- 
arched bridge. Here a strong wind sprang up, the breath of which 
was a horrible stench that pierced their bones and muscles. 
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From the top of the bridge they looked down and saw innumer¬ 
able bones drifting hither and thither among the bloody waves. 

The cold here was so intense that some of the Immortals 
of the party gave one of their garments to each of their mortal 
companions to wrap themselves withal. And these, besides 
keeping them warm in their further explorations, served to 
attest the reality of the dream-vision, for they were found on 
their persons when they awoke in their homes afterwards. 

Having crossed the bridge they came to a busy city, the 
ghostly population of which regarded them with the same awe 
that mortals on earth regard ghosts from hades. 

They soon reached the “Court of Rapid Retribution,” 
where minor cases, involving less than five years’ punishment, 
were tried. The mottoes oil either side of the huge doors were 
striking: 

Whenever an evil thought is born, then calamity, with 
undeviating steps, approaches ; 

When once the better nature is stirred, then happiness for 
that man is granted. 

But the party did not linger here, for Feng Chieli was not 
under the jurisdiction of this lesser court. Her character bad 
been too bad for that. The venerable usher of that court, 
however, offered to conduct them to the main court, telling 
them on the way the three “law-cases” in which Feng Chieh 
was involved. Id the first place, having been allowed to wear 
an invaluable pearl necklace for a moment (an heirloom iu the 
family for generations, and now the property of the lady-in-chief 
of the princely establishment), she had coveted and secreted it. 
Then, also, she had received and shared with a dissolute 
Buddhist nun the sum of Tls.3,000 as a bribe for the 
dissolution of a certain betrothal (a very heinous sin in China), 
so that the betrothed girl might be asked for by the agents of a 
young man in a wealthy family. The third case has been 
already noted, a case of extreme jealousy which brought about 
the death of a rival. 

Approaching the main Court of Retribution, they found 
it surrounded by high walls on which there curled murky 
vapours. Over the entrance was a tablet inscribed: 

GUILT FROM PERSONAL ACTIONS 

and on either side were mottoes indicating that the worst 
criminals were by no means the poor and wretched on earth. 
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The ghostly underlings of this main court, recognizing the 
aged usher, bowed in acquiescence of what he might say. He 
ordered them to call the jailor-in-chief. This demon forthwith 
appeared. He was seven feet in height, with a horrible face of 
a deep blue colour, erect yellow eyebrows, long purple whiskers, 
and glaring eyes with an air of butchery iu them. 

Seeing the usher he shouted: “ Alia! Some more criminals. 
Here, you demons, throw them into jail!” And when the 
usher explained that they were visitors, not criminals, he burst 
into boisterous laughter, saying: “Oho! not content with 
heaven and its comforts, they must come and have a taste of 
hell. Well, you may conduct them. I have other business.” 

And now they entered the gates of the Earth Prison, and 
looking therein found it was pitch dark, without a gleam of 
brightness. But from the persons of those who were Immortals 
there streamed forth a glow which lit their way, and revealed 
the horrible shapes of the various jailors. Calling one of these 
demons, the usher enquired where Wang Hsi-deug (or Feng 
Chieh) was. 

The demon conducted them into a vast expanse of black¬ 
ness, where unearthly vapours penetrated the frame, and where 
the ghostly wailing was incessant. Here they saw some tens 
of thousands of low huts, not more than three feet high, 
reminding them of some of the dirtiest pigstyes on earth. 
They went along in the midst of these, until at last, pointing 
to one of them, the demon said : “This is hers.” 

At this the whole party was filled with anguish. The 
horrified husband stooped down and called through his sobs: 
“Feng Chieh! Feng Chieli! We have come to see you.” 
But there was no response from within the low hut. Then the 
demon put his head down, and yelled loud and long, so that 
the visitors* hair stood ou end. 

At length there emerged from the hut a dark shadow, as 
it were of smoke. And with another yell from the demon, the 
form gradually resolved itself into a human shape, with drawn 
yellow skin, knit brows, and big anguishful eyes. Its gar¬ 
ments were bloody, and its body was broken about in an awful 
manner. 

Again they called: “Feng Chieh, we have come to see 
you.” And she replied by clutching the sleeve of one of them, 
and moaning : “My death has been a very bitter one”; then 
burst forth in unearthly, heartrending wailing. “ My remorse 
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avails me nothing,” she said : “ ali the glow of life and its joys 
are beyond recall. I cannot remember one of them. Only the 
evil deeds of life are before my eyes. I have suffered torments 
untold, and yet know they avail me nothing,” Then she 
described the three counts against her, which were still 
unsettled. 

This led to a consultation as to ways and means of aid. 
The pearl necklace was probably where she bad secreted it, 
under a cupboard in the store-room. As regards her portion of 
the Tls.3,000 of unrighteous mammon, her husband promised 
to use an equivalent sum in doing some good deed of general 
usefulness. And the third count, in all its complications, was 
to be adjusted also. 

She thanked them all for their kindness to her during her 
lifetime, and added a womanly request that one of the party 
would send her a garment that had been hers, and a wisp of 
hair-combings,—the latter to cover her present baldness. 
These were to come by the fire-post, in the same manner as 
cash-pa per. 

Finally she said to her husband (who had been a very 
mixed character, aud whose secret marriage with another 
woman had given rise to the third count against Feng Chieh): 
“No riches or honours of earth, no ‘ardent attachments’ (of 
an illicit order) precious as pearls, can be brought here ; only 
the guilt of a lifetime, like indelible stains on a once-white 
robe. Renovate yourself, therefore ! lest haply when I am 
released, you may find yourself here instead. Remember 1 
remember !”. 

Then (after some powerful scenes iu connection with the 
vengeful ghost, under count number three) a terrible storm in 
hades interrupted further converse, and the mortals of the party 
had the utmost difficulty iu extricating themselves so as “to 
return and view the cheerful skies,” a graphic touch in which 
the Chinese novelist unconsciously follows the Roman Virgil: 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 

Hoc opus, hie labor est. (A$ueid vi, 126) 

It only remains to be added that the pearl necklace was 
fouud and restored to its owner; tliat the dissolute nun who 
had been Feng Chieh’s go-between iu the second case-at-law 
died a fearful death, disclosing the fact, amid her ravings, of 
much treasure buried under her kang ,—which became the 
dowry of the one untainted novice in that nunnery, while Feng 
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Chieh’s husband expended a corresponding sum to that which 
she had personally received in the transaction, in building a 
fine stone bridge of great public utility *; and by various 
arrangements even the wronged ghost under the third count 
was appeased. So that eventually, in a further vision, several 
of the party learnt that Feng Chieh had been released—to 
return to earth once more. 

The above narrative, from one of the more important 
novels of China, contains details not to be found elsewhere. 
But with the essential elements of hades therein depicted, every 
other Chinese novel or short story agrees (when the subject of 
hades is introduced in a dream or otherwise). The nether-world 
of the Chinese imagination, based on the Chinese system of 
earth, is the same in all cases. 

Conclusion. We cannot say that, in the Chinese mind as 
thus mirrored forth : “The Tord of Hosts is exalted in judg¬ 
ment, and God the Holy One is sanctified in righteousness ” 
(Isaiah v : 16) but we do find in all the higber-class fiction of 
China that rudimentary message of the prophet : “Say ye to 
the righteous that it shall be well with him, for he shall eat 
the fruit of his doings. Woe unto the wicked ! it shall be ill 
with him, for the work of his hands shall be done unto him ” 
(iii: io-11), and this, too, in works of genius where the Con- 
fucian scholar may be satirised as a fossilised pedant (as in that 
fine novel, it M 1 #), the Taoist as a conscienceless 
deceiver, and the average Buddhist monk or nun as an un¬ 
scrupulous and unchaste incubus on society. 

Behind all extraneous details we find the tenets of absolute 
retribution, and the imperative need of “redemption from 
guilt” (gj W)' 

On the whole we have no religion here that competes with 
that of the Holy Scriptures (except so far as its believers, like 
the Mohammedans, may regard it as entirely satisfactory and 
incapable of improvement), rather, one which, like the rice 
eaten by Confucius, needs to be “finely cleaned,” and aug¬ 
mented with Christian elements. 

It is well for us all to know where the more intelligent 
Chinese actually are in matters of religious belief, so that those 
who have an uplifting message for them may go right down to 

* It may not be generally known that such works of merit were once 
advocated by English divines. In Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living , in con¬ 
nection with “fruits meet for repentance,” sub-heading “ Alms," he mentions 
the repairing of bridges and roads. 
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that point, and thus with a firmer hand-grip lead them along 
the road to the Realm of God in Christ. And by the phrase 
“hand-grip” we mean, of course, those ultimate forms of all 
winsome mission work—sympathetic contact, personal affection, 
and prevailing prayer. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association in China 

F. R AWUNSON 

[q-sjHE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Young Men’s Christian 
I I I Association in China furnished an appropriate setting 
1 *» 1 for its eighth National Convention, held in Tientsin, 
April ist to 5th, 1920. It is impossible for us to give 
all thejspeakers, facts, or outstanding incidents of this Conven¬ 
tion. We shall treat it mainly from the view point of its 
relation to the Christian movement in China. That it has run 
well is shown by the compliment paid it by the Premier of 
China as “the most effective organization in society.” 

Delegates . The delegates, who with few exceptions were 
Chiuese, totalled 1,271. They and the speakers were of the 
best of the Christian churches and the Chinese nation. The 
Convention was twice as large as the largest previous Y.M.C.A. 
Convention, and the largest Christian gathering yet held in 
China. The enthusiasm and the attendance kept up to the 
last. 131 Student Associations sent 564 delegates, and 29 City 
Associations 606 delegates ; the number of voting and non¬ 
voting delegates being nearly equal. Fraternal delegates and 
guests represented 15 Christian organizations, and seven Y.M. 
C.A. movements in other countries, including Russia. The city 
work, speaking generally, was more prominent than that for 
students. 18 provinces were represented, and Chihli, Kiangsu, 
and Shantung occupied first, second, and third places respect¬ 
ively, having together about 58% of the representation. Peking 
and Tientsin led the cities. The Convention was excellently 
administered by Chinese leadership. Outside of local expenses 
and a few visitors, the financial part was borne by the delegates 
themselves. To see this great body of men—youthful, blit not 
all young—was to catch a vision of China’s army of Christian 
manhood. It was a delight to hear them sing Christian songs, 
and to see signs of their learning how to keep step iu the 
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Christian enterprise in China. In the atmosphere of such a 
convention one’s hopes for China could not but rise. 

Growth. A quarter of a century’s growth was graphically 
presented in numerous charts. Mr. David Yui, by the skilful 
completion of diagrams, made the - generally dry subject of 
statistics glow with interest. We have never seen such a 
subject better bandied. The student work is run without 
much financial outlay ; no local student Association employs 
a secretary though thirty secretaries are working exclusively 
for students. The students have 170 Associations with 13,000 
members in sixteen provinces. City Associations are now 
located in thirty Chinese cities, with an aggregate population 
of thirteen million, of which it is estimated about 50% 
are males, of whom one in two hundred is in the Association, 
aggregating 32,659 members in sixteen provinces. Half of 
the city Associations have modern buildings, and in 1919 
the property owned by the Association in China was worth 
Mex. $2,602,700. The total budget for both local and national 
work in 1919 amounted to Mex. $660,380.95. City Associations 
have maintained a steady rise in their financial income since 
1914, which in no year has increased less than 12%, and in 
1917 went up to 39%. It is interesting to note that in 1919 
each member of the Association paid something over $17 
towards its expenses. Such a per capita income for each 
Christian would probably, according to present standards, put 
the Christian churches in China on a self-supporting basis. 
The growth of attendance upon physical work has been more 
rapid and regular than either that iu educational or Bible 
classes, though the students in Bible classes have exceeded 
those in educational classes. A new phase of work is seen in 
the fact that sixteen city Associations now do work tor boys. 
The total number of secretaries engaged in 1919 was 387, of 
which more than two-thirds were Chinese. Many other things 
were told which we cannot give in detail. The most sanguine 
optimist would not have prophesied this achievement twenty- 
five years ago, and the most cautions dare not deny the pos¬ 
sibility of doing it two or three times over in the next quarter 
of a century. 

Message. We do not feel competent to say who gave the 
outstanding speech of the convention, but at several points the 
feeling was tense though it seemed to be due more to theme 
than to speaker. On things political the speakers were muffled, 
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as the police had to see a copy of the program before each 
meeting. On such themes as the relation of Christianity to 
industrial justice, the elimination of poverty, and a democracy 
of opportunity, not as much was said as might have been. 
The reports presented took high stands on these problems, but 
they were probably not equally prominent in the minds of the 
speakers. One of the speakers gave the impression that a lot 
of labouring men is one of China’s assets. He did not seem 
to realize that cheap labour is never a real asset. 

In general the message of the convention was that of the 
relation of Christian service to the real life of the nation. The 
ideals espoused were those of applied, rather than abstract, 
Christianity. The appeal was that of an awakened Chinese 
leadership. Dr. C. Y. Cheng made a stirring appeal for more 
prophetic men. The appeals made were to the progressive 
elements in the nation, and while part of the student delegation 
became restive, thinking that their problems were insufficiently 
treated, yet the whole message of the Convention was a ringing 
appeal to and for the highest Chinese leadership. It was felt 
that the present is a critical time. As one expressed it, “There 
must be social reconstruction or chaos.” Mr. Brockman read 
with telling effect the following letter from a Chinese friend : 

“At times the crisis and our helplessness so grip my heart 
that I am tempted to think that we are forsaken of God, ... It is 
hard to be otherwise when the danger is so close. I see around 
me forces eating into that core, which some think is still sound. I 
see ourselves fighting these forces with the powers of Jesus Christ, 
but how great are the odds against ns. It is this feeling which 
sometimes calls out in us that agony of soul. It is not that we are 
men without hope ; it is not that we are men without faith; but 
it is that urgency in our task and our great fear that it will be too 
late, which sometimes beats down the bars of repression and lays 
bare our sorrow for a moment.” 

Thus it is that many Chinese clothe their sorrow with 
a smile. Mr. Chang Po Ling said, “Our responsibility is too 
great,—the men too few.” The convention, therefore, was a 
call to face the facts, an appeal to moral courage in under¬ 
taking solutions. One seemed to sense a feeling of settling into 
a great task. Mr. Baker, a railway expert, made a strong 
appeal for business rectitude, and urged the “Y" to do its 
part in developing proper business ethics. The place of 
practical service and sacrifice in meeting national needs were 
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well brought out. Freedom was shown to be in part a great 
opportunity for service. The need of Christian inspiration in 
all forms of social activity was emphasized, and more than once 
the aim was apparent of trying to turn patriotic aspirations 
into proper channels, and showing the place of patriotic 
suffering in the real up-lift of China. Personal responsibility 
was emphasized, and it was urged that, if China is to go 
forward, it is not a matter of dependency upon other nations, 
or of indifferent leaving of events to God, but of individual 
Christian activity. Mr. Chang Po Ling said, “Love of 
sacrifice, and not political quibbling, is the modern Christian 
method .... We have no cause to fear, God is a living God. 
He has not preserved this great land for 4,000 years to no 
purpose. China has been passive : what she needs is the active 
passivism that Christianity has. We need Christian leaders ; we 
need Christian men of power and sacrifice.” And through most 
of the speeches, and above all of them, rang the note of realiza¬ 
tion of the need for God, and a call to faith in Him. 

Christian Internationalism . For us the highest note of 
the convention was struck on “International Night.” The 
representatives of leading nations spoke, and there were Y. M. 
C. A. greetings from the United States, England, and South 
America. The thought of world-wide brotherhood was upper¬ 
most, and for a short time at least, we were above the mephitic 
vapours of purely national aspirations. The Chinese Y.M.C.A. 
was seen to be a national movement with international radia¬ 
tions. The speech which was possibly the most significant was 
that of Mr. S. Saito, National General Secretary of the National 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations of Japan. 
Himself, on rising, and his speech during and after delivery, 
were heartily applauded. It was a bold, though short, appeal 
for Christian brotherhood at the most critical point in China’s 
international relationships. The real meaning of Christianity 
was seen, the Christian appeal for brotherhood found utterance 
and met response. Mr. Saito had a most difficult task, yet 
he spoke in, and stirred, the best sort of Christian spirit, 
and sounded a note of real “Kingdom” patriotism. After 
sympathetic greetings, and reference to the grave religious, 
moral, social, and political problems now facing the world, he 
said : 

“Their solutions await the sympathetic touch of men whose 
characters bear the indelible impress of Christ’s likeness, courage, 
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and intelligence. Such men it is the business of the Y.M.C.A. to 
produce. If you fail in this in China, if we fail in this in Japan, 
we fail utterly, and beyond hope of redemption. Take for example 
the relation between ottr two countries at this very moment, I 
need hardly confess to you that I touch upon the subject with fear 
and trembling; however, in justice to you and in justice to a large 
group of Christians, aud every liberal-minded man in my own 
country, I am constrained to say just a word; it is this : We share 
in your anxiety over the present situation, and although it Is much 
to ask, we beg to be honoured with your confidence, in order that 
like-minded men of the two countries may work together for the 
common good. Outside the Kingdom of God there is no realm in 
which this can be hoped for. Here is a challenge to all of us. 
Just as you work for the China of to-morrow, so our efforts are on 
behalf of the Japan of to-morrow. We have chosen the Y.M.C.A. 
whereby we would serve the cause of Christian brotherhood of the 
world/’ 

If only this spirit could prevail throughout the world ! 

Prograin . We can only mention a few significant features 
in the program adopted. As to the social aim, a word or two 
from the “Social Program” will help. “In a real sense all 
the work that the Associations are doing in China is social 
service.The thinking of the old China as regards edu¬ 

cation, politics, religion, physical training, service to others, and 
many other things, has changed. The Christian Church, the 
Christian home, the modern school, aud the gymnasium are 
now found everywhere.When an Association pro¬ 

perly conceives its community obligations, social service is not 
a thing that can be detached from its regular program.” This 
report also spoke against concubinage, domestic slavery and 
prostitution, opium and alcoholic liquor, etc., and spoke for a 
single standard of morality, the right of every child to a proper 
opportunity, and the right of labour to a fair living wage and 
healthy working conditions. On the recommendation of the 
Commission on the Occupation of the Field it was decided 
during the next three years to attempt to secure one hundred 
more secretaries from abroad, to raise the number of the Chinese 
secretarial staff from 261 to 500, to establish five national 
training centres, and to endeavour to change the membership 
of one in two hundred of the population in the organized cities, 
to one in one hundred. Special efforts were to be made to 
meet the needs of certain industrial classes, and a study of the 
place of the Association in smaller cities and towns is to be 
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undertaken. For general purposes, China is to he divided into 
five regions, under committees, the chairman and secretaries 
of which are to be appointed by the National Committee. For 
the next three years, regional committees for North, Central, 
and South China are to be appointed. The National Com¬ 
mittee is to be increased from 50 to at least 75 members. I11 
support of this work they are asking for $110,000 per year, 
towards which $11,500 a year was pledged at the convention. 

Significance. It is difficult to point out the specially 
significant features of such a meeting. We would agree with 
the representative of the Premier, who said: “The trouble 
with China is governmental,—the people are uuited, as this 
Convention shows.” It is possibly true that Christianity in 
China is just as united as evidenced in this Convention. As 
an organization the Y.M.C.A. is a by-product of Christianity— 
it is Christianity at work ! The Convention meant a releasing 
of pent-up hopes, and the determination of a will come to itself. 
It was a link in world brotherhood, and world betterment. It 
helped to blaze the trail for a new China. It was a Chinese 
Christian convention that thrilled with the power of Chinese 
Christian leadership that is already here ! It was an appeal by 
Christian leaders for Christian leadership; it makes an impor¬ 
tant link in the articulation of Christianity in the life of China. 
During its sessions Chinese Christian leadership seriously 
measured its task. 

The most significant tiling about the Convention was its 
thoroughly Chinese tone. Its admirable administration was 
under Chinese leaders. Chinese Christian consciousness was 
the great factor. It received the recognition of Chinese public 
leaders. Both the ex-President and the present President held 
receptions in its honor. Bx-Presideut Id Yuan Hung said, 
“I hope there will be Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
every city aud town in the world, so that men may have a 
common idea of service, aud that there may also l e mutual 
sympathy and co-operation among nations.” 

Delegates and speakers were mostly Chinese. The lan¬ 
guage used was Mandarin, though varying in type and some¬ 
what uncertain as to effectiveness. Interpreted speeches were 
rare. The new National Committee has 70 Chinese members, 
and only three honorary missionary members ! The executive 
and officers are entirely Chinese : this Christian organization is 
therefore entirely under Chinese control. Its leaders can feel 
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the full pressure of real responsibility, and have a chance to rise 
to their highest; they will make no more mistakes than their 
foreign colleagues, and probably less. The whole organization 
is a fine instance of Christian co-operation under Chinese 
leadership. The Association is an attempt to apply Christian¬ 
ity ; through it Chinese leadership now faces the real cost of 
leadership and Christian service, and looking to these leaders, 
who were present, we are confident that they will not fail. 

This Convention leaves the door to China’s freedom a little 
further open, and enables the Chinese to see a little more 
clearly the road to real national living. All in attendance on 
this Convention heard the call of Jesus saying, “Let him who 
loves China follow me, and see what I can do.” The Associa¬ 
tion has become as Dr. Willard Lyon, the first China secretary, 
said, “ A movement of Chinese, for Chinese, and by Chinese.” 


Notes and Queries 

(The questions to which answers will be given under this bead were 
received from junior missionaries.) 

What is the general opinion of doctors as to the best rules 
of health for missionaries ? 

Do not worry. 

Have some diversion. 

Be regular in your habits. 

Get at least eight hours of sleep every twenty-four hours. 

Do not drink unboiled water or eat undercooked food. 

During some part of each year, get away from your station 
and mingle with others than your regular colleagues. 

“Trust in the Lord and do good, so shalt thou dwell in 
the land and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

One of the Doctors. 

Is there usually a real religious motive in the numerous 
Chinese festivals ? 

Chinese festivals can be classified into three groups: (a) 
those that are religious in origin ; (b) those that are commemora¬ 
tive ; and (c) those that record the changes of the seasons (z, 

ft 8E ; «, K m ft). 

To the first group belong the “earth days” (j|fc g), which 
occur shortly after the equinoxes. On these days offerings aud 
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prayers are made to the god of the earth. In the spring, 
prayer is offered asking for good crops, known as ^ jgjf. In 
the autumn thanksgiving is offered, known as $!?• The 
observance of these days has come down from ancient times, 
but at present they are not strictly kept as such. Other festivals 
which occur in the spring and the autumn, including idol 
processions, have taken their place. 

To the second group belong a large number of days, such 
as, Man’s Birthday (A 0 ) 011 7th of I Moon, Birthday ot 
All Flowers (;J£ |Jf) on 12th of II Moon, Day of Cold Meal 
'It) 011 da Y before Ching-ming (when fire is supposed 
not to be used in cooking to commemorate the death of an 
ancient worthy, PC. $|, who perished in a fire), the Dragon 
Festival on 5th of V Moon, Mid-autumn, etc. 

To the last group belong the 24 days which are supposed 
to mark the beginning of the 24 changes in climatic conditions 
in the year, such as, Coming of Spring, Day of Abundant 
Rain, Descent of Frost, etc. 

Ancestral worship is usually held on Ching-ming, 15th of 
VII Moon, beginning of X Moon, and at close of the year. Well- 
to-do families have more days for holding this worship. 

The religious motive is obviously present in many of the 
festivals, but it is overshadowed by the social motive. The 
festivals are utilized as occasions for the expression of com¬ 
munity and family life and co-operative effort. On these 
occasions there is much feasting and visiting of friends and 
relatives. 

Y. Y. Tsu. 

Where should the emphasis be put on the Christian 
message? 

On the two-fold thought of power for service. We have 
very little to tell the Chinese as to ethical standards. The 
teachings of their own sages are very high. Perhaps no other 
race of either ancient or modern culture has given more thought 
to moral issues, nor been better able to evaluate human con¬ 
duct. On the other hand, they are having convincing evidence 
of the futility of the various political and social reforms and 
progress in material things to arrest their moral decadence. 
Ours is the religion of power. It possesses a moral dynamic. 
The source of this dynamic interests them less than the factr 
No people are more pragmatic. Their inherited agnosticism 
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about spirtual beings and forces is being greatly accentuated 
now by the rapid spread of the New Thought Movement among 
students and a popular reaction against superstition and the 
unseen world. 

Nor are they interested in individual salvation from any 
future cousequeuces of their sin, or even from any conscious 
sense of sin. They are—-those of all classes, but especially the 
more thoughtful ones—intensely concerned about their country, 
social and economic problems, even world issues. Personal 
consecration for social progress appeals. 

By making this emphasis, we need have no fear that the 
elements we stress most in our own religious experience will 
ultimately suffer. 

J« L. Stuart. 


Obituary 


Charles L. Ogilvie 

I iT would be difficult to conceive a life of greater promise 
for the Christian movement in China. He possessed 
every quality desirable in a missionary, and all of these 
in a surpassing degree, yet blended into a harmonious 
symmetry. He had a superb physique and was a champion in 
every form of athletics—base-ball, swimming, gymnastics, etc. 
He had won numerous tennis tournaments in several countries. 
His intellectual versatility was equally notable. Although not 
a college man he easily led his class in McCormick Seminary, 
where one professor pronounced his the most brilliant mind ever 
under his instruction. He won the Hebrew fellowship for 
European study, which he pursued in Scotland and Germany 
with distinction. He wrote in about two hours one evening 
the words and the music for “Old McCormick,” still the 
popular seminary song. In China, he had a remarkable record 
as a student of the language, which he spoke with precision and 
fluent charm, although his attainments in reading and writing 
it were far more exceptional. His special enthusiasm was 
Chinese religious books, which after only one term of service 
on the field he read with ease at sight. He had specialized in 
Moslem literature. He was a gifted singer and player, playing 
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bis own accompaniments, from rollicking songs that delighted 
children to classical music. Another conspicuous capacity was 
his business skill and shrewd practical judgment. But it was as 
a preacher that his mind, voice, presence, and rarely winsome 
personality found their finest expression. It was fitting that be 
should have returned from furlough—having refused a profes¬ 
sorship in McCormick, and attractive calls to city churches— 
determined to spend bis life in intensive training of Chinese 
ministers, A few weeks later he attended the China for Christ 
Conference in Shanghai, where as one who was present 
expressed it “He stood before us—an inspired prophet—and 
gave to the Chinese Church his challenge to self-sacrifice.’* 
This was the dominant quality of his own life, for with all his 
superlative gifts he was absolutely free alike from self-seeking 
and self-conceit, and as absolutely devoted iu every faculty of 
bis radiant, richly endowed being to Jesus Christ. No wonder 
his students idolized him and a pastor said at his funeral that 
the Chinese saw no fault in him, but loved him as he did His 
Master. 

Returning from the Shanghai Conference he succumbed to 
pneumonia on Christmas Eve of last year, dying—only thirty- 
eight years old—on New Year’s Eve. 

Mrs. Ogilvie is bravely purposing to carry on with her two 
little boys in the same place, working for the students as 
strength and time permit. 

J. L, S. 


Our Book Table 


CHINA MISSIONS IN 1919. 

The China Mission Year Book 1919. Editors: Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, 
Rev. A, L. Waknshois, Secretaries of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee. Kwang Hsueh Publishing House. 1920. Pp. 398. M. $2.20. 

This is the tenth issue of a series which, after much consul¬ 
tation, was begun by the Christian Literature Society (Dr. D. 
MacGillivray, editor), not without anxiety lest the plan could not 
be properly carried out. 

After the first few volumes had appeared the advantage of 
having the China Continuation Committee to assist was clear, but 
the extra burden ever since thrown upon the secretaries has been 
very great. These ten volumes furnish a conspectus of China 
conditions as seen through the eyes of those able to render first¬ 
hand accurate reports such as can nowhere else be found. 
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The reviewer has been familiar with all the previous issues. 
Since a time limit was set for the present notice he had intended 
a cursory examination with a view to a more careful perusal later. 
But this proved impracticable as the chapters were too Interesting 
to be laid aside. So he went on in a straight line to the 300th 
page, landing in gold drafts, tael checks, shipping passages, stenog¬ 
raphers, and 2,500 different accounts with exchange business of 
more than $3,920,000 (This combination of the treasurerships 
of five leading societies, with several others affiliated, is itself one 
of the greatest triumphs of missionary co-operation in any land.) 

It is supetfluous to remark that the articles of this number 
are of tbe same high order as in previous years, and with an even 
wider range. There is some inevitable overlapping which is not 
in itself a disadvantage. There are XXXIV sections, with other 
additional matter and many appendices. The chapter on Literature 
in China, by Dr. Darroch, Mr. Clayton, and Dr. Rawlinson, is of 
special interest and importance, the latter followed by a 20 page 
appendix by the same author, the title being ‘'China in the 
Thought of the World as Seen in Recent Books and Articles.” 
This, like much else, will be important for reference. 

There are special obituary notices of Dr. Timothy Richard, Rev. 
Arnold Foster, Dr J. C. Gibsou, and Bishop Bash ford, by those 
exceptionally qualified to write them, followed by brief notices of 
58 others, many of whom had retired from China. Every mission¬ 
ary, young and old, should own and study this annual compendium. 

A. H. S. 


PEKING—CITY OF SPACES, PALACES, AND TEMPLES. 

Peking. An Historical and Intimate Description oj its Chief Places of 
Ititerest, Juuet Brecon. Kelly <Sf Walsh, Lid. t Shanghai. Mex. 
$[ 0 . 00 . 

This entertaining and informing book of 478 pages of interest¬ 
ing reading, 107 typical views, four charts, and three maps, is one 
of the recent notable literary productions on China. While of 
necessity largely a compilation it is born of sympathetic and artistic 
insight and bears the mark of originality in treatment. The 
hypnotic charm of Peking’s distances, massive architecture with 
richness of coloring and ornamental detail is made vivid to the 
reader. One can almost visualize past crowds of brilliant courtiers, 
swaying beauties, aud dignified rulers whose haunts are uow silent 
and lone. The tawuy beauty of the Forbidden City—where the 
scion of a race temporarily dominant but now merged into a greater 
still holds a dream court—and the fascination of its “will to 
power” thrill us as we travel through this book which is profitable 
to read both before and after visiting Peking itself. It also 
affords glimpses of the brilliance of stately ceremonies and bygone 
courts which ruled not so much through direct use of force as 
through wit and the indulgence of the “age-old human love of 
masquerade.” Carelessly the people uow wander and cast dis¬ 
carded lunch wrappings where once grandees moved in silks aud 
graces. Tbe thrills of suppliants wending their way to the Dragon 
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Throne revive in us as we walk with nonchalance where they once 
trod in fear and mystery. And behind the hints of reckless 
splendor of life at the full we have glimpses of the squalor which 
like the dimming splendor still remains. This city of secrets and 
romantic power has not lost its fascination: sometimes there is a 
lingering regret that the show has ceased just as we are free to see 
it. Yet there Is left to us to wander in the twilight of a passing 
splendor mutely eloquent with memories. 

There are also evidences of aspirations for more permanent 
experiences as in the Altar to Heaven—a monument that in its 
simplicity Is as delicately noble as the Taj Mahal with its more 
intricate marble tracery. But Peking is above all else the record 
of an age that was able to mass its manhood more easily than ours 
to carry out unfettered romantic whims, or give “ its visions 
substance and form" and thus embody in color and form the big 
ideas of the few. “Peking" tells of a spirit that thought over¬ 
much in terms of power over men. Even its religious mouumenis 
tell of national piety which overlooked lasting solutions to national 
social needs. The whole is a mosaic of dynastic adventure : a 
story of rulers mighty even in death. Miss Bredon helps to focus 
the blurred scenes of a stirring past. We have seen for ourselves 
and know in part whereof she speaks. There are artistic touches 
that often well up in deep feeling ; human incidents that prove the 
kinship of the world with China in the great experiences of life. 
In all we are reminded how time ruthlessly lays his hand on all 
material glory : only the things of the spirit live. The spirit back 
of these monuments was great I 

Much hard work and a lifelong acquaintance has gone into the 
making of this book. It will not only contribute to our knowledge 
of China but promote also a better understanding of Chinese aspira¬ 
tions. We have read it with much pleasure aud profit aud with 
equal pleasure recommend others to share this profit. Even to old 
China hands it should bring delight. 


REAL FEELING OF CHINESE POETRY. 

Morr Translations From the Chinese. By Arthur WAlry. Pub - 
lished by Alfred A. Knopff, New York. Size g inches. 

Mr. Waley has followed his extremely successful book, “One 
Hundred aud Seventy Chinese Poems," which was received with re¬ 
markable enthusiasm, with a further publication “More Transla¬ 
tions From the Chinese,” a volume containing sixty-eight pieces, 
fifty-five of which have never before been translated into English. 

In this the high standard set by the first volume has been 
maintained; indeed his work is well summed up by Miss Amy 
Eowell: “He has given us the real feeling of Chinese poetry, 
its suggestion, its clarity, its perfect humanity. There is no other 
translation of Chinese poetry now available with anything like the 
merit of this." There is, however, one point which strikes forcibly 
a reader in whose mind Chinese backgrounds are vividly present, 
which is that Mr. Waley’s connotatious are often faulty, the 
pictures his translations suggest are often European not Chinese, 
This characteristic is perhaps inevitable in a translator who works 
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at a great distance from his field and from an academic, not an 
actual, point of view. 

One great difficulty in translation which must be contended 
with, is that the English language does not possess terms which 
express Chinese descriptions; the translator must, therefore, have 
a very clear idea in his own mind of what he is trying to say. Mr. 
Waley does not publish his Chinese texts; it is therefore impossible, 
without much research, to judge of the accuracy of his translations 
so it is only when, as on page 107, lie refers to a “ western parlour,” 
or as in stanza 16 of *• The Great Summons” he presents a picture 
obviously false in outline that realization is forced upon one. 

A summer-house with spacious rooms 
And a high hall with beams stained red : 

A little closet in the southern wing 
Reached by a private stair. 

And round the house a covered way should run 
Where horses might be trained. 

And sometimes riding, sometimes going afoot 
You shall explore, O Soul, the parks of spriug. 

Your jewelled axles gleaming in the sun 
And yoke inlaid with gold : 

Or amid orchises and sandal-trees 
Shall walk in the dark woods. 

O Soul, come back and live for these delights. 

It is impossible to imagine a stately Chinese dwelling house 
around which a “ covered way should run where horses might be 
trained”; the “summer-house with spacious rooms,” the “little 
closet in the southern wing” are equally difficult, while no apart¬ 
ment in any Chinese house could possibly be described by the word 
“parlour,” which suggests antimacassars, knitted mats, well 
stuffed chairs and ornaments brought from the four quarters of the 
globe by the energetic sons of Old England. On p. 65 the line 
“An early oriole sang on the roof of my house” betrays that the 
translator can never have seen the Golden Oriole, that shyest of 
birds, and reference to the Chinese text proves that Po Chii -1 did 
not make a mistake which every naturalist would condemn. The 
line reads, “ Above my house hear early oriole” (M IM M St)' 

The above words are not written in any spirit of carping 
criticism but in regret that Mr. Waley, who can give us such 
exquisite] bits as “ Chu Ch’6u Village,” “ Raiu,” “ Eazy Man’s 
Song ” and a dozen others, who as a rule retains so well the Chinese 
“flavour” of the poem and who is doing such invaluable work, 
for which every student of Chinese art and literature is deeply 
indebted, should yet lack a certain vividness of perception, a 
vividness which only a visual experience of China could give him. 

Florence Ayscough. 


“ BEST BOOK ON CHINA/’ 

China ; an Interpretation. By Jamss W. Basbpord, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Resident in China, The Abingdon Press, 
Neiv York and Cincinnati. 6 x inches. 668 pages. Fourth 
edition revised and enlarged. G. $2.50 net. 

It is gratifying to know that this great work of the late Bishop 
Basbford became almost at once a standard iu the United States. 
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Although issued in war time (May 1916) when the public mind 
was distracted by issues that seemed much more pressing than 
those in the Orient, the second impression was called for in Aug¬ 
ust of that year, and yet another in the following December. 

In June, 1919, this revised and enlarged edition was issued 
under the care of Mr. James H. Lewis and Mr. J. P. MacMillan. 
It contains about 48 more pages than the original. Four of these 
are given to Mr. Wheeler’s Bibliography of China, and eleven pages 
to a chapter on Yuan Shih-k’ai, being an address delivered in Wa¬ 
shington by Bishop Basbford at the request of the Chinese Minister, 
On the occasion of the memorial services for the first president of 
the Chinese Republic. The remaining additional pages embody an 
important chapter on the Origin and Qualities of the Chinese in the 
author’s scholarly and lucid style. Owing perhaps to the exigencies 
arising from publication at a great distance from China several 
minor errors in the orthography of Chinese names remain uncor¬ 
rected. The same is true of other oversights such as attributing 
the massacre of a number of missionaries in Paotingfu (instead of 
T’aiyuanfu) to Yii Hsien, calling Chang Hsiin “a Manchu 
General,” etc. These will probably be altered in a later edition. 

It need scarcely be reaffirmed that this is the best all around 
book on China issued for a generation, and it should have a place 
in every good library. 

It is, however, greatly to be desired that there should be an 
abridged editmi in which the greater part of the XIV Appendices 
might be omitted, thus making the book cheaper and more adapted 
to popular use. It is well printed with wide margins, and has a 
good Index. 

A. H S. 


Chinese Pie. Stories and Articles by People who have lived in China. 

Church Missionary Society. London . 

Much useful information regarding China aud missionary 
effort there, is presented in the 62 pages of this unique publication. 
Practical experiences, combined with loving skill on the part of 
several C. M. S. workers iu Fukien and Szechwan, bring us in 
touch with the sorrows aud joys, the problems aud successes, of 
the life of the people and the presentation of the Gospel message. 

To a certain extent the future of missionary effort depends on 
the maimer in which the rising generation is educated to its 
importance. Such an education will have a reaction on the 
character of the young people that will be of inestimable value. 
Such publications as the one before us will enable the girlhood aud 
boyhood of the home Church to gain a broader perspective, a fuller 
knowledge, and quickened convictions with regard to the expansion 
of the Kingdom. 

G. M. 


Laotzci’s Tao and Wo WEi. Translation by DwrGHT Goddard. Wo Wei. 
An interpretation , by Henri Borel. Translated by M. E. Reynolds. 
New York: Brentano's. Pp. 116. G. $1.25 net. 

Some books are famous for the number of languages into 
which they are translated. The Tao Teh King is famous for the 
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number of translations that have been made of it into one language; 
at least a dozen into English. So puzzling is the sententiousness 
of the work that the widest variations of interpretation result; let 
the reader compare any chapter of Mr. Goddard's translation with 
that of Legge, Parker, or Med hurst, if he would be convinced- To 
hit the right meaning must be as hard as for an Archie to hit an 
aeroplane, with the added disadvantage that there is no flaming fall 
from the sky to attest the accuracy of the aim. But though the 
translation of any given passage shows wide divergences among 
sinologues (and the translation of Lao-tzu seems to be a kind of 
“parts of trial” for the budding sinologue, on the successful 
passing of which he is licensed to write a dictionary), the total 
effect is much alike in each case; and Mr. Goddard’s translation 
has the added advantage of being readable. We commend it to all 
who want a “Lao-tzu Made Easy.” 

The interpretation of the work (not a translation) by Henri 
Borel is a graceful pkantasia on the main theme, with variations; 
Lao-tzu in B flat, andante cantabile. 

H. K. W. 


This Lottery. $£ % £, . By Miss Y. Y. Yuan and Miss Laura White. 

The Methodist Publishing House in China , to Woosung Rood , Shanghai. 

Style — Mandarin, printed in parallel columns of Chinese character and 

National Phonetic Script. 

To Miss Yuan and Miss White belongs the honor of being the 
first to produce an interesting story of high moral tone in a iorm 
accessible to the millions of Chinese, instead of to the favored and 
cultured few. To the Methodist Publishing House belongs the 
honor of publishing it. The advance wave of an incoming tide is 
apt to pass unnoticed, but much depends upon the attention paid 
by the Church of God to the swelling of this tide of Phonetic 
Literature which is growing steadily in force and volume. Let the 
Church of God see that the best and only the best is given to the 
awakening illiterates of this great land and let it be doue now. 

“ The Lottery ” is a cleverly written story on the evils of the 
lottery, gambling, and extravagant living. The power of a woman 
to make or mar the peace and well-being of a home is well shown 
though one would like to have seen the distinctly Christian note 
struck a little more boldly. Education and high principles are 
valuable but Christ alone will make anew the home life of the 
Chinese nation. 


China 1919. “ Peking Leadet ” Special Anniversary Supplement, February 
1920. 

While this last supplement is not as big nor the whole effect 
quite as good as the second edition issued in 1919, it has many in¬ 
teresting aud suggestive articles dealing with the modern develop¬ 
ment of the Chinese. Through it breathes a spirit of co-operation 
between the East and the West that is encouraging. There are 
several short articles not only literary in style but very informing 
as to subject matter. Those who desire to keep in touch with the 
progressive element in China should read this special publication. 

R. 
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The First Quarter of a Century of the Y. M. C, A. in. China. By Dr, 
Wizard 1 <yon. Pamphlet, 

Dr. Eyon was the first General Secretary to come to China, and 
is therefore well qualified to write a history of the Association up 
to date. In a brief but interesting way he talks upon the Period of 
Investigation, 1895 1901; the Period of Testing, 1902-1907; the 
Period of Expansion, 1908-1913; the Period of Strength, 1914-1920. 
To those who desire to study the Association iu China, this 
pamphlet of 15 pages is indispensable. 


The New China Review. April ig20. Office, 73 Chaufoong Road , Shang¬ 
hai, Price , post free, Great Britain 23/-; United States G. $6.50; 
China, Japan, etc., M. $7.50. 

The results of an attempt to study Multiple Births among 
the Chinese are very carefully and interestingly presented. Much 
searching of Chinese Annals is the background of this article. 

There is a note in which we are told something of the Yung 
Lo Ta Tien. Studies ol Life on the Tibetan Foothills are continued, 
the different diabolic methods used in the torture of prisoners being 
one of the outstanding points. R. F, Johnston continues the study 
of The Romance of an Emperor and aims to show in this article 
that T‘ien-t‘ai Ssu has no surer claim to being the home of the 
Emperor Shun-chih after his supposed abdication than Wu-t‘ai, 
which was dealt with in the last issue. 

There is an interesting note on Foot-binding by E- C. Arlington, 
which attempts to indicate the origin of this fashion, and states that 
foot-binding was also practised by men in ancient times. 


Jesus’ definition of a Christian. ® f Ey Arthur Rugh. 
Association Press of China, Shanghai . Price per copy , 10 cents, Chinese 
3 cents. Special rates when ordered in quantities of 20 or more. 

This little course of ten lessons is admirably adapted for 
Middle School and Junior College students who are ready to study 
Christiau truth or are already avowed believers. Each lesson, 
though brief, is so suggestive and searching that it can well occupy 
a week’s thought. The book is based on the project method. 
Present currents of thought in Chinese student circles make it 
especially timely. It cannot be too highly recommended. 

J. E. S. 


The Child in the Church. By F. Catherine Bryan. Kwang Hsueh 
Publishing House. English and Chinese Edition , M. $1.20; Chinese 
Edition, M. So,60. 

In The Child in the Church Miss Bryan has answered a very 
specific call with a very specific word. The book could not have 
been better timed. Every lesson is full of the thing that makes the 
‘ movie ’ popular. Being in the three dialects and in English it ia 
available to all. It gives to us who have sometimes felt the 
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children's meeting something to be got through with, a feeling of 
wanting to begin right now and try all over again to make them 
inspirational. One can hardly fail with this as an outline. 

M. E. C. 


Thu Environment of Early Christianity. By 
Dr. W. S. Macki.in. Christian Literature Society, Shanghai . $0.50. 

This book was prepared as a class-book to meet the needs of 
students, aud has been used by the translator for that purpose ; it 
has, therefore, been well tested in actual practice. 

The period covered is from about 300 B C. to 300 A.D.,—from 
Alexander the Great to Constantine. For use as a class-book we 
would suggest that in the next edition a chapter should be added 
on the Hasmonean period, which would enable the student to 
realize even more fully the spirit of the Jewish nation and the 
historical setting of the Gospels. 

It might also be suggested that the generally accepted name 
of the Christian Church, 'Sf be used instead of ® #*• 
The addition of a Table of Contents would increase the usefulness 
of the work. 

The style is Mandarin which is very simple, clear, and by no 
means unscholarly. On the contrary, it affords extremely pleasant 
reading. In this form the book is eminently suitable for putting 
into the hands of intelligent church members. A study-circle with 
a competent leader going through these chapters would fiud its 
understanding of the Prophets and of the New Testament immen¬ 
sely enlarged. In fact, it would be an advantage to the churches 
if this small work were extensively used in the ways indicated, 
tending, as it does, to make the Word of God more real and vital. 

A. B. 


Employment Psychology, By H. C. Link. 440 pp. Macmillan , G. $2,50, 

One of the most formidable problems at present confronting 
industrial management is the large turn-over in labor—the number 
of workers leaving their jobs after a short period, so that several 
hundred men may need to be employed during a year to do the 
work of only one hundred continuously engaged. The cause of 
this state cf affairs is the great number of misfits in industry 
inevitable under present conditions. Even the most experienced 
employment agent engaging men cannot hope to guess right in 
more than a percentage of cases on the basis of appearance and the 
scanty facts at his disposal. Employment psychology is experi¬ 
menting to meet this situation and has achieved some very promis¬ 
ing results. It undertakes to discover certain tests which have a 
high positive correlation, or large direct ratio, with subsequently 
demonstrated success in various industrial performances. It thus 
establishes the probability that those who do well in these tests will 
achieve the same success. 

There are admitted limitations to this method. It is most 
applicable to the less highly skilled forms of work ; it leaves certain 
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factors unmeasured; it makes no claim to be infallible. But it is 
far more certain than the personal estimates of agents and firms, as 
has been repeatedly shown in cases of disagreement, and it prom¬ 
ises to be well worth all the time and effort that it costs. It is 
introducing into dealings with humanity something of the thought 
and care that have hitherto been reserved for machinery and 
material products. It does not attempt to exploit the worker, but 
tries to help him to fiud the best place for his abilities. In par¬ 
ticular, it sometimes moralizes a man by giving him something he 
can do with interest and success. 

Dr. Iyiuk has presented a very convincing argument He is 
clear in his description of the psychological tests and their demon¬ 
stration, sympathetic with the position of the employee, practical 
in his outlook, and modest in his claims. While he may offer little 
that has direct application to the methods of missionary work, the 
movement he represents will undoubtedly exert a great influence 
in the world of industry and deserves the attention of every 
thinking man. 

T. H. P. Sailer. 


Brief Mention. 

Chinese Christian Intelligencer.~ English Edition—March, 1920, 
Subscription in China $ 1, abroad $1,50, single copies 30 cents. We are glad to 
welcome the English edition of the enterprising Christian Intelligencer back 
again. This issue is full of incidents connected with the Church in China. 


The Methodist Year Book, i92o.~The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York, in paper covers G. $0.35. A complete summary of the work of the 
Methodist Mission at the home end. It is full of information; very little, 
however, is said about mission work. 


Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1919,— This book 
of 674 pages has much in it that is interesting of biology, zoology, and other 
scientific subjects; it only once refers to China. It is beautifully illustrated, 
and would be a good book for school libraries. 


Learning Chinese for Better Busin ess. —This pamphlet is a reprint 
from the Trans-Pacific for November, 1919, and gives in an interesting way 
the work of the Peking Language School. It also deals with the relation of 
the study of language to business in China. 


Observations in Europe —Worth M. Tippy, Inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment of North America. Price 10 cents each, $1 per dozen, $8 per loo. A 
personal study of conditions in Great Britain, France, Holland, and Belgium. 


Local Report of Pakhoi ~ C.M.S. Mission Press, Pakboi, 1920. A 
racy and intimate account of the work of one mission. The writer is C. G. 
Baronsfeather. No price is recorded, so it is presuuibly free on request. 


Annual Report of South China Mission, Southern Baptist Con¬ 
vention, 1920.—J. T. Williams. Shows how one mission does its work. 
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Kiangsi Women’s Conference, 1919.—Methodist Publishing House, 
An illustrated report dealing mainly with educational work. 


Temple Hill Hospital. — American Presbyterian Mission, Chefoo, 
China, T919. Gives some interesting information of the working of a mission 
hospital and indicates some of the rules that have been found necessary. 
There is a list of the surgical casts treated. 


Report of Conferences op Studrnt Secretaries of China, 1919, 
—Student Division of National Committee of Y.M.C.A. in China. It is not a 
report in the ordinary sense of the word, but evidently a summary of the best 
thought of conferences held in Tientsin, Hankow, and Shanghai, respectively. 
It is full of suggestive ideas for those who have to work with students. 


Report of Social Morality Committee, War Work Council, Na¬ 
tional Board Y.W.C.A. This deals with tire lectures given under the auspices 
of the organization ; it is largely a compilation of statistics. During the 
period covered, about two years, there were given 697 lectures, which were 
attended by 969,217 women of different ages and types. 


A Glimpse of McTyeire School, 1919. An unusually well illustrated 
pamphlet dealing with the work of this school, giving reasons in picture for 
its recently inaugurated Forward Movement. 


Complete Manual of the Auxiliary Language Ido. —Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London. Price 5/-. This is another attempt at a 
universal language. It is intended to displace Esperanto, which the introduc¬ 
tion says presented the maximum of internationality until 1907, when Ido 
courageously appeared to take its place. We should like the procession to 
stop long enough for us really to try out one of these language schemes. 


Missionary News 

New Methods 


(As a result of a question 
widely scattered we have re¬ 
ceived many short summaries of 
methods now in use. In the 
main these methods are new: we 
shall publish them daring the 
next few months. We should be 
glad to receive other similar 
summaries.) 

The only new method we have 
adopted here during the year has 
been on the women’s side. Cot¬ 
tage meetings in the homes of 


members and enquirers have 
been held in five different centres 
weekly with varying success. 
Also a meeting for Vai i'ais 
has been held weekly in the 
homes of different foreign ladies. 
This is of a social character and 
has been very successful. A 
new institute for this class will 
be built this year as a result,— 
H. R. Williams, Taiyuanfu. 

Best methods used here :— 
(1) Singing Chinese hymns and 
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tunes; (2) Bands of four or 
five preachers with a foreigner 
as a leader: for special mis¬ 
sions to central station, the 
bands numbered ten. The city 
was divided up into sections; 
teashops or temples also may be 
taken. Bands split up for simul¬ 
taneous preaching and country 
work. They organize small 
churches, seek out local leaders, 
and aim to make them self- 
supporting. These are visited 
systematically and leaders gather 
at least once a year for Bible 
study.— A. Polhill, Suiting. 

We are asking each member 
of the church to select one per¬ 
son for whose salvation he will 
work and pray this year. The 
names of these personal workers, 
together with those for whom 
they are praying, are placed in 
a sealed box which is opeued by 
the pastor and elder weekly, and 
the names and date recorded in 
a book. This was instituted but 
recently, and sixty-five names 
have been recorded to date. If 
faithfully followed up it should 
be effective.— Geo. D. Byers, 
Hainan. 

The “newness’' has been in 
the better organization of the 
union work, the forming of 
union committees which have 
been more active than formerly 
and the making of more wide¬ 
spread plans. More workers, 
Chinese and foreign, have been 
giving time to union work and 
more time has been put iuto 
planning for co-operative efforts. 
It has taken some time to get 
the machinery started so the 
results are not very apparent 
yet. The Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. are both trying to put part 
of the work they have been do¬ 
ing right over iuto the churches, 
such as the boys’ work and 
girls’ work. 


In the Y. W. C. A we have 
divided our membership accord¬ 
ing to location and held meetings 
in the churches or schools with 
an effort to use the few Chris¬ 
tians in each group to work for 
the non-Christians. As a result 
of one such meeting we have 
now a group of women who met 
first in the Independent Church 
enrolled in a class in phonetic 
script which meets in a London 
Mission Church, taught by a 
Bible -woman of the Methodist 
Church.— E. M. Wells, Tien¬ 
tsin. 

New emphasis on known meth¬ 
ods has increased results. First, 
the best trained man, set apart 
for evangelistic meetings in each 
church or chapel in turn; result 
an increase over former years. 
Second, encouraged churches or 
groups to collect the money, call 
special men and manage cam¬ 
paign entirely themselves, doing 
it all their own way ; marked 
increase. Third, tried out “Social 
Service” methods in heart of 
city, anything and everything 
new allowed a trial. Result, 
large increase iti attendance, 
many friends made and popular 
sentiment more and more favor¬ 
able to Christianity, though not 
many yet added to churches. 
Fourth, urged persoual work 
with good results. 

The last six mouths of 1919 
have been the most fruitful in 
my field for many years. On 
the human side, it has been 
almost entirely done by the Chi¬ 
nese themselves, with my con¬ 
stant sympathetic co-operation. 
When they waut their churches 
to grow, they give money them¬ 
selves and get to work—results 
always follow.— W. H. Hudson* 
Kashing. 

With the approval of our Mis¬ 
sion Committee, I appointed 
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heads for the boys’ school, the 
girls’ school, the city church, the 
out-statiou work and the hospital. 
Fortunately we had a trained 
worker for each. These together 
with the president of the district 
convention we organized into a 
district council, with myself as 
chairman and treasurer of the 
district. 

These men and women have 
carried the responsibility for 
their various departments, some 
of them better than any foreigner 
ever before did the work. They 
have passed on all monies used 
and the fitness of all workers 
employed. They have discharged 
as well as hired. At the end 
of the year we find the work iu 
the best condition of its history. 

Hitherto we have borne with 
the leaning tendencies of the 
Chinese Christians. This past 
year they at the out-stations 
were told kindly but emphati¬ 
cally that unless a group of them 
would assume responsibility for 
the local work, even where they 
did not have a pastor, we would 
have to close the work there. In 
every case they have responded 
to the call. In two places they 
have raised considerable sums 
for buying laud aud building 
their own church and school.— 
Elliott I. Osgood, Chuchow, 
Au. 


PROMOTING UNDERSTANDING 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 

March 19th a most significant 
retreat presided over by Dr, J. 
L. Stuart was held at Ww Fo 
Sstt, the beautiful temple of the 
sleeping Buddha in the Western 
Hills near Peking. The Con¬ 
ference was arranged by a little 
group in Peking who call them¬ 
selves, the “Christian Apologetic 
Group” (Cheng Tao Hui), com¬ 
posed of about twenty Chinese 


(May 

and foreigners, who are especi¬ 
ally interested in presenting 
Christianity to modern thinking 
Chinese. Among those present 
were : — 

Chancellor Ts‘ai Yuan Pei of the 
Government University. 
Vice-Chancellor Claiatig Metigling of 
the Government University. 

Dr. Hu Su, Professor of Philosophy in 
the Government University. 

Mr. Li Ta-chao, Librarian of the 
Government University. 

Dr. Li Tien Lu, Peking University. 
Rev. C. H. Corbett, Peking University. 
Rev. H. S. Galt, Peking University. 
Mr. Hsu Pao Chien, Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. D. W. Fdwards, Y, M. C. A. 

Mr. J. L. Childs, Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. J. S. Burgess, Y. M. C. A. 

Rev. G. D. Wilder, American Board 
Mission. 

Rev. Cb'uan Sbao Wu, American 
Board Mission, 

Prof. Dittmer, American Indemnity 
College. 

Prof. K. L. Ch‘ao, American Indem¬ 
nity College. 

Dr. J. C. Ferguson, Adviser Chinese 
Government. 

Hon. Willys Pecb, American Legation. 
Dr. Zucker, Union Medical College. 
Dr. N. Stifiler, Union Medical College. 

The object of the Conference 
was to afford an occasion for 
the leaders of the “New Thought 
Movement” (Hsin Ssii Ch'ao) 
and this “group” to become 
acquainted aud uuderstand each 
other’s viewpoints. Most frank 
expressions of personal faith 
were first given by several of 
the Christians present. Then a 
few of the. leaders of the “ New 
Thought Movement” told of 
their social faith and their mo¬ 
tives for service for their fellows. 
This was followed by a general 
discussion of the essentials of 
Christianity, aud the possibility 
of co-operation iu the practical 
task of service and other topics. 

After lunch together the dis¬ 
cussion was resumed; Dr. Ts‘ai 
Yuan Pei gave a clear state¬ 
ment of his personal religious 
faith. In the course of the 
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afternoon discussions some of 
the limitations of missionary 
education and program were 
pointed out by the New Thought 
leaders. The social program of 
the “New Thought Movement” 
was discussed. 

The whole discussion was con¬ 
ducted in the most frank and 
friendly fashion, and the total 
effect of the day*s conference was 
well summed up by Dr. Hu, who 
said that as for the “New 
Thought Movement** leaders they 
now understood more clearly the 
views of the Christian leaders, 
and realized the broad outlook 
and freedom from prejudice held 
by them, on the other hand he 
was confident that the Christian 
leaders realized more clearly that 
the “New Thought Movement” 
was not merely destructive and 
against the present system of 
morals, government, and educa¬ 
tion, but was constructive and 
a helpful force for building up a 
better China. 

1919 AMONG THE MIAO OF YUN¬ 
NAN AND KWEICHOW. 

The year 1919 was the famine 
year. Many thousands of aborig¬ 
inals were for months face to 
face with death by starvation. 
The relief which came from 
England aud from Shanghai and 
other parts of China saved the 
Flowery Miao tribe from partial 
extinction and dispersion. 

The hearts of the people have 
been turned toward God as never 
before. Within three months 
we baptised over 1,800 persons, 
aud many more are preparing 
for baptism this year. 

Another feature of the year’s 
work has been a remarkable ex¬ 
tension of our work among the 
River Miao. For several years 
we have had two schools among 
them. At Christmas we formed 
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a Church by baptising five men 
and one woman. 

Towards the end of the year 
invitations from other centers 
began to arrive. Progress, hu¬ 
manly .speaking, will be limited 
only by the number of workers 
we can train and send to teach 
the people. Tack of funds due 
to the abnormal rise in the rate 
of exchange is our greatest 
difficulty at present. 

In seventeen villages surround¬ 
ing the small city of I Liaug 
(Double Star) 1,400 Chinese have 
also registered their names as 
inquirers. These people I am 
hoping to visit very shortly. 

Work among the lepers of the 
district has been largely devel¬ 
oped duriug the year. We have 
now nearly fifty lepers on our 
lists, who are being assisted by 
generous grants from the Mission 
to Lepers. 

H, Parsons. 


PHONETIC SCRIPT. 

The following extracts are 
from a letter received from Rev. 
George Douglas, Liaoyaug, Man¬ 
churia. 

One of my evangelists. 

tells me that illiterates who have 
learned from him read more 
fluently than the average scholar 
reads a Mandarin Testament ; 
aud he adds that knowledge of 
characters seems to haudicap 
fluency because while the illiter¬ 
ate has no crutches to lean on 
in learning it, the scholar limps 
along 011 the characters he visu¬ 
alizes behind the symbols. 

Mr. Peb Miu Kang, writing 
from Keug Chuangtze, near 
Moukden, says : 

“Having read the article on 
the League of Service and having 
recognized our responsibility as 
citizens of the Chinese Republic, 
we decided to formulate plans to 
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put this system into effect. As 
a first step we invited some forty 
leaders from the various villages 
around to come to our central 
Church. When they arrived we 
explained to them the urgency 
of Phonetic Script. These, with¬ 
out exception, all agreed to our 
proposals, which were that they 
should return to their respective 
villages, and select therefrom one 
representative for every eighty 
families, who should come and 
study the system for two weeks. 
After these representatives had 
completed their course thirty-six 
were selected as having passed 
the standard required to enable 
them to act as instructors in the 
Script system. On their return 
to their respective villages they 
each formed classes and acted as 
voluntary teachers. 


Since these classes were estab¬ 
lished, two full months have 
elapsed. The number who have 
been taught during this period 
is over 4,300; 1,600 copies of 
Script gospels have been sold 
and over 2,000 copies of Hallock’s 
Almanac. Sixty - seven silver 
badges also were issued. (As 
the Teague of Service badges 
were not to hand we issued one 
of our own which cost us some 
$60 odd dollars.) 

Now, because the farmers are 
so busy, we have closed the 
classes but have arranged to 
commence again during the 
seventh month. Our hope is 
that by the spring the whole of 
the 400 villages of our district 
shall have the advantages of the 
National Script.” 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The graduates of Syracuse 
University are proposing to es¬ 
tablish a Syracuse Unit in Chung¬ 
king, West China, along the 
lines of other universities in 
China. 

The Methodist Church of 
Canada reports that tip to date 
there has been received through 
the Methodist National Campaign 
$4,291,878. The objective set 
was $4,000,000. 

The United Methodist Mission, 
North China district, at its an¬ 
nual meeting reported as fol¬ 
lows:—Members 3,934; proba¬ 
tioners, 658; churches and 
preaching places, 210; organ¬ 
ized societies 91. 

Columbia University, New 
York, is to have a Summer Ses¬ 
sion, which begins on July 6th 


and closes August 13th, 1920. 
This should be specially interest¬ 
ing to prospective and returned 
missionaries engaged in teaching. 

On January 25th, Dr. Goforth 
began meetings in Wucbow. The 
evening meetings went in attend¬ 
ance from 500 to 700and averaged 
that during the week of meetings. 
298 persons registered their de¬ 
sire to follow Christ. 

The Presbyterian Church of 
the United States of America 
through its reorganized Board of 
Temperance and Moral Welfare 
has declared war on prostitution 
and venereal diseases and all the 
allied evils. 

From February 8th-i5th, Dr. 
Goforth held meetings in Kwai- 
ping, South Chiua. On the third 
day there was a real “break” 
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on the part of the whole body of 
believers. General confession of 
sin followed. Of special signifi¬ 
cance was the work in the Blind 
Girls’ School, among both teach¬ 
ers and students. 

The Illiteracy Committee of 
the Loudon Missionary Society 
has recommended that all those 
using the Kuan Hua Tzu-mu 
continue to do so, and that they 
also give learners the key to the 
Chu Yin system in order to 
throw' open to them its literature. 
This recommendation has been 
adopted by the mission We 
learn that Luke in Kuan Hua 
Tzu-mu with a key to Chu Yin 
is just off the press. 

A conference of leading edu¬ 
cators is to be held at Basle, 
Switzerland, to help establish a 
University at Jerusalem. The 
corner-stone of the university is 
lard on top of the Mount of 
Olives. It is hoped to have the 
Chemical Research Buildings 
completed this year, so that ex¬ 
periments for the agricultural 
reconstruction of the Holy Laud 
may be carried on. 

From an article on “The Jews 
in China” by Bishop White, we 
learn that in early times there 
were many synagogues through¬ 
out China. There were four to six 
in Sianfu, twoorthreein Kaifeng, 
one each at least in Chiiikiang, 
Hangchow, Ningpo, Honanfu, 
Nanking and Peking, and possi¬ 
bly oue each in Niugbsia, Canton, 
and Shebang. Imperial recogni¬ 
tion in 1163 by the Emperor of 
the Sung Dynasty, whose capital 
was Kaifeng, probably gave pre¬ 
cedence to the Kaifeng Syna¬ 
gogue. This may explain why 
it has lasted longer than any 
other synagogue. 


The Rev. W. E. Sootljili, 
whose elevation to the Order of 
“Wen Hu” is announced, has 
a long record of service rendered 
to the Chinese before that of 
organising Y. M. C. A. work 
among the Chinese Labour Corps 
in France for which the present 
decoration is conferred. He was 
for twenty-five years a mis¬ 
sionary of the United Methodist 
Church at Wenchow, was pres¬ 
ident of the Imperial University 
of Shansi Province, and pres¬ 
ident-designate of the proposed 
United University of China, and 
is author of standard books on 
Chinese subjects. During the 
war he was director of the re¬ 
ligious work of the Y. M. C. A., 
and lately he renewed his contact 
with young China by ruuuing a 
hostel at Leytonstooe for Chinese 
interpreters visiting London 
when 011 leave from their work 
with the Chinese Labour Corps 
in France.— Westmbisier Gazette , 
March 1, 1920. 

A Community Club has been 
started iu Peking. The object 
is: “A little experiment in 

Friendliness and Up-lift.” It is 
one of the by-products of “ The 
Survey” Peking conducted by 
Mr. Sydney Gamble and of the 
Y M.C.A staff. There are com¬ 
mittees on Social Intercourse, 
Education, Athletics, Public 
Health, Poor Relief and Reform. 
These committees are to continue 
investigation along the lines 
developed by the survey. The 
idea has been responded to by 
all classes of people and promises 
much for the welfare of the com¬ 
munity. We regret we cannot 
publish the report sent us in 
extenso. 

Dr. C. Y, Cheng, Chairman of 
the Chinese Home Missionary 
Movement, recently called the 
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committee together. Definite 
advance steps were taken at this 
meeting. Five standing com¬ 
mittees were appointed, viz.: 
Publication, Finance, Promotion 
and Education, Candidate, and 
Intercession. It was decided to 
accept Miss Morgan's field if 
satisfactory arrangements could 
be made; to continue work in 
Yunnanfu and to open it in two 
other places, Eufeuglisien and 
Tsu Yung. This would require 
the sending out of eight new 
workers. It was decided to ask 
Mr. Y. S. Chen to become Field 
Secretary, giving his time very 
largely to Yunnan at the begin¬ 
ning, Wherever the work is 
made known the greatest enthu¬ 
siasm is aroused and God is in¬ 
creasingly using it to develop a 
real missionary spirit and devo¬ 
tion within the Chinese Church. 
Young men and women in differ¬ 
ent parts of China are offering 
their lives for the missionary 
service. 

Two missionary scholarships 
with a stipend of G. $450 each, 
and three missionary fellowships 
with an annual stipend of G. 
$750 each are offered by Union 
Theological Seminary, to all 
missionaries on furlough or ex¬ 
ceptionally qualified natives of 
mission lauds. Applications 
must be accompanied by testi¬ 
monials from Board, Mission, or 
Church officials, and must reach 
the Registrar of the Seminary 
not later than the first day of 
January, preceding the academic 
year, September to May, for 
which the scholarship is run. 
For one of the fellowships for 
the academic year 1920/21 the 
Professor of Sociology and Com¬ 
parative Religion—Dr. Y. Y. 
Tsu—at St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, China, was selected. 
For one of the missionary scholar¬ 


ships for the same year, the Pro¬ 
fessor of Philosophy and Sociolo¬ 
gy at the Nanking University, 
Nanking, China, was selected. 

Two institutions which have 
been pioneers in the introduction 
of Western education and ideals 
into China, celebrated their af¬ 
filiation on the afternoon of the 
fifteenth of March. The North 
China Union Woman’s College, 
which has a history of fifteen 
years of higher education for 
Chinese women, assumed upon 
that occasion the name of the 
College of Arts and Sciences for 
Women of Peking University, 
which has an even longer history. 
As was most fitting, the formal 
recognition of the union took 
place iu the Chapel of the Wom¬ 
an’s College, which has its pres¬ 
ent quarters in the ancient and 
picturesque Thing Fu. Most 
distinguished of all the guests 
was Chancellor T’sai of the 
Peking National University, who 
referred with pride to the fact 
that women were now received 
as students iu that institution, 
and cited classical precedents for 
the new order. He declared there 
need be no uneasiness on the 
score of Chinese disapproval of 
co-education. 

Owing to conflicting opinions 
as to the best methods of teach¬ 
ing the Chinese National Phone¬ 
tic system, the Committee for the 
Promotion of Phonetic Writing 
has felt it advisable to provide 
four primers following distinctly 
different methods. The first of 
these primers (Committee No. 
19) gives a very clear aud help¬ 
ful presentation of the phonetic 
method. The second (Commit¬ 
tee No. 20) is based on the word 
and sentence plan. The third 
primer (Committee No. 21) fol¬ 
lows the syllabary method and 
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is very popular in Shansi and 
other places. The fourth (Com¬ 
mittee No. 22) is a picture primer 
and gives a cut for almost every 
logogram. Two attractive illus¬ 
trated posters with Scripture 
verses in Chinese and Phonetic, 
diplomas for proficiency in read¬ 
ing Phonetic, with colored stamps 
to be affixed for those who are 
also proficient in writing, should 
be ready early iu May, also 
badges for those who are teaching 
illiterates. These may all be 
ordered from the Literature De¬ 
partment, Stewart Evangelistic 


Fund, 18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
A selection of from fifty to 
seventy - five hymns from the 
Blodget and Goodrich hymnal 
has been prepared In National 
Phonetic by Robert E. Brown, 
M.D., of Wuhti, in response to 
repeated demands. The book 
is to be printed with Chinese 
character and Phonetic on oppo¬ 
site pages and is being published 
by the Methodist Publishing 
House. Orders may be placed 
with the Mission Book Company 
or the Methodist Publishing 
House. 


Summer Conferences, 1920. 


Conference 

Place 

Date 

Correspond with 

Convention Week 

Killing 

July 25/Aug. 1. 

E. C. Lobeustine. 

General Conference 

Kikungshan 

Aug. 10/17. 

0 . R. Wold. 

Missionary Conference 

lejtaiho 

July 1/21. 

J. H. Blackstone. 

Missionary Conference 

Mokhaushan 

August 4/9. 

P. C, DuBose. 

Sunday School & Bible 

Conference. 

Killing 

June 30/July 18 

J. H. Blackstone, 

Chinese Leaders’ Con- 

ference . 

Ruling 

July 22/Aug. 1. 

J. H. Blackstone. 

do. 

Peitaiho 

Aug. 12/22. 

T. H. Blackstone. 

Preachers’ and Sunday 

School Conference... 

Soocbow 

July 8/18. 

J. W. Cline. 

Normal Summer School 

Soochow 

July 20/Aug. 4. 

T. W. Cline. 

Pastors’ and Preachers’ 

Conference. 

Amoy 

July 23/Aug. 1. 

T. M. Elliot, 

Preachers’SummerCon- 

ference . 

Canton 

July 3/16. 

G. H. McNeur. 

Union Lutheran Con- 

ference . 

Kikungshan 

Aug. 22/29. 

0 . R. Wold. 


Y. W. C. A. Student Conferences. 


North China ... 

... Wo Eu Ssu 

June 17/24. 

Miss C. Vance. 

Yangtze Valley 

... Ruling 

June 30/july 8. 

Miss A.S.Seesholt2. 

East Central ... 

... Shanghai 

July 1/9. 

Miss Jane Ward. 

Manchuria 

... Mukden 

July 16/2I. 

Miss E. Graham. 

Kwangtuug 

... Canton 

September 1/9. 

Miss F. Sutton. 


Y. M. c. A. Student Conferences. 

Shantung 

... Tsinanfu 

June 22/29. 

F. E. P. Kwoh. 

North China ... 

... Wo Fo Ssu 

June 30/July 5. 

C. L. Childs. 

Yunnan. 

... Yuunaufu 

July 1/7 (approx). R. B. Wear. 

West China 

... Chengtu 

July 5/12. 

A. J. Brace. 

Shansi . 

... Taikuhsieu 

July 5/12. 

H. H. Rung. 

Lianghn... 

... Yochow 

July 7/14. 

T. L. Chang. 

Manchuria 

... Tiehling 

July 16/22. 

J. Rasmussen. 

Honan ... 

... Ilweihsien 

Aug. 21/27. 

Hu Ting Chang, 

Amoy-Swatow... 

Amoy 

Sept. 1/7 (approx.) C. J, Wang, 

Kwangtuug 

... Canton 

Sept. 1/7. 

T. P. Wang. 
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Personals 


BIRTH. 

March : 

2nd, at Yiyang, Hunan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sten Bugge, N.M.S., u daughter 
(Theodora Holland). 

DEATHS. 

February : 

2Jst, at Baltimore, Maryland, Mrs. 
H. M. Woods, P, S. 

Aprh.: 

5<h, in Sydney, Australia, Mrs. R. 
H. Mathews. 

13th, in Peking, Miss Elizabeth 
Wetherall, (Y.M.C.A.) of scarlet fever. 

ARRIVALS. 

Fkbruaky : 

19th, Hongkong, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
K. Caskey, Y. M. C- A., special tour 
of visitation and help. 

March : 

18th, Mr. E. Hallin (ret.), Mr. G. 
A, Franzen, Mr. K. A. G. Johansson, 
Miss II. M. Wadell and Miss H. M. 
Ejungqvist from Sweden. Miss E. 
Greenlees from England. 

20th, Mr. E, Haug and Miss A. 
Skafjeld from Norway. Rev. and Mrs. 
H. A. Boyd, P. C. O,, and family, 
(ret.). Miss Violet Batty, P.C.C., Rev. 
C. II. Smith, S. P., and child (ret.), 
Mrs. O. Netland, (ret.), Miss 

Gilberts >», E. U. M., foreign school, 
Kikungslian. 

21st, Misses R. Dix ami M. Heigh 
from England. Rev. and Mrs.J. H. 
-Stanfield,W.M.M.S., (ret.), Dr. W.C. 
Grosvenor, W. M. M. S., (ret.). 

24th, Mr. J. V. W. Bergamiui. Rev. 
and Mrs. F. N. Smith, A. B. P. M. S., 
and children (ret.), Mr. and Mrs. E. 
C. Curries, P. S. 

April : 

12th, Miss F, E. Gooch, W.M.M.S., 
(ret.), Misses E. E Startner, U.F.S., 
(ret.), S. J. McWilliams, P.C.I., (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs, J. Keers, P.C.I., (ret.). 

16th, Rev. F. W. and Mrs. Bailer, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Trndinger, Misses 
E. J. Crystall and F. M. Dibley, re¬ 
turned from Australia. 

19th, Miss B, Field, W.M.M.S. 
22nd, Rev. and Mrs, G. F. Cederlof 
S.M.F., (ret.), and children, from 
Sweden. 


DEPARTURES 

March : 

21st, for Sweden, Mr. and Mrs, J. 

R. Ottossou, and child. 

29th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
E. D Vaniman, G.B.B , and children. 
For Finland, Rev. and Mrs. K. Saar- 
ilahti, F M.S., and children, Miss A. 
Kesajaroi, F.M.S. For Sweden, Rev, 
and Mrs. N. Kullgren, S.M.F., and 
children. For U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. Griffin, A.B.F.M.S.. and chil¬ 
dren, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Yerkes, 
P.N., and child, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
C. Cassat, P.N., and child. 

30th, for England, Miss R. Waller, 

S. P.G. For U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. J. 
H. Pike, M.E.F.B., and children, 
Mrs. B. G. Tewksbury, C.S.S.U., and 
child. Prom Hongkong, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Thomson, Y.M.C.A. 

April.: 

1st, For U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Nipps, Y.M.C.A., and family, Rev. 
and Mrs. E. S. B. Hadley, P.N., and 
children, Dr. Ernilie Bretthauer, 
A.B.F.M.S. For Canada, Rev. N. E. 
Bowles. For England, Mr. and Mrs. 
R, Walker, and children. For 

H.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Davies, 
A.H.F.M.S., and children, Miss A. E. 
Wharton, P.E., Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
Hayes, P.N., Miss S. E. Dodson, P. E., 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Taylor, P.E-, 
and infant, Rev. J. M, B. Gill, P.E. 
2nd. For Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 

T. Torrance, A.B.S., and children. 
For Sweden, Rev. T/E. Folke, B.D., 
C.I.M. For England, Mrs. G. W. 
Gibb, C.I.M. 

8tli. From Hongkong, Mr. F. M. 
Mohler, Y.M.C.A. 

loth. From Hongkong, Mr. aud 
Mrs. A. G. Robinson, Y.M.C.A. 

nth. For U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
M. P. Walker, P.E., and family. 
Miss Theodora Culver, P.N., Mrs. J. 

R. Kilen, E.B.M., Rev. and Mrs, 
Englund, C.I.M. For Norway, Miss 
A. Jensen, C.I. M, For England, B-i iss 
M. S. Cruickshanks, C.I.M. 

21st, For Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. J. Walker, N.B.S.S. For New 
Zealand, Rev. and Mrs. J. Bell, B.M. 

S. , and family. 

23rd, For England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Davidson, F, F. M. A., and 
family. 
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Editorial 

Significance of China Continuation Committee 

“ I ask you at the beginning of this our (eighth) 

■Range of anmia l meetiug to consider the significance of 
ttepresentatton. . . . 0 .. . c i,T t 

this annual meeting. Fust of all let us try to 

bear in miud the variety of the Christian forces here repre¬ 
sented, not officially but practically represented. I11 the first 
place there are the representatives of the several Christian 
missions. There are the historic churches, the Congregation- 
alists, several different missions, the Baptists, the Lutherans, 
the Methodists, the Presbyterians, the Anglicans. These are 
represented here in China by many different missions, but they 
are to be present in our minds as those historic churches which 
here we represent. Then there is one particular mission which 
we naturally bear in mind, the China Inland Mission, the 
largest of all the single missions here represented, and there 
are the specialists such as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and 
Bible Societies, and the smaller missions, 30 or 40 of them not 
included in the above enumeration, altogether some 100 
different missionary societies and Christian churches which are 
here represented. And within this number there are the 
various kinds of missionary effort which are here deliberately 
represented in purpose, the evangelistic, the educational, the 
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medical, the literary, and administrative work. Then there 
are the nations and races here represented,—nations of Europe, 
not simply one nation, and the representatives of the Chinese 
people themselves, the Chinese race and the racial representa¬ 
tives. We should think of all these in order to get the right 
background for this meeting, as representatives of these great 
units of the human race. And then there are the representa¬ 
tives, again not officially but practically, of different schools 
of theological thought, notably the conservative and liberal 
schools of theology. We do not attempt in this meeting to 
gather representatives of simply one school of theological 
thought any more than we try here to have representatives of 
only one ecclesiastical order. Our annual meeting is the only 
occasion when all of these different Christian forces attempt 
in any way regularly to meet together for the consideration of 
their common work. The task of co-ordinating these forces is 
what we here attempt and it is an enormous, far-reaching task, 
a task that is of far-reaching significance. 


Go*orDfnation of 
2 >tverse jfotces. 


* * * 

u Now let me ask you in the second place to 
consider how shall we attempt so difficult a 
task as that of co-ordinating these diverse 
forces ? I venture to think that the first answer to that question 
is the fundamental answer, namely, that our object is one and 
our Eeader is the one Lord Jesus Christ. As has been recently 
said most deliberately by a body of representative Christian 
men in England, and which I here quote : 


' It must be felt by all good-hearted Christians as an intolerable 
burden to find themselves permanently separated in respect of 
religious worship and communion from those in whose character 
and lives they recognize the surest evidence of the community 
spirit. It is only as a body praying, taking counsel, and acting 
together that the Church can hope to appeal to men as the body 
of Christ, that is with the greatest visible organ and instrument in 
the world in which the spirit of brotherhood and of life as wide as 
humanity finds effective expression.’ 


In the second place, because of the individual tasks which 
await our co-operation to be completed or even seriously at¬ 
tempted. For example, studies of our own work, like the survey, 
practical enterprises for the enlightenment and help of China 
like the effort to secure a better trained Christian leadership 
and a more adequate Christian literature, and above all the 
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development of our own spiritual life which can never be rich 
and strong as it should be while we work aud pray in isolation. 
In the third place because our task is the task of saving China 
and this task is so vast that a denominational effort to ac¬ 
complish it is bound to fail. This task is so difficult, so 
intricate, so involved, and hindered by ignorance, weakness, 
and sin that the nation cannot be moved by less than the 
whole Church working together. This task is so manifestly 
a part of convincing the world that our Lord’s words apply 
that they all may be one, that the world may know that 
‘Thou didst send me’—only by that kind of unity may we 
expect this huge portion of the world to be convinced that 
Almighty God sent Jesus Christ to be the Saviour of the world. 


* 


* 


m “Now tin he third place, let us ask ourselves 

Ibope ot Go*orDfnas , , . ,. . 

tlon iDractfcal wliat hope we have of success in co-ordinat¬ 
ing these forces? In the first place it is not 
a fanatic’s hope, but it is the hope which springs from our 
Master’s Hope and Love and Life. In the second place, it is 
a patient hope. We do not expect to be baffled because it is 
not immediately accomplished. We are willing to wait until, 
moving forward under the guidance of our blessed Lord, we 
can carry with us the body of the Christian church. We do 
not ask one another to abandon the Christian fellowship in 
which we severally find ourselves in order that leaving that 
fellowship we may here enter into a more advanced or compre¬ 
hensive fellowship, but rather we seek here to fortify one 
another to live and to work and to practise in that community 
of Christian people where God has placed us until each of us 
may help to bring his brothers of our one common family into 
that unity which shall be pervaded and ruled by the Holy 
Spirit of our Blessed Master. 

In the third place our hope is that we may do a part, 
though not the whole, of the great task of setting forward the 
unity of the church of Christ. Our task is not like that of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order. We do not consider 
subjects of faith and order as such in our annual meeting, or 
in the deliberations and work of the China Continuation 
Committee. Our task is rather like that of the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1910 which was the task of bringing the whole 
Church, as far as is now practicable, to face, as far as we are 
now able to do so, the Church’s whole task of bringing those 
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outside the Church to the fellowship of Christ iu his Church. 
Such, I venture to think, is in outline the significance of this 
annual meeting. May we not with that patience and faith and 
largeness of mind and heart which such a consideration of the 
significance of our meeting demands, now proceed with un¬ 
bounded hope to take up the tasks of this annual meeting.” 

—Opening speech by Bishop Roots, Chairman of China 
Continuation Committee. 


* 


* 




The real barriers in tbe way of an 
Christian tnnttg— . .. 

„ ^ „ immediate Christian unity are now emer?- 

tbc Starting point. T , . t ... 

mg. Ignoring or belittling them will not 

help. A recent series of letters in the Times frankly debated 
the question of “The Inter-change of Pulpits.” The. Living 
Church of January 24th, 1920, spoke of the fundamental 
difference between the Anglicans and the Nonconformists as 
beiug the question of corporate or individual religion and the 
relation of the Christian to Christ and the Church, which for the 
Nonconformist are distinct problems but for the Catholics are 
bound up together. There are also “intercommunion,” 
“corporate authority ” and “local church autonomy.” Even 
the necessity of union has its protagonists and antagonists. 
The place of the episcopacy and creeds is also far from settled. 
The difficulties are not problems of definite denominations : 
there is difference of opinion on each of these points in each 
communion, though a majority iu any communion would go 
with its predilections. The concessions or changes of attitude 
necessary are not matters of one group or of one issue alone. 
No communion as a whole is moving very rapidly in the 
direction of any other communion yet, though a beginning is 
seen where polity and principles differ the least. The different 
communions are not yet one among themselves. Generally 
speaking, the adherents of each group feel that its principles 
are a sacred trust: no unity that overrides this conscientious¬ 
ness will last. The danger is that the continued propagation 
of this attitude will perpetuate indefinitely the differences. 
Our first obligation is the cultivation of an aititude of expecting 
Christian unity . Our children must be given a chance to 
understand the oneness of Christianity before putting on the 
clothes of their particular group. They must learn to think iu 
terms of Christian oneness before putting on the habits which 
their seniors find so hard to throw off. To help in this the 
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Conference on Faith and Order might put together a series of 
lucid statements of positions of each communion, which could 
be studied together before tendencies are hopelessly fixed. 
Only thus can we get around the human element in the 
dividing barriers. Then to ward off discouragement we should 
at least openly recognize the external unity now existing. We 
can all pray the Lord’s Prayer together ; all communions accept 
the Scriptures as a basis of faith and Christ as their supreme 
Lord and Saviour ; and recognize, furthermore, that individual 
experience of God is the basis of the religious life. It seems to 
be evident that before we can have a new church we must 
make a new start. Why not start here? Let us at least say 
together what we already believe together. That is the way to 
the church of the future. Must not love rather than doctrine 
lead us on this way? 


«ew trfioiiflbt The Japan Advertiser for April g, 1930, gives 
fn ^AUA'I ” tlle substance a lecture given recently in 
1 Tokyo by Prof. S. Yoshino of Tokyo Imperial 

University. As given the tone of this utterance is encouraging. 
Prof. Yoshino frankly admits that “ the Japanese Government 
has been in the wrong in things that have happened in both 
Korea and China.” These wrongs were due to the militarism 
which has been copied from the West. In the same issue the 
editor implies that Japanese admiration for militarism is weaken¬ 
ing through the growth of liberal ideas. This realization of the 
weakness of militarism and the wrongs arising therefrom while 
real is u an awakening in spots only.” Yet it is evidence 
of a more liberal spirit. Students are studying at first hand 
laboring problems. Students also are showing the beginnings 
of a different attitude towards Korea and China. In con¬ 
sequence they are coming under the suspicion of the police. 
This new spirit is shown in the desire to use Esperanto in 
conferences with Korean and Chinese students instead of 
compelling them all to use Japanese. The student attitude 
towards Mr. Lyuli, a number of the Korean Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, on his recent visit to Japan was that if his moral 
precepts are right he should be heard even though opposed 
to Japan. Furthermore, Prof. Yoshino says that if the Japanese 
students were asked, u Shall we withdraw from Shantung and 
give it back to China?” ninety percent of them would say 
“ Yes ! ” We can only hope that this spirit will soon be strong 
enough to control relations between China and Japan. Such 
a change would mean the beginning of an era of justice and 
goodwill. 
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promotion of 3ntercce0ion 

Milton T. Stauffer 

“THEY HELP EVERY ONE HIS NEIGHBOR, AND EVERY ONE SAITH TO HIS 

brother,'-BE of good courage.” Isaiah 411 6, 


Andrew Bouar once wrote, “ I am persuaded that one grand 
reason for the unholy bitterness among some of the people, and the 
heartlessness of temper in some Christians among us, is greatly to 
be attributed to my failure in prayer for them and my not dealing 
with God about them.” William Doughty has said, “It is 
difficult to quarrel with a man tor whom we constantly pray.” 

Prayer compels us to love or be disobedient to Him before 
whom we bow, and so forego His answer. “ This is my com¬ 
mandment, that ye love one another even as / have loved you*” 
John 15:12. 

Prayer reveals how much sin there is in the best of us. “ We 
must forgive others if we wish to be forgiven.” Mark 11:25. 

Prayer takes us away from those with whom we disagree and 
brings us into His presence with Whom we must agree and in 
whom we are all one. 

Prayer lays the needs of the world heavily upon our hearts. 
When I meditate on the wealth of God’s love and how severely I 
put that love to the test daily, when I reflect on the lack of love in 
lives around .me and the overwhelming needs of mankind, I cry, 

‘ Oh God, Dove Incarnate, I who have given my life to reveal Thy 
love cannot longer let any difference or any friction exist between 
my fellow worker and myself. I must forgive. I cau forgive. I 
will be reconciled for Jesus’ sake.’ 

Prayer changes men. If my fellow worker is in the wrong, 
perhaps it is because I have not yet prayed him into the right. 
Howard Taylor used to say : “We must move men through God.” 
This mouth let us pray earnestly for one another. Our prayer can 
have a revolutionary effect on human relationships. 

“ 0 Thou great Companion of our Souls, as Thy chosen heralds of love 
we lift our hearts to Thee and pray that they may be kept clean of all evil 
passion by the power of foxgiving love. May uo passing irritation rob us 
of our joy in one another. If any slight or wrong still rankles ia 
our souls, help us to pluck it out and to be healed of Thee. Suffer us not 
to turn in anger on him who has wronged us, seeking his hurt, lest we 
increase the sorrows of the world and taint our own souls with the 
poisoned sweetness of revenge. Grant that by the insight of love we may 
understand our brother in liis wrong, and if his soul is sick, to bear with 
him in pity and to save him in the gentle spirit of our Master. Make us 
determined to love even at cost to our pride, so that we may be soldiers of 
Thy peace on earth," 



Contributed Articles 


The Problem of Securing College Graduates 
for the Christian Ministry 

T. C. CHAO 

{Continued from page jjo ] May 1926) 

III. DIFFICULTIES. 


the call to the ministry. It is possible that not a few of 
us have failed to see the difficulties involved in this question. 
Consequently it may not be inappropriate to give a somewhat 
exhaustive analysis of the situation. Some of these difficulties 
are, no doubt, only local. Other difficulties may cover a large 
area, i.e., may be common to college graduates of mission 
schools. They should be studied with thoughtfulness and 
should not be held as sweeping statements, inasmuch as their 
setting forth is aimed at calling forth further and more 
thorough investigation. 

(1) Difficulties Ecclesiastical in Nature. 

(a) The ministry at present is not attractive to college 
graduates. Besides pecuniary considerations, the other pro¬ 
fessions are much more attractive for obvious reasons. While 
we have many men of God among the present leaders, there 
are many, too many, whose morals are not such as are 
becoming to the position they fill. To associate with them 
means unpleasant recollections instead of moral elevation. To 
work with them must mean constant friction and misunder¬ 
standing. Tong prayers and occasional efflorescence of spiritual¬ 
ity are enough to cover their short-comings from the foreign 
evangelists who have therefore been criticized as having no 
eyes to see. As no attempt has been made to examine the 
character of the constituency to which any of these are 
preaching, it is unknown what kind of Christian communities 


W 


ITH the imperative demand for an educated ministry, it 
behooves us to investigate carefully and dispassionately 
the reasons why no more college graduates are answering 


Mote.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed bv the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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they have built or are building. Sometimes the outsider has a 
clearer insight into the real nature of things than those who 
are in the midst of it. A mixture of just and unjust criticisms 
comes from without the pale of the church. In addition to the 
low morale of many of the preachers, there is much ignorance 
and lack of appreciation of social needs and the new methods 
of meeting them. 

(b) The present ministry claims seniority over the young 
men who want to join them. They either want to “boss” the 
newcomer, or they say their “experience” is superior to his 
learning. “God,” they say, “does not want us to preach 
knowledge, but desires that we should preach power. ” And 
the fact is, there is very little power manifested anywhere ! 
Some maintain that experience counts but theories are no good. 
But when this statement is analyzed and criticized, what is 
found ? The so-called experience has been acquired within the 
limited environments of the old society and is unsystematized, 
and hence is inapplicable to living situations. On the other 
hand the so-called theories may be realized in social life. Any 
studious college student will resent the unwarranted separation 
between experience and theory, since he suspects, if he does not 
know, that this emphasis on the superiority of experience is 
given for the purpose of preventing him from realizing his 
cherished desire for social and religious experiments. There 
may be something in these experiences, but inasmuch as they 
are often cowardly rather than progressive, they give good 
reason for suspicion. This is also closely connected with the 
desire to “ boss.” To illustrate: a “returned student” took an 
ecclestiastical examination under three old preachers, one of 
them a superannuate. He was given a scriptural verse from 
one of the most unfamiliar of the psalms and was required to 
give the number of the psalm and the number of the verse 
where it was found. Of course he could not answer the 
question. He was not blind to the superior wisdom of his 
examiners. The reader may think that was a rare and 
exceptional case. During one of the Methodist District Con¬ 
ferences which I attended, two Bible Institute graduates offered 
themselves as candidates for some clerical office. They failed 
because they were unable to give the names of the persons 
found in the Book of Jude. They were examined again. 
They failed more miserably than the first time, for, instead of 
the Epistle of Jude, they were asked to give the outline of the 
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Third Epistle of John ! There is no desire whatever to know 
the real education of the candidates, or their character and 
ability, and their ideas about the important Christian principles 
of life. Out of curiosity I inquired the cause of such “strict” 
examinations, and I was told that one of the examiners wanted 
to teach the lesson of humility. He has read of the same tiling 
being done in some story or novel. 

(2) Difficulties Social in Nature. 

(a) The principle of family solidarity is still adhered to by 
the Chinese people, both Christian and non-Christian. There 
is little wonder if non-Christian parents prevent their sons, who 
against their will have become Christians, from entering the 
mitiistry. They may have chosen a profession or business for 
their son, or they may have rich and official relatives who will 
take advantage of the shameless practice of nepotism and find 
places of responsibility and lucrative offices for these youths, no 
matter what sort of education they have received. The 
surprising thing is that Christian parents forbid their sons to 
join the ranks of the ministry. Many of these parents have 
been beneficiaries of the church in more ways than one. There 
are a number of laymen within my knowledge whose sons are 
college graduates and are in either the business or professional 
world. Why is it that none of them has ever considered the 
proposition of entering the ministry? But there is something 
more surprising ! There is now a large number of preachers 
who have sons that have graduated from Christian colleges, and 
yet only one or two within my knowledge have become 
preachers. There is not one in the denomination to which I 
belong. In a certain Church, for instance, only two members 
of the conference are college men, and one of them, though a 
returned student, holds no college degree. These two men are 
from non-Christian homes and without financial difficulties, and 
are still sons of non-Christian parents ! Have the ministers 
urgently prayed that their sous should follow their steps in the 
“high calling”? Have they tried to persuade their children 
to make the same sacrifices they have made ? Have they not 
very capable sons? Why is it that in certain churches, none 
of the sons of the ministers has followed the example of his 
father ? Something is wrong somewhere. It may be that 
these ministers have prayed for their sons out of a sense of duty. 
And it may be they have not gone beyond prayer, because 
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victory was not won in a conflict of religious, economic, and 
social desires. But in any case, tbe silence or indifference of 
parents means the freedom of the children, and positive 
expression of opinion against the work of the ministry is 
sufficient to deter a young man from his holy ambition if he 
has any. Something like this, too, is quite sufficient: “Son, 
you are now able to think for yourself. I will let you 
determine your own life work,” or “Son, you certainly have 
remarkable talents for the profession of law. ” What is wrong 
in a father giving his son liberty that properly belongs to him, 
or in a father’s admiration of his son’s ability, which is so 
human a quality? Who can judge motives? So, it can only 
be said, something is out of gear somewhere! There is 
leakage somewhere in our system of activities. 

(£) Furthermore, high society has not as yet learned to 
respect ministers. It is quite true that missionaries, preachers, 
and nearly all church members, together with a large num¬ 
ber of probationers and uneducated non-Christians, honor 
ministers. But it is not less true that some foreigners, mission¬ 
aries not excepted, and some members of the church do not 
show such deference. They are not to be blamed. With 
regard to society, the question may be asked : Does society 
show equal respect for physicians, lawyers, professors and 
preachers? Society has sufficient wonder for an educated 
minister and its feelings of pity give vent in saying: “With 
your talent, why don’t you choose a better profession?” 
This of course can be easily answered by any upright, cour¬ 
ageous young man. But it is an obnoxious, persistent pull on 
one’s nerves. One has to feel that he is classified with Taoist 
and Buddhist monks, or with a class of ignorant, superstitious 
religionists. 

(c) The question of matrimony, too, often offers grave 
difficulties. A non-Christian father-in-law, even a Christian 
father-in-law, may dislike the idea of his son-in-law becoming a 
clergyman. In case the young man is really in love with the 
girl, the weight of her father’s authority, together with her 
mother’s concurrence in his opinion, may become somewhat 
crushing and may become the fruitful source of a series of 
excuses. This, however, can be overcome with persistent 
refusal to acquiesce under pressure. But tbe case is different 
when the lover faces the determined opposition of an accom¬ 
plished girl, whom he expects to marry. She may heartily 
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dislike the idea of a small salary, an uncomfortable home, a 
difficult social life, and a somewhat uncertain future. She 
may refuse to consider any proposal on the basis of a seemingly 
impossible life for two educated people with such a small 
income and such large needs. Under such circumstances, the 
youth who desires both to be a minister and to marry an 
educated wife, has at best a very trying time, a very complex 
ethical question to answer, and a very difficult road to tread. 
He may take the wife and lose his calling. He may answer 
the call of the ministry and in that case have to give up the 
dearest object of his heart. He may succeed, in spite of 
opposition and counter proposals, to enter the ministry and also 
marry the girl of his choice, but in that case he has to consider 
the difficulties of his whole future and assume exceedingly 
great responsibilities. He will be admired of us all when he 
thus succeeds. 

(3) Difficulties Financial in Nature. 

(a) The principle of family solidarity not only means 
parental authority over questions of life work, but also implies 
economic responsibilities. Parents may bequeath to their chil¬ 
dren a large amount of property, enough to last them more 
than a life time, or they may leave a heavy debt to be paid 
which is a heavy burden to bear. Again, the parents may have 
denied themselves to make it possible for their older sons to get 
an education, and, in doing so, expected these sons, wheu they 
should become college graduates, to help educate their younger 
brothers and sisters. What should the young man do in case 
he has a number of brothers and sisters to help educate? A 
certain preacher has six strong sons, and three of them have 
graduated from college. Two of them eased their consciences 
by becoming Y. M. C- A. secretaries, and the other went into 
business. All three had to support the three younger brothers 
and a sister that they may get a higher education. Other 
college men have been known to be doing the same thing, 
because of the love that will not let them go. By the time 
these younger children are educated, the older brothers will 
have become so absorbed in their professions or businesses that 
they will think no more of the ministry. More than this, they 
may have secured for these younger brothers good employment 
in the business world, expecting them, in return for the love 
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shown, to support the families of the older brothers while the 
latter go to Europe or America for higher education. 

( b ) Financial distress is a strong reason for preachers’ sons 
to shun the ministry. They have seen the difficulties under 
which their parents labored, unnoticed and unknown of the 
outside world. Gathered around the dinner table are five or 
six children to be fed, and thankfully they all partake of the 
coarse rice and salted cabbage. By the small oil lamp they 
watch their mother mend threadbare clothes and socks without 
end, and wash their clothes after the heavy day’s work is done. 
And then the sick bed makes the additional impression of 
disguised comfort ! The father, out of despair, may utter such 
words as these: “It is a difficult life. Children, your future 
is brighter than mine. You may not have to suffer so.” He 
utters them and forgets them, but the impression cannot be 
eradicated from the minds of the children. They come into 
contact with college students from different homes ; they study 
science; they begin to get acquainted with the world ; they see 
again during vacation time how their parents refrain from 
eating the best things in order that they may eat, and from 
wearing good clothes in order that they may be somewhat 
respectably clothed ; and then they say in their hearts that they 
will get far better salaries and be able to give comfort to the 
remainder of their parents’ lives. College graduates have been 
known to urge their fathers to withdraw from ministerial duties 
that with perfect ease they might enjoy the gratitude of their 
dutiful sous. 

( c ) The young Christian college graduate has not only the 
financial burdens of his parental home to bear, but he must 
also shoulder the responsibilities of his own family. Here he 
has several fears. In the first place he is afraid of inability to 
meet his social obligations, which are not a few. In the second 
place, he is unwilling to incur debt. He may or may not know 
how the old preachers become debtors and live the debtors’ life. 
That is of no great significance to him. What lie fears is that 
if he assume the duties of a minister lie will have to run into 
debt and he will never be able to live according to the old 
saying : “ The more the fleas, the less the itching; the heavier 
the debts, the less the sorrow.” A little taste of freedom is a 
dangerous thing, for he no longer wants to become a debtor. 
Then he does not like the idea of being unable to maintain a 
respectable home and to secure cultural influences to surround 
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him. In this connection, I have attempted to make out a 
modest budget for a man, his wife, two children, and two 
servants, and have succeeded in forming one on the basis of the 
cost of living : 


Food for six . 

Milk . 

Tight, water, etc. 

Culture, books, magazines, etc. 

Medicines .. . 

Social obligations,—presents, enter¬ 
tainment, etc. 

Clothing . 

Servants ... . 

Travel. 

Contributions. . 


$20 per month 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 
8 

4 

4 

6 


$6i per month 

As the reader may feel that this is too large a budget, I 
want to offer some explanations. This budget does not include 
rent, life insurance, care of relatives, education of children, 
vacation, amusement, or debt. It does not raise the question 
as to who should support his family, should he die a premature 
death. It is the budget of a cultured family where both 
husband and wife have a large number of wants, but are willing 
to cut dowu their expenses till there is no margin beyond the 
necessaries. If the question is asked as to how those live who 
receive only twenty dollars a month, the answer is not hard to 
find. A preacher, an intimate friend of mine, told me a few 
days ago that he, being physically weak, needed some meat to 
eat. Consequently he bought sixteen coppers’ worth of pork. 
But then as the whole family like meat, they all shared it and 
ate on it for three days 1 There must have been plenty of pork 
to fill the crevices between the teeth 1 The question is “Is it 
a desirable thing for an educated preacher and his family to 
live in this way?” The cost of food may be estimated as 
follows : 


Fuel ... 

Rice ... . 

Vegetables, meat, salt, oil, etc. 
Tea, etc. 

Sugar. 

Fruit ... ... . 


.. $ 2.oo per mouth 

.. 5 * 

.. 12 . 

.20 

.20 

.60 


$20.00 per month 
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The preacher, of course, can go without meat, sugar, fruit 
and a few other luxuries ; but it seems that he can hardly be 
expected to be efficient without them. Besides food, he has to 
subscribe for a daily paper (90 cents a month), a theological 
magazine, two or three Chinese magazines 011 education, social 
reconstruction, student movements, one magazine for his wife 
(“The Ladies’ Journal”), and one or two church papers (about 
$2 per month). He may very profitably spend two dollars 
more on Chinese and English books, stamps, stationery and 
visiting cards. Thus culture costs him five dollars a month, 
not including a small expenditure for flowers, pictures, music 
and the like. Furthermore, he has to meet his social obliga¬ 
tions, if he is not to be ostracized from polite circles whom it 
is his duty to influence and save. It is understood that he 
can not give such feasts as his friends can give, nor ought he to 
do so. But he can not afford to deny his friends and relatives 
wedding presents, birthday gifts, and funeral money. He must 
also give occasional dinners to those who frequently invite him 
and his wife to their tables. Is five dollars a month too much 
for all these social obligations? Then comes the question as 
to what sort of clothes he, his wife, and his children should 
wear at home and in society. It goes without saying that they 
should be neat, clean, uncouspicuous and dignified in appear¬ 
ance. No smell of poverty should be found on their persons. 
Consequently they should have ample toilet preparations, good 
shoes and socks, several suits of underwear and fairly up-to-date 
coats. His wife should appear in like manner. This is only 
possible, however, if he can spend eight or nine dollars a 
month, and that wisely. The whole family will then need for 
soap 40 cents, tooth paste 50 cents, talc 40 cents, shoes $1, 
stockings 60 cents, oil or hair dressing 20 cents. This leaves 
$5 a month for hats, clothing and simple ornaments for the 
whole family. With all these things provided, the preacher 
can perform his work—and travel. He can give tithes, for out 
of six dollars a month he and his wife and children will give 
contributions to the various activities of the church, to charity 
organizations, to famine and other relief funds, and to various 
patriotic undertakings. Being a clergyman does not of course 
exempt him from the duties of a citizen. From all these 
considerations, it is clear that the budget as proposed is quite 
moderate. There is only one article that looks like a luxury— 
milk. But the preacher’s children may need it very badly and 
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the reader may be challenged in the name of humanity to leave 
it there. There remains now only the question of the necessity 
for two servants instead of one. The answer is that the duties 
and obligations placed oil the preacher and his wife make them 
necessary. The preacher and his wife, both educated and 
devout persons, can with a small measure of comfort, live ou 
$61 a month, though it must be repeated again and again, this 
sum does not cover rent, life insurance, care of relatives, 
education of children, vacation, amusements, or debts handed 
down to him by parents. His salary is not too big if it is 
increased to eighty dollars a month. 

(4) Difficulties Intellectual in Nature. 

( a ) While the college graduate has to face these objective 
difficulties, he has also a number of very obnoxious subjective 
difficulties; that is to say, a set of wrong ideas that prevent him 
from openly embracing the ministry. Numbers of college 
students, preachers 5 sons included, have the notion that since 
every disciple of Jesus has the duty of spreading the good 
tidiugs, they can do so without becoming ordained preachers, 
but can look upon preaching as an avocation. Or, still better, 
they can work like St. Paul, who was a tent maker and at the 
same time the greatest Christian apostle the world has ever 
known. In this way, they can earn their own living, provide 
amply for their home and relieve the church of a heavy 
financial burden. They can have a large sphere of freedom 
and can carry out some social and religious experiments without 
unnecessary ecclesiastical interference and without having to 
take orders from the preachers that they can neither respect 
nor obey. In other words, they can, in this manner, enjoy all 
the pleasures that the ministry denies them and yet can spread 
the gospel nevertheless. Such a notion or intention, in one 
sense, is good and should be possessed by all Christian laymen. 
But it is an utterly wrong idea when it becomes a substitute 
for the ministry, or an excuse for keeping away from it. The 
ministry must not be an avocation, nor must it be entered by 
only the less capable of our college students, or any but the 
very best products of our mission institutions. 

(ti) Another idea is that ministers are more or less ex¬ 
ponents of superstition, and that college graduates, having 
tasted a little of scientific sweetness, cannot take this cup of 
bitterness any more. No doubt some preachers of the prevalent 
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type are superstitious, are medieval and monkish, are indices 
of a weeping, mourning, individualistic and egoistic religion, 
instead of a social, ethical, altruistic and truly personal religion 
that issues itself in moral activities. They live under the 
pressure of the decalog and forget the liberation from this law 
by the higher law of Christly love. They live in fear rather 
than in joy, attributing headache, toothache, and any ordinary 
misfortune, caused either by their own carelessness or by social 
sin, to meaningless divine displeasure. In fine, they do a lot 
of things that appear to be superstitious to college students 
who have been taught to regard Nature, for scientific purposes, 
as a system, aud to find order in the Universe. Now the 
college student, who studies science oil one hand aud reads 
scientific and critical magazines both in English aud Chinese 
on the other, challenges sympathetic understanding and ap¬ 
preciation. Under the cover of intellectual fume and fermenta¬ 
tion, there is much intellectual honesty, the basis of moral 
integrity, not often found in old conservative peoples. Such 
honesty and desire to see truth are the best materials for the 
building up of a modern minister. What such a college 
graduate needs is a deep spiritual experience, a broader educa¬ 
tion, aud a clear assurance that he is not required to be an 
exponent of superstition in order to become a minister, but is 
to be not only a seeker after truth, but also a fearless spokesman 
of all that is true, good, and beautiful. 

(c) Then the college student entertains the erroneous idea 
that he can not secure a thorough scientific theological educa¬ 
tion in China. He lives in a world of ideas, rather than in a 
world of facts or realities. Consequently he is apt to think too 
highly of his ability, and to have a sense of self-importance out 
of proportion to his real usefulness. He underestimates the 
capacity of the older preachers, aud feels ill at ease in the 
presence of those who speak in medieval theological terms that 
have gone through the process of crystalization or ossification. 
And then, as he looks out into Chinese society, he finds 
numerous returned students who speak another kind of language 
and advocate another set of tilings ; he reads such titles as 
M.A., Ph.D., J, D., and the like, after their names, and lie 
thinks therefore that probably a minister, if he ever becomes 
one, ought to have something to match these scholastic 
ornamentations. It does not take him long to decide that since 
he can not get a scientific and thorough theological training in 
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China, and since if he could, he would not have the prestige 
that returned students have, he must go abroad for the satisfac¬ 
tion of this mixed desire for glory and education. But his 
financial condition does not enable him to do this, so he drops 
the idea of becoming a minister. This, of course, may not be 
the case of many ; but if there is a single case, of this kind, it 
ought to come to our attention, for a single case is sufficient 
for the beginning of many similar cases through contact and 
contagion. 

(5) Difficulties Spiritual in Nature . 

( a ) The reason why many college students do not decide 
for the ministry can be found in the shallow religious training 
they have beeu given. If they come from Christian homes, 
they show a lack of appreciation for religious values due to 
carelessness of Christian parents. Sometimes, on account of 
this, the anomaly in Christian institutions is that students who 
become Christians after they come to school are far better in 
character and more devout in spirit than those who come from 
Christian homes. Religious form and religious content have, 
somehow, been separated. And then, iu addition to this lack 
of home training in religion, there is the shallow religious 
education prescribed in the curriculum of the Christian school. 
Here the mistake is that religion is not adequately related to 
present living, social realities, and is not adequately expressed 
in various kinds of religious and social activities. And even if 
these things are done, they do not appear to have created 
interesting and vital, important, and compelling problems for 
the students, because they do not have a proper share in the 
initiative. 

( b ) Negatively speaking, there is the lack of constant and 
adequate appeals to students to become ministers. There is no 
quiet, continuous hammering on the subject. The Student 
Volunteer Movement for the Ministry has done a great deal iu 
that it has considered carefully the question of theological 
equipment, the difficulties in the way of college students 
becoming ministers, and the ways of appeal through literature, 
modern language, lectures, and personal friendships. But 
these activities, indispensable as there are, are necessarily 
intermittent, irregular, and spasmodic, and especially so when 
the Christian institutions do not prepare their students to 
receive the messages of the secretaries of the Student Volunteer 
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Movement. Several reasons may be given for this lack of 
appeal and preparation. Sometimes the general college ac¬ 
tivities crowd this important work into a small corner. Some¬ 
times there is the general lack of interest on the part of 
professors as well as students. Sometimes there is a general 
need of rest from the tension of a period of great religious 
activity, and hence a kind of unconscious backsliding. Some¬ 
times there is a general satisfaction with small results through 
good-natured optimism and collective suggestion. And some¬ 
times there is a general lack of appreciation, a general 
tendency toward worldliness, and a general exhibition of 
indifference. 

(c) In the West to-day there are great outbursts of religious 
fervor and upheavals of religious forces which ought to be 
made known to the college students of China. There are also 
great democratic movements that have shaken the economic 
and educational world to their very foundations and have 
greatly influenced the movements of students in China. It 
seems then that the college students of our Christian institutions 
should be given ample information of these changes and should 
be related to them. No effort should be spared in the attempt 
to create in our college students a student-consciousness, a 
desire to take part in the heroic deeds of the students of the 
world, and a will to dare the impossible. At present what do 
we find among our students but still a wide ignorance of the 
significance of world movements, Christian and otherwise, for 
themselves and for China. The reason is not far to seek. 
Christian educators have probably not done their utmost to 
relate their students to the world-wide struggle for industrial 
freedom, justice, true co-operation, and international morality. 
The time calls for heroes, but heroes need nourishment! The 
time calls for patriots, but patriots must have the incentive ! 
Indeed there are great difficulties to be encountered in dealing 
with students where political questions are involved, but 
students are citizens and unwisdom may make more true 
patriots than ministers of the Gospel! 

(d) In many cases college students do not have and have 
not had vital religious experiences on account of the situations 
as given in the preceding paragraphs. The lack of a 
knowledge of the students' mental content, together with an 
absence of penetration into the difficulties, forms somewhat of 
an obstacle in the way of influencing students to choose the 
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life-work of a minister. The reason is quite obvious. Such a 
lack on the part of either educators or evaugelists makes for 
general messages and for far-fetched talks on service, sacrifice, 
and high-calling which have somewhat lost their force. The 
leaders overlook the fact that many have long heard of such 
things as service, sacrifice, high-calling and China’s spiritual 
needs. These things, of course, must be presented in their 
various aspects and applications, over and over. They never 
become old—but they are one-sided. Too much has been 
given from other viewpoints than that of the student. In other 
words, it is not a matter of general appeals to the collective 
mind, but a matter of individualization, personal interest, and 
particular appeals. 

IV. HOW TO SECURE COLLEGE GRADUATES FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

It is easy to enumerate the difficulties that lie in the path 
of the problem of securing ati educated ministry. The task 
assumes far bigger proportions when it comes to the constructive 
work of securing college men for the leadership of the church. 
What should be done should be variously auswered, and at best 
such answers are more or less suggestions, rather than practical 
methods. 

(1) A careful consideration should be given to the relation¬ 
ship between the old type aud the new, or hoped-for, type of 
preachers. 

(2) The ministry should be carefully related to the patri¬ 
otic movements throughout the country and io the democratic 
movements in the world. The call to the ministry should be 
shown to be a patriotic call, and a democratic summons, 
demanding that heroic spirits must come out, will be answered 
by many loyal sous of China. Wherein preaching aud church 
leadership is patriotic aud democratic, to be done by the most 
self-sacrificing aud public-spirited men, can be easily made 
clear and convincing. Wherein the reconstruction of Chinese 
society may not be eutirely successful and right without the 
work of the Christian minister, too, can be clearly set forth. 
The patriotic appeal is an appeal to the heroic, uoble, and 
sacrificial in man. Without this, the call to Liie ministry, 
however loud, will not be auswered, because without this, 
Christianity has not shown itself to be a living reality, able to 
meet the social and moral needs of China. Ail the great 
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prophets of the Old Testament were prophets of righteousness 
and advocates of social morality and justice. All of them 
dealt with real living situations. To go still further, all of 
them were enthusiastic patriotic statesmen, and political leaders. 
In the New Testament we see Jesus and his apostles dealing 
with particular groups of men and with social and ecclesiastical 
questions. It was then, indeed, not politics, but it was never¬ 
theless living realities that they faced and dealt with. Jesus’ 
mission was unique and he gave the great social principles of 
love, justice, brotherhood, and sacrifice. His apostles had 
difficult church problems to solve. But they laid the founda¬ 
tion, and from their time up to the present, the Church has 
been a benefactor to society, despite its numerous mistakes. So 
convince the college graduate or student that to be a minister 
means to be a full citizeu plus the work of a prophet and 
an apostle, and very likely a large part of the intricacy of 
the problem of securing an educated ministry may be dis¬ 
entangled. 

(3) Some provision for higher education should be made. 
By this is meant not only theological education after graduation, 
but also such a training as will fit the student for social service 
of various kinds as well as for theological and ecclesiastical 
leadership. It may not be necessary for the college graduate to 
go abroad for such a training, for the theological seminaries 
should provide such courses as will fully equip him for his 
difficult work. It is not necessary to go abroad for an education, 
except for that broadening of mind that comes from contact 
with a different social environment or atmosphere. In order to 
secure this and the understanding of certain intellectual and 
social phenomena created by Western thought and influences, it 
may be wise for the Church to send the most thoughtful, 
spiritual, and able college graduates abroad to get their social 
and theological training in the most up-to-date seminaries. 
Each denomination lias, of course, its own educational plans. 
But these plans, together with the opportunities and facilities 
for getting the desired training, must be made known clearly 
to those who are beginning to think on the ministry as a 
possible life work. For not a few financial provisions must be 
made—such provisions as will not leave on the young man any 
pauperizing effect. If an educated ministry is needed, then 
the first and foremost consideration is to help prospective 
ministers get their education. 
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(4) Education, however, is not the only thing to provide 
for. Even after the theological seminaries are ready to give 
post graduate courses, they may yet lament over the fewness of 
the students that come to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Many other things must be done. Among the first is a 
reformation of ministerial economy. Educated ministers can not 
live like uneducated ministers. The social and financial 
difficulties of the college students looking forward to the 
ministry need sympathetic, patient and careful consideration. 
The matter of support must be adequately met. To be sure, 
the money can not yet be raised in China ; it has to come fiom 
the mother churches. But the present question is not how to 
raise funds ; it is the question of willingness to consider the 
needs of the educated minister and pay him a moderate and just 
salary. This involves the change maybe of certain conceptions. 
The question resolves itself into that of church economy and 
materially into this : Shall the Church save money now and 
spend large sums iu the future, or shall the Church spend large 
sums now in securing educated leadership, aud then through 
them save large sums of money in the future, maybe in the 
immediate future? If the Church holds to the policy of small 
salaries for educated ministers, she will not be able to secure a 
sufficient number of them. She may then lose a great 
opportunity and her work may be set back a few decades. It 
is going to be increasingly difficult to cope with Chinese society 
without able leaders and the Church may, through this lack of 
leadership, lose the prestige which is now hers. Consequently 
she will have to spend a great deal of money in the future to 
redeem herself. On the other hand, if the Church treats 
educated ministers fairly and sympathetically, she may get a 
sufficient number of them, and be able through them to greatly 
increase her prestige, influence, and usefulness in China, thus 
gradually becoming able to support herself without difficulty. 
To some this may appear the wiser and better policy. 

(5) The Church must now lose no time iu reaching the 
educated class especially those who have returned from Western 
countries and are open-minded toward the Christian religion. 
A definite movement can be started for this aud different 
denominations can co-operate with each other, so that where 
oue denomination is unable to perform the task, another may 
be called upon to assist it. The Church in China started with 
the lower siratum of society. She was compelled to do so on 
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account of the conservatism, obstinacy* and opposition of the 
literati. But now the situation is different. The time has 
come for her to rise and lead the higher elements of society 
into the fold. She has been recently criticized, quite unjustly 
it is true, for her neglect of the higher classes and her absorp¬ 
tion in her work with the ignorant people. But this criticism, 
coming from the non-Christian circle, will soon be a just one if 
the Church does not rise to her opportunities and know the 
signs of the times. But what has this to do with the solution 
of the problem of securing an educated ministry ? The answer 
is quite obvious. A movement for the salvation of educated 
and upper class people creates a problem for the Church so 
that she may exert her power to solve it; it creates a task for 
educated ministers, so that they may see the need of their 
interest, sacrifice, work, and leadership. In a situation like 
this, it is more than evident that Christianity would not 
succeed without efficient, intelligent, aggressive, energetic, and 
spiritual leaders that appreciate and understand the great forces 
at work in the world and in China, and that have the equip¬ 
ment and ability to apply Christianity to social and national 
life. One of the reasons for the hesitation of the college man 
to accept the ministerial call is his inability of knowing where 
he may be placed and what sort of work he may have to do. 
He understands, of course, that he has to rise from the lower 
to the higher ranks, but then lie desires to know and to see 
what his position will be when he does reach the higher ranks , 
the important places of leadership in the Church. The ques¬ 
tion then is; What it the Church’s definite program for the 
educated minister, and what should it be ? 

(6) After all these considerations, there remains one very 
important and practical question to be answered. To what 
places, or to what groups of people should the Church look for 
recruits? Christian thinkers wiii at once say that the Church, 
first of all, must look for educated ministers from Christian 
families, and especially from the homes of older preachers. If 
the Church can not have recruits near at home, how shall she 
expect to secure them from the non-Christian world ? But, as 
we have seen, our Christian homes do not furnish much new 
material to meet the Church’s present need and our pastors do 
not ofien urge their children to take up the cross and follow 
Jesus as ministers. Something is wrong here. And if we assume 
that this inability of Christian homes to furnish new recruits to 
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the ministry is largely due to religious ossification or spiritual 
weakness, we can clearly see that two things must be done 
immediately. 

(a) There should be a great religious upheaval of the 
entire church, such a one as to reach all the members of the Church 
and to affect the preachers themselves. Men, women, and 
children must all be influenced and roused to a deeper spiritual 
life. No longer should such a religious revival be a mere series 
of meetings and emotional sermons, which of course have their 
places. No longer should there be indefinite programs and 
groping in darkness and listless efforts, or “ much ado about 
nothing.** There should be a campaign for church-wide reli¬ 
gious education, which aims at the implanting of Christ’s prin¬ 
ciples of love, sacrifice, and justice in the lives of Christians, 
and the forming of habits of prayer, Bible study, religious 
meditation, and Christian service. It should be such an educa¬ 
tion as will not only give new impetus to material contribu¬ 
tions, but also new willingness on the part of Christians to offer 
their own lives as living sacrifices acceptable to God. It should 
be a movement in which enthusiasm over quantity is coupled 
with joy over quality, allowing no statistics to tell lies. It 
should be so organized that the Church will secure a stable as 
well as an active constituency, a social as well as a religious 
life, and a strong, as well as a growing, increasing, progressing 
power. In short, it should be such an undertaking as that the 
result of collective effort will make alive all churches of all 
denominations, and will leave no chutcli spiritually and socially 
dead as some now are. These things are especially important 
in China, because the Chinese Christians are in most cases not 
thorough Christians. When they become thoroughly Christian, 
then it is not too optimistic to say that half of our problem of 
the ministry is solved. 

( b) At the same time our schools must also have special 
campaigns for recruiting men for the ministry. Hitherto, this 
work has been, more or less, remanded to the Student Volunteer 
Movement for the Ministry, which has indeed done splendid 
work. In many ways it has helped the cause. It speaks a 
modern language, refined and intelligent, that of the student, 
instead of using the set phrases, medieval grammatical 
constructions and worn out fossilized ecclesiastical expressions 
so much akin to the afnitufu of Buddhist monks. It has 
attempted to relate the students of China to the larger student 
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world and thus create in the young men a student conscious¬ 
ness. It has tried to formulate definite programs, to start 
mission study classes, to organize student bands, to furnish 
information and get statistics, in short to help students in 
various ways. But as has been stated, its work is necessarily 
of an intermittent, irregular, and spasmodic nature, and can 
only be a work supplementary to that of Christian institutions. 
The schools must use more aud more the results and the help of 
this movement. But they must not rely on it only for getting 
recruits for the ministry from college men, because at best it is 
an outsider, and what it can do is to infuse new blood, not 
revive dead bodies. Consequently each denomination or church 
has to do the largest part of the work for herself and has to 
have a separate movement within her own boundaries. Let 
each denomination ask : “What have we done to get college 
men to enter the ministry of the Gospel ? What shall we do 
to secure them?” Middle schools are not exempt from this 
task, if they aim at preparing men for college ; for if the 
middle schools do not lay the religious foundations of their 
pupils well, they will not only leave too difficult a task for the 
colleges, but may also lose the best results of their own efforts 
through their own negligence. The student is not too young 
when he is twelve years of age to understand the call. Nor is 
he too old at twenty-five to answer it. But all of them will be 
too indifferent to the call, if at ordinary times no persistent, 
personal work on the subject is done among them. 

In conclusion, let the reader be reminded again that this 
paper is based on a limited experience and a short period of 
study and investigation. It aims at challenging attention and 
criticism, as well as further study and examination, so that 
the final solution of this important problem of securing an 
educated ministry may be found. Furthermore, the last section 
of this paper contains only incomplete suggestions, to be 
modified, supplemented, completed, and made into a practical 
modus operandi. 
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The Doctrine of Salvation by Faith as Taught by 
the Buddhist Pure Land Sect and Its 
Alleged Relation to Christianity 

FRANCIS C. M. WEI 


INTRODUCTION. 


m HE Pure Land Sect 1 is one of the most important Mabayana 
Buddhist sects in China and Japan. The doctrines of 
the other Mahdyaua sects have indeed a great deal to 
offer to the student class and other serious-minded 
people in so far as they help very much to satisfy the 
metaphysical instincts of the thinking mind, which are not 
provided for by the other religious systems of the countries we 
are considering. Buddhism, however, has attracted many 
adherents to itself not because of its metaphysical speculations, 
but because of its enticing promise of the Paradise in the West. 
Statistics may not show the real predominance of the Pure 
Land Sect in China and Japan. But we must remember that 
the other sects are perfectly tolerant in their attitude towards 
it, and, with only a few exceptions in Japan, every Buddhist 
temple in the far East is full of Pure Land images and symbols. 
In China, whenever the Buddhist monks or nuns are em¬ 
ployed, at a funeral or at the Festival of the Dead or at other 
religious services, they are employed with the supposition 
that they will enable the living or the dead to find their way 
to the Pure Land. 

How did the Pure Land Sect arise? What different stages 
of development has it undergone? and What are its peculiar 
teachings ? These are some of the questions we must answer 
before we can examine the different theories as to its relation 
to Christianity. 


PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM AND SALVATION BY GOOD WORKS. 

Buddha Sakyamuni taught his disciples to See from 
existence, because it is an everlasting round of changing misery. 
Salvation means to put an end to this round of death and 
rebirth. To accomplish this end every one has to bring about 
the necessary recovery and growth of his own inner nature by 
the practice of abstinence, religious austerities, and, above all, 
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contemplation. This is the “Holy Path.’ 1 It is by treading 
this path faithfully that transcendent virtue and transcendent 
knowledge, both of which are essential to the attainment of 
the goal, are to be obtained. This requires an infinite effort 
on the part of the follower of Buddha and it also requires an 
infinite period of time, a period equal to as many years as 
are represented by the figure one followed by as many zeroes 
as the number two raised to the one-bundred-and-third power; 
in other words, a period incomprehensible to the human mind, 

NEED OF A NEW WAY OF SALVATION. 

It is pointed out by the Pure Land Buddhists that it 
was only in the earlier centuries after the death of Buddha 
Sakyamuni that it was possible for people to rise to perfection 
by following the rigorous Eightfold Path. In later days 
salvation by good works is impossible. Men are unclean, and 
they are living among an unclean people. It is a degenerate 
age, and the moral capacities of even the professed monks 
are deplorable. u They live in great monasteries; they style 
themselves abbots. Externally they exhibit worth and goodness; 
internally they are full of covetousness and sordidness. They 
wear silk and satins; they sit on hair rugs luxuriously. 
Proudly they cultivate outward appearance; they delude men, 
they deceive themselves. How can such be called superior 
persons? They who forsake the family are like this; how 
much more so are they who remain in the family. Alas! they 
drink wine, they eat flesh. How can they be said to keep 
the moral precepts ?” a 

THE PURR LAND SECT. 

Therefore, a new way of salvation is necessary, and this 
is found in the Pure Land Sect. It is salvation by faith. Its 
teaching in a nutshell is this: “If any of the living beings 
of the universe—be they laity living in the family or mendicants 
who have left the home, breakers of the Moral Precepts or 
such as have not taken the vows to observe the Moral Precepts; 
having wives or not having wives, having children or not 
having children, whether or not drinking wine or eating flesh, 
whether they be husbandmen or merchants—only put forth the 
believing mind and take refuge In the behest of Atnitabha 
Buddha, then will Buddha throw out a radiance and receive 


3 Quoted by James Troop, The Hihbert Journal , vol. iv, p. 283. 
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such. At the end of life they will be born into Paradise, 
they will reach the great Nirvana. Is it not a boundless great 
compassion ? If you desire to acknowledge this mercy, you 
must chant and praise the name of Buddha. n 3 

STORY OF AMITABHA AND HIS VOWS. 

The story of Amitabha is found in the Sukh&vativyfiha 3 4 
represented as a narration by Buddha Sakyamuni. Now, there 
was a liue of eighty-one Buddhas, beginning with Dipankara 
and ending with Lokesvararaga. During the period of the 
latter, a Bhikshu or monk of the name of Dharmdkara formed 
the pious intention of becoming a Buddha. He went to 
Dokesvararaga, chanted the usual praise of the Buddha, and 
then proceeded to ask him to become his teacher and to 
describe to him what a Buddha and a Buddha country ought 
to be. Lokesvararaga gave the information as desired, upon 
which Dharm&kara requested that when he should attain to 
Buddhahood, all the qualities of the Buddha countries be con¬ 
centrated in his own. He then went away, but, after a long 
meditation, returned with a series of forty-eight vows, whereby 
he would undertake to become a Buddha only on the condition 
of being able to save all beings and to establish a kingdom of 
perfect blessedness in which all living creatures might enjoy an 
age-long existence in a state of supreme happiness and wisdom. 
Of the forty-eight vows, the most significant one is the 
eighteenth, which runs as follows : 

“ When I become Buddha, let all living beings of the ten 
regions of the universe maintain a confident and joyful faith, in 
me ; let them concentrate their longings on a rebirth in my 
Paradise; and let them call upon my name, though it be only 
ten times or less ; then, provided only that they have not been 
guilty of the five heinous sins, and have not slandered or 
vilified the true religion, the desire of such beings to be born 
in my Paradise will surely be fulfilled. If this be not so, may 
I never receive the perfect enlightenment of Buddhahood.’* 

It is based upon this vow that the Pure Land Sect teaches 
its doctrine of salvation by faith. This is also the story that 
is behind the very common practice in China and Japan of 
repeating the name of Nan-mo-o-ni-to-fu ( Chinese ) of Namu 
Amida (Japanese ). 

3 Quoted by James Troup, The Hibbert Journal , vol. iv, p. 283. 

«S. B. B., vol. xlix, p. II 
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REPEATING OF THE NAME AND ITS RELATION TO FAITH. 

The repeating of the name according to the teaching of 
the Pure Land Sect, is only a sign of gratitude. The essential 
condition is the possession of faith, of belief in the knowledge 
of Buddha Amitabha and the efficacy of his vow. 

Faith is a union of three elements—sincerity, believing 
joy, and an ardent desire to be born into the Pure Land. 
Where this faith exists, its existence will be indicated by the 
calling to remembrance of the name of Amitabha. In this 
way faith is united with practice. 

This faith, however, is produced by Buddha Amitabha, not 
by oneself. “ Faith put forth by one’s own self is not steady *, 
it goes easily over to doubt. But faith by the power of another 
affords rest to the mind; it is sure.” This is the sentiment of 
a Pure Land Buddhist: “lam borne by the power of prayer. 

I shall certainly attain salvation.” Indeed, there is not the 
slightest doubt in the mind. 

DOCTRINE OF SALVATION BY FAITH. 

When the process of attaining salvation is thus simplified, 
it is within the reach of everybody. “ Although the sins of the 
unenlightened are many, if they are contrasted with the powers 
of the vow of Buddha Amitabha they are as a millet seed to the 

ocean.The sins of the unenlightened are heavy ; if cast on 

the three worlds, they assuredly sink, but if placed on the ship 
of the Vow, they are light.” 

On the other hand, salvation is never to be attained by 
mere good works ; for our best works are full of “leaks,” and 
in Amitabha’s land there are no “leaks.” Imperfection 
can not inherit perfection. 

Those who are saved by faith in Amitabha will be reborn 
immediately after death into the Pure Land, the Paradise in 
the West, where existence in the round of death and rebirth Is 
no more, nor sorrow, nor suffering, nor death, nor labor, but 
an eternal satisfaction of all needs, a complete understanding of 
all things, a continuous existence in the presence of Buddha 
Amitabha and all the bodhisattvas. Those who have com¬ 
mitted the “five heinous sins” and other enormities and who 
have failed to attain to salvation by concentrating their last 
thoughts on their death beds on the name of Buddha Amitabha 
would have had to expiate their evil deeds through ages of 
torments. Even these, however, are not left without hope. 
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Their punishment is only temporary. When their sins are 
expiated in course of time, they will be admitted to the presence 
of the Buddha by faith in his name. 

THE PURE LAND SECT VS. PRIMITIVE BUDDHISM. 

It will be seen that apparently the Pure Laud Sect denies 
what Buddha Sakyamuni taught and affirms what he denies. 
He taught flight from the world as necessary ; it permits all 
worldly relationships and worldly enjoyments and activities. 
He forbade reliance upon others even himself; it proclaims 
salvation by having whole-hearted faith in Buddha Amifcabha, 
and by faith alone. He condemned homage to any God “and 
belief in a soul; it demands the worship of Amitabha and 
urges the necessity of securing for one’s own soul a happy 
abode in the Pure Land. He directed his followers’ attention 
to a Nirvana, a mysterious condition of existence or non- 
existence, on the exact nature of which he refused to speculate; 
the Pure Land Sect, on the other hand, pictures to its 
adherents a material Paradise where they may have a con¬ 
tinuous and sensuous existence. Indeed the very name of 
Sakyamuni is practically forgotten, wherever the Pure Laud 
Sect flourishes. The Buddhist laity in China and Japan 
nowadays hardly knows the name of the historical founder of 
Buddhism, and his title is generally associated with another, a 
fabulous character known to the world only in a myth. 

At any rate, there is a great distance from the Buddhism 
taught by Sakyamuni to that of the Pure Land Sect, while on 
the other hand, the modern Christian will recognize striking 
points of similarity between the doctrine of this Buddhist Sect 
and Christianity. There is in each of these two religious 
systems a Saviour of the world who labored solely for the 
deliverance of man from sin or the consequence of sin. Each 
system teaches the inability of man to save himself, each 
laments the wretched condition of the existence in this world, 
each points to something better beyond this life, and each, 
finally, announces the gospel of salvation by faith. To the 
uncritical observer, therefore, it is a very alluring theory that 
the Pure Land Buddhism, supposed to be a later development, 
must have either borrowed some of its doctrines from Chris¬ 
tianity or have at least been under the influence of the 
Christian religion. To justify such a theory, however, mere 
doctrinal resemblance is not sufficient even though striking it 
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may be. Points of historical contact must be proved before we 
can be sure that we have not let our fancy go before our 
reason. Let us first, then, trace briefly the historical develop¬ 
ment of the Pure Land Sect. 

PURE LAND SECT DOCTRINE REFERRED TO BY ASVAGHOSHA 
IN THE “AWAKENING OF FAITH. n 5 

Amitabha is a name entirely unknown to the Southern 
Buddhism in Siam, Burmah, and Ceylon. As this probably 
represents more faithfully the real primitive Buddhism, we can, 
therefore, conclude that the doctrines taught by the Pure Land 
Sect did not form a part of the Buddhism of the earlier 
centuries after the death of Sakyainuui. But in Asvaghosha’s 
“The Awakening of Faith” the following passage is found : 
“First consider those who begin to learn the five methods of 
this chapter and desire to get right faith but are timid aud 
weak. As they live in this world of extreme suffering, they 
fear they can not constantly approach Buddha and personally 
contribute to his service. Thus they fear they can not attain to 
this perfect faith and have a mind to renounce this search 
after it. 

“These should know that the Tathagata has most excel¬ 
lent means to strengthen their faith. It is by having the mind 
set only on the things of Buddha and by desiring that one may 
be born in another world of Buddha and be constantly with 
him for ever, far from all evil, that one may attain this end. 
As the Sutra says, { If a man sets his mind to think only of 
Amitabha Buddha who is in the happiest realm of the West, 
and if his good deeds are in the right direction and if he desires 
to be born in that happy paradise, he will then be born there, 
and as he is always in the presence of Buddha he will never 
fall back.’ 

“If we reflect on the eternal nature of Amitabha Buddha 
and constantly practise this method, one will in the end reach 
the place of future wisdom.” 5 6 

Now, many authorities agree in placing Asvaghosha’s date 
in the first century of the Christian era. 7 This, then, is the 

5 A g Cf. Trans, by T. Richard. 

6 “The Awakening of Faith,” Chap. 4, trans. by T. Richard in “The 
New Testament of Higher Buddhism.” 

7 Cf. Anesaki, article on" Asvaghosha ” in the Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 
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earliest date from which we may trace the doctrines of the 
Pure Land Sect although there is the possibility that Asvagho- 
sha lived before Christ and also the likelihood that the Sutra 
he quotes bears a still earlier date. 

(To be continued.) 


Nationality and Religion* 

IS PATRIOTISM CHRISTIAN? 

O iNE of the ablest of the Chinese reformers believed in the 
Christian religion as the best hope for China, but, during 
his residence in Japan, he came under the influence of 
a Japanese statesman named Kato, who made a great 
stir by saying that Christianity was not suitable for Japan, as 
it weakened patriotism, placing the welfare of the world before 
that of their own country. 

A similar opinion is expressed by Mr. Blatchford, who 
says: “There never will be a Christian nation, because any 
nation which faithfully acted on Christian principles would 
cease to be a nation.’’ ‘ ‘Did Jesus ever say a word for patriotism, 
of for love of country? Did he ever excuse war? Never.” 

Both the Chinese statesman and the British Socialist reject 
Christianity in favour of patriotism. On the other hand, 
Tolstoy, whilst equally convinced of the antagonism, accepts 
Christianity, rejecting patriotism as a vice. “The sentiment 
in its simplest definition,” says Tolstoy, “is merely the pre¬ 
ference for one’s own country or nation above the country 
or nation of anyone else.” “ Patriotism was a necessity in the 
formation and consolidation of powerful States composed of 
different nationalities and acting in mutual defence against 
barbarians. But as soon as Christian enligbtenmeut trans¬ 
formed these States from within, giving to all an equal 
standing, patriotism became not only needless, but the sole 
impediment to a union between nations, for which by reason 
of their Christian consciousness they were prepared. ” “ It is 

dreadful to say so, but there is not, nor has there been, any 
conjoint violence of some people against others, which was 
not accomplished in the name of patriotism.” In short, 

*Aii essay read before the Central Presbyterian Association and the 
Workers' Educational Association, of Belfast, Ireland. 
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what Tolstoy calls “this astounding superstition” “is chiefly 
impossible to-day, because, however much we may have 
endeavoured during 1,800 years to 'conceal the meaning of 
Christianity, it has nevertheless leaked into our lives, and 
controls them to such ail extent that the dullest and most 
unrefined of men must see to-day the complete nonconformity 
of patriotism with the moral law by which we live.” 

At a time when this sentiment is regarded as especially 
incumbent on all good citizens, it is advisable to examine an 
indictment so earnestly urged. Or, in other words, let us 
briefly consider some aspects of the historical connection 
between nationality and religion, in order, if possible, to arrive 
at a solution of our problem. 

Regarding the analogy between early religious and poli¬ 
tical institutions, Robertson Smith says: “Religion was a 
part of the organized social life into which a man was born.” 
“Religious nonconformity was an offence against the state; 
for if sacred tradition was tampered with, the bases of society 
were undermined, and the favour of the gods was forfeited.” 
Among the Semites, “the original type of religion out of 
which all other types grew” was “ founded on kinship,” “in 
which the deity and his worshippers make up a society 
uuited by the bond of blood.” “In the same measure as the 
god of a clan or town had indisputable claim to the reverence 
and service of the community to which he belonged, he was 
necessarily an enemy to their enemies and a stranger to those 
to whom they were strangers.” “When David in the bit¬ 
terness of his heart complains of those who ‘have driven 
him out from connection with the heritage of Jehovah,’ he 
represents them as saying to him, ‘Go, serve other gods.’ 
In driving him to seek refuge in another land and another 
nationality, they compel him to change his religion, for a 
man’s religion is part of his political connection.” “It was 
impossible for an individual to change his religion without 
changing his nationality, and a whole community could 
hardly change its religion at all without being absorbed into 
another stock or nation.” “The enemies of the god and the 
enemies of his people are identical,” 

From the earliest period, then, down to the Babylonian 
Captivity, Israel had its own national religion, the worship of 
Jehovah. Even as late a writer as Ezekiel nowhere brings 
either Jehovah or Israel into any close relations with the 
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heathen except in a hostile sense. But when the profoundly 
ethical conception of Jehovah’s nature came to be preached by 
the prophets of the eighth century B.C. the bond between 
patriotism and religion began to be loosened. The prophets 
thus came into collision with the religious convictions of the 
people, among whom the prevailing idea was that Jehovah 
could not fail to protect His own worshippers. As the false 
prophets in Micab put it: “Is not Jehovah in our midst? 
No harm shall overtake us.” The central place being now, 
however, taken not by the might but by the holiness of 
Jehovah, the gradual result was the belief in one only living 
and true God, Who could not be dethroned by Bel or Merodach 
and the victories of brutal Assyria. For, in the view of the 
prophets, Assyria was “an instrument in Jehovah’s hand to 
chastise the sins of Israel and its neighbours.” 

In consequence of this vital change, Jehovah’s relation to 
other and perhaps unfriendly nations was no longer one of mere 
hostility. “Have I not brought Israel out of Egypt and the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Aramaeans from Kir?” 
Jehovah therefore ceases to be exclusively suited and destined 
for Israel. This development culminates in Second Isaiah : 
“It is not enough that thou shouldst be My servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob and to bring back the redeemed 
of Israel; wherefore I have set thee as a light to the heathen 
that My salvation may reach to the end of the earth.” 

From this new standpoint the relation which patriotism 
bears to religion is vividly illustrated in the tragic story of one 
of the greatest of the O.T. Prophets. Against the whole people 
in whom faith and patriotic fervour were united, Jeremiah stood 
almost alone. If ever an oppressed nation was justified in 
fighting for its life against the oppressor, the Israelites of that 
time were right in risking their all to deliver their fatherland 
from Babylon. Yet for the friends of freedom, the heroes who 
stubbornly defended their homes and their little ones against 
overwhelming military force, not a word of sympathy escaped 
the prophet’s lips. “ He repressed every impulse of that 
patriotism with which all the rest were glowing, that he might 
bear exclusive witness to what in his eyes was the only true 
worship of Jehovah.” “His line of actiou struck his con¬ 
temporaries as anti-national, and he himself was cast into prison 
as” “a traitor to his fatherland,” and he barely escaped death. 
Out of Jeremiah’s noble individualism there grew his concep- 
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tion of the new covenant, when “all shall know*’ Jebovab. 
Though the covenant is made with Israel and Judah, we have 
here the beginning of universalism. 

Malachi, speaking on behalf of Jehovah, goes so far as to 
say that “ from the rising of the sun to its setting, My name is 
great amongst the heathen, and in all places is incense 
offered to My name”—which means that the sincere worship 
of their own gods by the lieatheu is accepted by the only true 
God as given to Himself. 

Coming now to the heart of the matter, can we discover in 
what sense Jesus was, and in what sense He was not, a patriot? 
Of patriotic sentiment, depending on physical force, not only 
is there no trace in Jesus, but probably the main cause of the 
hostility which resulted in His death, was His repudiation of 
this sort of nationalism. Zelotism was uot what we call 
Jingoism, for the latter is aggressive, whereas the former was 
but the courageous resistance of God’s people to their heathen 
conquerors. That on a trial of strength the little Jewish nation 
would inevitably be defeated by the mighty Roman Empire, 
is only a condemnation of Zelotism for those who are conteut 
with the easy idolatry of success. 

Apart from our Lord’s attitude to the warlike spirit of the 
time, we note a certain balance in His life and teaching with 
regard to His native land. Born a Jew and not sent to any 
save the lost sheep of the house of Israel, he was, nevertheless, 
enrolled in the Roman census. He wept over Jerusalem, but 
commanded the payment of taxes to its foreign ruler, and praised 
a Roman officer more highly than any of His own countrymen. 
His love for the religion of His ancestors did not prevent Him 
from placiug an alien Samaritan above the ministers of that 
religion. Whilst it was within the Jewish nation that He gave 
His life for the Kingdom of God, yet His care was for all the 
world, throughout which He ordered His Gospel to be preached. 

On the more difficult question of the mind of Christ 
regarding war of any kind, it will be sufficient to quote the 
opinion of a prominent English churchman, who believes that 
in taking part in the present conflict, Britain was right. Mr. 
W. Temple says: “There was never so just a cause as that of 
Christ, for which He would not fight.” “He did not resist 
physically ; but He did resist the evil of His day, even to 
death.” “Christ was founding a spiritual kingdom, and to 
use force would have defeated His whole purpose. ’ ’ 
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For the understanding of our subject, the time of the per¬ 
secutions under the Roman Empire is perhaps more instructive 
than any other period of Church history. In regard to military 
service, opinion was divided. Tertullian said; “The Lord 
disarmed Peter, and in so doing unbuckled the sword of every 
soldier.” Origen states: “Christians will not fight, even 
if the king requires us to do so.” But in the main the views 
<5f Origen and Tertullian were not accepted by the early 
Church. The story of the Thundering Legion helps to prove 
that the army never lacked Christians. “The proportion of 
martyr soldiers was uncommonly large.” 

Why were the early Christians so severely and continually 
persecuted ? The answer is what our previous survey might 
have led us to expect. “Religion to the Romans,” says Dr. 
H. B. Workman, “ was chiefly a matter of patriotism.” “No 
one could be a patriot who did not show honour to the national 
gods. To refuse to do this was to bring upon oneself the 
charge of ‘ atheism 5 or ‘sacrilege.’” “The Church spurned 
the claims both of the local gods and of the new religion, the 
worship of the Emperor, which was regarded as ‘ the spiritual 
symbol of the political union. ’ ” The Christian who refused 
to admit by sacrifice on an altar that ‘ Caesar is Lord, ’ “fell 
automatically under the charge of majestas , i.e., of mortal 
insult or treason to the Emperor.” “For 200 years .... to 
become a Christian meant the great renunciation.” “For 200 
years the mere profession of Christianity was itself a crime.” 
The motive of the persecution, therefore, was not religious, but 
political. Christians were looked upon as disloyal citizens. 

With the accession of Constantine in the early part of the 
fourth century, the despised and suffering community became 
the party of influence and prestige. Its inner strength and purity, 
in consequence, were bound to be injured by the favour of the 
State and the resulting popularity with the masses. Broadly 
speaking, only with the rise of nationalism in the 14 th and 
15 th centuries does patriotic feeling again come into conflict 
with religion, now, however, with religion in the organized 
form of a dominant Church. To this day Catholics, belonging 
to an international fellowship, the Head of which is not 
identified with any particular state, are constantly under suspi¬ 
cion of want of loyalty to their owu country and its rulers. 

Our theme being the relation between our duty as citizens 
of one country, and as citizens of the universal Kingdom of 
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God, it is noteworthy that in the Middle Ages, down to the 
eleventh century, the essential ideas of Western civilization 
were kept alive by the Church. 44 Its influence,” says Prof. 
Ramsay Muir, 4 ‘impressed upon even the barbarians the idea 
that there is a moral law higher than mere physical might, a 
moral law whose spiritual sanctions are in the long run more 
powerful than those of brute force, and are not impaired by the 
temporary victories of force. Still more, the influence of the 
Church impressed upon Europe a conviction of the essential 
and indestructible unity of Western civilization.” 

This first great endeavour to set up the Kingdom of 
Heaven upon earth in an international form broke down, not 
ouly because of the religious revival in Northern Europe, but 
also because of the expansion of the national consciousness in 
France, Germany, and England. The rise of the nation-state 
while affording a strong basis for unity and patriotism, at the 
same time meant the ruin of the dream of humanity united 
under one Church and one government. “The Reformation,” 
says Dr. H. B. Workman, “in its first origin was political, not 
religious ; social, not moral; a protest against an all-centralized, 
yet omnipresent, world-power, in theory spiritual, in practice 
secular, which had outlived the conditions of its birth.” “ The 
watchword of the Reformation age,” says Prof. Andrews, 
“was decentralization. The centrifugal forces were encouraged 
at the expense of the centripetal. As a result, there grew up 
the spirit of national rivalry which has been responsible for 
most of the devastating wars in modern times.” “Each 
state,” says Dr. Ramsay Muir, “ became the sole arbiter of the 
righteousness of its own actions. And in this sense Lather’s 
teaching may be said to have helped to establish the doctrine 
that the state is the ultimate source of moral sanctions. The 
most modern exponent of this doctrine is Treitschke : and 
Treitschke recognizes that his thought owes almost as much to 
Luther as it does to Macbiavelli.” “ What turned the national 
movement in Germany into a curse and a danger to Europe 
was that .... it was turned from a national into a racial 
movement. It was made to rest upon the assertion of the 
inherent superiority of the Teutonic race to all others .... 
Racialism, with its assertion of the existence of fundamental 
antipathies between races, and of the inherent superiority of 
one race to another, is the very antithesis of nationalism.” 
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It was the French Revolution which brought about a 
revival of the national spirit of Europe. Not, however, till the 
second quarter of the 19th century, did the prophet of the new 
doctrine appear. Mazzini held that a nation should claim not 
its own aggrandizement, but its right to serve humanity as a 
distinct group. His society of Young Italy enlisted young men 
ready to sacrifice their lives in the belief that “ideas grow 
quickly when they are watered by the blood of martyrs.’’ 
“They wished to secure freedom for all peoples that could 
prove their claim to nationhood.” 

“The principle of nationality,” says Canon Glazebrook, 
in “The Faith and the War,” “divorced Belgium from 
Holland in 1831, Norway from Sweden in 1905 : it has made 
the permanent annexation of Alsace-Lorraine an impossibility : 
it promises to rescue the Slav states from alien rule and to 
reconstitute the Kingdom of Poland : and it is the chief impulse 
which has driven Italy into war with Austria.” 

According to Dr. Ramsay Muir, “The powers which have 
given most help to the cause of national freedom are” now “in 
deadly conflict with the powers which have been most hostile 
to it.” Treitschke “held it to be a law of nature that little 
states should be subjugated by great states.” This is “a 
direct denial of the principle of nationality, towards which 
Western civilization had been unconsciously working during 
many centuries.” The Allies have formally declared that they 
are fighting for the uatioual principle. The Great War is 
therefore “ the culmination of modern history so far as concerns 
the development of the idea of nationality.” 

With these historical facts in view with reference to civil 
and religious obligation, we come to face the important ques¬ 
tion proposed for discussion, whether or not patriotism can be 
considered a Christian virtue. If war is ever defensible, this is 
a righteous war. But does Christianity sanction war? The 
best defence of Britain’s action is, in my opinion, given by 
Mr. Wm. Temple in these terms: “It was not possible for 
England on the 4th of August (i.e., 1914) nor for any English¬ 
man then or now, to act in full accordance with the mind of 
Christ .... A sinful man cannot live the life of Christ; a 
sinful nation cannot perfectly obey His law ; and the citizen of 
a sinful nation cannot escape altogether from his nation’s sin 
.... It is the hideous result of sin that it brings us into a choice 
where even the rightest thing that we can do is something 
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evil; the choice is between the greater and the lesser evil. 
And though we are right, and absolutely right in choosing the 
lesser evil, it is still evil, for it is still not perfect obedience to 
the holy will of God .... And the way of escape is not 
through refusing to bear the burden which is laid upon us, but 
through bearing it in penitence and with prayer for deeper 
faith.” 

If that argument is sound, then our religion in itself does 
not sanction war. What, in that case, are we to say of 
patriotism ? Simply that in so far as this sentiment involves 
the acceptance of an obligation which ceased with the Advent 
of Our Lord—the obligation, namely, to protect oue’s own 
country by force of arms, patriotism is pre-Christian, but not 
Christian. 

Such a conclusion in no way overlooks the better side of 
war, which was, e.g., beautifully set forth by the late Stopford 
Brooke, in 1905. Speaking of the defence of “all we justly 
and naturally hold dear,” he says: “To fight to the death 
for these possessions. ... to give up everything material for 
them. ... is just, true, and righteous war, and there is uot a 
thought or a passion connected with it which does not ennoble, 
not only the persons and the nation which wage it, but 
tbe whole body of humanity to whom the great tradition 
of this defence is handed down, and whom the memory of 
it inspires, teaches, and ennobles. ” But in the same discourse, 
the distinguished preacher admits that fighting “ is a primary 
instinct in humau nature, ” coming “down to us from the 
brutes. ” “We cannot get rid of this hereditary passion. It 
is universal. ” Here then it is admitted that fighting is an 
animal instinct which Christianity permits under certain 
conditions, but does uot and cannot transform. 

Our conclusion that patriotism is pre-Christian is still 
more remarkably confirmed by the fact that preaching in the 
churches of both Germany and Britain regarding the present 
conflict, tends to fell back on the O.T. As might be antici¬ 
pated, it is on the side of our euemies that this curious 
phenomenon is most plainly discernible. Such an expression 
as, “If God is not now in our German Christianity where 
else is He to be found iu the whole world?” only shows with 
what logical completeness the O.T. viewpoint can be adopted 
by believing Germans. “The historian Carl Lamprecht 
remarks : ‘ Who will deny that there is even now a Christian 
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German God and that sometimes he reveals himself to aliens 
as a strong and jealous God ? ’ ” To this challenge it may be 
replied that the worship of a German God is perfectly 
intelligible and almost seems designed to prove by its clearness 
to the rest of the world what so many Christians dimly 
apprehend, that the only kind of religion which justifies war, 
is a strictly national faith, not the worship of Him Who made 
of one blood all nations of men. The worship of a national 
God, who is not also universal, wherever it occurs, is doubtless 
real, but historically in Western countries it is a survival 
from ancient Judaism before the prophets preached. 

There were two brothers, whose name is honoured in our 
Irish Church. One of them, a gentle unselfish boy, the pattern 
in the home, went out to fight iu his country’s cause. He 
did not return. Only bis identification disk has been found. 
The other, while deeply respecting the memory of his heroic 
brother, believes it to be impossible for himself, as a servant 
of Christ, to follow his brother’s example. In a freedom-loving 
land like Britain where the opinion of the former prevails 
among all classes, is there no place for the conscience of the 
latter? At a time when the European system of piled-up 
armies for defence has completely broken down, is there not 
an urgent call for men who are prepared to go to prison in 
the cause of peace? If it is beyond our fondest dreams to 
imagine that the magnificently dangerous experiment of 
Christianity will anywhere be attempted in national affairs, 
then why not build our hope upon the Church? Within the 
State but apart from it, the body of Christ stands for mercy, 
over against the State with its justice, supported by physical 
force. The Church, which should be free from legal inter¬ 
ference, and national, embracing Christians of every type who 
are willing to belong to it, has an ethical standard higher 
than that of public opinion. In other words, the Church is 
the conscience of the nation. Or if not, how can the Church 
justify its existence as the organ of the Kingdom of God? In 
time of war, its motto is the saying of Origen: 11 All Christians 

are priests and will form an army of piety and fight by offering 
prayers.” 

If it be said that, at any rate for the churches of the 
West, such a prospect is utopian, then the newer churches 
of the distant East offer a field less hampered by the traditions 
of the past. Whatever may be the opinion of Asiatic Christians 
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with regard to peace and war, one thing is evident, and that 
is their desire for a comprehensive organization, wide as the 
nation, and freed from the sectarian divisions of the West. 
And we Europeans are bound to encourage their efforts to 
foster an indigenous and therefore powerful growth of 
Christianity on its new soil. To this end we require to enter 
with enthusiasm into their passion of patriotism, which in 
India and Japan partakes of the character of a religion. An 
Indian writer puts it thus: “To be a Nationalist in India 
means to be an instrument of God .... You see the birth of 
an iucarnatiou of deity in the nation,” 

Let us, however, not deceive ourselves. The Christians 
of Asia will be patriots. But if they also become pacifists they 
must be ready to endure hardship. The Boxers of 1900 sought 
to wipe them out from Chinese soil as traitors to their 
fatherland. How much more liable to that terrible accusation 
would they be, in case they disobeyed a law of forced military 
service! Among the Japanese, in particular, there is no 
sympathy for anyone who refuses to shew his loyalty to his 
Emperor by fighting for him when required. As in the 
beginuiug, Christians of this kind receive a hundred-fold—with 
persecutions. 

It is an uplifting aspiration. Ireland, which in the ancient 
days for 600 years sent messengers of peace with their treasures 
of faith and learning, among the wild tribes of Europe, now 
preaches peace to the peoples of awaking Asia. Proud of our 
own noble tradition, we go forth to serve humanity, in order 
that on the basis of a purified nationalism, a League of 
Nations may be established, and permanent peace be attained. 
Not one international organization has stood the strain of 
the devastating War, except the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. All other embodiments of brotherhood snapped 
asunder in the flame of fire. But the students, led by America, 
held together, the German Movement trebling its numbers 
since the War began. Christianity is not submerged. The 
forces which unite are proving, after all, more powerful than 
the interests which separate. What is this but an answer 
to the prayer, “Thy Kingdom come?” For the Kingdom 
is not merely a heterogenous gathering of individuals. 
Born out of the national life of the Jews, the religion of Jesus 
combines with the national life of those who believe on Him, 
so refining their patriotic ardour that an enduring interna- 
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tional league comes into being as the political basis of the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. The widest variety is 
embraced in the highest unity. 

Meanwhile, filled with a patriotism which permits no 
hatred of anyone, rejoicing in a nationality whose purpose is 
the perfection of mankind, we can, if not love our enemies,, 
at least think of them at their best. “A few hours before her 
judicial murder,” Edith Cavell “announces her discovery 
to the world “: 

“ ‘This I would say, standing as I do in view of God and 
eternity, I realize that patriotism is not enough. I must have 
no hatred or bitterness towards anyone. M> 

‘ c Five Souls’’ are speaking, one by one. 

FIRST SOUL. 

I was a peasant of the Polish plain ; 

I left my plough because the message ran : — 

Russia, in danger, needed every man 
To save her from the Teuton ; and was slain. 

I gave my life for freedom—This I know : 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 

SFtCOND soul. 

I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer ; 

I gladly left my mountain home to fight 
Against the brutal, treacherous Muscovite ; 

And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 

I gave my life for freedom—This I know : 

For those who bade me fight had told use so. 

THIRD SOUL. 

I worked in Lyons at my weaver’s loom, 

When suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the world; 

Then I went forth to Belgium and my doom. 

I gave my life for freedom—This I know : 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 

FOURTH SOUL. 

I owned a vineyard by the wooded Main, 

Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me, and I rose 
Swift to the call—and died in fair Lorraine. 

I gave my life for freedom—This I know : 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 
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FIFTH SOUL. 

I worked in a great shipyard by the Clyde. 
There came a sudden word of wars declared, 

Of Belgium peaceful, helpless, unprepared, 
Asking our aid : I joined the ranks, and died. 
I gave my life for freedom—This I know : 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


To the Seer of the Apocalypse, the coming Kingdom is 
the capital city of his own country. It is Jerusalem renewed. 
And into it they shall bring the glory and the honour of the 
nations , 


Agricultural Work of the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Nanhsuchow, Anhwei, China 

1919 

J. LOSSING BUCK 


landowners of this place. Twelve men registered in the 
class, and there was an average attendance of nine throughout 
the course, which was given for two months one hour a day. A 
fee of one dollar was charged. Mr. Sbao, who has had work in 
the Nanking College of Agriculture, did most of the lecturing, 
and both he and I took part in the practical discussions. The 
men kept up their interest throughout the course, in spite of 
the fact that most of them were taking it in addition to other 
duties. That they valued the knowledge received can be seen 
from the fact that some of them wanted us to start another 
short course for farmers. This was not possible on account of 
Mr. Shao’s having taken a position with the government school 
and there being no other available Christian man trained in 
agriculture, who could handle the work. The class showed 
its appreciation of our efforts by giving us a feast. Perhaps 
one of the greatest drawbacks to the course was the lack of 
any available books in Chinese on general agriculture. The 
class even wanted us to get out a book so that they might 
purchase it. 



YEAR ago this November (1919) the first agricultural 
class in over four thousand years of the history of 
Nanhsuchow was held for some of the more interested 
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The class undoubtedly precipitated the formation of an 
agricultural society, the idea for which had occurred to some 
of the members even before the class had started. Some of 
these men were responsible for getting the society started, but 
unfortunately they wanted to start something “big” and 
invited the officials of the town to participate also. After over 
one hundred members had been secured they held their meeting 
for election of officers. At this gathering the magistrate him¬ 
self appointed a military man, who resides at Pengpu, as 
president of the organization, and some other military man as 
vice-president. This military president, having his hands full 
with other things, as well as having little interest in the real 
improvement of agriculture, naturally was not the man to 
make the organization amount to anything. Beyond renting a 
building and hanging out a sign the only thing evident that was 
done by the society was the patting up of notices last spring say¬ 
ing that they would help to protect the farmers’ crops from 
thieves and urging everyone to plant more trees. Upon inquiry, 
it seems that the society has accomplished nothing of importance 
and has made no serious effort to do so. 

Three weeks ago the former members of last year’s class, 
at our suggestion, decided to form an agricultural club with 
the idea of meeting to discuss together agricultural topics as 
related to local agriculture, with the idea of trying to work 
out some of the more up-to-date methods on their own farms. 
We are discussing such subjects as “The Improving of the 
Fruit Industry”; “ The Improving and Enlarging of the Poultry 
Industry ” (this topic was discussed owing to the great demand 
there is for eggs by the egg factories of this and other places); 
and “What can a Farmer do during the Winter Months 
besides idling away his time and gambling away his money.” 
The Club has great possibilities and we hope it will be a large 
factor in the dissemination of new ideas and practices among 
the farmers as well as a means of keeping hold of these men 
themselves. 

We are planning to give an agricultural short course in 
January for farmers who can read. There are not many 
farmers who can read, but owing largely to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the members of last year’s class, we already have ten 
men who want to take the course. 

We have set twenty as the maximum number for this 
course. These men are coming in from widely separated 
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districts of this region and have quite large holdings of land 
themselves and it is hoped that some of them will be influential 
in bringing about desirable changes in the agriculture of their 
immediate locality. Mr. Lei, a graduate of the Paotingfu 
Government Agricultural School will assist in giving the 
course. 

Perhaps one of the most promising things of the year is 
the fact that Mr. Hwang, a young man who was in last year’s 
class and who owns a considerable amount of land, has taken 
some of his land back from his tenants and is fanning it 
himself. A year and a half ago, Mr. Hwang when asked: 

4 ‘What is your business?” replied, “To get up in the 
morning, eat, and go to bed again at night.” In other words, 
he was one of the many who are loafing and who have no 
interest in life. Mr. Hwang is a member of the church at 
Nanhsuchow and we have all been interested in seeing him 
make something of himself. It seems now as though farming 
would be the factor to bring this about. He has spent consider¬ 
able time with me, getting advice about the use of a foreign 
harrow, and would probably buy one if we had one that we 
could demonstrate to him and if we or some agent in Shanghai 
had one on hand for sale. 

Mr. Hwang is now conducting, on our suggestion, a co¬ 
operative fertilizer experiment with wheat. He has over half 
an acre devoted to this experiment with eighteen different 
kinds of fertilizer tests. It is the same experiment we are 
conducting on our own land and the two will help to check up 
results. Mr. Hwang’s neighbors have little faith that he will 
make a success of farming. When preparing the ground for 
the fertilizer experiment, some one of his neighbors asked, 
“What are you doing, getting ready to plant melons this time 
of the year?” (Melons are planted in small patches and con¬ 
siderable care is taken in applying a good deal of fertilizer.) 
Most of Mr. Hwang’s neighbors are laughing at him now, 
though some of them admit that making a fertilizer test is a 
good thing. We are looking forward to a few years hence, 
when these same farmers will probably be copying some of Mr. 
Hwang’s farming. 

Mr. Wang and Mr. Gwob, also members of last year’s class, 
who have been interested in the improvement of agriculture for 
some time, are trying out some of the things they have learned. 
Both planted a considerable quantity of locust seed this past 
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spring for the purpose of starting a farm woodlot this coming 
year. Mr. Gwoh has already started part of his woodlot with 
other trees this past spring. Mr. Wang has been also co¬ 
operating in the testing out of new grains and grasses for this 
region. 

This type of extension work with the farmer will only be 
productive of the best and largest results, first, when it is 
possible to secure properly trained Chinese assistants; second, 
when enough experiment work has been carried out on our 
own farm to know what are the best farm practices to advocate 
for this region and what seeds, both uew and selected, are best 
adapted to local conditions. And Nanhsuchow is not the only 
place where the lack of trained agricultural assistants is felt. 
All mission stations wishing to try out the type of work that 
is now being advocated and carried on by the Church and 
Country Life Movement of the Presbyterian Board of Horae 
Missions in the U.S.A., find themselves absolutely prevented in 
doing so by this same lack of trained men. 

The experiment work for the year lias consisted largely of 
the following. The results are not given in most cases because 
nothing definite can be decided until the experiment has been 
carried on for several years. 

A variety test (rod row method) with sixty-three varieties of 
different lots of wheat obtained from widely separated regions in 
China and from America and Japan. 

A variety test (plat test) with eight varieties of American 
wheat and two local varieties. 

The difference between the lowest and highest yielding wheat 
was eighteen bushels per acre. The American wheat is practically 
the equal of local wheat in yield and it has the additional advantage 
of having a stiffer straw and also more of it However, it seems to 
be more easily affected by rust and hot dry winds than the local 
varieties. 

A variety test (rod row method) with twenty-six varieties or 
lots of barley secured from different places in China. 

Seed selections of local wheat and barley were also made in 
the spring. 

A variety test (plat method) with twenty varieties or lots of 
beaus secured from different places in China. 

A variety test (rod row method) with eighteen different lots 
of sesame secured from different places in China. 

Seed selection work with one hundred selected sesame plants 
planted by the plant to row method. 

Mass seed selection work in the sesame fields this fall. 
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A fertilizer test is being made with wheat (or this coming year 
for the purpose of finding out which elements or combination of 
elements are most lacking and to determine which of the local 
fertilizers are best adapted for use in this region. Eighteen plats 
of 1/26 acre each are being used for this test. 

A cultural experiment with four plats of wheat has been 
started. 

A cultural experiment with five plats of local cotton was also 
carried on this past year. 

The following crops were also tried : 

Eight varieties of American cotton (in co-operation with the 
Nanking College of Agriculture) with the result that the Trice 
variety is by far the most promising and will probably outyield the 
local varieties. 

Five varieties of American corn, all of which are promising, 

Australian salt bush and a leguminous plant from Tsingkiangpu, 
Ku. } for the purpose of growing in alkali soils which are quite 
frequent in this region. 

American sweet potatoes which proved to be much sweeter and 
better eating than any of the local varieties. 

Various foreign vegetables. 

Eight varieties of grapes. 

Alfalfa from native seed. Alfalfa will grow well in this region 
but for some reason the farmers have never planted it. The prob¬ 
ability is that the farmers will have to plant it in the near future, 
owing to the scarcity of the wild grass which is commonly used. 
One farmer who planted some alfalfa in co-operation with me is 
quite enthusiastic about it. 

Gatami and Smyrna varieties of spiing barley gave good yields 
and are promising for low land which is too wet to be plowed in the 
fall and which is usually dry long enough in the spring and early 
summer to produce a crop. 

Oats for soiling or for hay is also a crop which could be grown 
o« such land to advantage. 

The amount of agricultural work done this past year was 
seriously limited by the necessity of building the agricultural 
residence (farm house in other words). Building in China is 
an entirely different proposition than it is in America owing to 
the fact that there are no reliable Chinese contractors and to 
the fact that most of them have to be told how to do a great 
deal of their work. 

The fact that no trained Chinese agriculturist could be 
secured to help between the months of February and September 
also seriously handicapped the work. 
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However, the outlook for the future is very bright aud we 
are more encouraged than ever with the opportunities offered 
the agricultural missionary in China. The greatest drawback 
is the matter of funds, which for the present must come from 
the United States. The Chinese will have to be shown first 
before they will be willing to offer any pecuniary assistance 
and this doubly so in a locality of such 4 ‘good for nothing” 
officials as we have here. 

One might ask, “Why don’t we secure funds for the 
Department by growing crops and produce for sale and in this 
way be a little easier on the pocketbooks of others?” This 
might be all right if earning money was all that is expected of 
us. It is pretty hard to earn money to run a department 
financially and at the same time accomplish much in the way of 
education among the farmers. It is undoubtedly a great deal 
easier for many at home to earn this money aud in much larger 
amounts than it is for us out here in a strange land. 

As one looks forward to this year’s work, it is with the 
hope that everyone concerned will realize that the results to be 
obiaiued from the agricultural work are directly in proportion 
to the amount of support given. Just now we are in the posi¬ 
tion of the poor Chinese farmer agriculturally, who can never 
get ahead because he has too limited an amount of land and 
capital with which to work, or like the American farmer who 
has such a small amount of land and capital that his income is 
proportionally small. The reason for this is apparent for one 
must have sufficient land if one is to make farming profitable. 
If this amount is too small the farmer cannot use his animals, 
labor, or tools to good advantage. 

In our own case, if we have too little land we cannot work 
to advantage either. For instance, if we only have enough 
laud to carry ou seed selection work with wheat and sesame, we 
cannot do any improvement work with the other important 
crops of the region. Neither can the Chinese assistants work 
to advantage. The assistant who does the selection work 
with wheat and sesame could also do the selection work with 
some of the other crops since most crops have different ripening 
seasons, and thereby use what might otherwise be idle time. 
Take another instance. At present we have not enough land 
to warrant the purchase of labor animals. On the other hand, 
if we rely on hiring animals it is difficult to get them at the 
time the work should be done and then it is hard to get the 
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work done well because any one whom we hire with the 
animals is not interested in doing other people’s work well. 

There is also the question of securing farm implements and 
tools and machinery for demonstration to the farmers. As yet 
it has been impossible to get any of the Shanghai agencies for 
American machinery to loan this Department samples of the 
more simple and more likely to be used implements. Unless 
the companies themselves will loan samples for demonstration 
work as an advertisement for possible future sales, it will be 
necessary to purchase them outright and this cannot be done 
with present funds. Just at present there is considerable in¬ 
terest in the matter of irrigation in this region because of the 
crops suffering from the drought of the past three years. We 
would like to purchase an irrigating pump that is used con¬ 
siderably in Shantung, and also a windmill pump that is in 
common use in Kiatigsu near Yencheng. Each of these costs 
about $75 in addition to the expense of getting them here, so 
that it is out of the question to secure them with present funds. 
These instances of where this Department could be of help 
to these people can be multiplied by the dozen. Another 
important question is that of the purchasing of a bone mill for 
grinding bone fertilizer for this region. There is, of course, a 
limit to what the Department should undertake, but on the 
other hand, it is important to do something besides talk to these 
people if we expect much in the waj’ of results. They must be 
“shown ” before they will take up a new idea. One can talk a 
whole week to a class of farmers about the importance of using 
a horse cultivator, but all this talk would not be worth near as 
much as five minutes spent demonstrating an actual cultivator 
working in a near-by field. 

If the government would carry on good experiment work 
in this region we could then use all our time and money on 
extension and educational work. However, since that is not 
the case, nor is it likely to be the case, and in view of the 
fact that farming conditions are similar for a large region about 
us, anything'we do here in experiment work will be of wide 
service. Such work is also necessary for the proper carrying 
on of extension work among the farmers. 

We have the opportunity ! If to this we can add the 
necessary funds and personnel, results can be secured which will 
enable many of these people to live a better and more contented 
life. Moreover, new opportunities will be presented for the 
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winning of these same farmers to a faith in our Saviour Jesus 
Christ 

Is the work worth while? If so, then it is worth putting 
on an efficient basis. 


Christian Co-operation for a Nation-wide Task 

Eighth Annual Meeting of the China Continuation Committee 

F. RAWUNSON 

third were Chinese. The key-note of the meeting was— 
How to secure efficient Christian co-operation for nation-wide 
Christian service? Unlike other meetings, with the exception 
of the report of the special Committee on the Promotion of 
Phonetic Writing, reports were kept in the background. The 
meeting was given over largely to discussion of plans for the 
future rather than a consideration of past achievements : it 
was, therefore, an attempt to clear the ground for future action. 
In.it were represented some one hundred different Christian 
organizations, various types of missionary effort, several racial 
groups and different schools of theological thought. The main 
problem was how to organize these diverse Christian forces to 
meet the needs of a nation. As Bishop Roots pointed out:— 
“Unlike the proposed Conference on Faith and Order, the China 
Continuation Committee does not deal with questions of faith 
and order.” It is au attempt to meet a common task rather 
thau to produce a common mould of thought. It is a link 
between Eastern and Western Christianity and the embodiment 
of a bond stronger than racial ties. Just what the task before 
the Christian force is will be more clearly seen when the report 
of the Survey Committee—to comprise 300 pages of letter press, 
charts and statistics which it is hoped to publish by November 
1920—is available. This will embody the results of a nation¬ 
wide study in preparation for a nation-wide task. 

The aim of this meeting might also be defined as au 
attempt to extend the evangelistic spirit into the meeting of 
the social, as well as the individual needs of China. The task 
of the Christian forces in China was spoken of in the large as 
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HE Eighth Annual Meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee was well attended, over eighty per cent of 
the membership being present, of whom about one- 
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that of saving China. It was felt that as Christians we have 
a special contribution to make to the solution of China’s 
problems: for in the last analysis every problem should be 
settled in a Christian way. Present movements, therefore, are 
efforts to secure the living of the Gospel as well as the preach¬ 
ing thereof. Of the China for Christ Movement, Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng said:—“It is an effort to express the Christian life 
through the meeting of social needs.” Mr. F. S. Brockman 
also pertinently said :—“If Christianity does not save her China 
is lost.” Mr. David Yui also pointed out that the forces of 
evil are already mobilized. All the above ideas are arguments 
for the attempt to mobilize the forces of Christianity so as to 
“ knock at a lot of sins which stand between the Chinese and 
Jesus Christ,” and so enlarge their chance to meet Christ and 
our opportunity to present Him, Putting it another way we 
can say that the problem is, in addition to efforts to promote 
individual salvation, to so organize saved individuals that they 
shall participate in the task of social salvation. This meeting 
like others emphasized the point that Christian forces should 
take the initiative in organizing the moral sentiments and 
agencies of the Chinese people and in co-operating with them. 
The Christian communities should aim to make the conditions 
of life around them correspond to the quality of the Christian 
life within them. 

Organization. In view of the ideas expressed above it is 
not surprising that about half the five days spent in Conference 
were given up to discussing questions of organization. This 
problem was introduced by a resolution presented by the 
Organizing Committee of the China for Christ Movement in 
which it was suggested that the China Continuation Committee 
make its membership half Chinese and half foreign, and change 
its name with a view to becoming the Central Committee of 
the China for Christ Movement. In the background of thought 
was the fact that with the publication of “the survey ” will come 
a reconsideration of the form of Christian co-operative organiza¬ 
tions, including the C. C. C. This will be one of the out¬ 
standing discussions of the next conference. In the meantime, 
there is the China for Christ Movement which has been under 
an organizing committee appointed by a special conference 
held in December 1919 and the C. C. C —two Christian organiza¬ 
tions aiming at nation-wide service. The aim of the China 
for Christ Movement might be summed up as an attempt to 
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set every Christian at work in practical service. The chief 
question, therefore, was how best to secure an efficient nation-wide 
campaign, whether through having the China for Christ Move¬ 
ment separated and limited, or by combining the work of the 
China for Christ Movement and that of the China Continuation 
Committee. The discussions were most keenly participated in 
by Chinese members, which is indicative of a new attempt to face 
the Christian task in China on the part of Chinese leaders. It 
became clear that the machinery, the personnel, and the aim 
of these two organizations are the same. Dr. C. Y. Cheng felt 
that the whole question of Christian co-operation in China was 
at stake. The fear was expressed that such a division might 
mean in a sense a division between Western and Chinese Chris¬ 
tians, and might result in a loss of national leadership for the 
Christian Church in China such as has occurred in Japan. Dr. 
C. Y. Cheng said:—“ The Christian Church in China cannot 
handle financially or otherwise a nation-wide movement.” The 
aim of the China for Christ Movement is to co-ordinate the 
Christian forces in a nation-wide movement: this has also always 
been the ideal of the China Continuation Committee. It was 
evident, therefore, that to meet the nation-wide task that now 
challenges the Christian Church in China, all available forces 
must be co-ordinated. The co-operation needed, to quote Dr. 
Cheng again, must include “Chinese and foreigners, churches 
and missions, and missions in China and missions in foreign 
countries.” 

The problem was solved by the merging of the China for 
Christ Movement into the China Continuation Committee. As 
a step towards this it was unanimously voted to make at this 
meeting the membership of the China Continuation Committee 
one-half Chinese and one-half foreigners. This is a significant 
change. The 1907 Conference had no Chinese delegates ; of 
the delegates at the 1913 Conference one-third were Chinese, 
and the C. C. C. now has and the next conference will have 
equal representation as regards Chinese and foreigners. This 
both indicates a rising tide of co-operation between Chinese 
and foreign Christians and the growing strength of Chinese 
leaders. Another step was a further action by the Organizing 
Committee of the China for Christ Movement that the China 
Continuation Committee act as a Central Committee for the 
China for Christ Movement for one year. As a result of this a 
Committee of thirty, half Chinese and half foreigners, including 
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the Executive of the C. C. C., was later appointed to take charge 
of this movement. Thus Christian co-operation on the basis of 
Christian internationalism was secured for the task of applying 
Christianity to China’s needs. This co-operation is seen in the 
fact that Dr. C. Y. Cheng and Rev. L,acy I. Moffett, of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission, are working together as secre¬ 
taries tinder the chairmanship of Mr. David Yui. 

New spirit^—present need. Reference was repeatedly 
made to the new spirit now animating China, This new spirit 
does not involve any anti-foreign tendencies. The actions of the 
China Continuation Committee show that the present problem 
is not one of Chinese as over against foreigners. Furthermore, 
generally speaking, the Chinese are not affected much by the 
question of North and South. This new spirit showed itself 
in the Chinese leaders of the Conference ; their clear analysis of 
the problem, their conception of the necessity of the fullest co¬ 
operation and their wide vision of the task, were all indicative 
of growth in understanding of the relation of Christianity to 
the needs and aspirations of present-day China. 

Mr. F. S. Brockman’s speech showed this new spirit to be 
one of desire for national unity, a new' love of country—which 
is not simply political patriotism—a new initiative and a new 
hope. The* change that he has noticed during his recent 
travels in China is a change in the hearts of the people them¬ 
selves. A recognition that Christianity is connected with 
meeting present needs is seen in a different attitude towards 
Christianity. There is evident also a moral hunger; a moral 
hunger not so much for personal salvation as for national 
salvation, with which is seen a real wave of altruism which 
shows itself in an increased desire for social service. Mr. 
Brockman felt that the present is, however, a time of transition 
which will not last Something must be done to meet this 
moral need now. He pointed out that even the Christian 
Church can fail. The Christian Church, however, has the 
confidence of the Chinese nation. Mr. Brockman suggested a 
mobilization of all the Christian forces to promote literacy, 
health, education, and understanding of the economic develop¬ 
ment of the nation. “ The Christian Program of Industrialism, n 
he said, “is the Church’s answer to Bolshevism.” Further¬ 
more, the Christian forces should plan to promote training in 
the essentials of moral character for citizenship. He felt that 
the need now is that the Church should make an effort for the 
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sake of the nation rather than for the sake of itself. In other 
words, now is the time for the Christian Church to practise the 
self-denial it preaches with a view to winning the Chinese 
people to a fuller consideration of its inestimable gift in 
Christ. 

Present co-operation. It is significant that the work of 
the Committee on Phonetic was given special consideration. 
The reason is the growing feeling that a nation-wide campaign 
must give a prominent place to the promotion of literacy. 
Considerable interest has been shown in the work of this 
Committee : some of the real difficulties of promotion have been 
unearthed and are better understood. It was pointed out by 
Mrs. F. S. Joyce that the idea of a national script is in itself an 
inspiration 1 The growing strength of this movement is 
indicated in the fact that there have already been sold 3,590,500 
copies of publications of this Committee, which include four 
Primers, and 110,000 Scripture Portions : the total amount of 
phonetic literature thus distributed being 16,396,000 pages. 
The Commercial Press and Chung Hwa Press have already 
published text-books iti connection with the plans of the 
Ministry of Education to substitute the national spoken lan¬ 
guage for t!’e national classic language in the first and second 
year classes of Government Primary Schools. One novel, “The 
Lottery,’* has also been published in the script. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society purposes to bring out the New 
Testament in this system with the Chinese character on 
alternate pages. The system is also being adapted to the Wu 
dialect section. It should be kept in mind that in this 
movement the China Continuation Committee is carrying; out 
its principle of co-operation by co-operating with the Chinese 
Government. 

That Christian co-operation is gaining grouud is shown in 
the increased support of the China Continuation Committee on 
the part of Mission Boards and others. During the last year 
there was expended $33,622.25 for the work of the Committee, 
with a small deficit of $425.08. In addition there was received 
for the work of special committees $12,161.31, the largest part 
of which went to the Committee of Survey and Occupation, 
which from April 1st, 1920, to March 31st, 1921, will require 
over $13,000, most of which comes from the Inter-Church 
World Movement. For the ensuing year the Budget calls for 
$49,560, which is au increase of about twenty-three per cent. 
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The presence in China of the Misses Ting Ling and Wang 
under the W. C. T. U. and the fact that the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee voted that the Executive should advise with 
the Anti-Saloon League in regard to promoting a Temperance 
League in China are proof also of co-operation between the 
moral agencies in the West and in China. This co-operation 
is soon to have a concrete symbol in the Missions’ Building, 
for which a little over four mow of land has been purchased. 
The completion of this purchase was made possible by a special 
gift from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fuud, The 
G. $150,000 given for the building is now free for that purpose 
though exchange has made it insufficient. When erected, the 
Missions’ Building will be in close proximity to the National 
Headquarters of the Y. W.C.A. aud Y.M.C.A., which will faci¬ 
litate the promotion of Christian co-operation. Already seven 
separate organizations are iu the same building with the China 
Continuation Committee, a number that will be greatly in¬ 
creased in the new building. This building will signify co-opera¬ 
tion iti ideals, spirit, organization, and resources for the purpose 
of contributing towards meeting the needs of China. Mr. F. S. 
Brockman pertinently said in private; “The C. C, C. is the 
greatest instance of missionary co-operation in the world.” 

Future Plans. Plans for the future of Christian work 
in China are, of course, only partially worked out. This is 
especially true of the China for Christ Movement which is, as 
Dr. Chang Po-liog said, “now really born.” Among other 
things it was recommended that the churches take up the 
program of Social Service adopted by the China for Christ Con¬ 
ference and endorsed by the Women’s Conference. One out¬ 
standing item of future activities is “to make each Christian a 
Bible reader.” An attempt was made to define the aim of the 
Christian forces in promoting nation-wide moral education 
with a view to helping the Chinese people make moral judg¬ 
ments on moral problems. Of this more will probably be heard 
as the matter was left to the Executive Committee for final 
action. Earnest attempts were made to secure Mr. F. S. 
Brockman and Dr. Chang Po-ling to work in connection with 
the China for Christ Movement and a program of moral educa¬ 
tion. Mr. Brockman was asked to spend one year in China 
beginning with next autumn. In addition, the desire 
expressed in the Women’s Conference that women might have 
a larger share in the work of the C. C. C. was met by a cordial 
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invitation to Miss M. Wood, of the London Missionary Society, 
to become a secretary of the China Continuation Committee. 
Thus an effort was made to increase the number of workers set 
apart for the special nation-wide tasks of Christianity in China. 

It is interesting to note too that the China Sunday School 
Union was asked to prepare syllabi of lessons for use in Bible 
class service groups which were undertaking definite tasks in 
church work and in connection with the promotion of literacy. 

The great event of the future, when these plans will be 
worked into a more comprehensive whole, is the National 
Christian Conference that it was decided to call to meet in 
Shanghai in 1921. The China delegates to this Conference are 
not to exceed 1,000, of whom the eo-opted members shall not 
exceed twenty per cent: in addition members and representa¬ 
tives of Missionary Boards are to be invited to attend. The 
delegates will be chosen in some way yet to be determined. 
The plans for this National Christian Conference are in charge 
of a committee of thirty, composed equally of Chinese and 
foreigners. This conference should mark a new phase of 
mission work in China. 

To one who sat through this eighth meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee it was evident that the Christian 
forces in China are settling down for their greatest effort. 
Their strength and their vision are both increased. It is 
evident also that the Chinese Church is to be a greater factor 
than ever before. We might again define the present aim 
of the Christian movement in China as an attempt to show 
what Christianity believes “the salvation that China needs” 
to be. Furthermore, the Christian forces are aiming to make 
an effort for the moral leadership of the Chinese nation. In 
co-operative service, spiritual and social, they plan to promote 
the spiritual and social welfare of the Chinese people. The 
Christian forces are striving to make Christianity a living force 
in the life of China. 
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Our Book Table 


The Opium Monopoi.v. By E Lifts N. La Motte. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 7% X S x / 2 inches. G $1 net. pp, 84. For sale'Jyy Edward 
Evans & Sons , Ltd., Shanghai . 

This small book has a great purpose, the “desire to cleanse 
the world of a poison, and a great empire of a foul stain," and in 
the attempt to achieve so admirable a desire the authoress does 
not hesitate to deal heavy blows at the British Empire. For¬ 
tunately the main arguments are drawn from one of the British 
Government's Blue Books, and supposing the figures quoted to be 
correct, and there is no reason to question this, the indictment 
is not only of great gravity but is substantially proved. The 
authoress briefly shows how widespread the opium trade is 
throughout the Far East, except hi Japan. The present un¬ 
exampled opportunity of abolishing the evil once for all makes 
the appearance of this book very opportune, and we earnestly 
commend it to all who have at heart the welfare of the peoples of 
Eastern Asia. 

The excellent purpose and the rightness of the authoress in 
the main, makes us regret all the more some sentences that show a 
misapprehension of the British Government, and the way that 
great company of nations known as the British Empire is ruled in 
its varied branches. When the main arguments are drawn from 
one of the British Government’s publications the sentence, “ Eng¬ 
land has been able to rely upon those who know the facts to keep 
silent, either through admiration or fear,” is mere nonsense. 
Again p.4 “ The buyers of this opium are not agents of the British 
Government.They are therefore as distributors, the un¬ 

official agents of the British Government." Purchasers of opium 
from the British Government who retail it are not agents of 
that government at all, and such and similar sentences scattered 
throughout the book will do much to destroy its influence, and 
because the necessity of drawing attention to this great evil is so 
urgent we all the more regret these weak points in the writer’s 
armour. Brushing these blemishes on one side the evil is shown 
to be so appalling, and the challenge is so direct and insistent, that 
the book cannot fail to arrest attention and thus render invaluable 
service. 

A. S. 


Chinese Painters by Raphael Petrucci. Translated into English by 
Frances Seaver. Brentano's, New York. Large izvw. 155 pages. 

Mrs. Frances Seaver has performed a useful service by translat¬ 
ing from the French the valuable brochure of Raphael Petrucci 
which forms one volume of the series “ Les Grands Artistes" 
published by Renouard, Paris, under the distinguished patronage 
of the Administration of the Beaux-Arts. Petrucci was a serious 
student of Chinese culture and based his opinions of Chinese 
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painters upon careful investigation of original sources of knowledge 
and not upon the caprices of his individual aesthetic appreciation. 
If he bad not been carried off in the prime of his life he would have 
been able to make more extensive contributions to the knowledge 
of the world concerning the vast subject of Chinese painting. His 
viewpoint was sound and though the scope of his work was restricted 
his achieved results gave plain indication of the indisputable value 
of projected later volumes. 

Mrs. Seaver’s translation has been done fairly well though one 
misses the intimacies of expression which could only have been 
given by one whose knowledge of the subject translated approached 
that of the learned Petrucci. He wrote a condensed book, full of 
pitfalls for the unwary translator who had only the French text 
before her and was not reinforced by an adequate knowledge of the 
subject. Mrs. Seaver has not wholly escaped from falling iuto 
troubles. Nowhere is this more evident than in the discussiou of 
perspective in Chapter II. Petrucci gave a lucid exposition in 
French of the difference between linear and aerial perspective but 
Mrs. Seaver’s translation must leave the reader in doubt as to what 
was really meant by the original. Petrucci made clear that per¬ 
spective is entirely a matter of convention. The translation of the 
phrase "perspective de sentiment” which Mrs. Seaver did not 
venture to render iuto English is simply " perspective of con¬ 
vention.” 

The value of Petrucci’s book is such that even though it has 
lost somewhat in translation its availability to readers of Euglish is 
a distinct contribution to the small amount of information in this 
language. For this we are much indebted to Mrs, Seaver whose 
whole-hearted admiration of Chinese paintings is well-known. 

John C. Ferguson. 


Examples of the Various Turki Dialects with Turki Text and 
English Translation. 

Mohammedan Narratives of the Prophets, Turki Text with English 
Translation. By G. W. Hunter. 

These books should be classed amongst the curiosities of 
literature. The author, the Rev. G. W. Hunter, is a missionary of 
the China Inland Mission who came to China in 1897 and has spent 
his life itinerating from his headquarters at Tih-hwa-fu in Sin-kiang 
through the vast stretches of the “ uew territory" to the borders 
of Thibet, Mongolia, and India. He is a missionary of the type 
of James Gihnour of Mongolia; a man whose whole life is passed 
amongst peoples and scenes such as intrepid explorers penetrate 
into for a few short weeks and then return to civilization to write 
thrilling accounts of their dariug adventures. 

The text from which these translations are made is Qazaq 
Turki. The Qazaks, we learn from the preface, are a branch of 
the Turcoman family and the author studied their language that he 
might be able to preach the gospel to them in their own tongue. 

He says " The translator having used 4 A Narrative of the 
Prophets ’ as one of his text-books in studying Turki he translated 
a large part of it into English, thinking it might be of interest to 
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students of Turki and to those engaged in work among Moham¬ 
medans.” The writer has not the faintest notion whether this 
book would be of use to a student of Turki or not, but he can 
testify that it does give one a peep into the thoughts and feelings 
of the people called Qazaks. This he surmises will be its chief 
value. The author being in a place where there are no printers 
had perforce to be his own publisher. He wrote his translations 
and mimeographed them on native paper. Then bound them in a 
strong brown paper cover so that they look like the account books 
a Chinese store-keeper uses in his trade. There is nothing to tell 
the would-be purchaser how much a copy of the book is likely to 
cost him nor where it is to be had. No museum nor public library 
should lose the opportunity of possessing itself of these unique 
volumes. In years to come they may fetch a high price from some 
of those curious people called bibliophiles. 

Purchasers should address their letters and orders to the 
author, Rev. G. W. Hunter, China Inland Mission, Tih-hwa-fu, 
Sinkiang. 

J. D. 


“ Profiles from China ” by Tunics Tibtjens. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf. New York. 7% X 5 inches. 77 pages. G. $1.25 net. For 
sale by Chinese- American Publishing Company , Shanghai . 

Opinions differ as to whether or not cubist pictures are really 
artistic, and as to whether free verse is poetry or prose. ‘ ‘ Profiles 
in China ” is a good example of the most modern free verse. The 
"Profiles” are brief but graphic sketches of people and things 
seen in the interior ; they are exceedingly clever, and so far as they 
go true. The author is an American writer, who spent a winter in 
China. She has noted successfully the first vivid impressions 
of a new comer, but it is strange to find described in verse the 
disgusting sights of a Chinese city, which residents in China omit 
from their letters home. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Betters From a Chinese Magistrate, Reprinted from the “ Peking and 
Tientsin Times'' March 1920. Pp. 143. 3 X 7 inches. 75 cents Mex. 
For sale by Chinese-American Publishing Company , Shanghai. 

In the spring of 1914 a series of letters began to appear in the 
"Peking Gazette” with the above title, giving perhaps the most 
illuminating account ever published in English of the conduct of a 
district magistrate’s official business. (These articles attracted 
the notice of the writer of this notice, who cut them out and filed 
them for reference.) Covering all phases of the subject they gave 
a detailed account of the complicated system of blackmail to which 
every litigant and every tax-payer is subjected. 

The period described was just after the inauguration of the 
"Republic” when the old ways had not gone nor the new ones 
come. 
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These truthful descriptions assuredly merit repnblication. 
Both to Chinese and to foreigners they show what any real 
“ reform ” of China involves. 

These yatnens can never be * reformed * until the people as a 
whole insist upon it, which is not now the case. The people must 
have hypodermic injections of moral energy, and of a spirit of co¬ 
operation. Till then extraterritoriality will remain a fixture. 

A. H, S. 


China Looking West. A Missionary Study Text-book on China . By 

F. Htjghes-Hali.ett, C.M.S. Missionary in Szechwan , Western China. 

Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square , London, E.C. 4. 1919. 

Price //- net. 

This little book of sixty pages is divided into the following 
six chapters: I, The Land and Its People ; II, The Religious 
Thought of China ; III, China's Long Sleep and Her Awakening; 
IV, Christian Missionary Work ; V, The Christian Church in 
China ; VI, The Difficulty and Urgency of the Church’s Task. 
The book has twelve illustrations, among them a sketch map of 
China. 

The book Is very well written and gives in an interesting way 
a short outline of what is necessary to know for those who are 
interested in China and the Christian work in this land. It is an 
excellent book for people in the Homelands, and it is a good book 
for those who have just come to China, and who want to have a 
short but reliable outline of conditions in this land. 

J. A. O. G. 


Some Chinese Ghosts, by Laecadio Hearn. Boston: Little Brown &■ 
Co. $1.50 gold, net. For sale by Chinese-American Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Shanghai . 

This is a tasteful book of 203 pages, containing six short 
Chinese legends, expanded in the author’s inimitable style by the 
addition of many un‘Chinese details. He speaks of the “bright 
blue tiles” of a Chinese mansion, in whose “vast reception 
chamber" the foot siuks into “matting elastically soft as forest 
moss”; and of a lowly home “whose misery was masked with 
charming paper devices,—with daiuty decorations created out of 
nothing by that pretty jugglery of which woman only knows the 
secret.” His idea of a tael is “shining cube of silver”; he 
mistakes the crane for the stork. Moreover, the book is decorated 
by some big badly drawn Chinese characters ; the word If (ijBr) is 
the adornment of one whole page. 

Vet to those unacquainted with China who admire Oriental 
dreamings, recorded in a lovely manner by a worshipper of “ that 
famous Goddess of Talent from whose beneficent bauds eternally 
streams the iridescent rain of pearls" (? the Chinese deity meant), 
this book will afford an hour or two’s enjoyable reading. 

W. A. C. 
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The Universal Bible Dictionary, Edited by Revs. A. R. Bucklanu, 
M.A., and A. Lokyn Williams, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ely. R.T.S . 
London. Translated and adapted by Rev. C. A. Clayton and Mr. Li 
ShI An, Two vols. Paper covers, $1.50 ; cloth covers , $2.75. For sale 
by all trad societies in China. 

For many years the ouly Bible dictionary available in the 
Chinese language was the translation of the American Tract 
Society’s Bible dictionary prepared by Rev. J. M. W. Faruham, 
D.D., and Mr. Zee Vee Wai, About the time when a revised 
edition of Dr. Farnliam’s work was called for, the Universal Bible 
Dictionary of the Religious Tract Society, London, was issued and 
it was thought best to translate and adapt this work rather than 
revise the older one. This work was prepared to meet the needs 
of Bible readers to whom the more exhausting and costly works 
were unsuited. Whilst aiming primarily at leading its readers to a 
careful examination of the Bible itself it also seeks to help the 
student by providing articles upon such topics as the text of Holy 
Scripture, the Versions, the Higher Criticism, Inspiration, etc. In 
this form the Western reader was kept in view but in the present 
form the translators have been mindful of their Chinese readers, 
the result being that we have a work iu every way suitable to the 
Eastern mind. 

In addition to a large number of articles on special subjects of 
interest to the Bible student, the work contains a mine of informa¬ 
tion regarding Bible names and places—no Bible name or place 
being omitted. The style is easy easily to be understood. 

The editor-in-chief is to be heartily congratulated on the produc¬ 
tion of such a useful work during the odd hours of a very busy life 
connected with the duties of a secretary of a flourishing tract 
society. 

We heartily commend this dictionary to all who wish for a 
compact, cheap, well-got-up book, of the soundness of which there 
cau be no shadow of a doubt. 

J. V. 


Foreign Missions Year Book of North America. 1920. 

This volume promises to be increasingly useful. Its range of 
interest and information is not confined to the work carried on by 
American missionary societies. It reviews the work at the home 
base and in the various mission fields and gives much other useful 
information. There is a “ Selected Bibliography of Recent Litera¬ 
ture Relating to Foreign Mission Work.” In this connection 
we note that most of the books dealing with China have been 
reviewed in the Chinese Recorder, and that with rare excep¬ 
tions the periodical articles listed dealing with the same country 
are taken from the same source. There is a significant section on 
the "Treaty of Peace as Affecting Foreign Missions." There is 
also a comprehensive and useful " Directory of Foreign Missionary 
Societies" with an international system of initials for the same. 
The whole is carefully indexed. 
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The Community Church. Henry E. Jackson, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, G. $2.oo. 

We were asked some time since whether Christianity could not 
do without the Church. This meant, we suppose, that Christianity 
needed another than the historic organizations through which it 
now fails to work freely. This book answers the question we 
perforce shelved. With its sharp criticism of the churches as 
being dominated by dogma, money, and sectarianism many will 
disagree. Others will be startled by the author’s ideas as to what 
the Teachings of Jesus really meant. Inasmuch as the writer has 
suffered for his ideas by leaving the ministry he should at least be 
heard. He is now Special Ageut in Community Organization, 
United States Bureau of Education. In a glowing style he 
discusses intimately the movement community-wards that is also 
affecting the churches. How the Church of the future must 
substitute intelligence for dogma, character for money, democracy 
in place of sectarianism, is strikingly told. It is an excellent book 
to help one understand a modern movement in the Church. The 
author lias lectured to Chinese students at home and often talked 
with them. He feels that in China the Christian organization 
must cbauge if it would meet real needs. His purpose is to show 
how the teachings of Jesus can be worked out in democratic friend¬ 
ship and religion made a real part of every-day life. Appendices 
outline the main features of a “ Community Church’’—whose main 
idea is “organized self-help”—and suggest a constitution for 
same. For the author the “Community Church” is the only 
national church America can have. A national association for 
the promotion of community churches is in process of formation. 
This volume approaches the problem of organized Christianity 
from a new angle. 

R. 


How to Tbach Religion. By George Herbert Betts. The Abingdon 
Press. Price , G. $r.oo net. 

The author’s three-fold aim iu teaching the child religion is:— 

(1) Fruitful knowledge. 

(2) Right attitudes. 

(3) Skill in living. 

He deals more with the theory of principles and methods than 
with the practical application thereof, yet the book represents 
advance in thought because of arising out of a more intimate 
knowledge of the actual problems involved. The child nature, the 
teacher’s task, the organization of material are all passed in review. 
Some typical lesson outlines are given and the technique of teach¬ 
ing suggestively treated. How to find and use the best stimulus in 
the environment so as to guide the activities and interests of the 
child in a religious direction, is the problem dealt with in the 
book. The religion of children seems to be in the main right living 
with a growing understanding of the Father. There is a specially 
interesting treatment of the place of the Bible in religious educa¬ 
tion. To read the book helps one understand the cost of efficient 
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religious education: it will be specially helpful to those in charge 
of the religious training of children. 


The Anti-sai^oon League Year Book:, 1919. Ernest H. Chhrrington. 
American Issue Press , Westerville, Ohio* IJ.S.A . Postpaid, in paper, 
G, $0.50 ; in doth , G. $0.75, 

An encyclopedic summary of the present situation with re¬ 
gard to the alcohol problem. It gives the latest news of what 
has been accomplished and what is known of various parts of the 
world in relation thereto. The progress of prohibition in the 
United States is dealt with by states and illustrated by a series of 
maps showing the progress in each case from a “ wet’ 1 (black) to a 
“dry” (white) state. China is briefly treated, being viewed not 
from the prominence of drunkenness as such or the excessive use 
of alcohol but from the danger of her exploitation by unscrupulous 
liquor leaders. It is noted that the W.C.T.U. had, in 1916, 40 
local unions in all China. This Year Book is invaluable to all 
who wish to get the latest information on this important reform 
movement. 


Proceedings of the 19th Convention of the Anti-saloon League 
of America. 

This volume of 323 pages consists in the main of reports and 
addresses. It is therefore a study in public opinion. About 20 
different countries are represented in the addresses given : of these 
five were by residents of China, one being by H. C. Chen, 
President of the Chinese Students’ Christian Association. This 
volume should prove suggestive to those who have to make 
addresses on this subject. 


IS ± IM /II Ok Practical Dietetics for Nurses. By Peter C. 

Kiang. Kwang Hsiieh Publishing House, Shanghai. Price $0.25 Mex. 

This little book is the outgrowth of lectures given to students 
in St. James’ Training School for Nurses at Anking, Anhwei. 

It is written to supply a need felt by many nurses, on the 
subject of Dietetics. The author says, • “ I was constantly con¬ 
fronted with patients, when about leaving the clinic, asking me 
from what articles of diet they ought to abstain.” In this book we 
find a list of Chinese articles of diet, of proper methods of preparing 
and serving them. 

The majority of the terms used are adopted from the Medical 
Lexicon, published by the China Medical Missionary Association. 

It is inexpensively bound, and contains many suggestions 
regarding the important subject of Dietetics, which, written by a 
Chinese physician, will prove of real value to both men and women 
in our nurses’ training schools, aud we recommend it most heartily. 

Mary Newell Woodbridge. 
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Index of Terms used in Lectures in Biology. By Parker M. Bayne. 

M.A. 

Both English and Chinese terms are technical and therefore 
difficult to judge. The author does not tell us whether they were 
manufactured on the spot nor give us any idea as to sources. 
With some hesitation we come to the conclusion the terms are im¬ 
mature, and not helpful. Space does not permit a full discussion, 
but this should be said: strange characters (cf., germ cell) are 
used and phrases that do not suggest a natural interpretation are 
given. Degetteration (Jg -ft) is not given, and degenerate form 
(j§ *T %) is hardly correct. Damvinism should be j|| fpf =£ fi|> 
It is given us gf $$ j$, which is survival of the fittest. On this, 
of course, there are two very distinct schools. 

M. 


The New Spirit in Industry. By F. Ernest Johnson. Research Secre¬ 
tary, Commission on the Church and Social Service of the federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Pp. 95, Association Press, 1919. 

(*• $0.7 5 ‘ 

Written for the assistance of the “ ethically and religiously 
minded, whether in the Church or out of it, who see the challenge" 
of the present world industrial situation, and for the stimulation 
of others, the volume is not a finished treatise or formulated state¬ 
ment, but “ a collection of ideas and facts for the purpose of stimul¬ 
ating thought and awakening a sense of responsibility,” and of 
calling “attention to some of the spiritual elements in industrial 
readjustments.” The book deals iu an interesting, pointed but brief 
way with (1) The Labor Situation, in the U.S.; (2) Organized 
Labor and the War, in Great Britaiu and the U.S. ; (3) The 
Political Labor Movement, in both Great Britain and the U.S.; (4) 
Democratizing Industry, illustrating the process with several suc¬ 
cessfully working plans; (5) Syndicalism, chiefly as it developed 
in Russia ; and (6) The Ethics of Industry. 

J. H. R. 


Christianitv and Industry. By William Adams Brown. The Woman's 
Press , New York. Price , gold , i kitty-five cents. 58 pages. 

Iu this series of brief addresses, Dr. Brown presented to a 
group of religious workers in the Industrial centers of the United 
States some very timely and inspiring interpretations of the relation 
between the Christian church and our complex industrial problems 
In the West. The treatment of the topics will be found interesting 
and suggestive for those who are trying to prepare China to meet, 
constructively, her rapidly increasing industrial problems. 

J. B. W. 


The Moral Basis of Democracy. By Arthur Twining Hadley, 
Pb.D., LL.D. Yale University Press , New Haven , Connecticut. 280 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Price $1.75 gold. 206 pages, cloth. 

“ Our country needs citizens who are straightforward enough 
to tell the truth to themselves, charitable enough to think no ill of 
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their neighbours, sound of judgment to value men and things for 
what they really are, strong of principle to sink the ideal of self in 
the ideal of duty. He that doeth these things shall never be 
moved.” In “The Moral Basis of Democracy” the President of 
Yale University gives simple practical instruction on the ordinary 
duties of Christian citizenship, and the above words may be taken 
as a summary of its teaching. It consists of eighteen Sunday 
morning talks delivered to students of Yale at intervals during the 
last twelve years ; ten of these are on the ethics of citizenship, and 
eight on the ethics of leadership. There is much repetition, as is 
unavoidable in such a collection, and there are also occasional con¬ 
tradictions, which throw a sidelight on the growth of public 
opinion ; for instance in 1914, the nations of Europe are said to be 
engaged in a war caused by misunderstanding and lack of national 
courtesy, and to have gone back to savagery, whereas in 1918 the 
very essence of Christianity as we have understood it is threatened, 
and threatened by a people whose discipline and endurance and 
technical intelligence make it a formidable antagonist.” In 1919 
‘‘two hundred Yale men have given their lives in their country’s 
service. Some had the joy and glory of being killed in action.” 

The book would be a useful gift for the graduate of an 
Auglo-Chinese College, who is beginning his life work. The 
warnings against intrigue and commercial self-interest, and the 
high ideals inculcated of independent thinking, of self-sacrifice, and 
of public service make the book valuable to the Chinese stu'deut 
of to-day. 

The title is a little misleading, for anyone who desires to go 
back to first principles and to discover whether democracy has a 
moral basis, and if so what that basis is, will seek enlightenment 
here in vain. 

M. E. F.-D. 


The Fobeicjn Trade of China. By Chong Su See, Ph.D. Published 
under the auspices of the China Society of America . Longmans , Green 
& Co., London. 

This is Volume lxxxvii of Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia 
University. It begins with legendary accounts of the Foreign 
Trade of China dated as early as B.C. 1122-249 and brings it up to 
the present. It shows how the Chinese Government passed at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century from a mood of tolerance and 
magnanimity in her relations with foreign commerce to a policy of 
restriction and obstruction amounting to non-intercourse; and then 
liow the “closed door” was forced open again by foreign com¬ 
mercial aggression. Present problems centre in the imperialistic 
aims of Japan who is trying to get the lion’s share for herself. 
The writer has not spared those Westerners and those Western 
nations which through a mad hunger for trade forgot everything 
but their own desires. He shows that at times the Governments 
concerned, especially the British,—which nation appears as the 
greatest sinner in the past—did not always sympathize with the 
predatofia! recklessness of their merchants in China. The author’s 
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tone is frequently caustic and sometimes bitter. The fact that these 
predatorial movements into China do not accord with the Chris¬ 
tianity which the nations from which they came espoused, is 
frequently pointed out. The whole book is diffused with a strong 
sense of the injustice from which China has suffered and indicates 
a rising tide of determination to secure justice. 

In addition to the discussion of trade itself from many angles, 
other interesting information is given about the relations of China 
to other nations. This volume is not simply a dry discussion of 
statistics. There is an enlightening presentation of the Chinese 
viewpoint on the opium problem. It is argued that extra¬ 
territoriality is a hindrance to the development of foreign trade, and 
works against freedom of commercial intercourse. To the author 
the Treaty Powers have a simple choice to make; “They may 
choose to obstruct and destroy as they have been doing since the 
middle of the last century, or they may choose to restore and co¬ 
operate as the New World order demands." The first will mean a 
loss of autonomy for China and clash among the powers; the second 
will stimulate the development of China, eliminating international 
jealousies, and creating an equal opportunity for all. "The one 

leads to war, the other to peace.Which shall it be, 

obstruction or destruction, restoration or co-operation?" 

Every thoughtful and just-minled man or nation will note the 
plea of this book, and will feel as a result of considering it that 
the time has come when China must above all be given justice. 
Furthermore, it is such productions as this, even though somewhat 
over-weighted with a natural resentment, that prove the inherent 
ability of the Chinese to think through and manage their own 
affairs. In these 388 pages the writer has tried to be fair though a 
feeling of national hurt has brought the injustices to China into the 
fore-front. Sooner or later this straight talk from individual 
Chinese will be backed up by straight demands from a united 
Chinese nation. 


Correspondence 


FI,AG SALUTE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : I should like to use 
a flag salute with my students. 
Do you know of any which is 
now in use anywhere in China? 
Or do you know of any good 
translation of the American one, 
" I pledge allegiance to my flag 
and to the republic" etc.? I 


shall appreciate very much any 
help you can give. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Alice Margaret Huggins. 

American Board Mission, T‘unghsien, 
near Peking, May ioth, 1920, 

UNION VERSION O. T. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir : May I call your 
attention to a mistake in the 
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printing of the Old Testament, 
Mandarin, Union Versiou (New), 
Ps. 45 :8, where *§£ ^ is printed, 
instead of J@f if-? 

Respectfully yours, 

Arne Tiltnes. 

Laohokow 27/4/20. 


OPIUM INQUIRY. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Allow me to thank 
very sincerely the friends who 
have responded to my request in 
the February issue of the RE¬ 
CORDER. I have had too many 
letters to reply to each one, but 
I am most grateful for the valu¬ 
able help rendered, and I appre¬ 
ciate highly the very kind and 
encouraging words that have in 
nearly every instance accom¬ 
panied the replies ; indeed I have 
had only one refusal and the 
unsympathetic remarks accom¬ 
panying it show such a misappre¬ 
hension of what is being done as 
to be of no account. There are 
still many stations in the interior 
of China from which I still hope 
to receive answers and I wait 
for these before tabulating the 
results of the enquiry. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Arthur Sowerby. 

CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: My attention has 
beeu called to the omission of the 
name of the Canton Christian Col¬ 
lege in the list of Christian in¬ 
stitutions offering senior college 
courses in arts and science which 
appeared on Page 149 of the 1919 


issue of the China Mission Year 
Book. The omission was quite 
unintentional, as the high grade 
of work which is being done at 
the Canton Christian College is 
known to all who are acquainted 
with the institution. Beginning 
as a middle school it has in 
recent years extended its courses 
to include full senior college 
work, and there is probably no 
Institution in the country which 
is doing better work than this 
great southern institution. 

Yours very truly, 

E. C. UOBENSTINE. 

religious education. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir : In the April num¬ 
ber of the Recorder there is an 
article on “ The Place of Reli¬ 
gions Education in Mission 
Schools,” on which I should like 
to make a few remarks. I think 
there is a danger now-a-days of 
our not being willing to sow seed 
and believe in itsgrowingsecretly. 
It is not good for young plants 
to be taken up out of the ground 
and examined frequently. There 
is a tendency to be dissatisfied 
unless “ expressional activities ” 
and “175 concrete acts' ’ show 
that the seed is bearing fruit at 
once. Eet us be patient, and 
believe that the Bible is the 
Revelation given by God and 
contains an inexhaustible mine 
ol wealth so that it shall not 
“ seem questionable if there is 
sufficient material in the Bible 
alone to hold the interest through 
this entire course.” Those who 
study it most feel most the 
impossibility of knowing it all 
fully—The more they feed upon 
it the less willingly would they 
put any other book in its place. 
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If a missionary spends so much 
time on “the teaching of Eng¬ 
lish and other Western subjects'* 
that “he is fortunate if he gets 
time to teach the Bible at all " it 
is perhaps not surprising that 
“ the teachers and pupils dread 
the daily chapel exercises" in 
his school. I doubt that it is 
possible to decide whether 55% of 
our scholars “failed to get the 


idea that God has any concern 
about their conduct." Let us 
make them feel that to us He 
is the great reality and that His 
Word is exceeding precious to 
our souls and they will learn to 
love it too. 

Yours sincerely, 

Amy Foster. 

Killing, April 24th, 


Missionary News 


New Methods 


We have found very helpful 
and encouraging before our re¬ 
gular Sunday morning service at 
eleven o'clock an hour’s Bible 
class for both men and women 
separately when one book of the 
Bible is taken and studied chap¬ 
ter by chapter gathering out the 
main important lessons for our 
own instruction, etc. 

Then we have another class 
for newcomers and inquirers 
during the same hour who study 
Dr. John’s catechism which we 
have found most helpful and 
satisfactory as it gives a good 
insight into the meaning of the 
new doctrine of God and His 
Christ. The Christian Endeavour 
Society meetings held every Sun¬ 
day afternoon are most helpful 
and inspiring. Each member and 
associate, both men and women 
old and young, takes an active 
part in these meetings. One 
of the members generally leads 
the meeting and each person mem¬ 
orizes two verses of scriptures, 
taking for example one book 
beginning with first verse and 
continuing right through to the 


end. Thus since we started the 
C. B. Society we have memorized 
all the Epistle to the Romans 
and nearly all the Gospel of St. 
John. Besides, each person selects 
a suitable text on the topic or 
may give a suitable word of 
exhortation or request a hymn 
to be sung or lead in prayer. 
Thus sometimes these meetings 
become real prayer meetings, 
others again regular scripture 
readings and very often one 
gets the real heavenly manna 
which the soul longed for. 
Even the old men and women 
over sixty years of age delight in 
repeating their verses while to 
the young people the C. E. has 
been a real education and inspi¬ 
ration in training them how to 
speak at meetings or in public 
and encouraging them to bear a 
good testimony to the grace of 
God which in Christ Jesus they 
now enjoy. — John Meikee, 
C. I. M., Sinfeng, Ki. 

We are ever on the alert to 
bring forward the claims of 
Christ, be it in or out of season. 
On New Year’s Day, for instance, 
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we noted the great crowds that 
went to the different temples to 
worship or offer incense. We 
considered that was an occasion 
to point the people to the One 
who could really save and keep 
them, so we arranged a meeting 
inside the courtyard of one of 
the temples, and for an hour and 
a half we spoke and sang to an 
audience of between one and two 
thousand. At the end of the 
service, the people greedily 
bought up every Bible we had 


[June 

brought for sale. We confidently 
look for some good fruit from 
that meeting. 

We are doing something for 
the poorest people in Peking 
during the winter weather. 
Every day we provide more than 
a thousand meals for them, but 
improve the occasion by point¬ 
ing the hungry souls to the 
Christ who dispenses the Bread 
of Life. 

Salvation Army, Peking. 


Christian Co-operation 


CHINA FOR CHRIST. 

Iu Peking the “China for 
Christ Movement” lias been 
taken up with interest by the 
six principal Protestant groups 
of that city, It was determined 
that a body composed of the 
following persons should con¬ 
stitute the Committee. 

The pastors of each of the 22 


churches...22 

One mail and one woman lay 
man from each church.44 


Additional representatives for all 
churches with membership over 
600 (one for each full 300 mem¬ 
bers over and above the first 

300) .4 

Three representatives from 
each denomination—the head 
Chinese worker, and one man 
and one woman missionary (the 
Chinese Christian Church has no 
foreign missionaries so they have 


just one in this group) ... 16 

Y. M. C. A. 2 

Y, W. C. A. 2 

Special co-opted members ... 9 

Total 99 

The officers are :— 


President, Rev. Liu Fang (Meth.) 
Vice-President, Mrs. Sung Fa Hsiang 
(Meth. Former President of Y. W. 
C. A.) 


Treasurer, Rev. G. L. Davis (Meth.) 
Foreign Secretary, Rev. G, D. Wilder 
(A.B.) 

Chinese Secretary, Mr. P. C. Hsu 
(Chinese Church, Y. M. C. A. Secre¬ 
tary) 

The Executive has fifteen 
members of whom ten are 
Chinese. 

The Executive Committee has 
decided to work along the fol¬ 
lowing : 

1. Evangelism 

2. Religious Education 

3. Social Service 

4. Students (In connection with the 

Peking Student Work Union) 

5. Recruiting Candidates for the min¬ 

istry (In connection with the 
S. V. M.) 

6. The Training of Christian Leaders 

7. The Spiritual Life of the Christians 

8 . Publicity, Literature and Apologe¬ 

tic Work. 

It was also decided to search 
for and call a whole time Chinese 
secretary for the city and if 
possible also a foreigner. 

Now that the organization is 
completed, there is promise that 
the 22 churches and 5,300 Chris¬ 
tians of Peking may work to¬ 
gether, in a co-operative move¬ 
ment full of significance for the 
work of the Kingdom there. 






PROTESTANT CHURCH 
IN CHINA 



Protestantism iu China is gaining 
momentum. It lias made more prog¬ 
ress in the last seven years of 
missionary effort than it made in the 
first seventy. 


CHINESE CHRISTIAN 
MISSION WORKERS 



The budget of Chinese missions 
for 1920 shows a larger expenditure 
for salaries of native workers than 
for salaries of foreign missionaries. 
The Church iu China is on the road 
to becoming autonomous. 



Christianity has gone further toward becoming a world-faith than either 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism. Christianity is still in the ascendency. 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism are on the decline. 


Charts from Foreign Survey, Inter-Church World Movement. 


















A LIGHT IN DARK PLACES 


CHINA 


AREAS UNCLAIMED 
BY PROTESTANT MISSIONS 



The missionaries say that, given men and equipment, ail the dark 
spots in China could be lightened in the next five years. China, with its 
millions of people, virile and intelligent, will have much to say about the 
future of the East. The great task of the Christian missionary is to train 
young China for the partnership in the world and for the moral leadership 
of Asia. 


From Foreign Survey, 

Inter-Church World Movement. 
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INTER-CHURCH WORLD MOVE¬ 
MENT. 

Teams of “Minute Women,” 
are to help make known the 
meaning and aims of the Inter- 
Church World Movement. 

Inter-Church surveys are now 
in progress in 363 cities of forty- 
four states. In these cities live 
19,000,000 of the 38,000,000 
urban population of the United 
States (1910 census). 

Recent action of the Executive 
Commission of the Presbyterian 
Church in Conference at Atlantic 
City marked the actual whole¬ 
hearted entrance of the 9,300 
churches and the more than 
1,000,000 members of this de¬ 
nomination into the Inter-Church 
Movement.— The Inter- 
Church Bulletin. 

In 50 Conferences, the Inter- 
Church World Movement is 
placing a statement of the 
Church’s world task and of the 
Inter-Church program before 
the pastors, and they are 
responding in a wonderful way. 
This is beginning a Religious 
Revival in the churches.—A. E. 
Warnshuis. 

British Missionary Societies of 
the Church of England, the 
Baptist, Friends, Cougregation- 
alists, Moravians, Presbyterians, 
and Wesleyan Methodists have 
joined in a newspaper appeal to 
the British public for $2,500,000 
—to “ safeguard the widespread 
service of Christ and humanity.” 

At a Conference held in 
Pennsylvania by the Inter- 
Church World Movement which 
was attended by 1,700 clergy¬ 
men, among other findings the 
following was adopted: “The 
crowning justification of the 
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Inter-Church World Movement 
is the opportunity that is given 
to each denomination to function 
for Christ 011 a broadest scale, 
without the sacrifice of any of 
its authority.” 

0^ 557 girl graduates of 16 
representative Mission Schools 
in China, 40 went to Normal 
School, 58 to College in China, 
48 to College in America. Only 
8 of the graduates are not con¬ 
tributing members of society 
either as home-makers or work¬ 
ers. 95% of the graduates are 
Christians, 6 of the schools 
having a record of 100%. These 
facts were brought out in the 
Women’s Conference held in 
Shanghai, January, 1920. 

“The Iuter-Church Survey” 
has ascertained that 32,000 
ministers of the United States 
receive an income considerably 
below the minimum annual 
income estimated by economists 
as being sufficient to support 
an average family in moderate 
comfort. It is felt that a mini¬ 
mum salary of G. $1,500 should 
be assured to each of these 
32,000, and this could be done 
if every communicant of the 
sixteen denominations concerned 
would contribute an additional 
four cents a week. 

The “United Simultaneous 
Financial Campaign will be a 
demonstration of the solidarity 
of the Church. It will also be 
a demonstration of the interest 
of the citizens of the community 
in this program, which has so 
clearly demonstrated the fore¬ 
sight and statesmanship of the 
Church. Never again can the 
charge be made that the Church 
is short-sighted. Never again 
can the criticism be made that 
the Church is afraid to face 
its task.” 


Missionary News 
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CHURCH UNION IN INDtA.. 

Of those who feel that union 
is desirable and the idea of one 
United Church for India ought 
to be encouraged, many have 
written very fully of the dangers 
to be avoided:— 

(1) The opinion is strong 
that in any movement towards 
such an ideal it should not be 
forgotten that there ought to be 
a place for all races that may be 
in India and that it ought not 
to be confined to one race. The 
Church should be geographical 
and territorial but never racial. 

(2) Several have also stated 
their conviction that In striving 
for a nominally United Church 
for the whole of India, the 
detailed organization should not 
cover the whole of India. Dis¬ 
tance, language, expenses are 
all against it. “Mot a spectac¬ 
ular Church attempting to 
combine in one organization all 
parts of India, all loosely joined, 
without much reality, but one 
in which the language areas 
will be the basis of Church 
organization, and where the 
various churches within certain 
provinces will be joined effec¬ 
tively to present a united front 
in Christian warfare “—this is 
the ideal worth working for. 

(3) It is also asserted by 
many, with great force, that 
such a United Church, if con¬ 
summated, should be in com¬ 
munion with the churches of 
other lands in East and West. 
“We want a Christian Church/’ 
says a Wesleyan correspondent 
truly, “ that will embrace 
humanity and not he exclusively 
and narrowly national.” Or as 
an Anglican says: “Any 
movement which would urge 
Indian Christians to break away 


from their own Church connec¬ 
tion should be strongly dis¬ 
couraged.” We want to remain 
Catholic and not throw away all 
the experience of the Church 
iu all lands. We do not want 
to cut ourselves off from the 
great Protestant churches of the 
West. Another says: “I am 
heartily in sympathy with the 
idea of a United Church of 
Christ in India, provided that 
union is not purchased at the 
price of loss of communion with 
the churches of Christ in other 
lauds. 

(4) Unity by absorption is 
also strongly deprecated by 
everybody. Comprehension and 
not absorption ought to be the 
ideal aimed at. 

Is such a Union possible ? Is 
the idea of one United Church 
of India capable of realization? 
What are the difficulties in the 
way? 

Answers to these questions 
are also varied. Some frankly 
avow that while such a union 
is desirable it is not possible. 
“No national Church is possible 
as long as differences in doctrine 
exist,” says one. Several cor¬ 
respondents—some of them Ang¬ 
lican—say that the Anglican 
Church is the greatest obstacle! 
That is, of course, begging the 
question. We have to find a 
solution that will bring in the 
Anglican and the Truth that 
she stands for into the Church 
in India. One Congregational 
missionary for Bengal who 
advocates union but not absorp¬ 
tion, real union and not a mere 
federation, says: “It will have 
to be some form of episcopacy 
in order to bring In the weaker 
brethren.’’—From the proceed¬ 
ings of the sixth meeting of 
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the National Missionary Council, 
India, October 1919, in report of 
Committee on “Co-operation and 
unity, ” 

POSSIBILITY OP CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 

“Shall We Unite the Churches?" 
By Durant Drake, Ph.D.—“ The 
Biblical World,” March 1920. 

“We shall never unite on 
theology, that is clear. We 
ought not to unite on theology, 
lest we petrify thought and 
cramp its progress. We do not 
need to unite on theology, for 
differences in theology are com¬ 
patible with a common platform, 
a common program of duties. 
The hope for union lies now, 
not as it did for so long, in 
representing variations, but in 
making them non-essential. It 
lies in the possibility of an 
awakened realization of what a 
church, united in its hatred of 
evil, could accomplish, in a 
passion for the speedy coming 
of the Kingdom of God.” 

“There are two possibilities 
before us. One is that the 
denominations shall be kept and 
joined in a practical working 
union, mapping up and dividing 
up unoccupied territory, can¬ 


celing all needless churches, and 
working together for social 
service, missions, and educa¬ 
tional effort. On this plan 
everyone would join the nearest 
church, of whatever denomina¬ 
tion it might be, and the smaller 
communities would have but 
one community church, here, of 
one denomination and there of 
another. Such a working ar¬ 
rangement would quickly make 
denominational differences mean¬ 
ingless, and would probably be 
but a temporary step toward a 
completer union.” 

“ The other possibility is that 
in each overcburched community 
the congregations unite to form 
an undenominational church. 
This has the advantage that, for 
example, Episcopalians are not 
obliged to attend a Congrega¬ 
tional church, or vice versa; by 
a general surrender of labels no 
one will feel himself an alien 
in the common church home. 
Especially, the great masses of 
the “ unchurched ” who usually 
distrust denominational labels 
and particularisms, are more 
likely to be attracted, and the 
church more likely to be actual¬ 
ly as well as in theory a genuine 
reflection of the religious life of 
the whole community.” 


♦ 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


At the Metropolitan Con¬ 
ference held in New York, March 
1920, a majority of the speakers 
said:~Tbat a League of Churches 
will take the place and make 
unnecessary a League of Na¬ 
tions. 

A Survey Department on 
Temperance and Moral Welfare 
to study the use of narcotics 
in Asia and Africa has been 


authorized by the Executive 
Committee of the Inter-Church 
World Movement 

The Foochow Union Language 
School now has ten missionaries 
iu attendance who receive in¬ 
struction four hours a week. The 
teachers also are being helped 
along the lines of instruction. 
Both directors and pupils are 
enthusiastic over their work. 
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“The Korean Mission Field” 
of May 1920 contains an article 
on the forward movement of the 
Korean Church which indicates 
considerable renewal of reli¬ 
gious activity which is not, how¬ 
ever, confined to the Christian 
church as Buddhism is also in¬ 
creasingly active. 

The International Review of 
Missions . April 1920, contains 
an excellent article on “ Age¬ 
long Principles and Modern Life” 
by William Patou. The funda¬ 
mental principles of Jesus are 
shown to be :— 

(1) His Insistence on the su¬ 
preme value of personality. 

(2) The moral duty of un¬ 
wearied selfless service for 
our fellowmen. 

(3) Fellowship with God. 

The article will help to clarify 

thinking on the problem in¬ 
volved. 

Mr- William Taylor of the 
C. I. M. reports that in North¬ 
east Kiangsi there are 13 centra! 
stations and 60 out-stations, with 
a membership of over 3,000. Of 
the 70 paid Chinese workers, 18 
are wholly supported from Chi¬ 
nese funds aud 25 partly. Four 
years ago there were only four 
thus supported. 

Dr. Cornelius H. Patton in 
“ The Quarterly News Bulletin ” 
of the American Board says; 
“On account of the heavy addi¬ 
tional expenses arising from 
abnormal rates ot exchange in 
the Far East, the necessity of 
increasing salaries of missionaries 
and of native workers all over 
the world and to meet the infla¬ 
tion of cost in every department 
of work, it has been necessary 
to increase our appropriations by 
the sum of G. $305,000, for the 
year ending August 31, 1920. 


[June 

There were American, Eng¬ 
lish, Dutch, British, and Chinese 
workers in the Y. M. C. A. work 
for Chinese workers in France. 
During 1918, thirty-eight Chinese 
students and seventeen American 
Missionaries from America and 
China assisted in this work. 
These numbers were increased 
in 1919. There were in 1918, 
thirty-eight centres with twenty- 
three Chinese secretaries and 
twelve American secretaries serv¬ 
ing more than 70% of the Chinese 
labourers in France. 

Eight thousand pastors in at¬ 
tendance at a State Inter-Church 
World Movement Conference in 
Chicago, iu March 1920, passed 
resolutions asking that Bible 
reading be mandatory for Public 
Schools, This was in response 
to the action of the Board of 
Trustees of the Chicago Church 
Federation, which represented 
six hundred Protestant congre¬ 
gations, which had passed resolu¬ 
tions recommending that not 
fewer than ten verses from the 
Bible be read without comment 
daily at the opening session in 
Public Schools. 

We have been given a list of 
120 new periodicals started in 
China within the year from May 
5th, 1919. The titles of these 
alone indicate a wave of interest 
in new ideas. They are pub¬ 
lished all over China though in 
larger proportion in the East. 
Such titles as:—“Salvation of 
Nation Weekly.” “New So¬ 
ciety,” aud “Wakening the 
World” indicate a wide-awake 
interest and a new impulse of 
thought. They comprise:—1 
Sami-weekly, 38 Weeklies, 7 Bi¬ 
monthlies, 15 Semi-raotitblies, and 
38 Monthlies. 

In an article on the Church 
Union question in Korea pub- 
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lished in “The Koreau Mission 
Field” May 1920, Mr. Harry 
A. Rhodes gives the reason why 
the sentiment for Church union 
is behindhand in Korea. It is 
due to increased stress on de¬ 
nominational interest. As a re¬ 
sult various co-operative organi¬ 
zations, such as the Christian 
literature Society, are working 
under severe handicaps. This is 
due more to the overshadowing 
presence of 400 missionaries who 
are deuominationalists, than 
to conditions in Korea or the 
natural aptitudes of Korean 
Christians. 

The Natioual Association of 
Vocational Education of China 
was organized in 1917; three 
secretaries now give full time to 
its work which is under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Huang Yen Pei and 
Dr. Moulin Chang. It has 125 
life members who pay $200; 275 
special members who pay $20 
annually; and 1,304 ordinary 
members who pay $2 a year. 
Its most strenuous piece of work 
is the Vocational School at the 
South Gate, Shanghai. Here, 
in less than two years, more than 
$60,000 has been invested. Any¬ 
thing that can be controlled by 


the students in the school is left 
to them. Similar schools are 
planned for Soochow, Wuhu, 
Nantung, Swatow, Szechwan, etc. 

The International Review of 
Missions , April 1920, contains 
a most discriminating article on 
* f The Inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment ; its Possibilities and Prob¬ 
lems," by J. H. Oldham. He 
poiuts out that the Budget of 
this movement provides for a 
missionary income four or five 
times as much as before. He 
discusses the chief danger of the 
movement, viz.:—its tendency 
to be dominated by the financial 
objective. He seems to think 
that the movement might be 
taken as an attempt to ameri- 
canize the World. He says : 
“The World is not willing to be 
araericanized any more than it 
is willing to be anglicized or 
germanized.” The article will 
help to an understanding of the 
inwardness of this great move¬ 
ment. Industrial and Social 
Problems are clamouring for at¬ 
tention on the part of Christian 
forces. Modern life is demand¬ 
ing that Christianity solve its 
present as well as its future 
problems. 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

February : 

10th, at Taiynanfu, Shansi, to Rev. 
and Mrs. T. E. Lower, a son 

(Edmund Stanley). 

March : 

31st, at Santa Cruz, California, to 
Mrs. Louise Colby (nie Louise Stotts) 
a daughter (Virginia Louise). 


April : 

3rd, at Paotingfu, Chi., to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. K. Whallon, P.N., a son 
(Harold Des Brisay). 

ARRIVALS. 

April: 

i6th, Mrs. E. K. Mason (ret.), In¬ 
dependent ; Rev. and Mrs. Surtees, 
M.C.C. (ret.). 

25th, Mr. and Mrs. C, H. McCloy 
(Y.M.C.A.) and family (ret.) ; Rev. 
and Rlrs. H.D. Taylor, C.M.M., new 
for Szechwan; Dr. and Mrs. Clark, 
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new for Szechwan; Dr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Cos and family, 
for Kuling, 

28th, Rev, Lewis Hodous (ret.), 
Kennedy School of Missions. 

29th, Rev. and Mrs. T. S, Knecht, 
U.E., and family (ret.). 

May : 

1st, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Coates, 
and 3 children, from England. 
3rd, Rev. and Mrs. E.T.P. Scholes, 
W.M.M.S. (ret.). 

7th, Dr. and Mrs. Westman, Rev. 
and Mrs. Holmgren, Rev. G. Oster- 
lin, Miss W. Stenfelh; all new for 
Swedish Ch. Mission, Honan. 

8th, Dr. Carey Svveeb (ret.), Hang¬ 
chow ; Rev. R. N. and Mrs. Walker, 
C.I.M. 

13th, Miss Florence Shock, for 
Peking; Miss Anna Ziese for Taiyu* 
anfn ; Dr. and Mrs, R. W. E. Spring, 
U.E., new for Hunan; Rev, H.O. 
Jnhl, Danish Missionary Society, new 
for Manchuria, 

17th, Mr. Win, Worth, P.S. (ret.), 
Kiangyin; Miss Lily Woods (ret.); 
Miss Addie Sloan (ret.), P.S. 

2ist, Mrs. S. Gedge and children 
(ret.), W.M.M.S.; Mrs. C. Dempsey 
and child (ret.), W.M.M.S. 

DEPARTURES 

April : 

24th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
H,B. Belcher, A.B.C.F.M., and chil¬ 
dren ; Mrs. Belcher, Seur. 

26th, from Hongkong, Mr. Richard 
H. Ritter. 


29th, for Germany, Mrs. A. Wack 
witz, Misses M. Beschnidt, M. Vase!, 

E. Dorst, and F. Paul; all C.I.M. 

May : 

5th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. P.H. 
Nelson and children, C.I.M. 

7tl>, for England, Rev. G. W. and 
Mrs, Sheppard, U.M.C., and family. 

8th, For U.S.A. Rev. G. Lovell, 
Dr. E. D. Vanderburgh and family, 
P. N.; Miss M. D. Warfield, Yale 
Mission, Hunan, 

9th, for Canada, Rev. E. W. and 
Mrs. Wallace, and child; 

Dr. Win. McClure, P.C.C.; Mr. C.W. 
Harvey and Mr. and Mrs. F.S. Brock¬ 
man, Y.M.C.A. For England, Dr. H. 

L. and Mrs. Parry and daughter. Rev. 

F. S, and Mrs. Joyce and daughter, Mr. 
P.A. and Mrs. Bruce and 3 children, 
Mr. H. G. McMaking, C.I.M. For 
U.S.A. Mrs. Samuel R. Clark, C.I.M, 
For Sweden, Miss E. B, Thornblad, 
C.I.M. 

loth, For U.S.A., Miss Theodora 
Culver, P.N. 

I2tli, Rev. and Mrs. E.C. Nickalls, 
B.M.S., for England. 

17th, for Australia, Mr. H. E. and 
Mrs. Ledgard and child, and Miss 

M. G. Bailey, C.I.M. 

22nd, For U.S.A. Rev. J, W. and 
Mrs. Paxton and child, P.S. 

26th, for Norway, via America, 
Rev. K. L. Reichelt, Mrs. Anna Rei- 
chelt and Master Reichelt, Deacon 
M. 0 . Havstadt, Mrs. J. Havstadt and 
2 children. All N, M. S. 
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Mr. Chen Tu-seu is a well-known and progressive scholar 
and thinker. His article gives an insight into the attitude of the 
best informed scholars of New China towards Christianity. The 
article, which Is bere translated, appeared in the March Number 
(1920) of “Ta Jeuuesse.” The translator, Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, is a 
Professor in St. John’s University, Shanghai, and is connected with 
the Chung Hua Sheng Rung Hui. 
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since 1915. He is at present the head Chinese Student Secretary. 
He is a graduate of the Customs College, Peking, 

Mr. Chiu Cnr Tkk has been a preacher and pastor in the 
Amoy district for forty-six years. He left a growing church in 
Amoy to take up a country field where for twenty-five years he 
did real missionary pioneer work. The article, which we have been 
compelled to reduce a little, was given as an address at the 1919 
Amoy Pastors’ and Preachers’ Conference. 

Rev. F. C. H. Dreykr has been working with the C. I. M. in 
Shansi for twenty-five years. During fifteen years of this time he 
was engaged in evangelistic and pastoral work. For the last ten 
years he has been in the Bible Institute at Hungtung. 

Francis C. M. Wei, M.A., is connected with the American 
Church Mission and from 1911-1918 he was a member of the Boone 
University Faculty. He is now doing graduate study at Harvard 
University, where he wrote this article as a Thesis under and with 
the endorsement of Professor George F. Moore. 

Rev. K. U. Rsichrlt, who has been in China seventeen years, 
is a member of the Norwegian Missionary Society, He has been 
connected with evangelistic and educational work, For seven years 
he has taught Exegesis, Homiletics, and Greek at the Union 
Theological Seminary, Shekow. He has produced a number of 
theological text-books. 

Richard H. Ritter has been connected with the Princeton 
University Center in Peking. For the last two years he has been 
engaged in War Work among the Chinese in Siberia. 
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Editorial 

There are many signs of renewed religious 
TReliflious IRevtvale act j v j t y china. Dr. Chen Huan-cheng 

5u started a Confucian Society several years 

ago. This movement amounted to a Confucian revival though 
it is not now very active. Yet the humanistic ethics of Con¬ 
fucius are being linked up with modern ideas from the West. 
The [pj H has branches all over the land and expresses 
this combination of Confucian and modern ideas. The activities 
of Governor Yen in Shansi are another evidence of the renewed 
influence of Conlucian Humanism. His attempt to show that 
Coufuciauism does not overlook God is interesting. 

Buddhism is also showing considerable signs of awakening. 
Two new Buddhist magazines began publication this year. 
One, “ New Buddhism ” ($? # gc), is published in Ningpo; the 
other, “The Sound of the Tide” M fjf)> is published ill 
Hangchow. The characters on the cover of the first three 
numbers of the latter paper were written by ex-President Hi 
Yuan Hung, Mr. Chang Chien, and the Governor of Yunnan 
respectively. The first number contains a plan for a new 
Buddhist ceutre, which looks like an institutional church on a 
large scale; and at least a third of the number deals with the 
Buddhist Church Year Book of 76 pages, called 
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Both these publications are written in the national language 
and have articles by returned students. 

The Military Governor of Yunnan has recently sent to 
Eastern Chekiang for two Buddhists to go there and propagate 
Buddhism. Two abbots, one from Ningpo and one from Putu, 
have already arrived in Yunnan. One Monastery in Kansu 
has ordained 1,000 Buddhist monks in a year. In the Yangtze 
Valley many temples are being built and repaired. Literature 
is also being produced. Many members of the student class are 
now joining the ranks of the Buddhists. The full effect of 
these revivals cannot be foretold. That they will change the 
situation with regard to Christianity is self-evident. 

* * * 


_ _ Most of the articles iu this issue indicate 

ptoacb to ffiuMbtsm. “ ew . menta ! activit y on of clli " ese 

thinkers with regard to Christianity. Al¬ 
ready the Christian forces are responding iu some measure to the 
new religious situation now emerging. Rev. Lewis Hodous of 
the School of Missions, Hartford Theological Seminary, is now 
in China studying these new religious developments. We hope 
to publish some of the results of his investigations later. The 
Buddhists are to receive special attention. The China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee at its last meeting appointed a Special 
Committee on Work among Buddhists. This Committee arose 
out of the interest aroused through the work of the Rev. K. L. 
Reichelt, whose plans for a special Buddhist Institute are 
being published in this issue. Mr. Reichelt has been led to 
devote his whole time to work among the Buddhists in a some¬ 
what remarkable way. His article describes what is in effect 
a unique experience. It is an instance of the understanding 
Christian spirit securing response from the best Buddhist spirit. 
The Christian brotherhood of which he speaks has a peculiar 
significance at this time when we are trying to find new 
approaches to this old problem. Kuan Tu, the ex-monk of 
whom he speaks, expects to study in preparation for this work 
while Mr. Reichelt is on furlough. Of necessity some of the 
details in this attempt to win Buddhists are still a little vague ; 
only actual experiments will finally solve them. 

While he is at home Mr. Reichelt hopes to secure assis¬ 
tance for the founding of this Institute. Mr. Reichelt and his 
Buddhist friends have hold of a great idea and have seen a 
great vision. They are starting this work at the most opportune 
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time. Those who desire iu any way to assist in establishing 
this proposed Institute may correspond with the Editor. We 
believe that a movement like this will help win for Christ 
many who might otherwise be less than satisfied in Buddhism. 

* ^ * 


“ THew Demands on 
/BMoetonartes.” 


One of the effects of the war is to bring 
to the front the higher standards for mis¬ 
sionaries which have for some years been 
emerging. Out of the bigger opportunities for missions is 
growing the demand for better preparation of its missionaries. 

Chapter XVI of “ The Missionary Outlook in the Eight of 
the War,’/ a book recently published by the “Committee on 
the War and the Religious Outlook,” deals specifically with 
this topic. All that missionaries had and were in the past and 
more is demanded of present-day missionaries, for they are to 
leaven the life of the nations with a “true Christian spirit.” 
The chief emphasis on the qualifications of future missionaries 
is laid on their personality. They must have (i) “An Interna¬ 
tional Mind ,” They must be able to measure up to the 
highest ideals. The provincial spirit cannot fully sense the 
magnitude of present-day opportunities for service. The larger 
opportunities demand a larger spirit. Then there must be 
(2) “ A Sense of Brotherhood" Men everywhere are moved 
by a desire for self-expression that will no longer brook as¬ 
sumptions of racial, intellectual, or spiritual superiority. Those 
who profess the Fatherhood op God must practise the 
Brotherhood of Man. We dare not claim God as our Father 
in a loud voice and man our brother iu a whisper. Christian 
missionaries must be bigger than race or sect. To be of the 
greatest help they must have (3) “ A Socialised Outlook 
They must work for the regeneration of society as well as for 
individuals: they must know how to put regenerated individuals 
at work for society. Their ideal must be not a favoured group 
of individual Christians but a truly Christian society. They 
must work “to save families, communities, regions, and 
nations.” They dare not work to save individuals alone and 
leave the mass of individuals to go to the dogs. For this there 
will be necessary (4) “ A Disposition toward Co-operation 
He who can only work when left alone is an anachronism. If 
there is union with God there will be ability to unite with 
others in doing the work of God. It is no longer possible to 
give individuals or denominations all the room they imagine 
they must have. The genuine successes of others must mean 
as much to them as their own ; if not they have less than their 
full quota of Christian spirit. Above all, they must have (5) 
“ A Message with a clearly Christocentric Emphasis “ The 
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Gospel in its simplicity is the Gospel that saves. Not theology, 
but Jesus brings the world to real repentance.” “He who 
knows Jesus Christ, knows God, duty, and destiny.” 

Hast there must be (6) “ A Friendly Appreciation of the 
Vital Truths in Non-Christian Thinking and Literature?' 
Truth is never hurt by truth. Truth can only have one source. 
To search for and recognize it in mission fields is essential to 
creating that friendliness which will make possible a hearing 
of the additional message of Christianity. To intentionally 
ignore the best in the life of a people gives an impression of 
that sense of superiority which the modern world can no longer 
brook. To win their friendliness and sympathy is to work with 
them for the better things the missionary has come to give. 

Thus the modern missionary must promote and live up to 
the best ideals of the present life as well as point and lead the 
way to a future one. Those of us who are already on the field 
should be stimulated to use every opportunity to improve our¬ 
selves. The missionary who thinks he has nothing more to 
learn is the one least qualified to be an efficient missionary in 
the modem world. 


* * * 

Gbe ®rtstnalttg ori S ins , tlie art > » literature, laws, and 

of Gbhta religious of existing nations in the West can be 
traced back to some extra-national source. 
Many of the names used in connection with Christian activities 
have pagan associations. It is a good check on our Western 
pride of race and achievement to remember that as far as we 
know China is original in those things in which to a large 
extent we are copyists even though we have improved upon 
them. China has outlasted many nations and peoples whose 
origin was contemporaneous with hers. As a unified people 
she is original in the length of the history behind her. In art, 
she has sought to express her own culture and can only be 
judged by her own standards. The delicate traceries of 
festooned gorges, many bronze and jade antiques, her spiritual 
aspirations as recorded in poetry and literature, her high 
conceptions of the “Princely Man” as the social leader and 
highest social product, were developed in no school but her 
own. She has, it is true, also assimilated much that has come 
in from the outside 5 even in this there is a hint of originality 
in the ease and thoroughness with which it is done. Yet her 
own character, aspirations, and achievements stand out above 
all these assimilations. The highest forms of her religious life 
are her own, as also the terms with which she sought to express 
the musings of her sages about God. It is because these canuot 
be studied comparatively that they offer a peculiar difficulty to 
those who academically valuate them on the basis of the 
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contents of Western terms for the same concepts. Has this 
power of origination been lost? It is undoubtedly quiescent 
But when China thinks more in terms of the universal through 
response to the Supreme Revelation of God she will make 
additional contributions to the life and thought of the world 
that will be as distinctly her own as any of those of the past ? 
The opportunity of world service now looming up will waken 
her drowsy soul. 

* * * 


Cbe jit mil, a. m. 

■National Convention 


“Thk most significant of all the great 
religious gatherings I have seen during 
eighteen years,” With these words Charles 


W. Gilkey, a man of wide experience in religious conventions, 
begins a short report in “The Baptist,” May i, 1920, on 
the recent National Convention of the Y. W. C. A., held in 
Cleveland in April 1920, The “significance” seems to lie in 
the freedom of spirit manifested. Judging from this report the 
leaders of this Convention gauged the needs of its delegates 
better than the leaders of the Student Volunteer Convention 
did. The outstanding problem of this Convention was the basis 
of membership of Student Associations. In a final vote of 1,320 
to 210 it was decided that a definite personal confession of 
Christian faith should be a sufficient qualification for active 
membership as over against the present requirement of Church 
membership. The freedom of the minority is still maintained 
in that it is still possible for Student Associations which desire 
to do so to maintain the old qualification of membership. Mr. 
Gilkey said that this expressed the trust of the Convention in 
the Christian youth it represented. He interprets this over¬ 
whelming vote as meaning that the essence of Christianity 
“does not consist in a theological dogma or an ecclesiastical 
status, but in a personal purpose to follow Christ and to serve 
one’s fellows in His spirit—and in the growing life and deepen¬ 
ing experience to which that purpose inevitably leads.” 
Throughout the discussion a deep spirit of loyalty to Christ and 
the Church was evident. The spirit of the Convention 
expressed itself in adopting as its own “The Social Ideals of 
the Churches” as expressed by the Federal Council, and 
accepted the responsibility of taking its part in righting the 
wrongs of the social order. Above all, the writer feels that 
this Convention discovered the secret of religious association by 
achieving a large measure of self-determination, together with 
a visible unity of the spirit. “ The Cleveland Convention,” he 
says, “has discovered anew the real spirit of Christian unity.” 
The principles of Jesus were pushed to their logical conclusion. 
This Convention as it will affect students will also register its 
influence upon future missionary work. 
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promotion of Jnterceesfon 


Milton T. Stauffer. 

AND THIS IS THE CONFIDENCE THAT WE HAVE IN HIM, THAT, IF WE 
ASK ANYTHING ACCORDING TO RIS WILL, HE HEARETH US: AND IF WE 
KNOW THAT HE HEAR U 9 , WHATSOEVER WE ASK, WE KNOW THAT WE HAVE 
THE PETITIONS THAT WE DESIRED OF HIM. I John VH4, 15. 

SUMMER CONFERENCE CENTERS. 



At how many of these centers will you be present this summer in the 
spirit of prayer ? Underline them. Add other conference centers not indicated 
on this map. Write in the names of speakers. They need your prayers. Make 
a list of the delegates, particularly Chinese delegates, whom you wish especi¬ 
ally to remember. Then cut out this map and slip it into your Bible as a 
daily prayer reminder. 

These Conferences are the most important subjects for prayer this sum¬ 
mer. Their spiritual possibilities are tremendous. Here is our opportunity. 
Prayer is a stewardship,—a trust administered by one person in behalf of 
another. Will we be faithful in this stewardship? Prayer is an investment. 
How great will our investment be in these summer conferences ? 













Contributed Articles 


1 f t H ^ i A 

Christianity and the Chinese People 

MR. CHEN TU-SETJ (ft ffl # B 1 ?) 
(Translated by Y. Y. TSU) 


Christianity has been in China for four or five 
hundred years. Although we cannot say that all followers 
are so from conviction, yet of followers from conviction 
there must be many. Hence certain weighty social questions 
have arisen therefrom. Hitherto we have regarded Christianity 
as a kind of superstitious religion and as having no significant 
relationship with our lives, and so we have not deemed it 
worth while to study it or to treat it as a serious social question. 
We have, as a result of our neglect, reaped certain troublesome 
diplomatic and social effects from the coming of Christianity, 
instead of any positive spiritual benefit. If we continue to 
regaid this religion in the old way, and think that our owu 
sacred religion (Confucianism) will surely be able to exterminate 
it in time, then we shall continue to reap the evil effects instead 
of the benefit. Christianity has become an influential factor in 
the spiritual life of our people and indirectly also in our 
material life. Our owu sacred religion is perhaps in no position 
to deal with it, and certainly no mere hoisting up of the 
sign-board of our owu religion can hope to exterminate it. 
And so, in my opinion, the rational attitude toward Christianity 
is to treat it seriously and study it as a subject of great social 
significance. I hope we shall not continue to talk about it with 
closed eyes as in the past. 

(2) During the Middle Ages, Christians persecuted scientific 
and liberal thinkers. Such wrong policy we cannot but 
condemn. But at the same time we should ask ourselves where 
European civilization came from? One source is Greece. 

Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 


W ^"“"THEN a large section of a community believes in a 
certain thing, there must be a good reason for the 
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The other is Christianity. At present, the natural sciences 
have made wonderful progress and certain theological teachings 
of Christianity, like Creation, the Trinity, and miracles, have 
lost their force, and the ordinary person thereby concludes that 
Christianity is refuted. My idea is that Christianity is the 
religion of love, and unless we accept the doctrine of Nietzsche 
condemning the love of fellowmen, then we cannot lightly say 
that we have done with the Christian religion. The root 
teaching of Christianity is faith and love, and its other teachings 
are branches and leaves. Even the Old Testament emphasizes 
this as, e. g., Genesis 9. 5-6. 

(3) There are various reasons why our people do not accept 
Christianity: (a) the Christian Church is looked down upon 
on account of the presence of insincere followers; (< h ) on 
account of diplomatic troubles arising out of Christian missions 
some people hate it; ( c ) our reverence for our own sages ; (d) 
the aristocratic tradition of our Classics; Confucius and 
Mencius dealt with kings and nobles, while the Bible tells of 
Jesus aud fishermen and publicans ; (e) our anti-foreign spirit ; 
(/) ill-feeling due to conflicts between Christians and non- 
Christians ; (g) antagonism of ancestor-worship; (h) literary 
inferiority of the Bible compared with the Classics ; (i) ignor¬ 
ance ; (/) suspicion roused by mystic practices of Catholics. 
Frankly speaking, for the most part we ourselves have been 
in the wrong. Foreigners may have been in the wrong also on 
one or two poiuts, but they have already remedied their faults. 
I hope that they will make uo further mistakes, but will follow 
conscientiously the last instruction of Jesus, as recorded in the 
last two verses of Matthew’s Gospel. As to ourselves, we look 
back with regret upon our blundering attitude in the past. 
Now that we have better understanding, I hope our scholars 
will study this religion with impartial minds. 

(4) Our attitude toward Christianity should not merely be 
one of superficial understanding, with a view to removing cause 
for future trouble, but one of deep-seated appreciation. We 
should try to cultivate the lofty and majestic character of Jesus 
and imbue our very blood with his warm sympathetic spirit. 
In this way, we shall be saved from the pit of chilly 
indifference, darkness, and filth, into which we have fallen. 

[ Next, Mr. Chen discusses the difference in essence between 
Chinese and occidental civilization. According to his analysis, 
Chinese civilization is methodological, rationalistic, speculative, and 
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lacks driving force, due to failure to give due recognition to the emo¬ 
tional side of human nature and to cultivate it. On the other hand, 
occidental civilization is highly dynamic, on account of the influence 
of Greek estheticism and Christian religion. For this reason we have 
lofty ethical teachings, concerning loyalty, filial piety, virtue, etc., but 
feeble moral stamina. This leads him to the study of Christianity 
and especially the personality of Jesus Christ. To supply what is 
lacking in our national civilization, Mr. Chen proposes the adoption 
of Christian moral education on the part of our people based upon 
the life and teaching of Jesus Christ.—Translator.] 

(5) We should appreciate the power of our emotional 
nature, but at the same time we should not forget that it is 
blind and irrational. Mere knowledge is not to be relied 
upon, but we should not throw knowledge away. In walking, 
we depend upon the muscular power of our legs, but we need 
our eye-sight to guide us. In the same way, our emotional 
nature supplies us the motor power of life, but our knowledge 
is the guide. 

The doctrines of Creation, Trinity, and miracles, are mostly 
traditions of the past, which have been nullified by the historical 
and physical sciences. We should discard the old beliefs and 
search for new ones. What are the new beliefs ? They are 
embodied in Jesus’ wonderful personality. 

Not only are we to discard the old traditions, but also to 
remember that the existing theologies and ecclesiastical rituals 
are insignificant as compared with the personality of Jesus. 
Jesus said, u Here, however, I tell you, there is something 
greater than the temple” (Matthew 12.6). “I desire mercy 
and not sacrifice” {ibid 12,7). 

The Jews killed Jesus because He had said, “I am able 
to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in three days” 
(ibid 26.61). What we should worship is not the visible 
temple, which was built in 46 years (John 2.20), but that 
which Jesus built in the heart in three days, greater than the 
temple. We need not seek aid in any theology or put trust in 
any ritualism, or join any particular denomination. We go 
direct to Jesus and knock at His door and ask that His lofty and 
magnificent character and His warm sympathetic spirit may be 
united with us as one. He said, “ Ask and your prayer shall 
be granted ; search, and you shall find ; knock, and the door 
shall be opened to you” (Matt. 7.7). 

(6) What kind of character and spirit does Jesus teach ? 
(a) An exalted spirit of sacrifice : 
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“I am the Living Bread that has come down from 
Heaven, If any one eats of this Bread, he will live for ever; 
and the Bread that I shall give is my flesh ” (John 6.51). 

“For my flesh is true food, and my blood true drink” 
{ibid 6.55). 

“He who takes my flesh for his food, and drinks my 
blood, remains united to me, and I to him ” ( ibid 6.56). 

“He who loves father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me ; and he who loves son or daughter more than me 
is not worthy of me ” (Matthew 10. 37). 

“ And the man who does not take his cross and follow in 
my steps is not worthy of me ” ( ibid 10.38). 

“For whoever wishes to save his life will lose it, and 
whoever, for my sake, loses his life shall find it” (Matt. 16.25) 

Before his death, Jesus knew that one of his twelve 
disciples was going to betray him, and he lifted the cup and said 
to them: “Drink from it, all of you; for this is my blood 
which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins.” 
(Matt. 26.27,28). 

(&) The spirit of forgiveness : 

“For, if you forgive others their offences, your heavenly 
Father will forgive you also” (Matt. 6.14). 

“Repentance for forgiveness of sins should be proclaimed 
ou his authority to all nations—beginning at Jerusalem ” 
(Luke 24. 47 )- 

“There is rejoicing in the presence of God’s angels over 
one outcast that repents ” (Luke 15. 10). 

“I tell you, her sins, many as they are, have been 
pardoned because she has loved greatly; but one who has little 
pardoned him, loves but little ” (Luke 7.47). 

“ There will be more rejoicing in Heaven over one outcast 
that repents, than over ninety-nine religious men, who have no 
need to repent” (Luke 15.7). 

“You have heard that it was said —‘ Thou shall love thy 
neighbor and hate thy enemy. ’ I, however, say to you—Love 
your enemies, and pray for those who persecute you, that you 
may become Sons of your Father who is in Heaven ; for He 
causes His suu to rise upon bad and good alike, and sends 
rain upon the righteous and upon the unrighteous” (Matt. 
5 - 43 - 45 )- 

“ You must not resist wrong ; but, if any one strikes you 
on the right cheek, turn the other to him also ; and when any 
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one wants to go to law with you, to take your coat, let him 
have your cloak as well ” (Matt, 5. 39-40). 

“I did not coine to call the religious, but the outcast” 
(Matt. 9.13). 

(c) The spirit of love and brotherliness : 

“ The blind recover their sight and the lame walk, the lepers 
are made clean and the deaf hear, the dead, too, are raised 
to life, and the Good News is told to the poor ” (Matt, 11,5). 

“Honour thy father and thy mother and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt. 19.19). 

u Go and sell your property, and give to the poor, and you 
shall have wealth in Heaven ” (Matt, 19.21). 

“ It is easier for a camel to get through a needle’s eye than 
fora rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven” (Matt. 19.24)* 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the great 
first commandment. The second, which is like it, is this— 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thou dost thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets ” 
(Matt. 22.37-40). 

“ Love one another; love one another as I have loved you. 

(John 13.34)- 

“This poor widow has put in more than all the others for 
every one else here put in something from what he had to 
spare, while she, in her need, has put in all she had to live 
upon ” (Luke 21.3,4). 

The Pharisees and scholars ridiculed Jesus for eating with 
publicans and sinners. Jesus replied: “What man among 
you who has a hundred sheep, and has lost one of them, does 
not leave the ninety-nine out in the open country, and go after 
the lost sheep till he finds it? And when he has found it, he 
puts it on his shoulders rejoicing; and on reaching home, he 
calls his friends and liis neighbors together, and says, ‘ Come 
and rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost.’ 
So I tell you, there will be more rejoicing in Heaven over one 
outcast that jepents, than over ninety-nine religious men, who 
have no need to repent” (Luke 15.1-7). 

This is the character and the spirit that Jesus teaches. 
It is the fundamental Christian teaching. Aside from the 
character and spirit of Jesus, we know no other Christian 
doctrine. Such fundamental teaching has not been destroyed 
by science, and never will be. 
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(7) Jesus said, u Every one that listens to this teaching of 
mine and does not act upon it may be compared to a foolish 
man who built his house on the sand. The rain poured down, 
the rivers rose, the winds blew and struck that house, and it 
fell; and great was its downfall ” (Matt. 7.26,27). 

Are the Christians of the world all like the foolish man or 
not ? We need not speak about those who look upon preaching 
as a means of livelihood. In every country there are many 
professed Christians. Why do they not oppose the unchristian 
acts of militarists and the moneyed ? And why do they, 
instead, connive at the injustices practised by them? They see 
the ‘House of Prayer for all the nations’ turned into 4 a den 
of robbers/ and are indifferent. They hold tenaciously to 
frivolous traditions as if they were the weightiest doctrines. 
In my view, these foolish men, and not the anti-Christian 
scientists, are the real destroyers of Christianity. The respon¬ 
sibility for its destruction should be on their shoulders. 

What is the condition of Christianity in China? I fear 
that so-called “ rice-Christians 55 are still numerous. 

Our greatest fear is that politicians, now-a-days, are trying 
to make use of Christianity for their own purposes. They raise 
such catch-phrases as “Christianity to save the country” to 
oppose a neighboring country. They have forgotten that Jesus 
came not to save a country, but to save the entire human race 
for eternal life. They have forgotten that Jesus teaches us to 
love our neighbor as ourselves. They have forgotten Jesus’ 
command to love our enemies, and to pray for our persecutors. 
They attack communism as “the greatest evil of the future,” 
and “the doctrine of chaos.” They have forgotten that 
Christianity is the Good News of the poor, and Jesus is the 
friend of the poor. 
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The Christian Renaissance* 

HSU PAO CH’lEN 

“renaissance” I mean “an attitude of dissatisfaction 
K towards the imperfection of the present order of thiugs, 
** in order to realise better things in the future,” as 
Dr. Hu Slut has so ably put it in one of his articles. 
Then, Renaissance is a movement in the realm of thought, a 
mental process or phenomenon, characterised bv criticism and 
dissatisfaction on the one hand, and reconstruction on the 
other. As “thought is the mother of action,” so “Renais¬ 
sance ” is a necessary instrumentality, through which great 
changes in life are wrought. 

Since “May the 4th,” last year, everybody in China has 
seen, with mixed amazement and joy, two new movements, 
namely the patriotic movement and the Renaissance movement. 
At first people suspected that the so called patriotic movement 
was instigated by a certain political party, but time has 
sufficiently proved that it goes much deeper than that. The 
explanation is this :—The great changes that are taking place 
the world over, and the Renaissance movement that was started 
in China about three years ago, have sown the seed which, in 
its due season, has sprung up. There are now 260 different 
kinds of new periodicals in the colloquial to be found iii the 
book market ; the figure is certainly indicative of the influence 
that the popular Renaissance movement is exerting. 

These two popular movements in China have within a 
short space of time achieved a great result, and their influence 
is being felt one way or another by everybody. They have 
aroused a new sense of patriotism on the part of the citizens 
of the Chinese Republic, and to-day many young men are 
ready to fight, and, if necessary, to die for their country and 
for the ideal that they hold. The far-reaching influence of 
these popular movements has inevitably caused the Christians 
in China to pause and think. Why is it that Christianity—a 
religion which we claim to be identical with truth and power, 
with its hundred years’ prestige in China, and its four hundred 
thousand adherents—could not do what the popular movements 
have just done? What is wrong with Christianity? Is it 

*A paper read at the meeting of International Christian Fellowship, 
Peking, 12/5/20. 
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Christ? No, it can not be. Is it the Christians? Well, the 
Christian people of China are certainly as patriotic—if not more 
so—than the leaders of the Renaissance movement. We, as 
Christians, feel that we have a very important part to play 
in the salvation of the nation. What, then, is the difficulty? 
One chief difficulty is the division in the church and its lack of 
a united front. “Divided we fall, united we stand.” The 
“China for Christ Movement” was launched with that in view 
last December at Shanghai. Side by side with the “China 
for Christ Movement,” evidences can be seen everywhere that 
a corresponding new thought movement has been conceived in 
the mind of Christians and will soon be born. 

In Peking, as early as January 28th, an informal meeting 
was called to discuss the subject “ What should be our attitude 
towards the popular Renaissance movement which in the main 
is agnostic and anti-Christian ? ” The meeting was attended 
by several prominent Christian leaders, both foreign and 
Chinese, and as a result of the meeting an apologetic group 
was formed. The group is carrying on four kinds of activities, 
namely, publishing a monthly paper called “The Life” for 
students, giving lectures to student groups, collecting materials 
that have an apologetic bearing, and arranging conferences for 
Christians, as well as for Christians and non-Christians. An 
informal conference was held 011 March 14th at Wofossu. The 
meeting was attended by Mr. Tsai Yuan Pai, the Chancellor of 
the Peking Government University, Mr. Hu Shu and Mr. 
Chiang Meng-ling, all popular leaders in the new moment in 
China, and was characterised by a spirit of frankness. Ouly 
recently, the group has decided to send out a questionnaire 
on this Christian Renaissance containing, in my estimation, 
questions that should be thought through by every Christian. 

Is it really necessary to start such a Christian Renaissance 
Movement? Are Christians ready for such a movement? Will 
such a movement do more harm than good ? These and other 
questions might be asked in this connection. My answer is 
this *. that no matter whether Christians are ready or not, such 
a new movement is bound to come; not only that, this move¬ 
ment can not be confined to any one city and is bound to 
become nation-wide. Two things make such a movement 
inevitable, namely, the demand of the age, aud the awakening 
inside the church. Leaders of the new popular movement say 
that the conflict between religion and science is an everlasting 
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and therefore irreconcilable one, that religion is a retarding 
force in human progress, and that Christianity, being the most 
influential, is therefore the worst enemy to civilization. 
Whether these charges are the result of misuudertanding and 
prejudice, or not, it is up to us Christians to make our case. 
Others think that Christianity after all may not be a super¬ 
stitious religion, and are beginning to turn their attention to 
it. Whether these humble and thirsty non-Christians will ever 
get satisfaction in Christianity, also is up to us. As to the 
question whether such a movement is going to do more harm 
than good, that again rests with us. People often think that 
appreciation and criticism are two conflicting attitudes, but in 
fact, they are not. Criticism, made iii a constructive spirit 
and received by a sympathetic mind, is often most wholesome 
and profitable. We Christians need to examine fearlessly into 
the state of things regarding our own Christian life as well as 
the life of the church in general. So if we promote and guide 
this new movement courageously and carefully, it is not going 
to be difficult to enlist sympathy and support. 

Now, let us ask, along what direction is such a movement 
tending? What are some of the problems that it wants to 
raise, and what reforms or changes does it want to effect. 
Before answering this question, however, I wish to say a 
word of appreciation about the Christian work in China in the 
past century, because it is only with a genuine spirit of 
appreciation of what Christianity lias done in the past, and a 
strong desire to see Christianity take a still larger place in the 
life of the nation in the future, that such a paper as this is 
justified. In spite of the fact that there are many places 
where reforms are necessary in the Christian Church, the 
church nevertheless is the most influential organization for 
good in China. Missionaries, from the early pioneers down, 
have set a good example of self-sacrifice, suffering, patience, 
aud love through their work and life. The Boxers of 1900 
were not strong enough to kill off the rising Church. To-day, 
wherever the church is established, the glad tidings are 
preached, hospitals and schools are opened, lives are saved, and 
strong and capable personalities are produced. The following 
ate some well-known examples. In General Feng Yu Hsiang’s 
army, five out of eight thousand soldiers are reported to have 
become Christians, and his army, though small, can well be 
considered as a model Christian army. The one that stands 
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foremost in the list of statesmen that every Chinese can be 
proud of is Mr. C. T. Wang, a Christian. Mr. Chang Po-ling, 
through his service to young men, is perhaps doing as much as 
any educator can do. Two or three years ago, when the flood 
was on, the church was entrusted by the government to take 
an active part in the flood relief work. And so I might go on 
mentioning things that Christianity has done for China. But 
I am fully aware that by so doing, my paper will not be one on 
“ Christian Renaissance” because an attitude of criticism is 
one of the chief characteristics of the Renaissance movement. 
So, then, let us turn to the main subject at hand. 

Our first question is what is wrong with the Christians, 
you and myself included, in China ? Well, Christians in 
China may be divided into four classes. The first class is the 
missionaries. A certain amount of autocracy still exists among 
them, that is, sometimes, a missionary thinks he is the mission 
or the Church. A simple lesson on democracy is still to be 
learned, it seems to me. Sometimes we find that missionary 
life is accompanied by too much comfort, ease, and laziness. In 
a place like Peking where the weather is so dry that people 
who are not accustomed to it feel nervous, and where social 
entertainments are so numerous, there is a strong tendency 
for the trifling away of time. The late Mr. H. L. Zia of the 
Association Press was reported to have said this in replying to 
his friend who advised him not to work too hard, as he had 
contracted tuberculosis: “I will never for one moment imitate 
the bad example of some lazy missionaries.” Right in this 
connection, let me say a word regarding the question of 
smoking. Undoubtedly, smoking, to many of you who do 
smoke, is only a small personal habit. You will perhaps 
say: “Smoking helps my digestion and is certainly no evil. 
Even the medical authorities do not agree among themselves 
as to the bad effect of smoking.” But, friends, smoking is 
becoming more and more a serious social problem in Chiua. 
She spends millions of dollars every year on cigarettes alone. 
In a city like Peking, everywhere women, children, ricksha 
coolies and beggars can be seen smoking. Smoking is sucking 
the very vitality and weakening the will power of the life of 
the nation. If you and I smoke how can we possibly stop a 
child or a beggar from smoking. If you and I smoke, how 
can we possibly attack an evil like the B.A.T.? Now, if we 
can not stop a child or a beggar from smoking, and if we can 
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not attack an evil like the B.A.T., because we smoke, is it 
not a very serious limitation on the efficiency of our Christian 
work? So I earnestly beg every one of you who do smoke to 
give it up for China’s sake as well as for the efficiency of your 
work. Then, there remains the question : “ What should the 

missionaries do in China?” My answer is, that their duty hi 
the main should be to train Chinese leaders, Of course, there 
are different ways of training men, but, no matter what work 
he may do, if a missionary forgets this solemn responsibility, 
or is unable to discharge tin's duty well, I think it is better for 
him to book a passage and hid adieu to this land, because for 
him to attend to trifles is wasteful, and the test of his work is 
not so much what he himself has done as what he has inspired 
others to do. As to the question : “Should more missionaries 
be sent to China ? ” my answer would be both in the affirmative 
and in the negative. We certainly need more men and women 
that are specially trained and qualified, but nothing less than 
that will be satisfactory. The second class is the Chinese 
ministers and preachers. The sermons they preach are mostly 
of poor quality. This of course has to do with the kind of 
training they received, but partly it is because of the lack of 
desire to cultivate themselves, so as to keep themselves abreast 
with, if not ahead of, modern movements in the world. Besides, 
many pastors are so tied up to daily routine and business 
details, that the spiritual need of their congregations is hardly 
met. The third class is the Christian lay-leaders. My first 
impression is their scarcity. I wish there were more than one 
C. T. Wang, Chang Po-ling, and General Feng, but unfortu¬ 
nately the fact is not so. Right here in Peking, in some 
churches, there are potential leaders of that type. But for one 
reason or another they are not making their influence felt and 
consequently their salt lias lost its savour. What is most 
unfortunate of all is that there are many scabs or blacklegs, to 
quote Mr. Baker’s favourite phrase. They are mostly well- 
educated Christians, who ought to be the pillars and props of 
the new Church in China, but to-day they rather prefer to take 
a stand-by-and-criticise attitude towards the Church ! The fourth 
class is the ordinary church members. “Rice Christians” are 
still to be seen everywhere, religion to them falls nothing short 
of superstition, and vital Christian faith seems to be lacking. 

So much for the first question. Now let us turn our 
attention to the second question, that is, “What is wrong with 
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the internal life of the Church ? ” Here there are several things 
I want to take up. First, a clear conception of the Church is 
lacking. What is a Church ? and what should its functions 
be? These and other similar questions have already come up 
for discussion in the previous meetings of the Fellowship. 
Second, the requirement of creeds before a person can be 
baptised. Now, I believe that creeds are the expression of the 
religions faith of early Christians, and so were once -very im¬ 
portant. But after two thousand years o*f experience, have we 
not outgrown some of them ? Is it not ridiculous to make 
such requirements as some creeds now demand ? Creed is the 
outgrowth of faith, faith is not the outgrowth of creed. So by 
requiring the acceptance of creed, we are actually putting the 
cart before the horse ! Besides no two persons’ religious ex¬ 
periences are exactly the same, so one person’s religious ex¬ 
perience cannot be pre-determined by another. Jesus himself, 
as far as I know, laid down only two commands (you may call 
them creeds if you want to), that is, love for God and love for 
man, and these two can be accepted by any Christian. Perhaps 
you will say : “Do not bother about the creeds, they are not 
important, and they can be reinterpreted.” But, personally, 
that does not satisfy me. If they are not important, why 
should we require them ? As to reinterpretation, such evasions 
seem to me to be unsatisfactory. Take for instance, resurrec¬ 
tion of the body. It seems to me that we should either believe 
it all, or not at all. Otherwise, a half-way acceptance means 
intellectual dishonesty. Third, the ritual of the church. Too 
much ritual means formalism, formalism means hypocrisy, and 
hypocrisy leads to selfishness. Some churches will not allow a 
member of another church to take Holy Communion and some 
insist that a person not immersed is not a Christian ! This 
leads us to the fourth point, namely, denominationalism. 
Denoininationalism means faction. I am told that in America 
there are two or three hundred of them. That certainly is 
plenty. In China, though the number is not so -large, yet 
we have more than we can possibly handle. Denomina¬ 
tionalism has a past history in the West. But it should not 
bind those of the present generation. Especially meaningless 
Western divisions ought not to be imposed upon the Chinese 
Church. They weaken the Church, and they would not have 
•existed in China, except for the fact that they were introduced 
by the missionaries. Some churches advocate strongly a 
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world-wide movement of their particular denomination, but I 
prefer to see a movement like the “ Inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment” succeed instead ! The purpose of the u Chinese Chris¬ 
tian Church Movement” is not-to create a new denomination 
as some might have so suspected, but marks the beginning of a 
movement or a tendency towards which all churches in China 
should eventually incline. It is high time that the Church 
should give up all petty divisions and factions. In the present 
world-wide movement for unity and co-operation, the Church 
must lead rather than hold back, if it desires to maintain itself 
as a vital factor in advancing civilization. Fifth, administrative 
authority. With the new awakening on the part of Chinese 
Christians for self-government and independence, the mission 
policy in China is at once confronted with a very delicate 
problem. Of course, all missionaries admit that the mission is 
only the scaffolding while the Church is the building. But, 
in this period of transition, what is the wisest thing for the 
missionaries to do? Should they keep everything under their 
control as in the early days ? Or should they turn everything 
loose, and let the Chinese Christians have the whole control? 
Supposing they take the second course, what then would be 
their duty ? It seems to me the solution of the whole question 
lies in the training of Chinese leaders—the real function of 
missionaries in China to-day as we have already said. One of 
the best ways to train leaders is by tbe project method, the 
essence of which is the giving to the learner of a definite task, 
for which he is responsible. By actual practice and through 
first-hand experience even though mislakes are made, self- 
reliance and the joy of accomplishment are gained. By in¬ 
definitely postponing the facing of this problem, by merely 
drifting, the problem of training leaders will never be solved ! 
Missionaries should trust the Christian enterprise to Chinese 
leadership even though the Chinese leaders may make mistakes. 
Sixth, the educational program of the missions. At the con¬ 
ference at Wofossu with the leaders of the popular movement, 
Mr, Chiang Meng-ling made this remark : u I don’t know of 
any mission school product who has sacrificed his life for a 
patriotic cause. The mission school graduates are only good 
for clerical work.” A remark like this is no doubt quite 
unjust, because it was the mission schools that paved the way 
for China’s education, and they have certainly turned out 
products that are even to-day important figures in the nation. 
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However, the remark is perhaps typical of the non-Christian 
educated class. They maintain that it is up to China to 
educate her youth, and that a foreign educational program will 
not meet the needs of China, even though the good intention 
is sufficiently proved. With this general feeling abroad, and 
with the fact that mission schools in China are not officially 
registered with the Chinese government, the mission educa¬ 
tional policy is being worked out under a serious handicap. 
And this makes it more imperative that men and women of the 
very highest quality should be developed, which undoubtedly 
is being done by some mission schools. But for the bulk of 
mission schools the situation is not quite ideal. Invariably the 
principal of a mission school is a missionary. If he is an 
educator himself, and if he has a very good Chinese associate, 
everything is all right. But in many cases, it is not so. An 
average teacher is required to teach half a dozen subjects at 
different times. He is expected to be nearly omniscient! As 
a rule mission school students speak good English and are well 
trained in athletics but their Chinese is poor. Somehow or 
other, the mission educational policy and the national educa¬ 
tional policy do not go together very well. When the patriotic 
movement was on, very few mission school principals could 
handle this situation in a satisfactory way. Some time ago, 
I read an article in a certain educational review by a Mr. 
H. C. Hsu. The writer is an ex-teacher of a certain mission 
girls’ school in Hunan and is a graduate of the Higher Normal 
College of Peking. He discussed the pros and cons of the 
mission school problem, and the article, if possible, ought to 
be read by every missionary who is doing educational work. 

My third and last question is this: What is wrong with 
the Church in its relation to the community? The question 
has already received considerable attention in our previous 
meeting, so I want to be very brief. The Church is not so 
much a paradise in miniature as an army arrayed against evil, 
working to establish on the earth the kingdom of God. As 
long as the Church is not doing this, Christianity, as represented 
by the Church, fails. So our need at present is the application 
of Christ’s teachings and example to our social problems, a 
Christian social platform, that is a statement of things that we 
stand for or against, a declaration of what part Christianity can 
play in China’s attempt to solve her numerous problems, and a 
real conviction, demonstration, and action to make good such a 
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declaration. In conclusion, let me repeat that it is only because 
I have a genuine spirit of appreciation for what Christianity has 
done in the past, and a strong desire to see Christianity taking 
a still larger place in the life of the nation in the future, that 
such a critical paper as this one of miue is justified. The fact 
is that the Church is far from being perfect. A Christian, 
facing such a situation, may take one of two attitudes, namely, 
either, a passive attitude, stay away and keep silent, or a 
positive attitude, criticise with a constructive spirit, and 
actually make the Church a fitter instrument to bring about the 
kingdom of God. I am well aware that my paper is not well 
balanced ; many points may be overstated or even based on 
wrong information. If, in some cases, missionaries are lazy 
and enjoying a good time, there are many more cases where 
they are overworked and suffering tremendous hardship. And 
for many defects of the Church, I as a Christian and as a 
Christian worker, am as much to blame as anybody else. 
However, that should not blind us from seeing the defects that 
do exist, and should not prevent us from making reforms that 
are necessary. No matter how different our viewpoints may 
be, we all work for the same objective, that is, to live a better 
Christian life individually, and bring about the kingdom of 
God through a better Church collectively. We should be big 
enough to welcome criticism, and should be tolerant enough 
to work together for a common end, in spite of differences. 
The apologetic group that we have formed in Peking does not 
stand for any division or faction. We are searching for light 
from all quarters, and welcome every person, whether he or 
she belongs to the old or the new school of thought, to become 
a member of our group. So to-night, on behalf of our group, 
I wish to extend our hearty invitation to you to join. 
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The Up-building of the Church 

C. T. CHIU 

lHY was the Church founded ? In the first place it was 
founded to save men. God the Trinity founded the 
Church for the sake of saving men. The founding of 
the Church was accomplished by the combined strength 
of the Spirit and men working together. At the time of 
Pentecost, the great descent of the Holy Spirit, when the 3,000 
people were baptised, the Church of the New Covenant was 
founded. 

The Savior is the head of the Church, the chief corner¬ 
stone. Prophets and apostles built upon His foundation and 
then the holy disciples in equal fellowship of labor all built up 
the Church. Each day it spread out more broadly from near 
to far just as the waters cover the sea; its influence will 
certainly extend to every nation. We who are born in this 
generation should spend our whole time iu preaching the 
gospel. We should work together in bearing the responsibility 
for it and thus we can take up the unfinished work of the 
disciples and bring it to the perfected ideal. 

We hope that every person may obtain salvation by 
escaping evil, leaving death and entering life. The prophets 
and apostles were men such as we are and we may copy what 
they did. Why should we fall below them in any way ? The 
Holy Spirit is eternal and his strength is without limitations so 
we should with a united heart build up the Church. Although 
Gu Kong* wished to remove a mountain, he found it not so 
easy of accomplishment (though it was finally done by some of 
his descendants some generations removed). If we make use of 
our inheritance iii the past and prepare for the future, there 
will certainly come a day when the task shall be perfected. 
Now if we wish to build the Church on the earth, there are 
several problems which we as disciples must carefully study. 

The first is that of repentance and reform. Repentance 
and reform, the New Birth. These expressions may seem to be 
different in meaning but their deepest meaning is united. It is 
only the difference between the spring and the water which 
flows from it. The men of the world have knowledge, wisdom, 


* A character in an old Chinese story. 
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and ability and so manage the great affairs of the earth. But 
it is by no means so certain that they can cause to prosper and 
to up-build the great divine matters. Although Moses was 
versed in all the learning of the Egyptians he only deserved to 
be called by God to go do His work after he had been put 
through God’s testing and proving process and had his character 
moulded. Paul was very learned indeed but it was not until 
he had repented and reformed and become united with the Lord 
that he was ready to prepare for the work of spreading the 
gospel. Our Lord told Nicodemus that if a man is not born 
again he cannot see the Kingdom of God. This is not only au 
interesting statement but its meaning is very deep. 

I have seen a man in a theological college studying for 
many years hoping in the end to serve the Lord and his fellow 
men whole-heartedly but in the midst of bis study he changed 
tlie string of his violin aud was swamped in worldly affairs. 
Again there may be a man preaching from the pulpit who can 
even influence people a little but afterwards he rebels against 
the doctrine and runs off about other matters. Also there are 
those who have been baptised and received into the Church aud 
whose names are written in the church records and yet even 
then fall away and are finally cast out. People of this kind 
have not yet truly repented aud reformed. A man must 
heartily repent and reform his life and be truly born again. 

Secondly—Faith. If we look back to the beginnings of 
the early Church we find that it was absolutely dependent upon 
the faith of the holy disciples. In the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews there is abundant proof that the early 
disciples were praised because of their faith. The foundations 
of the Church were firmly aud safely placed. Jesus said, “You 
must have faith in God. 5> From this we can see that a heart 
of faith is a very essential part of that foundation ou which the 
Church is built. If Paul and Peter had not had hearts of faith, 
how could they have preached the gospel to the heathen and 
established so many churches ? When the strength of faith is 
so great, then the Church gradually advances and spreads 
abroad. It is all the result of the faith of those early Christians. 
If we who live in this generation would keep the faith of those 
first generations the Church would certainly make much more 
rapid advances: not twice as fast or several times as fast, but 
io or ioo or i,ooo or io,ooo times as fast as it is advancing at 
present. 
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In this new day the door for preaching is wide open. 
Those who listen, listen attentively and are glad to accept the 
life offered. Those who give in their names as longing for the 
gospel are more than can be counted. Still eacli year there are 
only a few received into the Church. This is because our faith 
is not perfect so it is not strange that we have only such meager 
results. Let us hope that our souls may receive the greatest 
possible strength so that we may receive the full measure of 
fruit for our labors. 

Thirdly—Love. The first fruit of the Holy Spirit to be 
mentioned is love. Love was the very pivot of John’s whole 
life and thought and teaching. In the gospel or in the letters 
written by him, whether in relating events or in narrative, love 
and its results stand out like a beacon light on a rocky shore. 
Certainly he is one of the valiant generals of Christ, a man of 
great worth in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The Head of our Church uses love as the chief foundation 
stone of the Kingdom of Heaven. Therefore Christ while on 
earth said, “You must love one another ; just like I have loved 
you, you must also love one another. If you love one another 
all men will thus know that you ate my disciples” (John 13, 

34 - 35 )- 

If we investigate the founding of the Church we find that 
it was originally established because of the power of love 
otherwise- it could never have stood against the bold enemies 
which it was compelled to face. The Church exists because 
oflove and intercessory prayer, mutual exhortation and comfort. 
Those who had and those who lacked held things in common 
and so there was a powerful influence exerted. It is most 
important that we copy the love of Christ and always “ walk in 
love. ” The established Church of to-day is the Church which 
was anciently built 011 love as its foundation. From now on if we 
of the Church can love each other and can love until it includes 
all men, then the prosperity of the Church will be assured very 
quickly and its growth will be rapid. 

Fourthly—Sanctification. Only by sanctification and eleaus- 
ing can we hope that our characters will ever be at their best. 
We must be in harmony with the holiness of God and receive 
the filling of the Holy Spirit. We must copy the example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. When he does this, a Christian can 
have no greater proof of his fitness to be an office-bearer. A 
person like this is always close to God. That which he does is 
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well-regulated. What lie prays for he will receive. He is like 
an electric lamp in connection with the power-house. The 
power to produce light or darkness is in our own hands. If in 
everything we are always clean and holy, what we do will be 
suitable, what we plan for and work for will be accomplished. 
If it is not so and we merely have ability, learning or wisdom, 
we may gain praise of men but it will only be temporarily. It 
will be only as the reflection of a flower in a mirror or as the 
reflection of the moon on the water. Our life becomes labor 
without result. 

Our Lord on earth deeply knew that holiness and clean¬ 
liness were necessities to the disciples so he prayed earnestly 
saying, “As thou hast sent me into the world even so have I 
sent them into the world. And for their sakes I sanctify 
myself, that they also might be sanctified through the truth’* 
(Jn. 17, 18-19). 

Fifthly—The Gospel. What is the Gospel? It is the 
Sou of God, Jesus Christ. The four gospels record the things 
of Jesus Christ, His crucifixion, death, burial, rising the third 
day, ascending to heaven and sitting at God’s right hand and as 
the Savior of the whole world At the time of His ascension 
He commanded His disciples, “Go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to all creation. He who believes and receives 
baptism will obtain salvation ; he who will not believe will 
receive condemnation” (Mark 16, 15-16). What we, as pastors 
or believers, should consider the most important is the method 
of preaching the gospel of salvation to let men escape from sin. 
Apart from this [gospel] there is no other method of saving 
men (Acts 4, 12). This in spite of the fact that in the olden 
days there were perfect laws with attendant ceremonies and the 
good traditions of the sages and that now at the present time 
there are wisdom and eloquence that can open the minds of 
the people aud add to their knowledge, but to save men from 
sin these things have no power at all. It is only in the Gospel 
of Jesus that there is. [this power]. And so it is most 
important that we use this gospel to form the foundation of the 
Church aud use gold, silver, and precious stones in the building 
thereof. 

Sixthly—Preaching. The duty of preaching the gospel is 
a very important one. Unless the Savior has called him it is 
certain that no one ought to undertake this office. It is all a 
gift of God. There are two sides to the work of preaching. 
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There is the itinerating side for one. This is done so that the 
teaching of the Church may reach every place. This is the 
way the Savior and His disciples preached. Paul also preached 
this way and the results of his work are very evident. He is 
called the great preacher. The other side of the preacher’s 
work is the care of the church. The apostles and elders living 
in Jerusalem were the centre from which all the managing was 
done, and they oversaw the whole. Just as Timothy and Jude 
with the elders of every church and the pastors of every church 
at this time stay in their places aud take care and govern the 
preaching work. 

Seventhly—Prayer. Prayer is the windpipe of us who bear 
the holy office—if we haven’t it we die. Paul says that the 
Holy Spirit has the ability to make you believe and to give 
you the words to be used in your preaching (i Cor. 2, 4, 5, 13). 
When we investigate the prayers of such men of old as Moses, 
Joshua, Hezekiah, Daniel, Peter, Paul, we can see why they 
obtained the mysterious and limitless results that they did. 
These men received their power from prayer and whatever they 
turned to gave them results. Now in more recent years 
famous pastors like Spurgeon and Moody have gone every¬ 
where preaching. Many people have been influenced to come 
to the Lord. Investigation shows us that their power all came 
from prayer. We work hard aud get few results and cannot 
be compared to them. Can it be that the Spirit’s power varies 
or is it because of our lack of complete association with the 
Holy Spirit, our lack of sincerity in prayer ? 

Eighthly—Diligence in Toil. One’s share in up-building 
the Church depends upon one’s willingness to bear the 
discomforts of labor. Our Lord while on earth was worthy to 
be called the hardest worked among men because of His toil 
and the attendant discomforts endured by Him. Among the 
apostles one may consider Paul the hardest worker. At first 
in the church at Antioch he was of less help but after he had 
been called of the Holy Spirit to go to the heathen world, he 
considered the spread of the gospel to be his own burden and 
the toil and discomfort of it he esteemed of no importance. 
After he had got men to believe on Jesus as Savior he always 
carried the remembrance of them in his heart. He was always 
desirous of again visiting them and nourishing aud caring for 
them according to the needs of each. He accomplished his 
work by using great love and much toil. His journeys were 
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long and his labors great. The wisdom and strength of one 
man has limits. Sometimes one sends out a person to do 
visitation work for the sake of that person’s own training. If 
he has good news to deliver his heart cannot help being glad. 
Even though be himself may be bound in prison, his heart will 
be among the churches just as if he had the names and pictures 
of the churches inscribed on bis heart—always praying for 
them—always thinking of them and wondering if those who are 
responsible for the prosperity or the falling off of the church 
are still present or not. By his watchfulness he guides and 
helps them. If they are zealous he is glad for them or if they 
have faults he is grieved and afraid on their behalf. When we 
read his letters that he sent to every church, we find his love 
for the churches shown on every page. It was of the greatest 
value in influencing the hearts of men and in making those of 
following generations eagerly copy [his example]. We should 
exhort ourselves to walk thus. 

Ninthly—Diligence ill Patience. There are two difficulties 
in the up-building of the Church. One is because the work of 
preaching is not an easy one. Sometimes for months and 
years there is no sprouting of the seed. If we are not as patient 
as the farmers we shall be like the man of the Song Dynasty 
who seeing that his rice was not growing helped it along by 
pulling it up a little to make it higher out of the ground. 

The second difficulty is that due to the place where the 
gospel comes. There is always persecution and misery. Op¬ 
ponents and enemies binder. If we haven’t calm and tranquil 
hearts willing to wait quietly and trust in the power of the 
Lord, how can the Church be victorious? On investigating 
the places that Paul went to we can see that sometimes the op¬ 
portunity was excellent but the ones who believed few. In 
my leisure time I have read in church history of the persecu¬ 
tions that the apostles and believers met with. It would be 
difficult for my pen to write it all. They presented themselves 
an offering unto the Lord. They had not the least hate in 
their hearts and had no other motive but to build up the 
church and to benefit mankind so that others might come to 
know the doctrine of salvation. To establish heaven in the 
midst of men we should hide steadfast forbearance in our 
hearts. We should so exhort each other. 

Tenthly—Correction. Our Lord said that when the rice 
blossoms and has grains then the weeds are manifested. That 
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is very true. From the first great advance of the Church 
there have always been strange doctrines and heresies mixed 
up with it. At first they may have seemed unimportant when 
they diverged only a trifle but at last they were hundreds of 
miles away from the true doctrine.* On the day that the 
church at Antioch first made its big advance suddenly there 
were “certain men which came down from Judea, taught the 
brethren and said, Except ye be circumcised after the manner 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved’ ” (Acts 15, 1). And when Paul 
and Barnabas had much arguing and questioning with them 
the brethren appointed that they should go up to Jerusalem 
with some others of their number about this question. There 
they gathered together a council and judged the affair and the 
church was set right. In the church of Galatia there were 
those who mixed up the gospel of Christ. He also said to 
Titus, 41 But you must shun foolish arguing, and genealogies, 
and strifes, and fightings regarding the law because these are 
not profitable but vain.” Since the establishment of the Church 
on earth there have been those who have corrected [the false] 
and preserved [the true] so that there is left the true teaching 
of the gospel for mankind. If this had not been so the true 
gospel would have been destroyed long since. At a time when 
the Church is about to fall or is in danger of being destroyed 
suddenly there appears a man like Martin Luther who returns 
to the original teaching of the gospel so that the true doctrine 
shines forth bright and clear. The old book says, “What has 
lasted 1,000 years is perpetual and is always new” (quotation 
from a Chinese classic). We in our responsibility of lifting up 
the doctrine of salvation also have the responsibility of protect¬ 
ing this true doctrine and keeping it correct. If one has not 
clear vision, how can he see to a great distance? 

Eleventhly—Revelation. Revelation is not like the teach¬ 
ing of men. Its nature is such as to make it impossible to be 
taught by men. What one cannot do oneself must be got from 
God by turning to Him in prayer. Suddenly it is as if the 
heart hears and the eyes of the heart see and we come to know 
what we did not know before. This is the meaning of revela¬ 
tion. When we repent, reform, and become joined to the Lord, 
that is only the beginning of entering the Church and of 
becoming brothers to all who are already in it. If we desire 
to have a holy office and to work with the Spirit, we must 


* Literally “ one thousand li away.” From a saying of Confucius. 
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receive a special revelation so that we can fit in with the plan 
of up-building the Church. As regards revelation there are 
two points to mention. One is that we must realize that the 
office is entrusted to us by the Lord. Even though one may 
know that he must meet with many miseries still lie should be 
ready to offer up what he has and surrender it to the Lord if it 
is to serve Him. The second point is [that revelation is] to 
help us to understand the true teaching of the gospel. Thus 
we who bear holy office should receive revelations from the 
Lord so that we may have proof of being entrusted [with that 
office] by the Lord. 

Twelfthly—The Holy Spirit. When we are baptized and 
received into the Church we receive the stamp of the Holy 
Spirit. Those who are called to bear holy office should have a 
special filling of the Spirit and then they can walk with the 
Lord. When we read the Acts we can see that all that the 
Church did, whether actively or passively, was under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit so that the power for the up¬ 
building of the Church did not in the least come from [the 
strength of] men. It is only by obeying the will of the Holy 
Spirit that we can hope to be able to do anything with the 
help of the Holy Spirit. If we who bear holy office only trust 
to learning and experience, wisdom and eloquence, to build up 
the Church, there will by no means be any perfect results 
forthcoming. Only those who have the powder of the Spirit 
can be His trusted instruments and can hope to be of use. 

Summary. The work of up-building the Church rests upon 
whoever belongs to the body of Christ, whether officers [of the 
church] or not, for all have a part in this heavenly office. If 
we desire to work with God and become Christ’s trusted 
disciples to up-build the Church on earth, by no means can we 
do so unless we repent, reform, aud are reborn, come to believe 
in the Savior, receive the sanctification of the Spirit, become 
diligent in labor, patience, and prayer, receive the revelation of 
God’s will and obtain the filling of the Holy Spirit. We have 
one common hope which is to receive power and strength from 
above to make the church of South Fukien prosper and within 
five years to realize its perfect ideal.* 

“When”? This word should be changed to “The time 
has come.” The dark land is about to be lightened with the 

*Tlits ideal is that all the inhabitants of South Fukien shall be reached 
by the gospel in five years. 
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brightness of heaven. How can we restrain ourselves from 
being joyous ? Our hands lift up the palm branches, our 
mouths sing the returning song of victory. The song says, 
‘‘Worthy art Thou to receive the glory and the honor and the 
power to all generations, Arnien.” 


Yen Shi-shan; A Progressive Governor 

F. C. H. DREYER 

T jrr jHERE is little doubt that, among the present provincial 
governors of China, H. B. Yen Shi-shai <m « iu)> 

_ governor of Shansi, is making his mark in history. 

Not only has he been in office for a longer period than, 
any of the other governors, having held his position since the 
beginning of the Republic, but he has obviously endeavored to 
rule wisely and well, and has met with a fair measure of 
success. To accomplish this, heavy expenditures have been 
incurred, which necessitated the levying of various new forms 
of taxation. These the people naturally consider vexatious 
and burdensome, so that there has been some dissatisfaction 
and grumbling. This need not he taken seriously, however, 
because the fact remains that the prosperity of the people in 
general is much greater now than it has been for decades. 

One of the greatest things that Governor Yen has done for 
Shansi is that lie has maintained order. Throughout the last 
few troublous years, in happy contrast to many other parts of 
China, life and property in this province have been secure. 
Without this indispensable condition, no improvements could 
have been carried through. But the governor has done more 
than this. He has introduced a long list of useful reforms in 
all departments of the government. The writer can here only 
mention a few of the more obvious and general reforms which 
have been introduced, such as the prohibition of opium and 
other narcotics; the abolition of the queue and foot-binding; 
the encouragement of agriculture, forestry, and sericulture; the 
introduction of uniform weights and measures ; the introduction 
of more enlightened forms of legal procedure ; the establishment 
of schools for girls; the introduction of compulsory education 
for boys ; the establishment of entirely new standards of morals 
and training in the army ; and the encouragement of the 
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definite acknowledgment of God and every man’s responsibility 
to Him. Governor Yen has been styled “ The Model Gover¬ 
nor,” and the above partial list in itself is evidence that he is 
at least making an effort to be worthy of such a title, and that 
he is endeavoring to make Shansi a model province. True, 
these reforms have uot as yet been fully accomplished, and 
Shansi has a long, long way to go before it will be a model 
province in fact, yet the progress already made gives strong 
encouragement for the future. Rome was uot built in a day. 
The important point is, that a beginning has been made ; the 
people are being accustomed to the spirit of change; and some 
at any rate are beginning to realize the need and value of 
progress. If an enlightened and progressive policy continues 
to be consistently followed, there is every reason to expect a 
rapid development in this province within the next decade. 

In addition to his proclamations on various subjects, Gover¬ 
nor Yen has instituted educational campaigns for enlightening 
the people, by establishing reading and lecture rooms in every 
city and larger village, in which talks are periodically given 
on topics of vital interest to the people. He has also issued a 
number of books, in large editions running into millions of 
copies for wide-spread distribution. His “New Criminal Taws 
of the Republic ” (fi H 3@f M #) disseminates a knowledge of 
the law's that will teud to prevent irregularities. His “ Hand¬ 
book for Village Leaders” (jjsf g gi $jj) gives much helpful 
advice and instruction to the heads of villages, which will 
improve local conditions and village government. Through 
his “What the People Ought to Know” (A he SJ $n)> 
described in the Recorder for November 1919, and his maxims,, 
which may be seen everywhere in Shansi on pillar and post 
and wall, lie is seeking to inculcate patriotism, honesty, dili¬ 
gence, economy, and other virtues. Although the idea of 
military preparedness looms rather large in these maxims, as it 
does also in “What the People Ought to Know,” their effect 
as a whole can only be helpful. 

Governor Yen has also issued a Phonetic Script Primer 
(K ¥ njr M Ik #)• Though he has pushed this script 
with considerable energy, the people in general have as yet not 
taken to it seriously, and the results obtained so far have not 
fulfilled earlier expectations. In some districts missionaries 
have done much to promote this reform, and it is safe to say 
that, in proportion to their numbers, more Christians have 
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learned the script than any other class of people. It is to be 
hoped that efforts may not be relaxed until the goal originally 
fixed has been attained, viz., that every man under forty and 
every woman under thirty should be able to read. 

Governor Yen’s latest production is a pamphlet of some 
13,000 characters (40 pages), entitled 14 What Every Family 
•Ought to Know (|§£ gg %$). It contains a preface and 27 
chapters or sections. The chapters are unnumbered and of 
unequal length.—some are mere paragraphs, while others run 
into several pages. It may be of interest to give here a resume 
of their contents. The first chapter is introductory, briefly 
describing a good home, and the happiness that such a home 
brings to all. The subject of the second is family virtue. 
After giving a list of the virtues that the various members of a 
family ought to possess, the Governor continues: “Family 
virtue is the sum total of the virtue of its constituent members, 
viz , that great and small all act according to their conscience. 
This virtue does not come from without, but is developed from 
the individual conscience. Everyone has a conscience, therefore 
everyone potentially lias virtue. If we desire to have a good 
home virtue is of first importance.” What Governor Yen fails 
to explain is where the power to enable one to live up to one’s 
conscience is to be found. In thus omitting the most important 
point of all, the Governor has only failed to do better than 
China’s great teacher Confucius, and revealed that he has not 
yet realized that the power to carry out his teaching can only 
be found in Christ. 

The third chapter deals with Family Etiquette, and the 
fourth gives some Family Rules, as follow : (1) Friendliness, 

(2) Magnanimity, (3) Dignity, (4) Rectitude, (5) Diligence, 
(6) Economy, (7) Cleanliness, (8) Quietness. “In these things 
the head of the family should set an example. Should he fail, 
he ought to repent before God (J^ ^), or before his ancestors 
(jjfljt jig), and all other members should do likewise. If each 
one repents of his own faults, there will be no need to beat and 
curse. The best thing is to seek to stir each one’s conscience 
into activity (-§| Chapter five emphasizes the fact 

that peace in the home is largely dependent upon justice, and 
that selfishness and partiality are sure to lead to discord. 
It closes with a paragraph on the folly of suicide, which also 
points out that suicide is most often the result of injustice. 
Chapter six deals with Home Training, showing that in impor- 
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tance it surpasses the training a child receives at school. The 
Governor gives some suggestions for the training of children 
under seven, and others for children over that age. Here again 
his military ideals are seen. He recommends that educational 
toys be given, which will develop the child’s intelligence, and 
among them such toys as wooden knives and spears, “ in order 
to nourish in them an admiration for military prowess.” 

Chapter seven treats of Family Hygiene, dealing specifically 
with the following, in the order given : clothing, lood, the 
house, vaccination, and exercise. Chapter eight points out the 
duties of the head of the family, while chapter nine deals with 
those of the mother. “All mothers want good sons and 
daughters. To this end many worship idols (ff ^ ^), not 

knowing that no faith can be put in such things, (/f $[\ g 
IS ^ 5 ft M tf. tt}*” Chapters ten to fifteen treat of the 
duties of wives, step-mothers, brothers, sisters-in-laws, sisters, 
and children in their various relationships. Chapter sixteen 
points out that in the Chow dynasty it was customary for young 
men to set up their own home at the age of twenty. The 
governor advocates delaying marriage till the son has come to 
manhood and is able to support a wife, then giving him a 
separate home, because (i) this will encourage independence ; 
(2) it will develop thrift, since each one thus secures the full 
fruit of his own efforts ; (3) it will promote harmony, since 
there will be 110 quarrelling over the family property. The 
more able will not get discouraged by being handicapped while 
the less able will need to bestir themselves to acquire some 
talent. In those exceptional cases where one is unable to make 
a living, the others should give some help. This will make 
the recipient realize his indebtedness, and call forth his 
gratitude. 

Chapters seventeen and eighteen speak of the peaceful 
relations that should exist between the family and the clan, and 
between the family and its neighbors. Then follow chapters 
on the subjects of Clothing which should be plain, appropriate, 
and clean ; on Women’s Adornments, which should be modest 
and becoming; and on Family Expenditure, which should be 
rigidly kept within the income. Even the expenditure on such 
important occasions as weddings and funerals should be regu~ 
lated by the family fortune. Local and domestic goods should 
be used as much as possible, and only when no Chinese goods 
are available should foreign goods be purchased. Chapter 
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twenty-two advises beginning early to save for the education of 
children, and chapter twenty-three is devoted to the subject of 
Earning a Living. 

Chapter twenty-four treats of things that should be strictly 
prohibited. In this chapter the governor has some strong 
things to say about (i) the use of opium and other narcotics 
(2) gambling ; (3) concubines ; (4) early betrothals and early 
marriages; (5) infanticide; (6) foot-binding; (7) leaving the 
dead uuburied, and a number of other evils. Chapter twenty- 
six laments the lack of a seuse of responsibility, which 13 so 
manifest in all classes of people, and exhorts all to develop this 
virtue in themselves and in others. 

Chapter twenty-seven gives some forty Family Maxims, of 
which the following are samples : 

In training children, as in tending plants ffi), the most 
important time is when they are small. 

“Not to teach your son morals, is like rearing a thief; 
not to teach him a trade, is to cast him off.” 

“Vitiated air kills more people than prison.” 

“ The parents' behavior is the children’s die—if good, the 
impression made will be good; if bad, the impression made will 
be bad.” 

“Unjust wealth brings calamity.” 

“It is not poverty to be without money, but it is true 
poverty to be without a trade (or means of livelihood, Ijfg |g). 

“To be cruel to one’s own is to be worse than a beast.” 

“To realize, confess, and amend one’s faults, is to be a 
true man.” 

“Every additional happiness enjoyed, weakens one’s power 
of will; every additional suffering endured, adds to one’s 
wisdom and power.” 

“The more numerous one’s servants, the greater one’s 
dangers. Unless they can be of real service, men should not be 
lightly employed.” 

“ Of people who lack a seuse of responsibility—the fewer 
there are, the better.” 

“ If your conscience tells you a thing is wrong, it is wrong: 
Don't do it.” 

“In establishing a home, diligence and economy are 
fundamental.” 

“ The experience of the uneducated is much to be preferred 
to inexperience of the educated.” 
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“The wise are self-reliant, tbe stupid apply to others (for 
help).” 

“There is no greater calamity than to give reins to one’s 
desires (££ < f|), and no greater evil than self-deception.” 

“Most to be feared, are the two words ‘It’s alright.”’ 

“We should be most ashamed of the two words 1 1 can’t.’ ” 

Governor Yen writes concisely and to the point. He 
avoids the puerile illustrations that abound in classical Chinese 
moral literature, such as the Triinetrical Classic and the com¬ 
mentary to K’ang-hsi’s Sacred Edict. His pages are full of 
practical wisdom and helpful suggestion. 

Reference has already been made to the encouragement the 
Governor has given to the definite acknowledgment of God as 
the Supreme Being, and every man’s individual responsibility 
to Him. Indeed, from the missionary’s point of view, this is 
perhaps the most remarkable tkiug Governor Yen has done. 
Everywhere throughout Shansi one can see the following 
maxim written in large characters on the walls : “ There are 

three things to fear : (i) God (_£. %&) ; (2) the law ; and (3) the 

sanctions of society (jgfc % §| ffr).” The first of these the 

Governor explains in “What the People Ought to Know,” as 
follows: “Think of the manifold wonders of the heavens 
above and of the earth beneath ! How could there be this 
great creation if there were not a true God? You all worship 
a tablet bearing the inscription : 4 The True Ruler of Heaven, 

Earth, the Three Regions, Ten Directions, and all spirits’ 
{Ji ?)• To whom do the two words 

‘ True Ruler ’ refer ? They refer to God (J; ^). In the Book 
of Odes it says : ‘God is near you, be not double-minded.’ 
That is to say, God is everywhere (ffi \ ® _fc,). As soon as 
man thinks or acts, it is impossible to hide it from God’s eyes. 
In the Confucian classics there are very many references to God. 
From this it is evident that the ancients all worshipped God. 
This is the true doctrine that Confucius taught. People of a 
later day study Confucius’ writings, and profess to revere him, 
yet they do not worship God—this truly is to forget aud reject 
that which is fundamental.” In order to foster aud deepen 
this feeling of personal responsibility to God, Governor Yen has 
established in Taiyiianfu and various large cities Self-examina¬ 
tion Halls (g In the capital a fine large building 

has been specially erected for the purpose, but in other places 
they are mostly large temples from which the shrines and idols 
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have been wholly removed. In some cases several large temple 
buildings have been joined into one and then furnished with a 
platform and benches, to seat as many as 2,000 people. Many 
of the larger schools also have self-examination halls of their 
own. In these large halls civil and military officials, soldiers 
and senior students in uniform gather by thousands in a quiet 
and orderly manner for a service early every Sunday morning. 
As described to the writer, the service consists of three parts, 


viz., an address, self-examination, and singing. When all are 
seated and the service is about to commence, the speaker 
(usually the highest or one of the higher officials in the city) 
enters. At a signal from the master of ceremonies all rise, and 
remain standing till the speaker has taken his place. A prelude 
is played 011 an organ, or on ancient Chinese musical instru¬ 
ments. Then follows a short address, or addresses based upon 
texts taken from the classics, no speaker being expected to 
occupy more than fifteen minutes, after which some time is 
spent in absolute silence, each one examining his own heart 
and life, especially in their relation to three points : (1) the 

law (# (2) 1 'is fellow man (A fS); and (3) God (_£ ^), 

or Truth ;§[); confessing where he has been wrong, and 
meditating bow to amend his faults. The service closes with 
the singing of a song in praise of Confucius, which is as follows: 

m m n ¥ * * o * a % % % *». * * a #<, x 
■k 2 w. m a «h R ft #0 ft is x 0 

This is followed by military music. For the general public a 
more popular form of service is held every Sunday about 
11 a.in. in all cities and many larger towns and villages called 
The Heart-cleansing Society (g£ ft). This service is usually 
held in a large hall in the Confuciau temple, or in some other 
large public building. It consists of music by the school 
bands; saluting the flag; singing patriotic songs; burning 
incense before a Confuciau tablet (this is, it seems, often omitted 
in some places, and wholly so in others); the whole congrega¬ 
tion making three bows, with bared heads in honor of Con¬ 
fucius (in many places Christians and others who have 
conscientious scruples only need to make themselves known to 
be excused from this ceremony); and popular addresses on 
religious, moral, social, and national questions. These meetiugs 
are attended by the chief official and many of the gentry, 
scholars in boys* and girls' schools, and one or more representa¬ 
tives from each business firm. A roll is kept and absentees are 
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fined after the third offense. Christians are often welcomed as 
speakers at these meetings, and no restriction is placed upou 
their proclaiming the gospel, if they do so tactfully. In other 
cases it is stipulated that no direct reference to Christ shall be 
made, but the condemnation of idolatry aud exhortation to 
worship the true God are always welcomed. As to the promi¬ 
nence given to moral issues and the clearness with which they 
are presented, much naturally depends upon the local official 
and the individual speaker. From the above it is clear that 
Confucius has a very high place in both services, and that 
doubtless one idea underlying these services is the revival 
of his teaching. There are those who fear that this may be a 
step towards the establishment of Confucianism as a state 
religion. We think, however, that the governor is sincere in 
his professed belief in religious liberty, and that these fears are 
unfounded. In any case it seems evident that Governor Yen is 
deeply impressed with the need of a God-consciousness, and a 
feeling of personal accountability to Him, as the basis of the 
moral welfare of the people. One cannot but admire the 
courage with which be has acted upon his convictions and the 
success with which he has moved multitudes to follow his lead. 
The people may fail to live up to their ideals, but it cannot but 
do them good to periodically review their lives in the light of 
their duty to God and to their fellow man, if only to convince 
them of their own failure and sin, and their inability to do the 
right in their own strength. 

It is noteworthy that in most of the reforms which Gover¬ 
nor Yen advocates, such, for example, as regards opium and 
narcotics, foot-binding, infanticide, gambling, polygamy, early 
betrothals and early marriages, early burials, the education 
of girls, etc., the Christian Church has from the begin¬ 
ning, both by precept and example, taken an honorable lead. 
This fact has been so strikingly evident to the people, that 
many suspect Governor Yen of being a secret disciple of our 
Lord. One can only hope that he may yet see clearly and 
confess openly that the only hope of true reform in the 
individual, as in the nation, is in the gospel. In other words, 
that regeneration must be the basis of all true reformation , and 
that the ideals he lias set before his people for the individual, 
the family, and the nation, can only be fully realized in-so-far 
as the Lord Jesus Christ is accepted as Savior, and recognized 
as Lord. 
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It is also of interest to note that all the Governor’s books, 
except the one on the new criminal laws which is in very 
easy wenli , are written in simple mandarin. “Formerly,” be 
writes, in “ What the People Ought to Know,” £i the proclama¬ 
tions issued by the various yamens, were mostly in book 
language, not easy to be understood, so that most people did 
not know their meauing; but in the proclamations issued 
by me I have changed to the use of common talk Jg).” 
(It may be of interest to add that in most of the Governor’s 
proclamations, the phonetic script is now given in paralled 
columns beside the character.) This “common talk” is also 
the language of his books. In the preface to “What the 
People Ought to Know,” he tells us that every leaf in the 
booklet cost $5,400 for the edition of 2,700,000 copies. Here 
we have a practical man of affairs, who knows liis people 
thoroughly, deliberately choosing to write in simple mandarin 
at a cost of $5,400 for every additional leaf, when he might 
have expressed exactly the same sentiments in the more 
beautiful and concise wenli, and have saved thereby many 
thousands of dollars. Why did he not do this? Because he 
wished to reach the masses with his message, and for this he 
considered simple mandarin his best medium. Is there not 
here a lesson for us missionaries ? Ought we not also to use 
simple maudarin more and more, if we wish to reach the 
multitudes with the divine message ? As regards the Bible 
text we have already decided this question in the affirmative. 
Should we not now go a step farther, and do the same in the 
case of Bible commentaries and other books that elucidate its 
meaning and apply its message ? 
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The Doctrine of Salvation by Faith as Taught by 
the Buddhist Pure Land Sect and Its 
Alleged Relation to Christianity 

FRANCIS C. M. WEI 

( Continued jrom page 401 , June 1920 ) 

CLASSICS OF THE PURR LAND SECT AND DATES OF 
THEIR TRANSLATIONS INTO CHINESE. 

T jHE early beginning of the doctrines of the sect is evident 
from another source. The sect bases its teachings 
upon three sutras: (1) The Large Sukhavati-vyuha; 8 
(2) the Small Sukhfivati-vyuha; 9 ( 3 ) the Araitayur- 
dhyana-sutra. 10 All these sutras have been translated now into 
English and published in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XLIX. The dates of the original composition of these sutras 
cannot be ascertained. But Chinese records show that the 
Large Sukhavati-vyuha, also known as the Amitayur-sfitra 
was translated into Chinese in 252 A. D, by an Indian student 
of the Tripitaka by the name of Sangbavannan who came to 
China as a Buddhist missionary ; that the Small Amitayur-sutra 
was translated into Chinese in 400 A. D. by another Indian 
missionary in China, by the name of Kumaragiva ; and that 
a quarter of a century later, in the year 424 A. D., Kalayasas 
arrived from India and rendered into Chinese the Amitayur- 
dhyana-sutra. 

CHINESE AND JAPANESE PATRIARCHS OF 
THE PURE LAND SECT. 

So far, we have been tracing ouly the doctrinal develop¬ 
ment of the sect. The Pure Laud as a separate sect with its 
own adherents distinct from those of other sects did not arise 
till tlie fourth century of the Christiau era. According to the 
Chinese Buddhist records, the first patriarch of the sect was 
Hui Yueu, 11 a native of Shansi in North China, who lived 
in the 4th century during the Ts’iu Dynasty. He was a 
diligent student of the Taoist literature. He was the founder 
of the Tung Ling Monastery 12 and the organizer of the Lotus 
Sect. 13 He had a following of 123 persons, all pledged to 
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desire to be born into tbe most happy laud. Among his 
successors were Tan Luan 14 {not Yiin-luan as wrongly 
Romanized by P. Y. Saeki; the Chinese character ft is never 
pronounced Yiin in China), who lived from 502 A. D. to 549 
A. D., Tao-Cho 15 (died in 646 A. D.), and Zen-tao 16 ( died in 
68r A. D.) 

FLOURISHING PERIOD OF THE SECT. 

The influence of the sect, however, was never great till 
a much later time still. The Tang scholars were bitterly 
opposed to the Buddhist doctrines. They had no use for them 
except for the sake of destructive criticism, and they examined 
them chiefly for that purpose. The Sung scholars on tbe 
contrary were greatly impressed by the Buddhistic teachings, 
and the Confuciau Renaissance which culminated in Chu Hsr 
bears clear witness to this. There is, however, hardly any 
evidence in the writings of these Tang and Sung scholars which 
goes to show that much attention had been paid to the Pare 
Land Sect, not even in the works of such a widely read and 
wide-awake student as Chu Hsi who lived in the early part 
of the 12til century. For centuries the Pure Laud Sect had 
to content itself with au obscure existence in China. 

It was about the 12th century A. D. that the sect began 
to arouse the attention of tbe Japanese. Its founder in Japan 
was Honen (1133-1208). He is said to have started out in his 
life as a Buddhist monk of the contemplative type. At the 
age of eighteen, he shut himself up in a cell and for five times 
lie read through the 5,000 volumes of the Tripitaka, but found 
nothing there that satisfied his thirst for salvation. At last he 
came across a passage in the Commentary on the Sutras by 
Zen-tao, which reads, * 4 Chiefly remember or repeat the name 
of Amitabha with a whole and undivided heart. ” He was 
deeply inspired by it, and abandoned his contemplative practices, 
and repeated the name of Amitabha 60,000 times a day. This 
occurred before the year 1175 A- D., which is the date of the 
publication of his first book. 

We may take this date as the beginning of the prosperity 
of the Pure Land Sect in the Far East for the following 
reasons : 

1. If the sect had flourished in China before this time, 
it would not have been necessary for Honen to read tbe 
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Tripitaka five times through before he became inspired by the 
gospel of salvation by faith ; he would have heard it from the 
monks who belonged to this sect either as missionaries from 
China or as Japanese Buddhist students who had returned from 
China, of whom we know there were a large number in this 
period. 

2. The progress of the sect was so rapid that another 
new sect branched out from it in its second generation. 
Shinran, a disciple of Honen, held that the Pure Land Sect 
was not consistent in preaching the merits of both good works 
and faith. He taught his own doctrine of pure faith. He 
scorned celibacy, penance, fasting, prescribed diet, pilgrimage, 
isolation from society, amulets, and charms. He was married 
himself, and believed in the necessity of only prayer, purity, 
earnestness of life, and trust in Amitabha or Amida. This is 
the True Sect , and it has no counterpart in Continental Asia. 

FIRST CONTACT OF BUDDHISM WITH CHRISTIANITY 

IN JAPAN. 

We may now turn our attention to the question of Christian 
influence upon the rise and growth of the Pure Land Buddhism. 

It was chronologically impossible for Christianity to have 
exerted any direct influence upon the prosperity of the Pure 
Laud Sect in Japan at the latter part of the 12th century; for 
we know for certain that Christianity was first brought to 
Japan by Francis Xavier in the year 1549, three and a half 
centuries after the death of Honen. 

NESTORIAN CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA AND ITS ALLEGED 
INFLUENCE ON BUDDHISM. 

P. Y. Saeki advocates the theory that the relation of the 
Pure Land Sect to Christianity may be traced through the 
Nestoriati Mission in China. 17 The Nestoriau Monument 
found in Sianfu, China, in the early part of the 17th century, 
shows that the Nestorians arrived in China in the 7th century, 
in the year 635 A. D. They became so prosperous, argues Mr. 
Saeki, that a strong rival spirit was a loused among the 
Buddhists and this was responsible for the rise of the Pure 
Land Sect. But Mr. Saeki takes Zen-tao (Romanized as 
Shan-tao by Saeki) as the chief expounder of the Pure Land 


17 P. Y. Saeki, The Nestoriau Monument in China, pp. 118-161. 
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doctrines, failing to notice that before him there were Hui 
Yuen, Tan Luan, and Tao Cho. It was impossible for the 
Nestorians to exert any influence upon the teachings of Hui 
Yuen in the 4th century. 

Shall we say, then, that the Nestorian prosperity served 
at least to bring the Pure Land doctrines into prominence after 
centuries of its obscure existence in China ? In reply to this 
question we have three points to suggest. 

In the first place, it would indeed be strange if the rival 
spirit aroused by the Nestorians among the Buddhists in China 
should have borne fruit in Japan where the Nestorians were 
not known in those days, instead of in China where they are 
supposed to have prospered. 

Secondly, the period of Nestorian prosperity is generally 
taken to be the 9th and 10th centuries ; but, as we have seen, 
the Pure Land Buddhism did not begin actually to be of any 
importance till the 12th century. 

Thirdly, there is no indication whatever that the Pure 
Land Buddhism was called into existence as an independent 
sect in order to rival the Nestorian Christians. This sect had 
no baptismal service to initiate a believer into a religious 
community, it had no orthodox creed which the believer must 
accept as true, no church authority that was set up as infallible, 
and, finally, no Eucharist to inject the germ of immortality 
into the person who was seeking salvation. It would be 
difficult to explain why the Buddhist rival of Christianity 
imitated the subtle doctrine, granting for the present that there 
was such a doctrine for it to imitate, and not the visible 
ceremonies which were more likely to attract attention. If 
there was any connection at all between the Pure Land 
Buddhism and Christianity, it must be shown to have taken place 
in an earlier period and in a country other than Japan and 
China. 

ALLEGED CONTACT OE THE TWO RELIGIONS THROUGH 
THE PARTHIAN JEWS. 

These considerations push the question back to India and 
bring us face to face with the theory of C. F, Aiken. This 
writer holds that the Christian, influence upon Buddhism, not 
only the Pure Laud Sect particularly, but Buddhist teachings 
in general, can be traced through the Parthian Jews converted 
by Peter at Pentecost and the missionary efforts of St. Thomas 
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and of Pantaenus in India 18 . In connection with this we may 
also examine the theory thrown out by J. E. Carpenter and 
Timothy Richard 19 that the new Buddhism and Christianity 
had their common origin in Babylon and Assyria. 

The story of Pantaenus’s mission in India is out of the 
question here, aside from any consideration of its historical 
value; for Pantaenus is generally supposed to have been in 
India in the second century, while the doctrine of the Pure 
Eand Sect is referred to by Asvaghosha in his booh, “The 
Awakening of Faith,” a product of the first century. The 
tradition of St. Thomas is now entirely given up by the 
Church historians as a pure legend. As to the Parthian Jews, 
who were converted and baptized by Peter, there is no evidence 
that these Jews, called Parthians, did actually come from 
Paithia and return to it afterwards, carrying back to their folks 
the Christian teaching; and that they came from that part of 
Partbia where Buddhism was then in existence. For the sake 
of argument, let all this be granted. The question still remains 
whether it was possible for Buddhism to have derived its Pure 
hand doctrine of salvation by faith of the individual from 
primitive Christianity of the first century. The answer will 
be evident from a brief survey of the development of the 
conception of salvation among the Jews. 

DOCTRINE OF SALVATION BY FAITH IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

In most of the Old Testament books, salvation is a 
conception having meaning only in this life. It generally 
means deliverance from captivity or from some kind of present 
trouble, particularly from defeat in battle. Existence after 
death is gloomy and uneventful, without experience of God’s 
mercy and grace. “In death there is no remembrance of 
thee ; in Sheol who shall give thee thanks? ” 

The appearance of the Messianic prophecy, indeed, makes 
a great chauge in the Jewish attitude of salvation. The 
conception is now less external. The moral side is more 
emphasised, especially in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Repentance 
is possible only with divine help. “Create in me a clean 

18 C. F. Aikeu. The Dhamma of Colama the Buddha and the Gospel of 
Jesus the Christ, Chap. VII. 

J9 J. E. Carpenter, Buddhist and Christian Parallels, an article in Studies 
in the History of Religion, ed, by D. G. Lyon and G. F. Moore; and T. 
Richard, Awakening of Faith , Preface. 
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heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me, Cast me not 
away from thy presence ; and take not thy Holy Spirit from 
me.” Again, the Messiah is represented as a Saviour to come 
in the future. But lie is only the Saviour of the faithful 
Jews, not of everyone who has faith in him. Such a conception 
has nothing in common with the Pure Cand Buddhism, and, 
therefore, it is rather meaningless to talk about Buddhism 
and Christianity having their common origin in Babylon, 
“ where the Jewish prophets wrote their glorious visions of the 
earthly kingdom of God.” 

In the teachings of Christ we find some points rather 
striking to those who would like to find traces of borrowing 
in mere doctrinal resemblance. In Cuke 7.50, Jesus is reported 
to have said to the sinful woman: “Thy faith hath saved 
thee, go in peace.” In Cuke 16.22, Cazarus the beggar is said 
to have passed at once from this life into Abraham’s bosom, 
In Cuke 23.43, it is recorded that the penitent thief dying on the 
cross received the promise that this day he shall be with his 
master in Paradise. These passages bear the closest resem¬ 
blance to the Pure Cand doctrines of salvation by faith. 

But it must be borne in mind that a doctrine that anybody, 
Jew or Gentile, may attain his salvation by faith without 
first being or becoming a Jew was an idea quite unknown to 
the primitive Christians of the first century. Furthermore, 
they all believed in the second coming of Christ to judge the 
living and the dead, whereby the faithful would be separated 
from the unfaithful, which is a doctrine absent in the Buddhism 
of the Pure Cand Sect. Then again, sincere repentance is 
a sine qua non of the Christian salvation required by St. John 
the Baptist as well as by Christ himself. This has no counter¬ 
part in the Pure Cand Sect. Finally, the doctrine of becoming 
mystically united with Christ is never heard of by the Buddhists 
of any sect whatsoever. These considerations will be sufficient 
to show that the theory of borrowing between the Pure Cand 
Sect and the Primitive Christianity can really stand no careful 
examination. We may, therefore, conclude that there was 
no historical connection at all between these two religious 
systems. 

CONCLUSION. 

But why is such a theory of borrowing necessary? Bud¬ 
dhism from its very beginning has claimed to be a missionary 
universal religion. It cannot remain content with the allegiance 
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of a few adherents. Yet, a religion of the Absolute is ill- 
adapted to the people’s comprehension. Is it not natural 
that it undergo a series of modifications in the course of its 
growth and development ? 

The Pure Land Sect is after all not so very hostile to the 
spirit of Buddha’s teaching. The greatest thing in the world 
is not metaphysics nor asceticism, but self-sacrificing love. 
This is the spirit of Buddha’s teaching. 

Belief in an almighty power, capable of supernatural 
achievements ordinarily impossible and absurd, is an idea that 
is found in almost every religion. Why should we deny it to 
the religion of Buddha ? 

Shall we point to the idea of a paradise as something that 
must have been borrowed by Buddhism ? We need not be 
detained by this question very long. If borrowing in this case 
be necessary, Buddhism would have found far more extravagant 
conceptions of a happy land in the future either among the 
Hindus themselves or some other Eastern people. It had no 
urgent need to go so far as to get it from Christianity. 


Special Work Among Chinese Buddhists 

K. E. REICHELT 

.”'\T has been my privilege during my seventeen years in 

China to come in rather near and cordial contact with 
many of the best Buddhist monks scattered around 
in the different monasteries. They have in a most 
friendly manner taken me in to live with them for days and 
weeks ; they have helped me in the study of their shtras and 
given me opportunity to be with them not ouly in the daily 
worship in the big temple-halls, but also to participate in their 
solemn and quiet meditation in the “chaugtaug” (meditation- 
hall). I think I might say I have to some extent learned to 
know them as they really are in their daily life. It is of course 
true that many things can be seen which bring deep sorrow to 
the heart of a missionary; so many black spots in their 
monasterial life, so many bad characters and pitiful back¬ 
sliders. But this is only oue side of their life; though it is 
unfortunately the side always most strongly emphasized. I 
have found in addition so much sincere piety, whole-hearted 
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and holy devotion, and beauty of character and spirit among 
the monks that my soul has been filled with wonder. Thus I 
was led to realize that if these men could be led further on and 
see clearly “the word made flesh,”—see the glory of God in 
Jesus Christ, they could attain to greater things spiritually. 
What a blessing to the Church and China such men would be ! 

I therefore started to talk to them about our Lord and 
Master and tried to persuade them to study the precious word 
of Jesus and to come into contact with His Church on earth. 
But obstacles at once appeared. Not that they were unwilling 
to recognize Jesus as the great merciful Saviour of the West, 
nor that they thought the Bible did not contain the truth. Ill 
ninety out of one hundred cases the obstacle was, that they 
had found the followers of Christ , his disciples in China—both 
foreigners and Chinese—so fatally lacking in a sympathetic 
and gentle attitude towards others—a characteristic the monks 
deemed inseparable from Ike gospel of fesits. Their hearts 
were in consequence filled with bitterness. They felt that the 
average Christian preacher in China in his sermons and discus¬ 
sions was doing a great injustice to Buddhists personally and 
to the teachings of Buddha : and especially to that form of 
Buddhist thought, which includes the siucerest and best 
Buddhists, that form of Maliayana Buddhism which is known 
as the “ pure land ” jy doctrine. 

I could say very little in our defence. I could only admit 
that w T e often, in our unspeakable ignorance, only know how 
to enlarge in a negative way upon the external superstitious 
behaviour of our Buddhist friends without giving them credit 
for the many true and deep thoughts in their religious, 
philosophical and ethical systems. I hastened to show them 
from the New Testament that ignorant vilification was not the 
method used by our Lord and Master and his first disciples. 
There gradually grew upon me the conviction that it was 
urgently necessary that the Christian churches in China unite 
and use methods by which the many Buddhist monks and 
nuns— now numbering more than one million—in addition to 
the many earnest lay-Buddhists, throughout China, could be 
brought to Christ. 

I felt that our lack of sympathy and tact was due in large 
part to our lack of plans to reach this very peculiar section of 
the Chinese people. We have special work for Moslems and 
other classes of people, but none for Buddhists ! 
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X therefore decided solemnly to earnestly pray God for 
help and guidance, that I might find the right lines of approach 
to them and, further, that He would give me the right man 
from among the monks to work with me in this special service. 
I promised also to try and follow the example of the Master in 
doing justice to the Buddhists and acknowledging what they 
had of truth, knowing that all that is good and true originates 
in our heavenly Father and His Eternal Eogos. 

I humbly testify that God gave me some ideas and methods 
by which they could be approached helpfully : more than that— 
He gave me also the men ! 

How do I know that these methods are according to God’s 
holy will ? Because He has crowned our first humble efforts 
with success. He has opened the doors and led us along—step 
by step. There is already founded a small Christian Brother - 
hood among Chinese Buddhists . A very small Brotherhood 
indeed , but it includes a few who are burning with zeal to 
lead the followers of Sakyamuni to understand that Jesus 
Christ is the great Saviour of the Worlds who in His person 
completes the deepest aims and ideals of the Higher Buddhism. 

I will briefly state the wonderful story of one of these men, 
whom God gave me as a helper and the first man in our 
Brotherhood. East year while returning from the meeting on 
Theological Education, held in Shanghai in connection with 
the China Continuation Committee, I had to stay over one 
day in Nanking waiting for the steamer. 

I naturally availed myself of the opportunity to visit some 
of the Buddhist monasteries in the city. I knew there was a 
monastery which took its name from the well-known Buddha 
Vairocana (Pilutchela) who was connected with the old 
Nestorian church in the North. I found a group of young, 
intelligent Buddhists with whom I soon came in contact. 
There I told them that we had many points in common and I 
expressed my joy in finding friends (j§| $£) with whom I could 
talk about the profoundest things. They listened with eager 
eyes. Two of them (both now in the Christian Brotherhood) 
seemed very much interested. Especially for the oldest one, 
Kuantu, did that quiet hour prove of unspeakable importance. 
He had heard many Christian preachers and had read the 
Tung Wen Pao ; but he felt that the Christians were separated 
from them by insurmountable obstacles. We spoke about 
things he for some time bad been longing for. I tried to give 
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him the historical approach to the great Saviour from the West 
@ # i) who came down to this sinful and sorrowful earth 
and through his life and sacrifice established not only in an 
imaginary way a “Pure Land” (Cliing t’u), but really founded 
a heavenly kingdom on earth. I was able to help him see 
these things clearly. We made up our minds to keep in touch 
with each other through correspondence, which we did through 
several weeks, he sending me letters in fine Chinese style, I 
answering by writing in simple Kuan-hua. 

We felt, however, that we had to come together, that God 
would have us to be together for mutual help. And so I sent 
him an invitation to come up to Kikungshan in Honan 
Province and stay there with me for the summer. He finally 
succeeded in getting free and came up to stay with me. We 
had a wonderful time together : devoting the first two hours ot 
the morning to prayer, scripture reading, and instruction in the 
Christian doctrine, and using the next hours of the day for 
translation work aud for planning for the great work which we 
quite instinctively felt God would have us to do together 
among the Buddhists. 

We prayed very much over the first draft of a constitution 
for the Christian Brotherhood and worked it over again and 
again during the summer. I shall never forget the day when 
the draft was in shape and the first primitive drawings for an 
institute ready. Then we knelt down before our little altar 
and laid the draft aud drawings before God and with unspeak¬ 
able joy and gratitude we gave ourselves up to this special 
service for Christ in China. 

At that juncture we met with Dr. Harlan P. Beach and 
his kind aud sympathetic attitude towards the work filled our 
•hearts with still more confidence aud joy. 

The summer came to its close and we had to depart for a 
while, Kuan-tu going hack to Pilussu j|£ in order to 
settle his responsibilities with the monastery there and I to 
continue my work at our Union Theological Seminary at 
Shekow. 

I knew my friend would have a hard time full of 
persecutions, but we felt that this struggle would have to be 
fought out to a finish in order to reach the goal of being 
baptized and wholly set apart for the great undertaking. There 
were quite a number of friends who prayed with me tor 
Kuan-tu. Finally in spite of many difficulties and obstacles 
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Kuan-tu succeeded in getting free and joined our catechumens 
in the Lutheran congregation at Shekow iu December, 1919. 
He was baptized on Christmas Day together with the others. 

I cannot enlarge upon his fine testimonies, given during 
the Christmas vacation. He made a wonderful impression upon 
the hearts of our students, who for the first time saw a highly 
educated monk giving honour and glory to our blessed Lord 
and Redeemer Jesus Christ and using words of unique richness 
and solemnity , such as only a mind moulded in higher Chinese 
Buddhism can use. We felt it was a foretaste of what it will 
mean for the Church universal , when we are able to receive 
these most religious and most sincere Chinese into the Kingdom . 
We feel that this is not a new form of Christianity, something 
half and half, but the old , unimpaired Christianity , still 
inspired with the unspeakable fragrance and beauty of the 
Asiatic religious genius . 

After we had started the Christian Brotherhood, one of the 
other men from Pilussu came and joined us and another sent iu 
a written request for membership. 

These friends prepared four solemn vows to be taken by 
the members of the Brotherhood and also the draft of a circular 
letter to be sent around to Christian friends in China and 
abroad. 

Tlie picture iu this issue will give a general idea of our 
aim which is to erect an institute which we hope will be a 
center for ali connected with the Brotherhood. We hope to 
have the external architecture as far as possible correspond to 
that of a Buddhist monastery. This does not mean that we 
intend to start a new monastic order in the Christian Church. 
We aim to found a "half way house ” where we can reach the 
Buddhists in China , a world heretofore almost closed to 
Christianity, Here we hope the Buddhists can be caved for in a 
proper and attractive way so as to give them back to the 
Church and to humanity as helpful, regenerated men. 

In order to reach as many as possible, we should have to 
adopt the beautiful custom which obtains in the Buddhist world 
of having in our Institute a hospitality hall Jp. or |J |§ 
H), where the many travelling monks could be taken in for 
worship and study. 

The first department, the evangelistic, should be under the 
management of a well trained pastor and assistants. To this 
there would be three sub-departments : 
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1. The business department (fj g|); 

2. The dormitory (tgp ^); 

3. The place of instruction and worship Bible 

classes and daily lectures would be held in a lecture hall, 
and the library should stand open for all who come to 
visit us. 

The second department, the educational, would be situated 
at the left side of the compound and should contain a large 
dormitory, a school building, and a dwelling house for the 
pastor in charge and his co-workers. 

Courses and classes should be opened for baptized monks, 
who had a special call from God and the necessary qualifications, 
to prepare them for special service in connection with the 
Institute or its branches and in the different missions (as 
pastors, evangelists, teachers, etc.). Others staying with us 
could be trained male-nurses and to work in a printing 
and publishing house which would be needed later. 

The third department in the background of the Institute 
would be composed of the different administrative agencies in 
connection with the Institute itself and the different branches 
which quite naturally would later spring up in other parts of 
China. 

Here the superintendent or director would reside, assisted 
by two managers, one Chinese and one foreign. 

They would perform their duties according to the instruc¬ 
tions of the presbytery in charge. Besides the administration 
building there would be two other buildings, one for outside 
guests who would like to stay with us for meditation and study, 
which could also be used as a home for old monks, the other a 
small mortuary chapel probably in connection with a crema¬ 
torium. All these buildings and the three departments would 
be connected with the three most important buildings in the 
center. 

(1) The church or temple hall, where the brethren could 
meet daily in solemn worship before God the Almighty. 

(2) The lecture hall and library, where all can receive the 
benefit of daily lectures. 

(3) The meditation hall and prayer tower, built as a 
pagoda and containing the church bell, where brethren could 
meet in silence for holy contemplation. 

The one important thing is to get this new Christian 
Brotherhood organically linked with the Christian Church in 
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China. To say how this shall be effected in detail is of course 
at the present time impossible. 

To start with, we should like to see an advisory board 
composed of representatives elected by churches or missions. 
We hope also that as the movement from the very beginning 
has been a Chinese undertaking that it will continue to have 
this characteristic. We expect that in the ruture it would be 
financed largely in China. 

Yet in the difficult task of founding the Institute, we need 
sorely the help and co-operation of the home churches. 

We recommend this new and significant undertaking to all 
our fellow missionaries and Christian leaders and friends 
throughout China. We ask for your sympathy and you: 
prayer, that wisdom and grace from above may be given unto 
us so as to plan and work in such a way that the name of our 
Lord may be glorified and his kingdom extended among the 
Chinese. 


Pioneer “Y” Work for the Chinese Army 

RICHARD H. BITTER 


large common-room ; a tew more were looking at news¬ 
papers, and two were playing wei-chH next to the stove in 
one corner, oblivious to the snares or monotonies of soldiers’ 
lives. In the officers’ room the phonograph was playing some 
popular theatrical song, and in the class-room forty-five men 
were applying themselves in an attempt to learn the phonetic 
system of writing. 

I was typing a letter in my own room, and was too busily 
absorbed in that occupation to pay much attention when a 
visitor invaded my office. A friendly nod I gave him, and 
then continued with my letter. He dropped into a sympathetic 
semi-silence, made several trips of inspection round my room, 
commenting with an “mm” or an “ ei ” on such unusual 
articles as hair-brushes, the typewriter and paper-clips, and 
then picked up a book from my table. He had been reading 
it assiduously for some minutes when another private came 
unknockingly in, and seeing me busy opened conversation with 
the soldier instead of with me. 


CD 


T was a reasonably quiet afternoon in the “Y” hut of 
the Chinese Expeditionary Forces in Siberia. Six or 
eight soldiers were throwing a bean-bag around the 
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“ What book have you got there ? ” he asked. 

“A Bible,’ 1 was the reply. 

“Oh,” said the newcomer, “I’m a Christian; perhaps 
I can help you understand it.” 

Atid then he started to read his favorite passages. In the 
midst of the readings a third man arrived—“then a fourth. 
The fourth volunteered the information that he had been to 
his village church six or eight times-—though he was not a 
Christian—and knew a couple of fine stories from the Bible. 
He read them, and a few minutes later picked up a hymn- 
book. He and the Christian sang their favorite songs; and 
before I knew it—my back turned to them all the time as it 
was—a regular service, all the more valuable because of its 
spontaneity and voluntary leadership, was going forward. It 
is needless to add that these men were followed up and may 
already be well along on the road to Christianity. 

This is only one example of the extent to which new 
scenes, new ideas, and a broadening conception of life has 
opened up the possibilities for the reception of Christian prop¬ 
aganda and advantages on the part of these lads of the C. E. F. 
One of the most characteristic remarks I can remember was 
that of an officer not long ago, who said, after a church service 
in the hut: “A year ago I would have become angry if you 
had invited me to church ; now I am glad to come.” 

Even those soldiers who are on home service are removed 
from their own village and their wonted ways, and suddenly 
thrust into a new life, a life which increases their susceptibility 
both to those terrible vices, which only an army knows, and to 
Christianity,—whichever gets there first. 

In order to stimulate these susceptibilities in the right 
direction, the Young Men’s Christian Association, under the 
War-Work Council of the International Committee, has opened 
up this regularly organized unit for the 3,000 Chinese soldiers 
in the Siberian expedition. Rev. Robert R, Gailey of the 
Princeton University Center in Peking began the work in the 
fall of 1918, assisted by three Chinese secretaries. Since then 
the staff has changed entirely, but the unit is still active. Its 
headquarters are at Nikolsk, about seventy miles north of 
Vladivostok, where the equipment and methods of work are 
very much the same as those of the “ Y” with the A. E. F., 
and the other allies in Siberia. Work is also carried on for the 
Chinese in the International huts at Harbin and Vladivostok, 



Music hath charms even in cold Siberia. This group of merry-makers 
is standing in front of the only **Y” hut for Chinese 
soldiers. Two of the secretaries may be seen 
over the shoulders of the men. 



A corner in the officers’ room of the Chinese Army Y. M. C. A. hut 

Nikolsk, Siberia. 
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and regular services are extended to the sailors on the gun-boat 
Hai-jung , in Siberian waters. A club-car, out-fitted and 
supplied from the Nikolsk headquarters, is kept in use on the 
railroad, taking frequent trips along the sections which are 
guarded by Chinese troops. 

A stay of one day to a week is made at various points 
where small detachments of the soldiers are stationed, athletic 
goods, writing-paper, chocolates, books, phonographs and other 
supplies being left behind when the car goes. Lectures, 
moving-pictures and other services are afforded en 7 'onte. The 
joyous welcome that greets the car on its arrival at one of these 
lonely stations is compensation enough for the difficulty of 
getting there by means of the disorganized Russian rail-roads. 
Every place it goes the “Y” is urged to stay longer than it 
has time for. At one town we were met at the station by the 
major himself at 3 a.m. At another place a whole platoon of 
happy boys, having received permission from their commander 
to stay up till we arrived, piled into the car at two in the 
morning, played fiddles and phonograph, engaged in games 
and built toy houses till dawn. 

Pioneer work with the Chinese army is the same as with 
all others. The soldiers see the advantage of the “Y” im¬ 
mediately, but the officers “ have to be shown.” As soon as 
they are convinced, however, of the benefits that the hut and 
its activities present, and see that there is no undermining of 
discipline and no political or insistent religious propaganda, 
they not only tolerate but encourage our activities. To most 
of them it is an entirely fresli idea that there can be such a 
conception as a wholly unselfish institution, charging nothing 
and making no conditions of service. 

There are in China to-day a million troops,—nearly five 
times as many soldiers as there are students of middle-school 
grade or above. They are as susceptible and as open to new 
ideas as students are ; and I imagine there are no more anti- 
Christian officers, in proportion, than there are anti-Christian 
school teachers. Yet in spite of their numbers and growing 
power for good or evil to the future of China, there is among 
them all only one unit for definite Christian service applying 
itself solely to the men of the army, except what is done by 
individual officers themselves. 

The door is wide open. All that the soldier needs is a 
Friend. 
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Notes and Queries 

1. —How is the small progress of Christianity in China , 
compared with other countries , to be accounted for f 

(a) There is a good deal of loose and pessimistic 
thinking when it comes to comparing Christian growth with 
that of other mission fields. There is no mission field in 
the world except China where accurate statistical returns are 
kept, so that when people assert that there is a more prouounced 
movement in favor of Christianity in other countries than in 
China they are doing so on more or less uncertain evidence. 
/ h ) China has an increase of about 20,000 converts a year. 

(c) We have the smallest native staff of any of the large mission 
countries. Africa has 213 per million population; India 124; 
Japan 54; and Chiua only 49. Now increase in converts 
depends very largely on native staff. 

(d) China has the least number of communicants per 
10,000 of any mission country, Africa having 53 per 10,000 
population, India 18, Japan 14, and China about 8. These 
figures were presented in a report by Dr. Fleming of Union 
Theological Seminary about a year ago in an address before 
the Foreign Board Mission secretaries in New York. 

(e) There is, also, the conservatism of the people and the 
further fact that needs to be considered,—namely, the group 
or class consciousness. Chinese think in terms of the group. 
Independent action is not nearly so common in China as in 
other mission fields. Moreover, there is the loss of face. I 
believe that there are thousands of Chinese to-day who would 
accept Christianity were it not lor their fear of losing face with 
their group. 

(/) Another cause for the small progress of Christianity 
in China is to be found in the restlessness and the inefficiency 
of the government. This has been a serious handicap to 
missionary work during the last five or more years especially. 

2. — Why are the Chinese churches not self-supporting like 
the early Apostolic churches ? 

(a) They are not started in the right way. 

( b ) The Chinese Church is growing much more rapidly 
than the early Church ever grew, and self-support requires lime. 

{c) The early Apostolic Church was established largely 
with Jewish communities as a nucleus, and the principle of 
self-support and tithing was well established among these 
Jewish people. 

(d) The early church was established in the homes. There 
was no church building, 110 church organization as we have 
to-day. 
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(e) Everyone was a preacher and no one regarded anything 
(hat he had as his own, but shared it with the Christian 
comm unity. 


What is the Matter with China? 

I have just returned from an extensive trip across China. 
I was seeing things with fresh eyes, for I had been away from 
the field more than two years when I started on the trip. I 
tried to diagnose the situation. 

What is the matter with China? 

Ignorance ; Poverty \ Lack of leadership; Lack of 
patriotism—no national consciousness ; Lack of moral 
fibre and the will to win. 

In all that I have said nothing is new. All who know China 
are perfectly well aware of those things. The appalling lack, 
it seems to me, is leadership—in education, in politics, in the 
Church. Where are we going to get bigger leaders? We must 
have them, and have them soon. 

I have spent much time in distributing tracts and in 
preaching to the common crowds, and I am still willing to do 
that work. The crowd must not be neglected. But the time 
has come when we must capture the middle and upper classes. 
Farmers say that blood and breeding count for much in cattle 
and poultry. Surely the same things count in men. You can 
find leaders in the lower classes, but you can get more leaders 
per square foot in the higher classes. That principle worked 
in Paul’s day and I have seen it work in China. Therefore, 
in our schools and in our churches let us make special efforts 
to win the families where we may expect to find able sons and 
daughters. 

We use the great discoveries of modern science and the 
wonderful inventions almost everywhere except in the Church. 
Manufacturers, farmers, merchants—all are using everything 
that science has to teach. In the Church we are still depending 
upon miracles. The very word miracle infers something that 
does not happen every day. Plere we are discussing our every¬ 
day business—the discovery and training of leaders. And for 
regular, every-day business scientific, efficient knowledge and 
methods must be used. We still pray for our sick friends, but 
we also get the best physician or the most expert surgeon to 
he had. Let us still expect the Holy Spirit to work wonders, 
and at the same time let us use every discovery and device that 
the latest science has to offer. 

China needs leaders—dependable leaders. She needs men 
whom God has touched. Unless the Church shall discover and 
train mighty leaders in sufficient numbers she will fail in the 
greatest hour of her history. 

James Maxon Yard. 
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The New China Review. June 1920. 73 Chaufoong Road , Shanghai . 

Post free: in Great Britain , 23/-; United Slates, G. $6.50; China , 

Japan , <?/£., AT. #7.50. 

This is an unusually interesting number. For both those who 
perforce have only a superficial knowledge of life in China, and 
those who are deeply versed in sinological lore, there is profitable 
reading. In “Reform in Chinese Mourning Rites” Mr. E. T. C. 
Werner translates Mr. H11 Shih’s statement of his attempt to 
modify the ancient mourning rites on the occasion of the decease of 
his mother. In this, a delicate subject is frankly and ably treated. 
Most of us have understood that Confucius and Lao Tzft were 
“transmitters” rather than originators; but we have known little 
of the sources of their ideas. Under the title “The Earliest 
Articulate Chinese Philosopher, Kwan-tsz,” Professor E. H. 
Parker takes us back to the sources of some of their thinking- 
thinking which had such diverse results. Considerable is said 
by tliis philosopher about the Tao; he is also considered the first 
definite political thinker in China. Mr. G. G. Warren gives the 
results of bis study of:—“ D’Ollone’s Investigations on Chinese 
Moslems.” The presence of an old and a new sect and their 
distinction and relations to political disturbances are brought out. 
Under “ Taoist Tales” we are told of the “ Quest for the Fungus 
of Immortality.” Mr. Arthur Morley discusses critically “The 
Chronology of the Bamboo Annals.” 

We hope that all students in Language Schools have access to 
the China Review . It occupies a distinct place in promoting the 
understanding of China. 


Chinese Junks. A book of drawings in black and white. By Ivon A. 

Donnelly. Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. Price , M $2.30. 

Mr. Donnelly has prepared an interesting little book giving 
sketches in black and white of junks on the China coast, ranging 
in selection from the craft as seen in the Gulf of Pechili to those 
of Hongkong. With the exception of a short introduction by 
S. V. M. there are no descriptions of the twenty-six drawings. 
There is such an endless variety of junks on the inland waters of 
China that it is hoped Mr. Donnelly will continue his studies by 
making his next volume one that deals with this class. 

J. C. F. 


The Love Letters of a Chinese Lady. By Elizabeth Cooper. 
Published by T. N, Poults, Edinburgh and London. Price 6/-. Size 7 
X 8% ins. 

This is a reprint of the first part of “ My Lady of the Chinese 
Courtyard,” which was published in America in 1914. The letters 
form a more artistic whole without the second part, which was 
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supposed to have been written twenty-five years later. The book 
is also improved by the substitution of reproductions of old Chinese 
paintings for photographs of scenery. The letters are poetical and 
charming, and the writer has used with skill translations of early 
Chinese poetry. Many Chinese customs are carefully described. 
The comment of a Chinese lady who read the book is interesting. 
“Chinese women do love their husbands with their hearts, but 
they do not write it out as in these letters. They write to their 
husbands very humbly, and not as if on an equality. The writer 
must be a Christian because no heathen could imagine the goddess 
Kuanyin to be as good as she thinks her.” 

M. E. F.-D. 


The Educational Directory and Year Book of China 1920. Edward 
Evans & Sons, Shanghai. 3 ! ex. $3.00. 

The five hundred pages of this, the sixth issue of The Educa¬ 
tional Directory , are not confined strictly to matters educational. 
The “ Review of the Year 1919” gives a running summary of the 
principal events political, educational, and social. There is also a 
section giving the officials and departments of the Government of 
China and, between pages of advertisements, a Chinese calendar 
and list of Chinese Festivals for 1920. The work of Shantung 
Christian University, Government Teachers’ College, Nanking, and 
the Shanghai High School are given special treatment. There is 
a list of educational societies and other organizations. A short 
article on the origin and significance of the Chinese Phonetic 
Alphabet is given by Mr. Tseu Yih Zin. For the benefit of 
students desiring to study abroad attention is given to British and 
French University degrees. One wonders why nothing is said as 
to the American side of this subject. Is it too vast ? There are 
useful directories of teachers and of schools. One misses, however, 
a few articles, such as formerly appeared, giving the result of 
definite thinking on specific educational problems. The book is 
very useful for reference. To us the statement—that missionary 
societies spend annually more than M. $12,000,000 on educational 
work in China—seems too high. We wonder where the editor 
got this figure. 


The Rebirth of Korea. By Hugh Hkuno-wo Cynn, Principal Pai 
Chai Haktang , Seoul , Korea. The Abingdon Press , New York. 
Price $1.50 {gold) net. 

The title of this faithful and courageous record and inter¬ 
pretation is a happy and significant one. We associate “Korea” 
with national disaster and a suffering that calls out our deepest 
sympathy, but the optimism of the writer and the spirit of the 
people find expression in the fact and promise of “rebirth,” rather 
than in the possibility of national death and racial obliteration. 

Chapter I begins with the incidents connected with the declara¬ 
tion of independence of Korea in March of last year. Chapter 
II continues the story of agitation and repression. Chapter III 
treats of Christian Missions and Militarism. The next three 
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chapters deal with Causes, Chapters IV aud V speaking of 
Japanese administration. Whilst we read of the rigour of military 
administration we find credit also given to Japan for material 
improvements during the past eight years. Three groups of 
Koreans are described,—the progressives and reform elements, 
“profoundly sorrowful’' over the termination of separate existence 
of the country ; the indifferent and self-sufficient, failing to com¬ 
prehend the true import of the political disaster ; aud those who 
placed themselves under the influence of the Japanese. 

All missionaries will be interested in Chapter VI which shows 
that Christianization has meant the democratization of the people 
of Korea. Among the reasons given for the extraordinary growth 
of the native church, are: Christian teaching makes for an abundant 
life, Christianity recoguizes the personality of individuals, gives an 
tmdyiug faith aud a living hope, and teaches self-sacrifice for the 
fulfilment of life’s missiou. 

In the last two chapters we find much valuable retrospect and 
prospect. There is indication that Japan’s object in obtaining 
preponderating interests in Korea is the hegemony of Asia, in fact 
the militarists of Japan seem to be imbued with the idea of a pan- 
Asian empire. On the other hand there is hope in the awakened 
social consciousness of Japan; the new intellectuals, the restless 
industrial class aud the conscientious Christians will look with 
sympathy on the demand of Korea for the fuller application of the 
principles of democracy. 

Whilst there is possibly a natural bias in the writer’s view¬ 
point and method of treatment of the subject, it is quite evident 
from the facts supplied that the military form of government has 
once again shown its inability to act as a constructive and conciliat¬ 
ing force in time of peace : and it is to be hoped that the abundant 
evidences of unrest among the people will lead to the removal of 
the many causes of irritation and bitterness and the initiation of a 
broad and sympathetic policy in Korea. 

G. M. 


A New Social Order. Harrv Ward, The Macmillan Company , New 

York. G, $2.50. 

Mr. Ward emphasizes the three fundamental principles of the 
Christian religion, as:—the value of personality, the necessity of 
brotherhood, and the law of service. This volume is, therefore, 
an attempt to pull these principles down out of the air and show 
their workableness in daily life, especially in regard to matters 
industrial. He deals with the nature of the new order, its ideas of 
equality, universal service, efficiency, personality and solidarity. 
He summarises, criticising when necessary, the programs for the 
new order of the British labour Party, the Russian-Soviet 
Republic, the Teague of Nations, the Socialist Party, the In¬ 
dependent Tabour Party, and the Churches, etc. These are all 
taken to be phases of one world-wide movement for more just and 
equitable condition of living. He charges the Church with being 
in part at least desirous of maintaining the present social status and 
of being held back by vested interest. It is, therefore, in danger 
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of subservience to the financial system and of being controlled by 
property interests. 

This book helps one understand the process of organization 
now going on in the world around the ideals of brotherhood. The 
author is making an earnest attempt to show what the principles 
of Jesus mean when forced to their logical conclusions. Such a 
book is stimulating and inspiring, and cannot but create a greater 
desire to promote social living in accordance with the principles 
of Jesus. It is, at the present juncture, a most excellent book for 
Chinese and Western Christian leaders in China to read. 


Childhood and Character. By Hugh Hartshorne. The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. Price: G. $1.75, Postage extra. 

This volume we find both easy and pleasant to read and 
profitable withal. It deals with the development of character from 
the religious view-point. Starting with the baby it takes us 
through the different ages, introducing us to matters of individual 
capacity, environment and heredity as we come to them in think¬ 
ing. The general aim of religious education should be to find for 
the natural capacities a “satisfactory release” in the service of the 
social whole and so to produce a “ Christian type of life.” While 
dealing with educational and biological theories, the book is more 
practical than many of its kind in that after dealing with the needs 
of each age, the attempt is made to find the purpose of religious 
education for that particular age, together with principles of 
methods suited to achieve that purpose. The book follows the 
Dewey, Thorndyke, and Coe school in emphasizing the fact that 
growth comes through activity. The author attempts to help the 
reader see how to give a meaning to religion that is within the 
scope of children responding at any stage of their life. He helps 
us to understand child experience, and how to control the environ¬ 
ment to reproduce them. The book concludes with an appendix 
on “Things children do and say” and a suggestive bibliography. 
This volume seems to be within the capacity of college students in 
China and more than usually helpful in helping to uuderstand 
religious education, 

R. 


Roman Emperor Worship. By Louis Matthews Sweet, S.T.D,, Pli. D., 

Prof, in the Bible Teachers Institute, New York City. Boston: 

Richard G. Badger. Pp. 153 (with index) 5 % x 8 % in. $2.00 gold. 

World Worship Series. Shanghai: The China American Publishing Co. 

This thin volume (said to be the only book written in English 
on Emperor Worship) is a scholarly contribution to the analysis 
of the origin and development of the Ruler Cult, in ten chapters. 
It is first considered very briefly in Babylonia, Persia, China, 
Japan, and Egypt, in the Macedonian-Greek period, and finally 
with fulness in the Roman Empire. The two closing chapters 
study its relations to Polytheism, and to the Judea-Christian 
Movement. 

The author finds that the worship of great and powerful men 
is “universally indigenous to every soil.” Paganism, even when 
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decadent monotheism, “ universally and spontaneously produces 
deification ” (p. 41). Chinese students of their own history and 
customs would do well to examine this compend, in connection 
with Dr. De G root’s larger works exclusively relating to China. 

A. H. S. 


The Source Book eor the Life of Christ. By Hiram Van Kirk, Ph. D. 

Fleming H. Revell Co,, New York and London . 178pp. 

This book at first appears to be little different from the various 
HarmoJiies already available for students of the New Testament. 
But further study discloses certain unique and valuable features. 
To begin with it is not confined to the Four Gospels, but includes 
material drawn from St. Paul, Josephus, and other writers of 
historical reliability. The Analysis also is freshly worded—“ The 
Gospel of the Infancy,” “The Gospel of the Preparation,” etc.,— 
and with discriminating variations from the usual divisions, 
making for a clearer insight into the literary methods of the evangel¬ 
ists. It also contains in very brief and tersely stated paragraphs 
a “ Conspectus of Sources,” giving the results of modern critical 
study alike of the canonical and nou-eanonical writings which 
furnish material for the subject. The position in each instance 
accords in general with the consensus of sane scholarly present- 
day criticism, though certain conclusions are stated with a finality 
which ignores the fact that contrary views exist. The Harmony 
of the four texts follows the standard arrangement, with old 
Testament references and non-canonical quotations as footnotes. 
Perhaps the most useful feature is the unpretensious notes at the 
end of each section which while compact are most illuminating and 
contain what a busy teacher would have to spend much time in 
gathering elsewhere. The book seems especially adapted as a 
text-book for classes 111 English of advanced theological or arts 
college students, or as a reference book in preparatiou for teaching 
others where only the simpler phases of critical study are of 
interest. For either purpose it is perhaps the most satisfactory 
volume yet published. 

J. E. S. 


SOCIAL WORK AMONG WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. 

Industrial Work Series: /. How to Begin— Organization; 2. The 
Industrial Club and Its Program ; 3. The Federation—an Industrial 
Movement. By Ernestine L. Friedmann. Published by National 
Board of Y. 1 V.C.A, of US. A., 1918-1919. 

The three leaflets above named have to do with women wage- 
earners in various trades and industries, where they “ueed protec¬ 
tion covering hours, wages, conditions of work, insurance against 
hazards, accidents, illness, etc.’ * They are prepared for the guidance, 
primarily, of Association secretaries and committee members 
interested in work among this group of women and girls. The 
first leaflet gives a programme for the study of the industrial girls 
and their environment, such as, the industrial community, the 
factory, home life, etc., and also discusses the essentials of orgauiz- 
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iug for work among them. The second leaflet treats of the club or 
co-operative life of industrial girls, its programme and how to 
organize for it. Besides the fellowship and wholesome social life 
which the club affords, emphasis is placed on the value of the club 
as a means of developing leadership, self-government, and social 
responsibility. The third leaflet describes the movement for the 
federation of industrial clubs. The purpose of such federation, as 
stated, is to unite all groups of wage-earning women, to dignify 
labor among women in industry, promote group action, and to 
develop leadership among wage-earning women for work in behalf 
of themselves and of others. Useful lists of reference books and 
magazines on social and economic subjects are given in the leaflets. 
In the third leaflet, there is an excellent course of study on 
industrial and personal efficiency, industrial and social problems, 
etc., which will be found useful to study groups in practical 
sociology. With the introduction of the modern factory and 
mercantile system into China, female labor is bound to become an 
important factor in the economic and social life of our people. 
These leaflets by Miss Friedmann, containing as they do the wisdom 
of years of experience and observation, will be very helpful to 
those who are interested in the problems which female labor raises 
and In the welfare of wage-earning women. 

Y. Y. Tsu. 


Enlisting for Christ and the Church. By Howard Agnew Johnston. 

Association Press , 343 Madison Avenue , New York, Pt ice $1.00 Mex. 

180 pages. 

This book would be useful to missionaries who train Christian 
workers, and also to those who prepare inexperienced Christians 
for the week of evangelization, The object of the book is to aid 
ministers in the home lands to train their church members in 
personal work. Plans which have proved helpful are described in 
detail, and there is careful teaching on Scripture answers to the 
common excuses and objections of unbelievers and nominal 
Christians. The matter is arranged for use in a Study Band, but 
if so used the simple questions given at the end of each section 
might be found unsuitable, as they can be answered by the exercise 
of memory, and no problems to be solved by individual study are 
suggested. If the necessary alterations and adaptations were 
skilfully made, a translation of the book would benefit Chinese 
Christian workers. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Missionary Survey as an aid to Intelligent Co-operation in For¬ 
eign Missions, By Roland Allen, M.A., and Thomas Cochrane, 
M.B., C.M. Longmans , Green and Co., 39 Paternoster Row , London. 
1920. 6/- net. 

The title describes the purpose of this book and the book 
proceeds carefully within the limits of that purpose. It is the 
authors’ contention that the end for which the work surveyed is 
undertaken should govern the survey of the work; and that this 
aim should be the same for all forms of mission endeavour. Pos- 
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sibly the argument for survey itself is no longer so necessary. But 
in the light of recent survey activities, this attempt to present 
tables whose questions constantly imply dominant purpose and 
relation deserves thoughtful examination. 

H. C. 


A Study of Foreign Missions. Factor /. Where are the Missionaries? 
Sidney J. W. Clark. Published by Marshall Bros., Paternoster Row, 
London f E. C. 4. //- net. 

The first of a series of pamphlets called “One Factor at a 
Time” series. This pamphlet attempts 011 a study of statistics to 
discover where the missionaries are and in what ratio the different 
fields are supplied therewith, witli a view to drawing up a “ Table 
of Urgency.” This, the author, who has visited a number of 
mission fields, thinks will work for the “wise advancement of the 
whole world.” It is of course prepared for laymen. 


Missionary Ammunition. “ The Testimony of Government Officials to 
Missions and MissionariesPrepared by a Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North Anierica. 40 pp . 

This “Number Seven” of this periodical is given up to a 
collection of statements by public men throughout the world and 
covering several decades of time, regarding the worth of Christian 
Missions. These “ government officials ” are the highest adminis¬ 
trative officials and diplomatic representatives from governments 
all over the world. Some of them have been from the beginning 
sympathetic with the work, while some say frankly that they have 
been converted from a hostile or cynical attitude to cordial friend¬ 
ship and support of the cause by first-haud knowledge of the facts 
as to valuable results of the work. The testimonies are interesting 
and convincing. 

The volume is usefully indexed. At the end is a list of 
Decorations and Honors recently conferred on missionaries by 
various governments. It will Vie useful for missionaries and other 
Christian leaders, and discriminating use could be made of it among 
certain public men. 

J. W. C. 


Somewhere in all the world. By Charles T. Paul, College of Missions r 
Indianapolis , Ind ., November , 1919. Pp. ico, profusely illustrated. 
Gratis. 

This “latest call to Christian students from foreign fields of 
disciples of Christ,” is an appeal issued by the Joint College 
Recruitment Visitation of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
and the Christian Women’s Board of Missions for one hundred and 
eighty new missionaries wanted for eleven countries. It is the 
most elaborate, definite and striking call to foreign mission service 
which has ever come to our attention. It succeeds a similar call 
issued in January of 1919, asking for 156 new missionaries, of 
whom fifty had definitely enlisted by November. Every position is 
described in detail, with illuminating maps and beautifully executed 
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reproductions of excellent photographs showing the cities needing 
workers and the plant already in operation. This is a splendid 
reinforcement of the spiritual appeal and must he stimulating to 
givers as well as to possible volunteers for service. 

B. 


Conscripts of Conscience By Caroline Atwater Mason. Fleming H, 
Revell Co., N. Y., 19/9. Gold $r.00 net. 12 mo. cloth. 

Mrs. Mason has again put the missionary cause under obliga¬ 
tions by this little story which reminds at least one reader of her 
“ Little Green God ” which made a strong appeal to college students 
twenty years ago. It is a plea for life dedication to medical 
missions on the part of those who have already heard the call to 
medical service in France and who cannot be content hereafter 
with a small task or the limited horizon of an ordinary home 
practice. The heroine made a great success as a physician during 
the war, and on her return to America was led by an interesting 
sequence of events to offer herself as a substitute for a Chinese girl 
medical student whose career is out short by a motor car accident 
in New York City. The story will be useful among medical .stu¬ 
dents and is particularly interesting to those who care for China. 

B. 


Note's on Farm Animals and Animal Industriesin China. Carl Oscar 
Levine, Bulletin No. 23, Cent on Cluistian College. 6X9. 

This bulletin of fifty-four pages gives information and data 
on the following subjects : Poultry, Chinese Incubators, Swine, 
Sheep and Goats, Horses, Cattle, Water Buffalo, Milk Analysis and 
Records, Dairying in Southern China, Diseases of Cattle and Water 
Buffalo, The Future for Live Stock in Chiua. A bibliography is 
given at the end of each chapter. The information is all good, but 
best and most interesting where it is based on the author’s personal 
observations. 

J. H. R. 


Brief Mention. 

25 Years. Illustrated Annual Report of tbe Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tions of China. 1919. National Committee. 

This report is a collection of pictures and charts with a statistical report 
at the end, the whole showing the growth of tbe Y.M.C.A. in its twenty-five 
years’ service in China. The graphic form in which the report is presented 
cannot help but secure attention and increased sympathy for this organization. 


Nos. 3 and 4, of the 1920 Volume of the China Sunday School Journal. 

Contains helpful material on the Phonetic Script. No. 3 is given itp to a 
“ Phonetic Picture Dictionary " and No. 4 contains an article by J. H, Bruce 
on “The Analytic Method of Teaching the Phonetic Script.” These articles 
are of special significance at the present time. 


Lawn Grasses for South China. H.B. Graybill, M.A., Canton Christian 
College, Bulletin No, 25. 
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Thb Annuat, Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 

1919 - 

While this society had an increase in circulation ihere has been a serious 
decrease in printing owing to cost of paper and labour. Up to date this Society 
has published the Bible or parts thereof in thirty-one dialects or languages 
in China. And in the one hundred and five years of its life has circulated 
nearly forty-three million copies of the Scriptures. The new Mandarin and 
Weuii Bible went well. Of the new Mandarin Bible nearly seventeen thou¬ 
sand copies were sent out. Of fifty-seven thousand copies of the Scripture 
in Chiu Yin, forty-four thousand copies have been called for up to the time of 
the issue of the report. In all about 351 men have been doing colportage 
work during the year. The Report refers to a renewal of interest in the 
Romanized which is possibly one of the indirect results of the emphasis on 
the Phonetic. 


Correspondence 


NEWS BETTER IN CHINESE 
BRAILLE- 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sis : A Quarterly News 
Letter in Chinese Braille is issued 
by the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee’s Special Committee on 
Work among the Blind in China. 
A copy is sent free to all the 
blind in China who can read the 
Union Mandarin Braille System. 
At present as each page has to 
be written by band, only one 
copy can be sent to a school 
or society. The Committee is 
anxious for the names and 
addresses of all those who desire 
a copy, or who know of some 
blind person who would appreci¬ 
ate having it sent regularly. 
Over thirty names are already 
on our lists, but there must be 
many more who should receive 
the letter. 

Please send all names and 
addresses in English and Chinese 
to G. B. Fryer, Superintendent, 
Institution for the Chine.se Blind, 
No. 4 Edinburgh Road, Shang¬ 
hai. 

Yours faithfully, 

Geo. B. Fryer. 


LEGIBILITY OF PHONETIC. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir : In the autumn of 
1918 I was asked to write an 
article for the China Mission 
Year Book on the problem of 
illiteracy in China, in which Mr, 
F. G. Onley collaborated with 
me at my request. After enu¬ 
merating various results which 
have been attained by the use of 
Kuan-hua Tzh-tnu literature I 
gave expression to the truism 
that whatever can be accom¬ 
plished with Kuan-hua Tzu-mu 
can equally well be accomplished 
with any other system of phone¬ 
tic “ which proved to be suffici¬ 
ently legible .” About that time 
the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee issued a recommendation 
to all missionaries to make use 
of Chu Yin Tzu-mu, a system 
which I feared, on purely theo¬ 
retical considerations, would not 
prove to be “sufficiently legible” 
to accomplish all that bad been 
proved possible with Kuan-hua 
Tzu-mu. In the summer of 
1919, after much diligent in¬ 
quiry, some of my fears were 
laid at rest by a letter from Miss 
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Cable in Shansi, who had at 
last proved in practice the possi¬ 
bility of teaching illiterate peo¬ 
ple to read Chu Yin Tzu-mu. 
A letter of jubilation which I 
wrote to the phonetic propaga¬ 
tion committee, on the establish¬ 
ment of this point, is probably 
the cause of a general impres¬ 
sion, which I have evidence has 
got abroad, that I have been 
able to abandon the use of 
Kuan-hua Tzii-mu entirely, in 
favour of Chu Yin Tzti-mu. I 
have seen statements of this 
kind in American magazines. 
In the same letter in which I 
expressed my joy in the fact 
that Chu Yin Tzu-mu had been 
at last successfully taught to 
illiterates, I went ou to say that 
sufficient evideuce was not yet 
forthcoming to shew that it 
would not be found necessary, 
even yet, to supplement the use 
of Chu Yin Tzu-mu witli some¬ 
thing more easily legible by 
illiterates. 

At the present juncture I will 
confine myself to asking you to 
give publicity to the fact that I 
have not abandoned the use of 
Kuan-hua Tzu-mu, and that in 
spite of prolonged investigation 
and inquiry I have not yet been 
able to satisfy myself that I 
should be justified iu doing so. 
The reason why I feel this is 
because the legibility of Kuan- 
hna Tzu-mu makes it possible to 
teach many illiterates to read, 
in circumstances where failure 
would be inevitable rvitb Chu 
Yin ; and because in many cir- 
cumstauces the ouly way in 
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which Chu Yin can be taught to 
illiterates owing to limitation of 
time under personal instruction 
is by first teaching them (in the 
short time which frequently is 
all that is available), to read 
Kuan-hua Tzfi-mu, and then 
supplying them with a key to 
Chu Yin which they can master 
for themselves at their leisure. 
Such a key is printed in the 
Kuan-hua Tzii-mu version of 
St. Luke’s Gospel (British and 
Foreign Bible Society). 

On the other hand, I do not 
wish it to be thought that I do 
not appreciate the invaluable 
service which is being rendered 
by those who produce literature 
in Chu Yin Tzu-mu, and teach 
that system directly to all who 
cau remain under instruction 
long enough to master it by the 
direct method. The mere fact 
that, apart from any missionary 
activity, many thousands of 
people learn Chu Yin Tzu-mu, 
is alone sufficient to constitute 
an urgent demand for Scriptures 
and other religious literature 
printed in that system- 

X am shortly leaving China on 
furlough, but my brother, Dr. E- 
J. Peill, of the London Mission, 
Siaochang, Chihli, would, I am 
sure, be glad to communicate 
with anybody interested in the 
question of how to teach the 
greatest number of illiterate 
Chinese to read, in the shortest 
possible time,—a question surely 
which should interest not a few ! 

I ain, dear Sir, years truly, 

Sidney G. Peile. 


Correspondence 
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Missionary News 


THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

On May 26th and 28th respec¬ 
tively, the Committee of Arrange¬ 
ments for the National Mis¬ 
sionary Conference called for 
1921 met in Shanghai. 

The Committee is composed 
equally of Chinese and foreign 
members. A number of impor¬ 
tant actions were taken:— 

It was voted that the Com¬ 
mittee proceed on the general 
expectation that churches and 
missions appointing delegates 
will pay the expenses, but that 
an appeal should be made for 
funds from which the general 
expenses of the Conference will 
be met, from which grants can 
be made to make possible the 
attendance of delegates from 
more distant places and from 
church bodies in cases where 
the missions or churches con¬ 
cerned find it impossible to make 
the necessary financial provision. 
Considerable time was given to 
discussing the topics of the 
Conference. These are uot yet 
worked out in detail but it was 
felt that in view of the forth¬ 
coming Survey that the principal 
subject of the Conference would 
be the future task of the 
Christian Movement in China. 

It was voted to ask Rev. 
E. C. Lobenstine to be the 
Executive Secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee and to take steps to 
secure a Chinese Executive 
Secretary. The other officers of 
the Committee are :—Chairman : 
Bishop Molony. Vice-Chair¬ 
men: Rev. Z. E. Kaung and 
Dr. J. T. Proctor. 


On the question of the basis 
of representation through which 
80% of the China delegates are 
to be secured it was voted that 
there should be one representa¬ 
tive for each thousand communi¬ 
cants or fraction thereof, it 
being understood that no group 
of churches with less than two 
hundred and fifty communicants 
should be entitled to a representa¬ 
tive, and that the number of 
representatives shall be deter¬ 
mined by the number of com¬ 
municants in diocese, conference, 
presbytery or district association, 
etc., or such a group as is in 
general co-terminus with the 
“Mission.” Missionary dele¬ 
gates are to be on the basis of 
one representative to every 
twenty missionaries (including 
wives) or fraction thereof; and 
no representatives for Missions 
with less thau teu missionaries. 
It was decided, too, that the 
language of the Conference 
should be in Mandarin and 
English. 

CHINA FOR CHRIST. 

The Central Committee of the 
China for Christ Movement 
appointed by the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee in accord¬ 
ance with the request of the 
organizing Committee of the 
China for Christ Movement met 
in Shanghai on Thursday, May 
27th. 

Mr. David Ytti is Chairman 
of the Committee and Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng is Secretary. 

It was decided that the slogan 
of the Committee should be in 
Chinese “Chung Hwa Kwei 
Chu,” and in English “China 
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for Christ.” The immediate 
objectives are as follows:— 

x. Promotion of intercession by 
the formation of local prayer 
groups, and the observance 
of a Day of Prayer for the 
winning of China for Christ, 
to be held on Saturday, 
October 10, 1920. 

2. An effort to secure a literate 
church by the end of 1921, 
that is every Christian able 
to read the Bible. 

3. Emphasis 011 personal work 
urging every Christian to 
seek to win at least one other 
for Christ before the end of 
1921. 

4. Systematic giving. 

5. Emphasis on the duty of 
expressing the Christian faith 
through unselfish service, 
seeking to enlist every Chris¬ 
tian in some definite form of 
service. 

The Executive Committee was 
also urged to take immediate 
action to secure Mr. F. S. Brock¬ 
man and Dr. Chang Po-lhig to 
lead the movement. 

Plans were also made for the 
issuing of Bulletins and the 
securing of speakers to present 
the Movement. 


MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

June twenty was the twentieth 
anniversary of the beginning of 


the siege of Peking. In honor of 
the anniversary two impressive 
meetings were held in the Mar¬ 
tyrs’ Memorial Hall of the Chi¬ 
nese Y. M. C- A., Shanghai, on 
that day. The afternoon meet¬ 
ing was in English and the 
evening in Chinese. Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith was the speaker at 
both meetings. Dr. Y. Y. Tsu of 
St. John’s University was the 
presiding officer at the afternoon 
session and Rev. E- G. Tewks¬ 
bury and Dr. D. MacGillivray 
took part. 

The evening session was joined 
in by all the churches of Shang¬ 
hai, the pastors occupying the 
platform, and Mr. David Yui 
presiding. At this session, Mr. 
Gardner Tewksbury told of his 
experience as a boy in the siege. 
The messages of Dr. Smith on 
these occasions emphasized the 
qualities of heroism shown by 
the martyrs and the results that 
had come in the past two decades 
as the result of their faithful¬ 
ness. Special attention was 
called to the four handsome brass 
tablets in the Hall giving the 
names of 2,010 Chinese and 208 
foreigners, all martyrs, nearly all 
of them making the great sacri¬ 
fice at the time of the Boxer 
Troubles in 1900. These tablets 
stand as a permanent memorial 
of the heroism of those whose 
example has meant so much to 
the Church since that time. 


New Methods 


The teaching of the Phonetic 
has been the means of attracting 
some to the study of the Gospel 
and has in some instances 
brought certain individuals 
into the church.—E. McNeill 
Poteat, Kaifeng. 


We borrowed from Hinghwa 
the plan of two months’ station 
classes for women, teaching them 
to read by the Romanized Bible 
method. At the close of the 
two months the majority could 
read their Bibles. We think it 
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one of the best instructive 
methods yet used by us — Carrie 
M, Bartlett, Kungtien, Fu. 

During the past year we have 
set three evangelists free from all 
station work to go from village to 
village in regions never before 
visited, preaching the Gospel. 
As a result thousands have heard 
who never heard before, many 
have shown interest, and some 
have been converted. Two bugles 
have been used to gather the 
people together.— Wm. Christie, 
Titao, Kansu. 

The only new form of work 
attempted here during the past 
year has been evaugelistic work 
in the prison. Prisoners are 
divided into fifteen squads ; one 
squad received Christian instruc¬ 
tion each day for half an hour. 
We have a band of twenty-four 
workers, many of them volun¬ 
teers, who undertake this duty 
in rotation.— James Mc- 
Whirter, Kirin. 

The only new departure has 
been a kind of adaptation of 
Salvation Army methods with 
band and banners. It is led and 
in the main supported by the 
local Christians. Tiie object is 
to make a spectacular appeal to 
the people in the city and the 
country and so rouse interest. 
Posters and handbills are also 
used. As to effectiveness it is 
too soon to express opinion, but 
it certainly gains a hearing, and 
just now every thing of a 
military nature is approved and 
gives the impression of patriotic 
feeling. This it is thought will 
make some favourably disposed, 
who would otherwise have stood 
aloof. The schools have taken 
it up with unusual enthusiasm 
and as a method of getting 
young people into the active 
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work it can be recommended.— 
Carl F. Blom, Yiincheng, Ska. 

With the use of home made 
lantern slides depicting Christian 
work attempted in this district 
and the Christian principles 
expressed, we have been able to 
present an apologetic introduc¬ 
tion to Christianity to some fifty 
audiences, totalling over fifteen 
thousand people. In the summer 
vve sent Christian school boys 
to out-station districts with 
preachers who did good work 
and derived much benefit. At 
Christmas we congratulate all 
Christian parents who during 
the year have had births in the 
family. At Easter there is a 
memorial service for all members 
who have died during the year, 
followed by a visit to the 
cemetery to put flowers on graves, 
a service, and a feast. Both 
these things are very popular.— 
A. G. Adams, Suifu, Sze. 

The Peking Station of the 
American Board has begun a 
program of Social Service, 
following its survey of last 
year under Mr. S. Gamble, in 
co-operation with the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., all three 
bodies sharing the financial 
support of fii.Soo at the start. 
There is a program of con¬ 
siderable breadth. What we 
have really done is to start 
(i) boys and (2) girls night- 
schools (seventy and forty scholars 
each); (3) men’s and (4) women’s 
winter work bouses ; (5) weekly 
lecture course; (6) sanitation 
and health lectures and demon¬ 
strations; (7) house to house 
visiting; (8) social “get together 
meetings” for the gentry of our 
block, etc.; (9) poor relief in 
co-operation with the Police. 
We have opened an office on the 
main street of our parish church 
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as a center for the above and 
theY.M.and Y.W. workers make 
it their headquarters. It adjoins 
the church workers’ office and 
the work is so new, and as yet 
the results are so indefinite, that 
we hesitate to publish it or list 
it as an “effective” new 
“method of work.” It is to us 
a new attempt. We also have 
a Chinese superintendent of city 


evangelism, trained in the U. S. 
and France on a foreign scale 
salary and a Chinese pastor 
superintendent of country station 
classes, and are calling another 
Chinese pastor for superintend¬ 
ing country out-stations. All 
these are forms of work for¬ 
merly done only by foreigners.— 
G. D. Wilder, Peking. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


In the Monthly Notes of the 
China Inland Mission, Miss Gregg 
speaks of a mission at Tsiug- 
cbowfu attended by about 400 
women who represented 67 vil¬ 
lages. On the third day 37 went 
into the Enquiry Room. 

Foochow has been stirred by 
the work of Miss Dora Yii, who 
went there on the invitation of 
the Chinese. She has beeu 
especially effective among the 
women and girls. 

Approximately twenty - five 
million people have been enlisted 
by the thirty denominations co¬ 
operating in the Inter-Church 
World Movement to be ap¬ 
proached during the United 
Financial Campaign that was to 
take place, beginning April 25th. 

In the Inter-Church Bulletin 
for April 24, 1920, Dr. Joseph 
E. Lawney, who has recently 
come to China to do medical 
work, is quoted to this effect: 
“There are exactly 93 women 
physicians in China to-day, and 
two hundred million Chinese 
women and millions of children 
requiring the service which wom¬ 
en physicians could give.” 

We have received a circular 
from Tsing Hua College, Peking, 


which aims to find summer work 
for the students : - (1) for those 
who need financial assistance; 
(2) for those who desire prac¬ 
tical experience. This is a plan 
which is growing and we are 
glad to see this school take it up. 

Our Jewish friends are rejoiced 
at the action at the San Remo 
Conference which recognises the 
right of the Jews to National 
Self-determination. To them it 
is the beginning of another Re¬ 
demption. There are signs of their 
responding to this opportunity 
to build a National Home. 

The Shanghai Y.W.C.A. held 
a spring Bible Conference from 
May 8th to 14th. The attend¬ 
ance kept Up steadily from day 
to day, the average being 69. 
Women’s Work in the Church 
was presented by Miss Priest, 
Children's Work by Miss Bryan, 
and Girls’ Work by Miss Tester. 
The lecture course each day was. 
conducted by Mr. T. C. Wu, a 
returned student. 

The Y.W.C.A. is to open a. 
Summer Camp at Idly Valley 
for Chinese young women during 
July and August. About twenty 
are to be provided for at first. 
Miss Helen Sanger, a Secretary 
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of the Y.W.C.A., Dr. Clara A. 
Sargent, Secretary for Public 
Health, and Miss Wang of Nan¬ 
king have this camp in charge. 
This camp is in response to a 
long felt need. 

The Bulletin of the North 
China Union Language School 
shows that during 1919-1920 
two hundred and forty different 
students were enrolled in the 
school. These students repre¬ 
sented 24 missionary societies, 
5 legations, and 12 foreign firms. 
In the work of the school the 
chief stress is put on teaching 
the students to understand and 
speak the language. An interest¬ 
ing series of lectures is also listed. 

We have received copies of an 
interesting paper read before the 
Changsha Missionary Associa¬ 
tion by Mr. R. K. Veryard on 
“The Duty of the Christian 
Movement to the Students of 
Changsha and a Suggested Plan 
of Co-operation.” Simple charts 
at the end show the types of co¬ 
operation for this work now in 
•existence leading up to the one 
proposed by Mr. Veryard which 
seems to be a step in advance. 

The information collected by 
the Inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment from several foreign mission 
Boards shows that it is costing 
from one-third to one-half more 
than it did before the war for 
the support of the same amount 
of missiou work. In some re¬ 
gions the cost of living has 
advanced as much as 400%. 
Missionary salaries have been 
increased in amounts ranging up 
to 50% in advance of pre-war 
figures. 

Hearty congratulations are to 
be extended to Rev. B. Curtis 
Waters, on the bestowal of a 
gold medal by the Provincial 
Government of Kweichow in re¬ 
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cognition of his thirty-three years 
of service there in educational 
and other types of work. The 
medal represents the highest 
honour that a Provincial Govern¬ 
ment can bestow. With it were 
presented six scrolls prepared by 
the Governor together with a 
photograph of himself. 

In the January issue of the 
Chinese) Recorder, Bishop Hind 
told of plaus for a great parade 
in the interests of Christianity. 
In the meetings of the North 
Fukien Federation Council this 
plan was enthusiastically received 
but the preachers said it would 
look so much like an idol pro¬ 
cession that outsiders would look 
down ou the Christian faith as a 
result. For the time being, 
therefore, the plan of this parade 
is apt to be dropped. 

The Bulletin of the Pekiug 
American School, which includes 
kiudergarteu, grade and high 
school work, shows that during 
1919-1920 this school had 124 
pupils. The aim of the school 
is to fit pupils for American 
colleges. The courses in Science 
are taught in the laboratories of 
the Pre-medical School of the 
China Medical Board. The stu¬ 
dents also have the advantage 
of courses in Music and Art 
offered by the Peking Institute 
of Fine Arts. 

During April special meetings 
for women were carried on at 
Tsingkiangpu, under the leader¬ 
ship of Miss King. These meet¬ 
ings were not only well attended 
but exceedingly profitable for all. 
Tickets for attendance were given 
out every day. The chapel, 
planned to seat about 400, fre¬ 
quently had to accommodate be¬ 
tween 500 and 600. The school 
girls not only attended but helped 
to reach the people. About 58, 
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inclusive of school girls, ex¬ 
pressed a desire to be Christians. 

The Fifth Quarterly Report 
of the Tientsin Anti-Narcotic 
Society shows the usefulness of 
such a society in assisting the 
officials suppress the traffic in 
drugs. From the opening of the 
Society up to aud including 
April 30th they had discovered 
and participated in 203 cases. 
The Society has also used a 
motion picture of five reels 
entitled “The Devil’s Needle.” 
Unanimous action was taken that 
directors of this Society on 
accepting office be requested to 
sign an undertaking that the use 
of opium and morphia and other 
habit forming drugs is forbidden 
in their own households. 

We have received the first 
copy of the “Hangchow Com¬ 
munity News,” of which Miss 
Joynt is editor-in-chief, and Mrs. 
R. F. Fitch co-editor. While 
this issue is typewritten they 
expect to print it in the near 
future. It is full of news aud 
will undoubtedly help to uuite 
the interests of the community. 
We note therein that the Union 
Evangelistic Committee of Hang¬ 
chow is endeavouring to secure 
a returned student trained in 
journalism to assist it in its 
work. We note also that the 
Survey Department of this com¬ 
mittee has purveyed the lottery 
business in Hangchow and hopes 
to use the information obtained 
in articles in the public press. 

Special groups in the National 
Phonetic will be held this summer 
at Ruling aud Peitaiho under 
the auspices of the Phonetic Pro¬ 
motion Committee. It is hoped 
thereby to summarize their ex¬ 
periences for the use of others. 
As far as we know all Mandarin¬ 


speaking regions except the Wu¬ 
han and Eastern Shautung dis¬ 
tricts are successfully using the 
International Spelling as ad¬ 
vocated by the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation. There are those, how¬ 
ever, in these tjvo districts who 
feel it wisest to teach adult 
illiterates, at least iu the begin¬ 
ning, the spelling adopted for 
local sounds and idiom. 

Extract from. “Millard’s Re¬ 
view” May 29th, 1920, 
page 653. 

According to an announcement 
made recently by Dr. Alfred A. 
Gilman, president of Boone Uni¬ 
versity, Wuchang, a new rule 
growing out of present political 
conditions will be enforced by 
the University authorities. It 
reads: “In the international 

situation in which the University 
is placed, the rule must be made 
that the political activities of the 
students must be restricted with¬ 
in the police restrictions of the 
moment. As much freedom will 
be granted within the institution 
as is deemed possible.” The 
work in Boone is now going on 
as usual, although the University 
was dosed up for a time on 
account of student movement. 

The following is an extract 
from a letter written by Major 
Robt. E. Dickinson who was 
connected during the war with 
the United States Public Health 
service. It refers to the survey 
of mission hospitals in China 
made by Dr. Balrne and Mr. 
Stauffer. “ I want to congratu¬ 
late you ou a piece of work such 
as no other country has done. 
I know for I tried to do it during 
the war, having the power and 
the staff aud the statisticians and 
the draughtsmen on the general 
staff. It should appear iu the 
most conspicuous journal iu 
America, aud in England.” 
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Personals 


BIRTH. 

JUNE : 

ist, at Fencbow, Shansi, to Mr. and 
Mrs, Arthur W. Hummel, A.B.C.F.M., 
a son (Arthur William, Jr.). 

Deaths. 

May: 

17th, at Pingyangfu, Shansi, Miss 

B. T. Giles, C, I. M., of typhus and 
pneumonia, 

June : 

4th, at Chefoo, Teif Viking, second 
eldest child of Mr. and Mrs. Theo. 
Sorensen, C. X. M., Talsienlu, Sze. 
Age 12 years. 

ARRIVALS. 

Aprii, : 

22nd, Miss Helen Sanger, Y.W.C.A, 
May: 

7th, Miss Willy Stenfeld, Y.W.C.A. 
22nd, from England, Rev, and Mrs. 
T. Cook and child (ret.), Miss H. M. 
Scorer (ret.), C.I.M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
Hardy Jowett (ret.), W.M.S.; Miss 
Fairbrother, Capt. and Mrs. Tittle- 
wood and family (ret.), U. M. C, 

23rd, Rev. W. Tittle (ret.); from 
England, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Moore 
and child (ret.), C.I.M. 

24th, Miss N. Rodberg (ret.), S.E. 
MC. 

25th, Rev. A. E. Taraway, Iud. 

29th. Miss B. Jakobsen, Miss B. 
Stabell, Rev. and Mrs. Thjme, N.M.S. 

June : 

ist, Miss T. Haakti, Miss Elma 
Viluwaara, Rev. E. V. Hoskinen, Rev. 

T. Hoskallio, F.M.S. 

2nd, from U. S. A., Miss E, Barber, 
P.E. 

20th, from U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs, 
J, H. Blackstone (ret.), M.E.F.B.; Dr. 
and Mrs. C. Newton Dubs (ret,), U.F, 
From England, Mr. D. E. Hoste, 

C. I.M. 

DEPARTURES, 

May : 

9th, for England, Bishop Logan IX. 
Roots, P.E. 

23rd, for England, Mrs. W. C. Tay¬ 
lor, C.I.M.; Rev. and Mrs. E. F. 
Borst-Smith and family, B.M.S.; for 

U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Paton. 
25th, for Norway, Rev. and Mrs. K. 

Tilleberger, Miss M. Kulberg, Rev. 
and Mrs. Grindvik and family, T. 
U.M.; for V. S. A., Miss Anne Tie, 
T.U.M. 

26th, for D. S. A., Rev, and Mrs. 
William X>avis, C.A.; Rev. and Mrs. 


W. W. Tawton and family, S.B.C.; 
Rev. and Mrs. Joel Johnson, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. W. Jacobsen, S.E.M.C.; for 
Norway, Rev. and Mrs. Karl T. 
Reichelt, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Havstad, N.M.S. 

28th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. I. Gamier, B.M.S. 

29th, for U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Tagerquist and two children, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Olson and three 
children, C.I.M.; Miss Harrietta 
Gardiner, P.B.; Miss Harriet Preston, 
Y.W.C.A.; Mr. and Mrs. H, E. Voss, 
U.E.; Prof, and Mrs. J. H. Reisner, 
U. of N.; Rev. and Mrs. T. J, Preston, 
P.N.; Rev. and Mrs. H. J. Voskuil, 
R.C.A.; for Canada, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Birks, Ch. M.M.S.; for Norway, 
Rev. J. A. O. Gotteberg, N.M.S. 

June : 

1st, for England, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hall, Miss F. H. Culverwell, Miss E. 
Higgs, C.I.M,; for Scotland, Rev. 
and Mrs J. W. Inglis, U.F.S. 

5th, for U. S. A., Miss Genevieve 
Towry, Miss Ruth White, Y.W.C.A. 

6th, for U. S. A., Dr, and Mrs. 
Theodore Bliss and son, Miss O, B, 
Tomlin, Miss M. E. Bender, P.E.; 
Mr. and Mrs* Egbert M. Hayes and 
two children, Y.M.C.A.; Rev. and 
Mrs. C. C. Talbot, U.E.; Mr. H. V. 
Smith, Y.M.; Dr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Barlow, Miss Stella M. Cook, Miss 
Grace A. Funk, Mrs, T. C. Hylbert, 
A.B.C.F.M.; Rev. and Mrs. J. P. 
Irwin, Dr. C. C. Bash, P.N.; Dr, and 
Mrs. G. Brubaker, Miss Emma Horn¬ 
ing, Miss Olive T. Christen¬ 

sen, T.U.M.; Miss B, Pike, C.M.A.; 
for Sweden, Rev.and Mrs. Wahlquist, 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Abs, S.M.F.; for 
England, Rev. W. W. Gibson, W.M. 
M.S.; Miss R. Jeffery, C.I.M. 

I2lh, for U. S. A., Mrs. T, M. Wii- 
kinsou, Mr. J. W. Doolittle, M.E.F.B.; 
Rev. and Mrs. Plopper, F.C.M.S., Rev. 
and Mrs. Mather, Mr. V. Hicks, P.N.; 
Miss McCullum, Miss T. B. Collins, 
C.W.B.M. 

14th, for Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
E. Olsson and child, C.I.M.; for 
Norway, Miss R. Hattrem, C I.M.; for 
England, Miss F. Tloyd, C.I.M. 

I8tb, for Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
Carscallen, C.M.M. 

19th, for U, S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
Lewi s Tb ompson, R ,C, U. S. 

20th, for Manila, P. I., Miss L. 
Major, C.W.B.M. 

aist, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. A. 
W. March, P.N. 
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Editorial 


TObat of tbe Inter, T® ^er-Church World Movement has not 

Obutcb movement: a11 ll f °" t t0 d ° ' u has mlssed tbe 

bull’s eye, but has hit the target with a 

good margin. We are officially informed that of the budget of 
336 million planned, only 220 million actually was apportioned 
to the churches, and of this more than 180 million has now 
been pledged with more to follow. Failure was, however, 
evident in the attempt to raise from i; friendly citizens”— 
those interested in church work but who are not church mem¬ 
bers—forty million dollars for of this only about three million 
was pledged. A friend has intimated that in previous utterances 
the Recorder was too optimistic about the Inter-Church; but if 
our memory serves us right, our optimism was in part due to 
his letters and altogether due to the information received. 
However, other editorial utterances 011 the question of funds to 
be actually available for mission work as a result of Inter- 
Church activities will show that we never anticipated that 
these would be as plentiful as some imagined. Our optimism 
is now merged into uncertainty as to the real causes of the 
situation. Criticisms of both individuals and methods, and ex¬ 
planations galore have come under our eye. In some editorial 
utterances we glimpse a lurking satisfaction over the way 
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the outcome apparently verifies the editor’s possesssiou of the 
prophetic foresight. Yet it is generally agreed by those who 
should know that the Inter-Church Movement is not a “failure,” 
and if as one result the churches will have from two to five 
times as much as ever before for missionary and benevolent 
work, then it is a tremendously successful “failure”. Let us 
have a few more such failures ! 

4 * 

The Inter-Church was an attempt to emulate 

^tbutcb” ra'ban the war drives for a wider P ur P ose > but 

stead of one united appeal it presented a 
number of appeals simultaneously. It seems evident that even 
Christians cannot rise to their greatest heights of sacrificial 
giving when an appeal for the salvation of the world has to 
compete in any way with denominational propagauda. The 
spirit of Christian internationalism tried to utilize the spirit of 
nationalism which had passed the highest point of its trajectory. 
But it took too long for the Iuter-Church to prepare its appeal; 
its best chance had already passed ere it could be presented. In 
thinking over this, we come upon another reason—the Christian 
forces are not yet sufficiently organized for a real world move¬ 
ment. The Inter-Church was an experiment, but the attempt 
to hit the psychological moment of greatest interest produced 
that kind of haste which really means less speed. It may be 
impossible for all Christians to think together theologically, but 
we need not yet conclude that they cannot work together for a 
great world purpose. We find, therefore, after further thought, 
that we are still optimistic ! The Inter-Church Movement has 
had a tremendous and worth-while effect. As an experiment in 
Christian internationalism it has paid. It has pushed forward 
the problem of gettiug Christians to work together on a world¬ 
wide basis. It has been decided to continue the work of the 
Inter-Church World Movement for another year; a decision 
approved by all the members of the General Committee and 
forty-five State Committees. It will, however, be reorganized 
and work on a much reduced budget—not in excess of one 
million dollars. The next step may be something different, 
but we believe there will be a next step. The tide of desire 
for wider Christian co-operation is too strong; the Inter-Church 
Movement is part of a World Movement bigger than itself and 
that will lead to something better. 
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Cbutcb AfUtant 
program. 


To figbt evil is a negative method of social 
progress ; only to fight evil and not to plan 
preventive measures is to achieve at the best 
a temporary success. Hence recreation and education as 
preventive measures are as essential as anti-vice campaigns. 
For instance, it is one thing to knock out the saloon, it is 
quite another thing and equally essential to find a substitute 
that will meet better the social need it has exploited. Yet the 
Church must be militant as well as pacific. Evil must be 
fought and anti-vice campaigns are necessary to give clean 
living a chance ; not that people can be made good through 
legal measures, but that the social contacts with evil may be 
decreased. Campaigns against disease, gambling, or other 
vice, such as those indicated in our Missionary News Depart¬ 
ment, are a part of the Church’s responsibility. If Christians 
do not, or will not, lead this fight against evil, who can or 
will ? Such campaigns are concrete ; they furnish an outlet 
for Chinese public opinion, which in many cases only lacks 
organization to become a live social force against evil. It is 
one way of proving the social, as well as the individual value 
of Christianity. Success like that in Canton and Fukien is 
worth having ; it makes Christianity a widespread influence ; 
it furnishes also an outlet for pent-up Christian energy. In 
the present welter of party strife in China such campaigns 
furnish practical opportunities of helping the country. A recent 
conversation with Mr. Chung Hui Wang, head of the Law 
Codification Commission in Peking, bears upon such campaigns. 
The question was asked as to the best way to proceed against 
the social evil. Mr. Wang stated that this institution is against 
Chinese social sentiment; this has tended in the past to make it 
furtive and secret, but it is now becoming blatant and more open. 
To combat it, Mr. Wang said, publicity is the chief method. 
To learn the facts and make them known is bound to make a 
difference, for, when the facts are made known, officials must 
act; that result we have already noticed in one or two instances. 
For those communities who desire to imitate Hangchow or 
Canton, we would say, first decide what is the most open vice 
in your community ; do not tackle all of them at once. Then 
survey this vice; understand it. After that work up public 
demonstrations against it through some central organization. 
Last: present strong appeals to those responsible for public 
order. The silence and indifference of Christians with regard 
to public evils are weapons in the hands of public enemies. 
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Chinese attendance 
at Cok£0. 


The question of Chinese attendance on 
the Tokyo Suuday School Convention was 
considered at a meeting of the Chinese 
delegation in attendance on the General Conference of the 
Methodists held in Des Moines, We note it is stated that every 
district conference held by the Methodist Church in China 
voted against Chinese representation at this Conference. The 
Chinese delegation at Des Moines, however, expressed their 
willingness to have China represented but were uncertain as to 
whether such representation could be brought about. They 
felt that if the sentiment in China is as it was when they left, 
but very little could be done. Dr. Joseph Beach, who had 
accepted a place on the program, excepts to withdraw there¬ 
from unless Chinese sentiments in this connection change. We 
still wish that in addition to pressure being brought to bear by 
the International Sunday School Committee both at Des 
Moines and in China, something could be done to get the 
Japanese and Chinese Christians to discuss this problem 
together. That would be much better than any outside 
pressure. It would not take much of an overture from Japan 
along this line to start a break in the deadlock. The suggestion 
is made in the China Christian Advocate of July 1920, that 
missionaries from China might be present without violating 
patriotic feelings: some of these would, however, violate their 
sense of justice. A further suggestion is made in the same 
article that the missionaries of China and Japan should select a 
group of delegates to meet each summer alternately in Japan 
and China to discuss the promotion of amicable relations 
between the two countries. We should like to see Japanese 
and Chinese delegates also included, as in the last analysis they 
must settle these questions. 




* 


* 


IRetotm of Chinese An attem P l to secure “ a mourning 
®ourniti0 Ceremonial, ceremonial nearer to human feelings and 

more suitable to the conditions of our 
modern life,” is most interestingly treated in The New China 
Review for June 1920, by E. T. C. Werner under the title of 
“Reform in Chinese Mourning Rites.” 

The reformer concerned is Mr. Hu Shib, a scholarly 
modernist who has been earnestly advocating reform along 
mauy lines. The article, which is a translation of his own 
statement, gives his experiences in attempting to apply his 
ideas on the decease of his own mother. What be finally did is 
a combination of old and new ideas. It is interesting to note 
that he went back to a very early period as part justification of 
his attempt to reform these complex ceremonial mourning rites. 
He caustically criticizes many existing forms, showing their 
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fallacy and incongruity with a true spirit of reverence for the 
departed. In writing the biographical sketch of his mother he 
told the truth and eliminated all flowery aud useless euphemisms. 
He distinguishes between a proper respect for the departed and 
the idea that their spirits need anything the living can supply. 
The outstanding result of his efforts was economy in time and 
money. He requested his friends to reduce the gifts made on 
such occasions. For the old sacrificial ceremony which would 
have taken seven or eight days be substituted one which was 
finished in fifteen minutes. The inscription was written out 
in full by an old friend including the dot on the The 
burial ground was selected for practical and not geomantic 
reasons. Mourning which should have been worn for three 
years, according to regulations, was worn for a little over five 
months. For this the “indefinite mourning period” of the 
most ancient dynasties was quoted in justification, 

Mr. Hu does not claim to have finally solved this intricate 
problem. But one can only admire the way in which he 
handled this delicate matter and registered real progress. This 
change from a complex to a simple ceremony he considers 
necessary to real progress. Furthermore, he feels that the men 
of to-day have uot the time nor the attitude necessary to a 
successful observance of these intricate rites. It is evident that 
he feels the need of more sincerity in what is said aud done in 
connection with the dead. 


* 


* 


MlDdle Schools 
In China. 


Miss Couant, who visited forty secondary 
schools during her observation tour in con¬ 
nection with the women’s conference held in 
Shanghai, January 1920, declared that everywhere she found a 
dire need for greater school facilities for the children from the 
kindergarten age to what is called the “ middle school.” It 
is her opinion that, inasmuch as most of the mission “middle 
schools” are so poorly equipped that they really fall far short 
of doiug middle school work and are thus anything but a credit 
to Christian missions, the mission boards should make special 
effort to provide each middle school with well qualified native 
teachers part of whom should be graduates of normal schools 
in China. Miss Conant urged that the different mission boards 
refrain from increasing the number of schools uutil those 
already supported by them are provided with, an adequate stafl 
and equipment, aud that Christians at home do their duty by 
the foreign students who come to this country to be educated. 
—News Bureau, Inter-Church World Movement. 
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Ipromotion of 3ntcrcess(on 

Milton Stauffer 


‘HENCE FOR A ix, TIME HE IS ABLE 'i'O SAVE THOSE WHO APPROACH GOD 
THROUGH HIM, AS HE IS ALWAYS LIVING TO INTERCEDE ON THEIR. 

BEHALF.” Heb, 7:25. (.Moffett Translation.) 


A Personal Message from Dr. W. H, Griffith.Thomas. 

Who does not feel at times the temptation to slacken iu service? We 
are “strengthened with all might” through prayer; we are kept “ ready for 
every good work.” His service is “ perfect freedom ” when prayer lubricates 
the life. 

Prayer calls for definite spiritual attitudes. The first an attitude of 
listening,—“I will hear what God the Lord will speak”; the second an 
attitude of trust,—believing that God hears prayer ; the third, an attitude 
of expectation,—feeling confident that God answers prayer; the fourth, an 
attitude of continuance,—assured that, though God delays, the answer will 
surely come. (Hab. 2:3.) 

The Word of God must be utilized. Prayer is fed by promise. The 
Bible is the fuel of prayer. If iu prayer we speak to God, in the Bible God 
speaks to us. The connection is intimate and essential. No one will pray long 
without feeling the need of his Bible. We must know the character of Him 
with whom we have to do. 

Intercession must be prominent. We cannot forget that in the asceuding 
climax of our Lord's work (Rom. 8:34) Ilis intercession crowns all. His 
continued ability to save completely is based on Ilis eternal life of intercession 
(Heb, 7:25). It is a startling thought that Samuel felt it would be a sin 
against God if he ceased intercessory prayer (1 Sam. 12:23). Job found 
blessing for himself, when he prayed for his friends (Job 42:10). 

We may well ask ourselves what place intercession has in our devotions, 
Does it come last or first? Is it summarized or detailed? Is it hurried or 
extended ? May not one’s spiritual life be gauged by the place occupied iu it 
by intercessory prayer ? 

(Dr. Griffith-Thomas is visiting China this summer and addressing a 
number of Conferences for Chinese Leaders.) 




Contributed Articles 


“All authority is given unto me in heaven and 
on earth.” Matt. 28: 18. 

REV. A. J. ROBB, D-D. 

O '-’-HNE of my tasks of childhood, for which I am now 
thankful, was to commit the Shorter Catechism. The 
reply to the question, “ What offices doth Christ execute 
as our Redeemer,” is as follows: “Christ as our 
Redeemer executeth the office of a prophet, of a priest, and of a 
king; both in his estate of humiliation and exaltation.” I 
think this statement as to the threefold office of Christ is 
accepted by Christians generally throughout the world. 

X recently took Nave’s topical Bible and counted the 
passage's in which he relates to these offices. I found twenty- 
eight passages, some quite extended, discussing his priestly 
office. There are forty-six, much briefer, relating to his office 
as prophet, and no less than two hundred and eight passages 
setting forth the kingly office and authority of Christ. 

While we cannot make it a fixed rule that the attention 
given to any subject in the sacred Word is a correct index of its 
importance, we can safely say that there is some connection ; 
and this very extensive reference to the kingly office of Christ, 
almost three times as much as to both the other offices 
combined, certainly is confirmatory evidence of what the Bible 
so clearly teaches, that the kingship of Christ is of supreme 
importance, and that the fulness of his kingdom wherein he 
shall be all and in all, and his saints shall be sharers with him 
in his glory, is the consummation to which all things point 
forward. 

But difficulty attaches to the understanding of this office 
as to neither of the others. So far as known to us, there is 
general agreement, among all who accept the Bible, as to the 
essential features of the prophetic and priestly offices of Christ. 
But when it comes to the kingly office, there is great variety of 
opinion and endless divergence of view. The very multiplicity 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
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of statement and extended discussion in the Word gives room 
for divergence of view. A further difficulty is that while the 
essential features of Christ’s office as prophet and priest have 
already been fulfilled, the full manifestation of the earthly 
phase of his kingdom still waits on the future. In this, as 
always, complete understanding of the prophetic word must 
wait on its fulfilment. 

Under such conditions one can but speak with humility 
and as a seeker after truth. A reason for speaking to-day is 
that in the very strong emphasis that is being placed at present 
on the future of Christ’s kingdom and the hope entertained of 
the very near approach of the millenial kingdom, there are 
some phases of this kingly office of Christ of no little impor¬ 
tance that are either not understood or largely forgotten. 

Please note the following passages: 

“All authority is given unto me in heaven and on earth.'’— 
Matt. 28: 18. 

“The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand till 

1 make thine enemies the footstool of thy feet. Let all the house 
of Israel therefore know assuredly, that God hath made him both 
Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified.”—Acts 2 : 34-36. 

“Wherefore God also highly exalted him and gave unto him 
the name which is above every name*, that in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven and things on earth 
and things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.”—Phil. 

2 : 9-11. 

“ He raised him from the dead, and made him to sit at his 
right hand in the heavenly places, far above all rule, and authority, 
and power, and dominion, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come ; and he put all 
things in subjection under his feet, and gave him to be head over 
all things to the church, which is his body. The fulness of him 
that filleth all in all.”—Eph. 1: 20-23. 

“When he had made purification of sins, sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high.”—Heb. 1: 3. 

“ But of the Sou he saith, Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and 
ever: and the sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy 
kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity; 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of glad¬ 
ness above thy fellows.”—Heb. 1 : 8.9. 

We might quote further at very great length but these will 
suffice for my purpose. 
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Please note that these passages are all in the past or 
present tense. While some of them quoted from the Old 
Testament were originally in the prophetic present, speaking of 
the future as though now present, as used by the New 
Testament writers they, without exception, point to some thing 
already fulfilled. Certainly none can question that the passages 
quoted refer to a completed transaction and that power and 
honor and glory have already been given to Christ. 

Note further the limitless character of the dignity bestowed. 
All authority, all power, all dominion, all things in subjection 
under Plis feet, Head over all things to the church. 

Also note that this honor has been bestowed on Him as a 
reward of His sacrificial suffering and death. “He. became 
obedient unto death, yea, the death of the cross. Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him.” “For the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and honor.” 

We draw the following conclusions from these and associ¬ 
ated passages. 

I. Jesus Christ is now a king. 

II. He is king, not from any choice of men, but by the 
appointment and authority of God the Father. 

III. God hath appointed him king as a reward of his 
redemptive work on our behalf. 

IV. And finally, all things, except the Father who 
appointed him, are now under the mediatorial dominion of 
Jesus Christ. 

There is a notion in the minds of some that Christ is not 
yet king. That He will not be king until men make Him such. 
They say He is now at the right hand of God, but not on His 
throne. But if the right hand of God be not the throne, where 
can there ever be a throne ? The right hand means power. 
It means that God has conferred on him all the authority that 
ever lay in His own right baud. Just as Piiaroah gave all the 
insignia of his own authority to Joseph aud said, Only in the 
throne will I be greater than thou, and to the people said, Go 
to Joseph, so the great apostle, in writing to the Corinthians 
says that God put all things under His feet excepting Hirnself 
aud that He must reign until all things are subjected to Him in 
fact as they now are by right of God’s appointment. The 
transaction is complete in so far as his appointment and 
investiture with authority are concerned. It is incomplete in 
that His subjects have not yet in full acknowledged Him. To 
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illustrate : When King George of England succeeded to tlie 
throne of his illustrious father, the coronation ceremonies were 
held in Westminster Abbey. It was there that the crown was 
placed upon his head, and with rites of dignity and splendor 
befitting such an occasion he was formally invested with all the 
insignia of authority rightfully belonging to the ruler of a great 
people. As he left the place he was greeted by a mighty 
throng of people who rejoiced to look upon the face of their 
king and acknowledge him. We say with the greatest 
confidence that no one in that mighty throng raised the cry to 
make him king or to crown him. These transactions were 
finished. Yet to-day in the literature and songs of the church 
we read and sing to make Jesus King and to crown Him. Let 
us not for a moment question either the love or loyal sincerity 
of those who use these terms. They are just nineteen hundred 
years behind the times. Making Jesus king and crowning Him 
are transactions with which men had nothing to do, and which 
are already past. The kingdom of God is an absolute monarchy 
in which the sole duty of men is to obey. God established the 
kingdom and put the sceptre in the hand of His Son. “Yet 
have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion.” “Let all 
the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath made him 
both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified.” Men 
crucified Him: God crowned Him. “For the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and honor.” 

The coronation is past. It occurred when Christ arose 
from the dead and ascended into the heavens far above all 
might and power and dominion and every name that is named, 
not only in this world but in that which is to come. If you 
will read the twenty-fourth Psalm you will get part of the 
coronation music. That cloud of angels that met Him as He 
went up from Olivet—it must have been a cloud of angels for I 
am told that no man ever saw a cloud of moisture in the skies 
of Palestine at that time of year—that cloud of angels that met 
Him and escorted Him iu triumph to the gates of heaven, burst 
into song as they approached the heavenly city. “Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
and the king of glory shall come in.” And the answering cry 
comes back in autiphonal chorus from the waiting throngs 
about the gates, “Who is the king of glory?” And theu the 
mighty harmony of myriad angel voices rings out together the 
majestic chant, “The Lord, strong and mighty, the Lord 
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mighty in battle.” Again the refrain is heard, “Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, even lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and 
the king of glory shall come in.” Again the answering 
challenge, “Who is the king of glory?” And as the glad 
procession passes into the home of glory, all heaven resounds 
with the triumphal shout of thousands of angels, “The Lord of 
hosts, he is the king of glory.” 

About twenty years ago I was invited by a friend to go on 
a certain Monday to see the formal ceremonies connected with 
the taking over of the new territory, including this Islaud, 
which England at that time annexed. On Sabbath, just the 
day before, as we came out from church, we saw the Royal 
Standard flying from the Government House flagstaff. Curi¬ 
ously enough, it is the only time I have ever seen the Royal 
Standard of England. Our friend at once said, “Something 
has gone wrong and the territory has been taken over to-day.” 
And so indeed it proved. Trouble-makers had stirred up the 
people and it was a good white before the people in some parts 
of the territory submitted to the new rule. But England dates 
her possession, not from the date that the people submitted but 
from that day when she unfurled the Royal Standard over that 
territory. 

And in like manner, the universe has been formally 
transferred to Jesus Christ. His mediatorial dominion is over 
things in heaven and things in earth and things under the 
earth. The compact has been sealed and the investiture made, 
and it remains only for earth to accept His rule. 

This may throw little light on the question, about which 
there is difference of opinion, as to the method the king will 
employ in bringing His kingdom to its fulness here on the 
earth, yet it may be of some value to remember that He is a 
king, and that the problem waiting to be solved in the world is 
not how to make Him a king but how to bring the world into 
subjection to Him. 

But while it may throw little light on the future, it may 
help us for the present. Is it unfair to say that the greatest 
weakness of the church to-day is that a very great number of 
those who bear the name of Christ, neither know nor acknowl¬ 
edge Him as their king? They have accepted Him as priest 
but not as Lord. They rely on Him to save, but have not 
surrendered themselves to serve. An earthly king says, go, 
and we go. The king of glory says, go, and man says, that 
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does not mean me, or, it is not convenient. An earthly king 

says, give me your son to die on the field of battle that my 

kingdom may live: Give me your daughter to serve torn and 

bleeding men in the hospitals behind the lines, and—they are 

not held back. The king of glory says, give Me your son for 

My kingdom, your daughter for My service and they shall be 

to you as a hundred sons and daughters, and men are as though 

they heard it not, or say, He asks too much. The earthly king 

says, your silver and gold are mine ; give it me. And the 

treasure is poured out. The king of glory says, give ME your 

treasures, and we give, yes, we in America give twenty-five 

million a year to extend His kingdom, and thirty million a day 

to defend our country’s honor. 

* 

A few months ago I was talking with a missionary about 
the work and he said this in substance : “ The trouble with 

a lot of our work is that we present Christ as a Saviour from 
sin and fail to urge His claims as Lord of the life. And a lot 
of people receive the sacrament of baptism who know nothing of 
their duty to Christ as their Lord and King.” And he went on to 
say that he had determined never to accept any one for baptism 
who had not definitely accepted Christ as Lord for service. 

Let us keep before us in our personal lives and in our work 
for others that we are ambassadors of a king. Let us serve Him 
as such and claim a like fealty from all His people. 

But we wish to speak for a moment on the bearing of 
Christ’s kingly authority on national life, for the reason that it 
is important, little discussed, and less understood. Owing to a 
popular theory that the state is only a social compact formed 
by mutual agreement, and not a divine institution, which is 
the correct statement, and also owing to a misinterpretation of 
that oft perverted verse, “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s,” etc., a great many people, even Christian people, 
think that God and Caesar occupy separate spheres which have 
nothing to do with each other. As a statement of fact, so far 
as concerns the world’s political life as shown at the Peace 
Conference, it comes sorrowfully near to being true. The 
political life of the world is having little to do with God. In 
the main, the nations in their national acts and relations are as 
though God did not exist. 

But we are concerned just now, not with what the nations 
think or do not think about God. We want to see what God 
says about the nations. 
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If we accept the fact that all things have now been com¬ 
mitted into the hands of Jesus Christ and included in His medi¬ 
atorial dominion, it will logically follow that whatever is said 
in God’s word about tbe duty of the nations to God, is now 
true concerning their duty to Christ to whom all things have 
been committed. And one of the thiugs that is said is, 

I. All Nations Are Now Under The Rule of Jesus 
Christ. 

“God rules the nations.” They are under His moral law 
for conduct. It is a marvel that even in those nations which 
have most of Christian truth, men often deny or forget this, 
and are guided in their political relationships purely by ex¬ 
pediency and not by right. The nations do not say, What is 
right? but, What is expedient? Yet, this does not alter the 
fact of God’s government, and the moral obligations of nations 
to do his will. God does not say to the man, Thou shalt not 
kill, and to the nations, Thou mayest destroy at will. He does 
not say to the individual, Thou shalt not steal, and to the 
nation, If you have the power to take, it is nothing to me. 
Did it ever occur to you that almost one-third of the Bible is 
addressed to the nations as such ? That nations are declared 
to be guilty of every sin of the individual? That they are 
exhorted to repent and turn to God ? That they are condemned 
and destroyed for sin ? 

There is a law, universal in the whole physical and 
spiritual world. “Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” That law says to the individual; “The soul that 
siuneth, it shall die.” To the nation it says, “The kingdom 
and nation that will not serve tbee shall perish, yea, that 
nation shall be utterly wasted.” That is the word of God and 
that is the story of history. While it may seem true that 

“Careless seems the Great Avenger, History’s pages but record 

One great struggle in the darkness,’ Twixt old systems and 
the Word; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne. 

Yet, that scaffold sways the future, And behind the dim 
unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, Keeping watch above his 
own.” 

God’s harvest time is not often announced, but it always 
comes in his fulness of time. 
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Three hundred years ago the American colouies began 
the institution of human slavery. While, owing largely to 
economic conditions, it became localized, it continued under 
national and constitutional safeguards, and was a national sin. 
Two hundred and fifty years passed, and then God’s harvest 
time came. Four years of bloody fratricidal strife, a million 
graves on the nation’s fields of battle, a legacy of six billion 
dollars of debt, and wounds in the social and political body 
that still show scars was the harvest that we reaped. President 
Lincoln, in his second inaugural address said in substance, 
“Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. But if God wills that 
all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and that for every drop 
of blood drawn by the lash, another shall be poured out on the 
field of battle, yet, as long ago it was said, so still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.’ ” 

Recount the crimes that some of the nations of Europe 
have committed within the past twenty or thirty years in the 
wilds of Africa and S- America against ignorant and innocent 
peoples, and see how exactly these very same atrocities have by 
wicked and cruel hands been visited on them. Are these things 
simply the happenings of chance or are they the reaping of 
what has been sowed ? There is only one answer. The king¬ 
dom is the Lord’s and he is the governor among the nations. 

II. Another tiling that is said in this Word about the 
nations is that Their Life and Destiny as Nations 
Depend Upon Their Acknowledging and Serving Jesus 
Christ. 

The past has seen the birth and death of many nations. 
By what law do they live and die ? There are almost as many 
opinions as there are writers of political philosophy. I remem¬ 
ber that the question was frequently debated and of course 
settled by students of a generation ago. God’s answer to the 
question is clear in His Book. The second Psalm is a fairly 
complete statement of God’s system of political philosophy. 
The gist of it is this : That he has appointed his Son a king 
with power of life and death over the nations, and the closing 
verses tell how the nations may escape destruction. “Be wise 
now therefore, O ye kings: be instructed, ye judges of the 
earth. Serve the Lord with fear, aud rejoice with trembling. 
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Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way 
when his wrath is kindled but a little.” Jesns says, Serve me 
and live. Take counsel against me and be dashed in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel. This is the voice of history. Take this 
proposition for a text: that national life and destiny depend 
upon service to God, and then read the history of the world for 
an illustrative sermon. 

When the children of Israel came out of Egypt they wanted 
to go peacefully through the land of the Amaleks. Amalek 
withstood them. Four hundred years later the word of the 
Lord came to Saul by the mouth of Samuel the prophet to go 
and smite Amalek and destroy it utterly. Why ? Because of 
their sin of four hundred years before. But the individuals 
that withstood Israel had been dead for 350 years. Why visit 
their sin on the fourteenth generation ? And the answer comes 
back. It was a national sin, and after four hundred unrepen¬ 
tant years, God’s harvest time has come and the nation reaps 
what the nation sowed. 

The seven nations of Canaan cast out before Israel are ex¬ 
amples of the same thing. 

Turn to the graphic picture of Daniel. ” Belshazzar the 
king made a great feast to a thousand of his lords and drank 
wine before them ” from the holy vessels of God’s house. 

“ In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand 
and wrote upon the wall.” 

“In that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans 
slain.” 

There in a picture is the story of national death—sinning, 
sentenced, slain. 

I am not forgetting that the nation in which we have our 
work, and its neighbors, have unbroken national history run¬ 
ning back to the very dawn of authentic history, and fully 
believe that with nations, as with men, the times of ignorance 
God overlooks, and we need scarcely wait to suggest to you 
that the little light of the past century and the increasing light 
of the present is setting before these nations for their choice, 
blessing and cursing and life and death, and that in the final 
decision it will not be the number of gunboats, or the extent of 
national wealth, but the answer to the question, What have 
we done with Jesus called the Christ, that will determine 
national destiny ? Once to every man and nation, Comes the 
moment to decide, In the strife of truth with falsehood, For 
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the good or evil side. To-day they are sowing ; to-morrow 
they will reap. 

Men, in writing history, tell of the battles in which nations 
are overthrown. God, in so far as he has written history, tells 
of the sin which led to their destruction. 

I have tried to set before you two main facts. 

3. That Jesus Christ has already entered upon his media¬ 
torial dominion. 

2. That this dominion includes the whole moral and 
material universe; that not only the individual, but all the 
business, social, and political organizations and relations of men 
are cailed to be subject unto Him. We have spoken particularly 
of the political because the Bible emphasizes it, and because it 
needs emphasis. 

Let us keep in mind that Jesus Christ has planned and is 
preparing a glorious and blessed consummation for His kingdom 
here on the earth. That it includes the nations. That the 
consummation is thus described: “The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; 
and he shall reign for ever and ever.” That by whatever steps 
this consummation is reached, whether by the sudden and 
violent destruction of the existing order, or by the more gradual 
operations of his Holy Spirit now working in the hearts of men, 
this principle holds good, that nothing will be needlessly 
destroyed. That he who said, Gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost, will reject nothing that the Spirit through his 
people has budded here of gold or silver or precious stones. 
That to-day is the day of grace. To the individual for personal 
salvation ; to the nations, for continued uatioual existence. 
“At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation and con¬ 
cerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to 
destroy it ; If that nation, against whom I have pronounced, 
turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to 
do unto them.”—Jer.i8 : 8-9. 

“ KivSS ye the Son lest he be angry and ye perish from the 
way when his wrath is kindled but a little. Blessed are all 
they that put their trust in Him.”—Psalm 2 : 12. 
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Christianity and Government Students—A 

Symposium 

T |HE questions which are the basis of this study were 
answered by those engaged directly in work for govern- 
inent students. We have decided to put together 
answers to each question indicating in each case the 
place concerned.— Editor. 

(I) What is the attitude of the Government Students 
toward Christianity ? 

i. One of growing interest. (Taiyuan.) 

2. Iu general, government school students adopt a friendly 
attitude toward Christianity. (Changsha.) 

3. It is more friendly than it has been in the past. In 
their minds Christianity represents a break with the past and 
the past isn’t popular with the students in Hangchow just now ; 
the students too are more serious. 

4. The present condition of the country makes the students 
more open-minded than they have ever been before. They see 
the need of character and they see also the results of Christian¬ 
ity. This new tide of popular thought ought to be used to 
attract men to Christianity. (Canton.) 

5. Government school students are not exhibiting any 
particularly marked desire to study Christianity or to affiliate 
with Christian organizations, but, in the main, are quite willing 
to give attention to such invitations and opportunities to learn 
about Christianity and related subjects as are properly put 
before them. (Nanking.) 

6. Among approximately 3,000 Chinese students in Tokyo, 
100 are Christians ; another hundred are mildly interested in 
Christianity ; the rest are indifferent, blit more open-minded 
than their fellows in China ; opposition nil y though such maga¬ 
zines as “The Rennaissance ” are eagerly read. 

7. The group of government school students we are reach¬ 
ing with the Christian message are open-miuded. We have a 
large percentage of them who are coming into church member¬ 
ship. However, we are reaching a comparatively small number 
of the great group of these students. It is safe to say that the 
attitude of the majority is that of indifference, though iu general 
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the attitude of both teachers and students is more favorable to 
Christianity than it was a few years ago. During my four years 
in China I can see a marked change in this direction. (Canton.) 

8. The government school students of Soochow have not 
been exposed to the teachings of Christ. Until last spring, as 
far as I can learn, none of them were Christians. Possibly, as 
a whole, they are prejudiced against Christianity, but there is 
an increasing number of them open-minded on the subject. 
One of their teachers, himself not a Christian, has expressed 
the hope that we would do something to help his students, 
siuce they had all the temptations of mission school students 
without any of the uplifting influences of Christianity. An¬ 
other prominent educator, while not a Christian, felt that his 
school ought to be run according to Christian principles, 

9. There are three attitudes which obtain in Kaifeng : 

(a) Most students are neither favorable nor unfavorable to 
Christianity; they do not express any definite judgment about it. 

(b) A smaller number of students are willing to go to the 
churches, to the Y. M. C. A., and to listen there to addresses 
and to join Bible classes. They speak well of Christianity as a 
good thing for society and as able to save China. 

( c ) The smallest number of students oppose Christianity. 
Some do it because they come from places where they have 
seen poor churches, which has made them prejudiced against 
all ; some because of their reading of modern magazines which 
oppose Christianity, and some because they have objections 
against all religions. 

10. Quite ready to study it and increasingly willing to 
embrace it. It is easy to organize Bible classes of students in 
any government school where there is a tactful leader to make 
friendly contacts. In at least one government school, the entire 
student body has expressed a desire to study Christianity. 
There is a manifest desire among the students generally to 
know more of Christianity; to know whether it holds the 
possibility of national salvation which the Christians claim for 
it. The situation in China might be summed up as follows : 

[a] Willingness to openly study Christianity. 

(b) Increased respect for Christianity. 

(^) Hope in Christianity—or perhaps hope that Christianity 
will save their country; 

(d) Growing willingness to accept Christianity. (General.) 
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(II) Along what lines have you found the best approach 
in influencing them for Christianity ? 

1. Friendly intercourse. Bible study groups. (Hang¬ 
chow.) 

2. (a) By Y. M. C. A. methods, organization of athletics, 
and social meetings; also the teaching of English in colleges. 

[b) By public lectures on the social message of Christianity. 

[c) By Bible Classes. (Taiyuan.) 

3. Daily contacts in the Association dormitory and English 
classes, followed up by personal interviews and Bible classes 
have resulted in bringing men into an active faith in Christ. 
(Tokyo.) 

4. Physical work, consisting of helping organize athletic 
leagues has been an effective way to get in touch with the 
students. Social service work has attracted a number. A 
Bible study school with attractive music and lectures works 
well. (Canton.) 

5. Inner circles of Christian men in the schools. 

Friendship, socials, Bible study. 

Small informal conferences. 

Opportunities for unselfish service. 

Athletics, especially inter-scholastic athletic leagues. 
(General.) 

6. Physical work in the schools and Y.M.C.A. gymnasium. 
Athletic meets. Lectures especially for students covering 
general and scientific topics. Literary Societies and Debating 
Contests. Social gatherings in the Association building. Per¬ 
sonal calls and friendships. Attempts to assist in promoting 
social service activities by the students, such as free-schools for 
poor boys. An altitude of sympathetic understanding of, and 
interest in, their problems is requisite to the friendly response 
of the students, (Changsha.) 

11. The two best lines of approach are those of social 
service connected with Bible study and athletics. We have not 
always connected our athletic teams with Bible study, but I 
think this can and should be done. These are the two best 
lines of approach. Meetings in our auditorium with educa¬ 
tional lectures and social evening programs have also been used.. 
(Canton.) 
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12. By being real friends with the fellows, we have been 
able to lead some of them into friendship and fellowship with 
Christ. By taking a genuine interest in the things in which 
the students are interested and by trying to be of real service to 
them, this friendship has become possible. We visit the schools, 
help out in athletic contests, speak before the literary societies, 
attend the students’ shows and celebrations, invite the men to 
our homes for socials, teas, etc., and teach groups of them 
English and Bible. The last is the most successful means of 
influencing them for Christianity. (Soochow.) 

13. The personal influence of the lives of certain outstand¬ 
ing Christian teachers is of first importance in influencing 
students for Christianity. The preaching and personal relation¬ 
ships with students of a very limited number of pastors should 
also be mentioned. Another means by which marked interest 
in Christianity has been aroused is that of specially arranged 
meetings where students are addressed by outstanding Christian 
leaders, both Chinese and foreign. Any list of ways and means 
by which interest in Christianity is aroused in initial stages 
should also include the English Bible class work. (Nanking.) 

14. The best line of approach in Kaifeng is undoubtedly 
the appeal to social service and patriotism. The first to be 
approached are the leaders among the students; they are most 
interested in new ideas. If such men are told, “China is in a 
bad condition, her social life is corrupt; we must help her and 
do social service,” they always respond, and are willing to 
listen to talks, to join Bible classes, and to take a share in 
expressional activities on that basis. Then they can be brought 
to see that Christianity is the only power that can give strength 
to do what is needed. A line of argument that appeals is this : 
To help the country two things are needed : 

(1) Courage. 

(2) A clearer vision, which cannot be bad if the heart is 
full of siu ; Christianity alone is the power which purifies the 
heart. 

In this work of approach, it is most essential to keep the 
complete confidence of the students by never making any 
promise that cannot be kept. 

(3) To what type of Christian work do they respond 
most quickly ? 

1. The social. (Taiyuan.) 
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2. Social service. (General.) 

3. They come out perhaps quickest to specially prepared 
big meetings. The smaller group meetings, however, are more 
fruitful. (Hangchow.) 

4. A Christianity of action. They respond to social work 
very readily. They desire practical demonstrations. We have 
had students making a survey of the gambling evil in Canton. 
They were enthusiastic about the work. 

5. They respond best to a program of social service so far 
as winning men to church membership is concerned. The 
most popular appeal is through athletics. This wins the 
quickest response and in one sense it is “Christian work”. 
(Canton.) 

6. The non-Christians as well as the Christians are deeply 
interested in helping poor boys get an education. One of our 
government schools has three schools for poor children con¬ 
ducted by the students. The few fellows who have become 
Christians have led their fellow students into our English and 
Bible study groups. (Soochow.) 

7. Bible-study. Addresses on such subjects as Christianity 
in its relation to life, Comparative Religions, Christianity and 
World Problems, etc. Evangelistic Campaigns conducted by 
men who have the student view-point, and who use what 
perhaps may be called a reasonable or persuasive method rather 
than a super-dogmatic one. (Changsha.) 

8. Bible study classes get perhaps the most ready response 
from students. I11 this connection the fact must be faced that 
where the opportunity to gain a certain knowledge of English 
from the class sessions is especially good the response is 
stimulated. Bible classes among government students conducted, 
however, entirely in the Chinese language are a success, 
particularly in those cases where the teacher is of first rank. 
Any series of wholesome, well planned social entertainments or 
fellowship gatherings draw students quite generally. Special 
addresses touching on the practical applications of the Christian 
message draw students quite well. In actual social service work 
the call for students to serve as voluntary teachers in free 
schools for poor boys or coolies meets with a fairly good 
response. (Nanking.) 
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(4) How do they fit into the Christian churches ? How 
do the Christian churches attempt to meet their needs ? 

1. Not easy—I think due to the scarcity of this type of 
man within the Church and the prevailing impression that the 
Church is still controlled by foreigners. (Taiyuan.) 

2. One or two of the churches make special efforts to 
reach government students and with some success. These two 
churches extend social courtesies to students and arrange through 
the Y. M. C. A. for Bible classes for them. (Hangchow.) 

3. Many of the students whom we have touched and aided 
in making a decision go into the churches. However, many do 
not regularly attend for there is no student Bible class in the 
church. (Canton.) 

4. As soon as possible they are introduced to the churches 
of the city and in quite a few instances have joined classes in 
churches. Generally the churches have no special facilities for 
meeting the social needs of this special group, hence are not as 
attractive as otherwise they might be. (Changsha.) 

5. The churches do not plan any special work for them. 
There is no special attempt to meet the needs of this class of 
men. A very small percentage of them become workers in the 
churches. One church in the government school section has a 
night school taught by students who are directed by the 
Association. In some cases (very few) they teach Bible classes 
in the churches. (Canton.) 

6. Slowly and painfully in most cases. Churches attempt 
to meet their needs by providing special classes, frequent 
socials, democratic clubs, which give students a feeling of 
sharing in the church activities, etc. Others have special 
committees for government school students. The most effective 
way for holding the men is for friends not only to bring them 
to the church but to actually follow them there and stay by 
them until they have made their contacts. These efforts have 
resulted in bringing a large number of government students 
into the Christian life. (General.) 

7. The work for the government school students iu Soo - 
chow is new. The first group in English and Bible study was 
begun last year by Rev. F. H. Tliroop. His splendid 
service led some of the men into the Church last spring and 
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others are now being prepared for baptism. The Church has 
welcomed them warmly and they will find fellowship with 
Christian students of Vincent Miller Academy as well as with 
the other members of the Church. There are five churches in 
Soochow with such mission school membership, where govern¬ 
ment school students can find congenial company in connection 
with their church life. 

8. Generally speaking government school students do not 
fit into the life of the churches. It appears, however, that they 
are increasingly coming to understand the purpose of the 
churches and also appreciate to a certain exteut the Church’s 
problems and difficulties and are correspondingly adapting 
themselves to the situation as they find it. From personal 
observation and conversation with students I would venture the 
opinion that the churches which have made noteworthy success 
in measuring up to the needs of government school students are 
decidedly few. The improvement of the preacher’s message 
and the creation within the Church of some simple student 
organization where there would be fellowship and occasional 
social gatherings for student attendants and their friends, seem 
to many students the two advances most needed. (Nanking.) 

9. Depends largely on the leaders of the churches. 

[a] Some leaders have a preconceived notion that students 
will not enter churches, and furthermore that if they ever enter 
they do not join whole-heartedly. 

(£) Some are desirous to see students join the churches, 
but they do not sufficiently enter into their circumstances; 
no young man is without some faults, and there are church 
leaders who show little indulgence, for example, when a student 
misses a church service. 

(c) The proper way is to treat each individual student 
according to his personal needs and with appreciation of his 
circumstances, to give him at once some share in the Church’s 
work, and not expect from him only that he come to church on 
Sundays. (Kaifeng.) 

( 5 ) What has been the outstanding features of your work 
in connection with these students ? 

1. Athletic work, social service, Bible school. (Canton.) 

2. Good numbers at Sunday lectures and Bible classes; 
interest in athletics stimulated ; and friendliness with Christian 
workers. (Taiyuan.) 
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3. The promotion and teaching of Bible class groups in 
which special emphasis has been placed on the social fruitage 
of lives fully committed to Jesus Christ and His message and 
program of the Kingdom. (Nanking.) 

4. Ease of contact. Open-mindedness of the students, 
Regularity of attendance at Bible-classes. Willingness of a 
good number to accept the Christian Faith. The desire of the 
students to know what Christianity is and can do for men. 
(Changsha.) 

5. On the last day of “the week of prayer for students,*’ 
November 16th, Rev. Z. T. ICaung, of Huchow, delivered a 
strong evangelistic message before the Soockow Student Union 
on their “decision day.” The meeting was primarily for the 
mission schools, but a select number of representatives from the 
government institutions were present. A goodly number of 
students from both the mission and government schools took a 
stand for the Christian life—this together with the fact that our 
study groups have been strengthened by an addition of over 
fifty men this fall, has been the most encouraging feature 
of the work. 

6. Over twenty students opened their hearts to me and 
told me about sins that they have not mentioned to anybody 
else. I on my part have promised not to speak of the matter to 
others, to pray for them and to help them in every possible 
way. My advice to each was : 

( a) To give thought each day to two or three helpful 
maxims from the Bible, from the Chinese sages, or from great 
Western men,—this being meant to lead them 011 gradually to 
Bible study. 

(b) To talk with God about everything in which they are 
concerned. 

(<:) To render each day some service to somebody. 

Every time I see these friends I ask them, “ Are you every 
day doing the three things I mentioned to you ? ” (Kaifeng.) 

7. A Student Social Service Club has been a part of the 
work since the visit of Eddy in the spring of 1918. These 
men (about a hundred and thirty of them) attend a meeting 
every Sunday afternoon for Bible study and talks on service. 
Growing out of this has come some service but it is not as 
effective as it should be. We hope to make it more so. This- 
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Club holds a summer student conference attended also by 
students from the mission schools and Y. M. C. A. who act as 
leaders. Through this club a large number of students have 
been brought to baptism. 

We have 350 of these students in our regular membership 
and they come into the regular activities, seeming to prefer to 
have no distinction made between them and the other members. 
Many are in the gymnasium classes aud Sunday Bible study 
classes. 

Another interesting thing about the work with this class 
of men is the class of physical directors who come for training 
for eight hours a week. They come from the government 
normal school and that school pays the membership fee for 
them. There are about forty in the class. We have no restric¬ 
tions made on the religious work we do with them in the 
building and all are in Bible study classes. From this class 
two men have been baptized recently. We find it better to do 
work in the building with a small number and not having re¬ 
strictions put on us rather than going to the school and doing a 
broader work in which there is 110 Bible study. 

We conduct the volleyball, basketball, hockey, baseball 
leagues for the government school students and this gives us 
something of a hold on them. We have not connected religious 
work directly with these leagues as they have in Hongkong. I 
think we should do so. 

I am sure that the plan to win these men in Canton is 
that plan which will be a call to service based on the study of 
the teachings of Christ. 

It is my hope that in Canton we shall eventually have at 
least ten student workers directly connected with the congrega¬ 
tions of the city, one man to each church with definite relations 
to the students of one or more schools in the vicinity of the 
congregation with which he is connected. It will be the work 
of these workers to connect students with service activities held 
in the church buildings, to promote athletics, and social life 
among the groups of students. The basis of all this work 
should be Bible study with service running from the study. 

The ideal plan would be to have these men paid by the 
churches in which they work, though the Y. M. C. A. can pay 
them if necessary. These men should be young fellows who 
are just out of school aud they should be on a staff under one 
head secretary who would naturally be the head of the student 
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work of the Y. M. C. A. This would be a nomnembersbip 
type of work. I think we will have such a plan in operation 
in Canton some day. 

Last summer we used the students of the mission middle 
schools as teachers in summer vacation Bible schools in some 
of the churches of the city. This summer we expect to extend, 
this plan and use students from the private and government 
schools as well in this work. I believe that we need to study 
how to use the vacation periods of students in our schools to 
help the churches to become awake to their social service op¬ 
portunities and to connect the students with the church and 
church workers so that they will naturally choose the ministry 
and its allied professions of medical and educational work as 
their work for life. (Canton.) 

A Summary of Answers to all the Questions. 

Speaking as an Association secretary my experience leads 
me to say that the government school students of Nanckang 
are not at all hostile toward Christianity, in tact they are 
decidedly friendly when they understand what one is driving 
at. They have responded to every approach we have made 
during the past three years. Unfortunately most of them are 
uninformed about the fundamental teachings of Christianity as 
there has been no organized and united program of work for 
reaching them. The student problem in this city has not yet 
been attacked in a large way either by the church or the Asso¬ 
ciation. We have found, however, that as soon as a student’s 
attention is challenged he responds readily. If the challenge 
has no punch in it, no interest is aroused. Students very soon 
detect a lack of reality in any message. 

We have carried on a rather loose program of work in 
the schools of illustrated lectures, demonstrations of physical 
and educational progress, prize essay contests, Bible classes, 
English clubs, athletic contests, and friendly personal inter¬ 
course. This has been done with the hearty approval of the 
school principals and the commissioner of education. 

In order to win and hold the interest of students the approach 
must be made along the lines of friendship—the more personal 
and intimate the better. Discussion groups which take up public 
and individual problems are the vehicles which lead logically 
and directly to the Christian appeal. An abrupt approach to 
the teachings of Christ usually ends with but one contact. 
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New Methods and Possibilities in City Evangelism 

R. F. FITCH, Hangchow. 

is it that, relative to our educational and medical work, 
U| we seem to hold our evangelistic work in low esteem ? 
"' Why is it that, in order “to save the situation,” we 
unify and correlate our educational and medical work 
and let our evangelistic work drift on, disunited and unco-ordin- 
ated ? Why is it that these former methods of effort are strong 
enough to hold their own in our cities, the centers of China’s 
civilization, and our evangelistic work seeks the easier avenues 
of approach in the country towns and villages ? Why is it that 
in our schools and hospitals we select, with great care, men 
who are specially trained for various branches of education, 
medicine, and surgery, men who are specifically qualified for 
meeting those needs that are inherent in the students and in 
the masses who are to be healed ? Why is it that, in a far 
larger and more complex situation, where spiritual sickness 
and ignorance are so widespread and so varied, we choose a type 
of man who corresponds to the general practitioner in medicine 
and the common school educator in school work ? Why is it 
that we, who are engaged in the problem of city evangelism, 
a problem far greater than the administration of a hospital or 
of a university, are without a vision, without a unified plan, 
without an adequate conception of the task and the workers 
needed for that task ? Why do we admit that it is of extreme 
importance that a man have special training in a subject such as 
physics so as to teach a small body of fifteen or twenty young 
men, and then fail to realise that it takes a man of yet broader 
training to bring the Gospel to men of commercial experience 
in a Chamber of Commerce, or to the members of a lawyers’ 
Association, or to men of political thinking in a Provincial 
Assembly, or to serious inquirers in the realm of comparative 
religion, or to mass opinion as it is daily reached in the 
secular, not in the Church, press? 

These tremendous problems exist, clear, specific, varied, 
but if we confine our clear and definite planning to physical 
and mental defects and leave these other problems of the human 
spirit to the common practitioner, we shall fall lamentably short 
of the glorious opportunities that are before us. Nor do I wish 
to be misunderstood in this connection. Do not think that I 
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have a low regard for the ordiuary preacher of the Gospel or 
for the ‘‘common practitioner * * in medicine. I have most em¬ 
phatically as high a regard for him as for any other man. But 
as we look back in history we see that progress is most evident 
when side by side with those men who do the splendid rank and 
file work, there exist those men who pave the way as explorers, 
discoverers, pioneers, seers, and prophets. In church work 
we shall continue to depend upon our pastors, those who labor 
day by day with their flocks and who lead them in their 
thoughts, devotion, and labor. All honor to them and no 
higher honor to any other man. But we have learned that 
the function of a pastor is a specific function and not a general 
one. If to his work as pastor he be made to organize settle¬ 
ment work and various forms of social service, his power as 
spiritual leader is weakened, for very lack of time to apply 
himself. In such things if they are undertaken, he should 
have a helper, who is trained and qualified and who can do 
with relative ease what might be a burden to the pastor. 

Can we look over a city as we look over the pupils in a 
school, as we look at the patients in a hospital ? In so doing 
shall we not realise how great and how serious is our task, 
in the defensive work of building up a strong Church, united 
in aims and effort, and in the offensive work of bringing our 
message and spirit into the ranks of brainy and determined 
men ? For this work are the foreign missionaries, who are 
pouring in in ever-increasing numbers into this laud, the best 
qualified for the task, or are we simply as pioneers for the 
training of better pioneers, besides whom we may have the 
privilege of standing and who shall do the task better than we 
could hope to do ? 

I have first hammered away at these fundamental principles 
because I often wonder whether as such they have begun to 
enter very much the missionary consciousness. Now let me 
come down to a few concrete applications, most of which we are 
planning for iu Hangchow and some of which we are already 
beginning, and yet feebly as compared with what we should do. 

Evangelistic work must be unified, co-ordinated — even 
as a school or hospital is unified—in its activities and aims ; 
based upon a diagnosis of the city where it proposes to operate. 
To accomplish this it ought to have a central committee and 
a general secretary, first a foreigner perhaps, with a Chinese of 
the very highest grade in preparation to take his place. 
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There should be a secretary for city evangelism, mass 
evangelism, who can utilize the best preaching material in the 
city, who can select from the churches and chapels ushers and 
lay workers, for the carrying out of special tent meetings, for 
the organization of special services for special classes of men. 
He could also give his time to the development and encourage¬ 
ment of tract distribution, securing volunteer workers. 

There could be a special secretary for the study of the 
problems of the thinking classes in the city, men who study 
philosophy and Chinese religions. Our rank and file pastors 
are often unable to cope sympathetically and intelligently with 
these men and if they could, the time required for such work 
would lessen their efficiency as pastors. Such a secretary could 
get into contact with groups of scholars and develop special 
Bible classes in the various churches, thereby linking them up 
up with these elm relies. 

There ought to be a secretary for press and publicity work. 
In Hangchow our work has exteuded out somewhat into the 
province and into Shanghai and other papers, and we give an 
annual dinner to the editors ot our city, with the result that 
a press that was anti-Christian is friendly to us and our work. 

Could there not be a secretary for Inter-Church Social 
Service, to help the pastors in their churches, to aid the mem¬ 
bers in their social life and in their social contact with their 
immediate neighborhood, so as to extend and improve the op¬ 
portunities for personal work, and the influence of the Church ? 

In some places a secretary for Sunday-school work could 
also be used to advantage, including work in the out-stations. 

I would suggest a woman secretary for women’s work, one 
who in the various churches could develop mothers’ meetings, 
classes for women, and play work for children. I know a Chi¬ 
nese woman who has unusual charm and consecration for such 
work and it is a pity that such a one or one like her is not 
available for all the churches in our city. 

These conceptions involve the building up of a Church 
that is strong within, that sees the needs of its city and hence 
seeks to function more completely to meet those needs. 

Why do we ask for a half million for a college and not 
an equal amouut for city evangelization ? Money wrongly 
used might kill a Church, but rightly used it could utilize 
the splendid material we are constantly losing, and build up yet 
more enthusiasm, consecration, and hope. 
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Are these ideas inconsistent with the belief in the Spirit 
of God as being a need fundamental to all spiritual life and 
to all church progress ? I believe not, I emphatically believe 
not. The Spirit of God was He who moved in the prophets, 
in Christ, and in His disciples; the Spirit of “wisdom and 
understanding, the Spirit of counsel and might, the Spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Cord.” 

He is also the Spirit of Truth that is to make men free, 
and if we are to bring Him into human life, we must, out of 
loyalty 10 Him, be true to conditions as they actually exist, 
to specific needs as they actually prevail, in order that God’s 
Kingdom may come, that His will may be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven. 


Gods and Demons 

W. H. HUDSON 

SOME CURRENT CHINESE CONCEPTIONS. 

IMPRESSIONS formed and conclusions reached after 
twenty-five years of direct contact and close association 

_J with the Chinese of N. E. Chekiang and S. VV. Kiangsti 

may be taken as suggestive rather than conclusive. A 
field evangelist is at close grips with Chinese life, especially in 
problems that arise in the readjustment of Christian converts. 
Appreciation of psychological phenomena has a work value 
beyond mere curiosity ; surely, soil-knowing aids seed-sowing. 
No reference is made to any existing literature ; this paper is 
limited to presenting current beliefs and indicating actual at¬ 
titudes. To the average Chinese, the Spiritual World is a 
counter-part of the physical, inhabited mainly by gods and 
demons (shen and kuei). 


I. MONOTHEISM. 

Most if not all Chinese do, at some time or other, believe 
in and act as if there was a great, mysterious Power, usually 
fai away, but on occason, suddenly and dreadfully near. Such 
a Being is so exalted, so remote, so absolute, that it is useless 
to attempt direct access. As the highest earthly authorities are 
approached through lower officials, it is only natural and logical 
to deal with lesser deities in order to secure favor or avert 
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disaster. The usual attitude of the individual seetns to be 
avoidance, evasion, ignoring or forgetting, rather than positive 
denial of a God Most High. 

Agnostics are far more numerous than atheists. If a bar¬ 
gain could be struck, perhaps the majority would agree “If 
God will let me alone, I will let God alone.” Practically, all 
that mere natural religion cau teach and all that popular tradi¬ 
tion filters down to them fail to make the One-God idea at¬ 
tractive, constraining, or satisfying. Even if there should be 
One God Almighty as an ultimate, stupendous fact, yet there 
are so many immediate, pressing facts as to crowd Him out of 
consideration. If a man can have his own will and way in 
this world, by a straight or even a devious course, he will take 
a gambling chance of dodging the Deity throughout the eterni¬ 
ties, provided of course that he has living sons or grandsons 
to remit spiritual equivalents of material necessities to his dis¬ 
embodied spirit. Conjecturally, as the God-personal, Father- 
god idea faded from the Chinese conscience, ancestor-worship 
came in, so that the living must provide for the dead. Only 
a real revelation and continual fresh manifestations of spiritual 
power can dislodge this Gibraltar of anti-theism from the inner 
soul of the Chinese people. 


II. POLYTHEISM. 

Throughout the country districts, near the sea and in the 
mountains, gods are supposed to be present in tides, running 
streams, shady groves, and high places. These may be ap¬ 
proached, propitiated, even hood-winked, into temporary sym¬ 
pathy or service. They regard the lesser gods as holding original 
jurisdiction over limited domains like officials subordinate to 
an emperor. These lower orders may bestow favors or avert 
dangers—for a consideration of course. The development of 
idolatry has overshadowed rather than undermined more primi¬ 
tive conceptions. The educated say there is a need for the 
Goddess of Mercy, so we have one; a God of War is essential, 
there he sits in his temple. Images or idols merely materialize 
the instinctive craving of the ignorant or pious. 

Devout persons accept all the gods on the calendar and 
are ready for more if aptly proposed. While worship may 
win or even compel favor, it is more assuring for the work- 
righteous soul to murmur many prayers, refrain from comfort 
in sleeping, abstain from meat, and so win merit rather than 
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expect favors or find mercy. Ready made, registered petitions 
may be purchased by busy people or orders given for future 
delivery. The crusade against idolatry, just after the revolution, 
has subsided; many temples have been repaired and the images 
restored. To destroy is not enough, something better must be 
put in place of the old. 


III. PANTHEISM. 

That god or good is in everybody and in everything is a 
latent doctrine, felt rather than believed, stated, or defined 
among the people. In effect, a Chinese can profess atheism, 
practise polytheism, and admit pantheism without embarrass¬ 
ment. His intellect, feelings, and will seem to be iu separate 
compartments; his ideas, emotions, and volitions appear to 
oscillate in separate parallel grooves, without connection, con¬ 
flict, or consequence. If a Chinese thinks, lie is atheistic ; if he 
feels, he is idolatrous; if he wills, he is materialistic. In the 
same breath he can say, “I have three souls, only one soul, 
no soul at all.” Mass psychology must explain much of the 
religious paradox. Conscience cau go into winter quarters 
until spring-time calls him to ancestral graves. Idols may be 
forgotten until a caustic question hurries him after incense. 
In trouble, he suspects divinity in heaven, earth, and everything 
else ; out of trouble, in comfort lie is likely to be uou-theistic 
entirely. 

IV. DEMONS. 

While the conception of God is confused and contradictory, 
the ideas of demons, devils, ghosts, goblins and such like are 
more distinct. The word most in use is kuei, A demon is the 
shadow or projection of a once living being passed into the 
spirit world. If a man is six feet tall, his spirit or ghost will 
be the same. If corpulent, or lean or short, his demon will be 
identical and easily recognized. While convinced that the 
dying soul divides into three, one for the death-chamber, one 
for the tablet, and one for the grave, yet by a sort of mental 
gymnastic, the unity of the individual is preserved with much 
the same characteristics and tendencies as in life. The gentie 
become gentler, the cruel more cruel, but good and bad are 
likely to become malevolent if those who enjoy life provoke or 
fail to please them. The most indulgent father in life will 
after death bring disaster upon his surviving sou if that son 
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fails in ancestral sacrifices. There may be a safe and happy 
home for the departed, but they are all more or less dependent 
upon the living for transmitted supplies sent from earth usually 
by fire. Foods dainty and varied are presented, the spirit 
expected to come and sip the essence something like the hum¬ 
ming-bird, leaving the material substance for the offerers to eat. 
Money, clothing, furniture, houses, boats and even motor-cars 
are sent over by burning paper effigies. Commercially the sale 
of spirit money runs into the millions annually. As the dead 
are supposed to resent the fact of being dead, the disembodied 
spirits have a constant grudge against the living and are ever 
alert to do harm. The struggle for existence in the living 
China is nothing to be compared with the scramble in the 
spirit world for re-incarnation. Hence multitudes of spirits 
are seeking living organisms to return to the cycle of material 
life. Barth, air, water and even fire are over-crowded with 
those who seek re-birth or to snatch a substitute. The soul of 
a suicide lingers near the spot to induce another to self-destruc¬ 
tion. The law of suggestion has wide application. The cate¬ 
gory of original demon judges, permanent torture fiends, etc., 
is a long one. The hell*idea is vivid and lurid. Prisons and 
punishments are real now, why not hell and torture hereafter? 

The origin or explanation of the following seems obvious. 

1. The Water Demon. As a drowning man in frenzy 
grasps his rescuer, often sinking both, what but a demon could 
exercise such strength and desperate ingratitude ? 

2. The Air Demon. As high buildings disturb the equi¬ 
librium of the atmosphere, multitudes of air demons are irritated 
and dart in bee-lines for the luckless offenders. As by-standers 
are so numerous in China, the innocent are as often injured as 
the guilty. Demons do not discriminate—as lightning strikes. 

3. The Malaria Demon. As sleeping outside brings 
malaria, what but a lurking demon would inject chills and fever 
into harmless sleepers ? Who could.ever suspect a mosquito? 

4. The House Demon. When vigorous youth or pros¬ 
perous adults die in well-built houses, is it not because envious 
ghosts resent occupation ? What an excess of malignant rage 
when cholera, typhus, and small-pox patients are freely visited 
and tenderly buried. Why should floors creak and timbers 
strain unless demons are about ? 

5. The Earth Demon or Dragon, Out-cropping granite 
and exposed coal-seams may be trimmed off like the ends of 
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finger nails, but deep digging, like cutting to the quick, will 
cause the dragon to shrink with pain (an earthquake) or roar 
with rage (a typhoon). 

As the buffalo is sensitive under his hide, so the dragon in 
the earth under the crust is tender, must not be hurt by mining. 

The Chinese are practical observers of Nature’s operations, 
but superstition has vitiated so many of their conclusions that 
elementary science in their schools has much to set aside as 
well as to impart. Their weather observations are fairly re¬ 
liable ; in nearly everything else entrenched error can only be 
dislodged by demonstrated truth. 

V. DEMON-POSSESSION. 

The belief in demon-possession is so general and so per¬ 
sistent that it deserves more than a passing notice. The writer 
has heard of hundreds, met with dozens of so-called cases, wit¬ 
nessed several difficult to explain on any hypothesis without 
more antecedent and subsequent factors. 

The Chinese recognize hysteria, hallucination, epilepsy, 
lunacy, insanity, and the like as diseases. Demon-possession 
seems to have at least two distinct marks, viz., manifestations 
of dual or multiple personality and evil or impious tendencies. 
No one ever seems to be possessed by a good spirit. A good 
Chinese is himself or herself by sustained effort. A bad Chinese 
is more or less possessed by the devil. 

The absence of a well equipped and fully endowed insane 
asylum in East China has postponed really scientific study. 

Remembering that China has long been under a paternal 
despotism, so that from infancy the people have had to circum¬ 
vent their superiors, there is a premium on acting a part to 
gain some desired end. Also that open-air theatricals, free to 
all, furnish models in great variety, that suggestion, associa¬ 
tion, tradition, and imagination supply materials while self- 
interest, self-pity, and self-repression generate motives for ec¬ 
centricity in the dense mass of social conformity. The in¬ 
dividual attitude is such that he prefers to save face here aud 
now by any means whatever, rather than to save his soul or 
anything else hereafter. 

Death dignifies, extorts a brief tribute of respect, time, 
and money, it cancels all obligations, leaves a margin, and plants 
fear in the nearest living. For every real reason to suicide, the 
Chinese have a hundred excuses. When a person is found 
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dead or threatens to end his or her life without obvious or 
discovered causes it is credited to demon-possession* 

A. The Suicide Type. This is the most common. In 
connection with mission medical work, the writer has assisted 
in resuscitating scores of raw-opium, red-match, and other kinds 
of would-be-suicides. In practically every case reasons were 
found sufficient to explain, without recourse to a demon to 
condone the effort. Where one threatens to end his life, it is 
usually easy to prevent it by forbidding the act inside the 
hospital premises, but polite permission to do so outside. With 
discretion, deterrent suggestions like “Use a sharp knife, a 
strong rope, painful poison, hot fire, deep water, cheap coffins 
and a hasty funeral ” produce a revulsion, a will to live. To 
surprise and distress the living is often a more powerful motive 
than the mere desire to end one’s misery. The really wretched 
cling to life, the young and well-to-do are ofteiier self-destroyers. 
The careful study of suicide cases does not support the popular 
demon-possession theory. 

B. The Localized Type. The economic waste in haunted 
houses, unlucky shops, and abandoned land areas said to be 
demon-dwelt is very considerable. Absurd as it is, the idea 
prevails from the lowest to the highest. The writer has rented 
and lived in so-called haunted houses. Careful cleaning, plenty 
of disinfectants, repairs to let in light and air, and ghosts are 
gone. Vacant shops leased for chapels become lucky after 
crowds come, listen, and return unharmed. Rates are raised for 
succeeding tenants. 

Land given over to ghosts has been purchased, numerous 
graves and bones removed, new houses erected, trees planted 
and even rumors subside. 

In local parlance “the foreign devils have driven out the 
native demons.” 

C. The Subjective Type. Many cases reported, but very 
few under close observation. In general the symptoms seem to 
be, plural personality, usually some delusion and a tendency to 
depravity. If merely talkative or harmless, they have large 
liberty ; if violent they are chained to a post or locked in a 
room to recover automatically or to die in despair. 

When Christian Chinese are called in, they search the 
entire premises for every symbol of idolatry, remove or destroy 
it, then pray for the patient. The writer has acquaintance 
with several cured in this way. When they become active 
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Christians and exclude all idolatry, the cure seems to be per¬ 
manent. It he or she, however, continue to live with idola¬ 
trous suggestions all around, the malady may return. Accom¬ 
panied by a Chinese elder, the writer has participated in the 
cure of several cases. The most remarkable was that of a 
young man showing symptoms of hallucination, dual person¬ 
ality, and violence. He and his mother repeated together a 
prayer for healing. The cure was instantaneous. However, 
after some weeks, returning to his ancestral home, the malady 
returned and he died from exhaustion. The other was that 
of a young woman, with wbat may be called a dumb devil. 
After learning all that we could about her, a dialogue aiming 
at mental suggestion followed by prayer effected a cure which 
seems to be permanent 

In conclusion, The instances cited and the phenomena 
under observation do not require a devil in possession any more 
than murder, theft, or other manifest evils. 

2nd, In all mental states, Christian prayer may operate iu 
accord with a correct psychology. 

3rd, Christianity and science can co-operate in saviug 
China from her own misconceptions. 


Turki People of Chinese Turkestan 

G. W. HUNTER 

T r— ' HE Kashgar Turki Sarts, known to the Chinese asCh'an- 
t‘eo (wrap-heads), inhabit the country stretching from 

_ Zungaria on the east, to Hotan, Yarkand, and Kashgar 

on the west. Within this extensive tract of country 
there is a population of about 1,500,000 Turki Sarts. These 
people in language, dress, and customs are entirely different 
from their Chinese neighbours. Their language is one of the 
oldest (and at one time was perhaps one of the purest) of all 
the Turki dialects, but owing to their following the Mohammedan 
religion they have lost many of their old Turki expressions and 
Arabic and Persian take their place, especially the latter. Their 
books are mostly written by hand, but their literature has 
suffered much at the hand of the Mullahs, by their cutting out 
the old Turki, and introducing Persian and Arabic words, which 
eventually find their way into the language of the people; 
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thus many of the old Turki words are gradually forgotten, 
often to the detriment of the language. 

The Sarts by religion are Mohammedans of a very bigoted 
type, although of late years a small percentage of them are 
inclined to be open and progressive, yet the vast majority live 
in Mohammedan bigotry aud darkness. Their mode of living 
does not differ very much from Mohammedans in general, 
though they still retain some of their ancient customs, such as 
the worshipping of inazars. These mazars are the supposed 
graves of their ancient kings, great men, or mythical saints, 
and resemble the Mongol obo. The Sarts are very fond of a 
game called ughlak. The game is played by a number of men 
on horseback, the riders trying to snatch the body of a kid 
from one another ; sometimes as a special test of strength the 
body of a calf is used instead of a kid. 

Differing from the Chinese Mohammedans, but like the 
Qazaqs and Kirghiz, the Sarts eat the flesh of horses, and one 
may sometimes see on the Yarkand bazaar horseflesh for sale, 
with a yak’s tail hung over it. The Sarts are fond of drum 
beating and dancing, and at their marriages and festivals, the 
monotonous drumming goes on for hours at a stretch. Both 
men and women use a preparation of tobacco and lime, which 
is moistened and rolled into small pills ; these are placed between 
the lip and teeth of the lower jaw. This preparation has an 
offensive smell and blackens and rots the teeth. Many are also 
addicted to the smoking of bang, a drug made from hemp, the 
continued use of which seems quite as degrading as the opium 
habit. The Sarts take full advantage of the lax Moham¬ 
medan laws regarding marriage, so that divorces are very 
common and consequently this and other things lead to ex¬ 
treme immorality. Like other Mohammedans the Turki women 
are supposed to be veiled in public, but this custom is lightly 
regarded in Eastern Turkestan; in the west, however, we have 
seen the Turki priests with whips, beating the women who 
have ventured to appear unveiled upon the bazaar. Moham¬ 
medanism is very partial to beggars, and there are many in 
Chinese Turkestan. When a man wishes to become a beggar 
he simply turns his fur-lined cap inside out, this being the 
usual sign of that profession. 

Mostly all the Mohammedan beggars in these parts are 
adepts at saying prayers, and in almost all the bazaars they may 
be heard shouting “ameen” and praying for those who give 
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them money. Many of these beggars are well off and possess 
horses. In many places the people are given to petty thieving 
.and any loose article left outside the guardianship of lock and 
key quickly disappears. The people are given to hospitality 
and many of them are kind to guests. The Qazaq Turki are 
even more hospitable than the Saris. With them the guest 
is called Hudai Konak, meaning—A stranger only known to 
God,” so that they feel they must take special care of him, so 
a sheep is often killed and a feast prepared in honour of the 
guest. 

We find the Sarts very difficult to evangelise. Many of 
them tear up and burn the Gospels, tracts, and Christian liter¬ 
ature. They refuse to read the Scriptures themselves aud often 
do their best to hinder others from doing so. 

Some of them are very selfish. On one occasion we saw 
a paTty of Sarts crossing the Aksu river on horse-back. One 
of the horses fell with its load and rider into the deep river; 
only one of the party, a woman, and probably the wife of the 
man who fell, came to the rescue. The others did not heed 
his cries nor even turn their heads to look at their comrade in 
distress and danger. However, we have met true aud trust¬ 
worthy friends amongst them and especially those who come 
under the influence of the Gospel. 


The Identity of the Ancient Religions of China 

and Scandinavia 

C. WA IDT LOW 

m HE history of nearly all ancient peoples is closely inter¬ 
woven with the religious sentiments of the times. This 
does uot, however, apply to the history of China, as it is 
known to us from the Chinese classics. This surprises 
us and we naturally inquire what may be the reason. I believe 
that the cause dates back to the Chou Dynasty (from 1122 B.C.) 
when the religious sentiments degenerated and the main em¬ 
phasis was laid on morals. Gods were discarded and men were 
made to take their places. The predominant system of Deities 
at that time was Heaven, Earth, and Man (A A)> of which 
the latter was the superior and absolute dominating power. 
Viewed from a religious standpoint there was at this time a 
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very great decline ; but the greater emphasis being laid on 
morals may possibly have played a part in keeping China united 
unto the present time. This decline of the religious sentiments 
during the Chou Dynasty makes it very difficult to obtain 
reliable information about the most ancient Chinese religion. 
The analysis of the written characters of the language is prob¬ 
ably the most valuable source of information, although a very 
difficult one to draw from. The Egyptian hieroglyphs were 
sacred characters and the ancient Scandinavian Rune is dated 
back to Odin. Likewise there remains no doubt that numer¬ 
ous Chinese characters were constructed in harmony with 
religious ideas and moreover the original characters have been 
changed occasionally by succeeding generations to correspond 
with the similarly changed religious sentiments, which account 
for the changes in component parts of the same characters which 
are recorded in our dictionaries as different ways of writing. 
All possible information must, of course, also be obtained from 
the Chinese historic and religious records, of which the Taoist 
works are the most coutributive. Numerous expressions used 
until the present time in every-day conversation must also be 
regarded as having a religious origin. Likewise ancient names 
of persons and places have their importance in this connection. 
This corresponds to similar customs in other countries of 
naming persons and places in commemoration of favorite gods. 
The different divination diagrams naturally symbolize different 
systems of worship. These systems do not only apply to the 
different regions of the earthly surface but also to human 
habitations and even to the human body. Great importance 
has also to be attached to the ancient symbolic use of the 
symbols of notation. Even many of the popular present-day 
theatricals are permeated with old religious ideas. In general 
it may be asserted that a more complex system and one more 
difficult of access than the Chinese history of religion would 
be difficult to imagine. 

On this account it may seem decidedly presumptuous to 
make any new statement on this subject and it may easily be 
regarded as lack of self-discrimination when I now wish to set 
forth a supposition of my own of which I am almost certain, 
namely, that the ancient religion of China down to the termi¬ 
nation of ike Shang Dynasty (about 1122 B.C.) exactly cor¬ 
responds to the ancient religion of the Scandinavian countries. 
Notwithstanding this I feel constrained to make this statement 
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also because I believe that if it, through the investigations of 
others, can be verified as a correct view it will constitute a 
valuable fact relative to the religious history of China. The 
materials for such investigations are increasing year by year. 
The discovery of “oracle bones” is surely only the beginning 
of a series of similar great discoveries also touching the domain 
of history of religions. Besides, that which happened in the 
beginning of the Chou dynasty, namely the institution of sun- 
worship in which man was given the most prominent place— 
arranged with the sun—and the previous forms of worship were 
changed into hero-worship and moral precepts, is this not just 
what is happening in our days and which will come to pass 
hereafter? The seekiug for “a place in the sun ” and the for¬ 
getting of the sun of righteousness with healing under its wings 
(Mai. 4, 2). 

The general outline of my hypothesis may be stated as 
follows:—I. During the Hsia (Jj) Dynasty—up to 1/66 B.C .— 
we find in China a form of worship corresponding to the Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology , with Odin as the chief God*. Regarding 
conditions previous to that time 1 shall not make any statement. 
Odin’s special designation is a character which originally 
was identical in meaning with the character ^> iu as much as 

(originally written .) and — must he regarded as synony¬ 
mous, both signifying the origin of all things; •— is the way 
the Yang (j^) worship looks at it; is the way the Yin ([^) 
worship takes it. 

The character ^ designating Odin, was in the Chou 
dynasty, when his worship was discarded, changed to the dis¬ 
respectful meaning of dog aud in writing it the similarity to 
that animal was made as great as possible. The Shuo-weu 
(Si X) written about a hundred years A.D., which apparently 
adheres closely to the Yang worship of the Chon Dynasty, 
states that Confucius found the representation a faithful one 
(?Lf ^ 111 )* No wonder Dr. Wieger 

(Chinese characters I p. 300) says ; “ This induces us to believe 
that the dogs in the times of the philosopher were strauge 
animals.” I believe that the explanation of heaven, ill 
the Shuo-wen not as the unique great, but as “the vast 
extent of space that is above men” (Wieger I p. 25) is also 
under the influence of the hero-worship during the Chou 

*In tbe beginning of fclie dynasty Thor, however, is the chief God. The 
question whether Odin or Thor is tlie older, will most likely be settled in 
favor of Thor. 
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dynasty. Taken as a whole it seems that the modern form of 
Chinese characters are much more in harmony with the Odin 
worship of the Hsia Dynasty than the greater work of Ku-wen 
(■fi 2 fc) and the Greater and Lesser Seal writing, which seem 
to have drawn upon the sources of the Njord and Frey worship 
in the Shang Dynasty. During the Hsia Dynasty Odin was 
worshipped as “ the God of the mountains” under the symbol 

which appears to have been the most important diagram in 
use in the divination system of the Hsia Dynasty. This system 
was therefore termed 5$ Uli as the meaning of the character 
signifies mountain. During the Shang Dynasty Odin was 
worshipped as God of the Earth, which means that he was 
degraded from being mountain god to being god of the plain. 
His symbol is now the diagram for earth. However, he 
continued to be the superior deity in the system of worship, 
the name of which was §§ jjg, but this very name implies that 
Odin had “reversed to a hidden position.” As the official 
worship of Odin was discontinued during the Chow dynasty he 
was still more degraded and practically relegated into the back¬ 
ground as passive and obscure. This became later on as 
quietism an important point in the Taoist philosophy as it 
was promulgated by Lao-tzu, Lieh-tzu, and Cbuang-tzu. 

With regard to numeration Odin had usurped the numeral 
one which signified heaven (Thor). But Odin as mountain god 
and god of the earth really was only entitled to the numeral 
two. It is to be remembered that Odin pawned one of his eyes 
with the giant Miiner in order to obtain wisdom, which most 
likely means to obtain the position belonging to the God of 
Heaven (Thor). The Yang-worshippers, therefore, confer all 
that belongs under the symbol two on Odin, while the Yin 
worshippers allot to him the symbol one. Odin’s most significant 
symbol is eye (g), while the other important gods are allotted 
nose (Thor), ear (Frey ?), mouth (Njord), etc. The first of the 
ten heaveuly stems ^f), the character ^p, signifies Odin. 
The original meaning of this character was helmet (Wieger I 
p. 314) and one may think of the gold helmet of Odin. In the 
Taoist book F 5 3® tip ¥ is regarded as so eminent a god (tip 
JS 5L IS £ #10 that the remaining nine stems (3 ig- and 6 flt) 
are all ruled by him. Ten (-J-) then is the number for Odin 
and his nine subordinate gods.* £p is usually written on the 

* This does not necessarily mean that it has always been so. There are 
several indications that Odin ought to have had the numbers eight and two, 
but has robbed the numbers nine and one from Thor. 
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oracle bones as “f* (ten). Likewise in the character ^ we 
recognize Odin’s spear “Gungner.” From this character was 
constructed (military > war-like), which also is connected with 
Odin as god of war. The above-mentioned Taoist book also 
states that the system derived from ^ was for soldiers. 

The pronoun I (ffc) is a designation for Odin. Wieger 
(I p. 176) explains the character as indicating a conflict 
between two spears. That J§ raven, crow, is the bird belonging 
to Odin need hardly be mentioned when it is remembered that 
he carried two ravens resting on his shoulders. This character 
differs from which represents a bird with a long tail only in 
this, that the stroke in the middle which represents the eyes is 
omitted (Wieger I p. 304). This stroke—which represents 
both Odin and eye—is likely to have been omitted out of hate 
to the Odin worship. The character was after this disgraceful 
alteration discarded by the Yin worshippers and it was sub¬ 
stituted by an entirely different character The characters 
for head, aud the latter of which was constructed by 
the Yang worshippers, signify Odin as the head of all things. 
Likewise the character jjf, teachings, doctrine, contains the 
symbol of Odin, and Taoism is thus defined as the teachings 
of Odin. He is the chief leader. Odin, like the other chief 
gods, is called father (3£) and grandfather (|fi) from which we 
have the combinations Ep and jjjfi Ep. In ancient script the 
form for writing was JL Not only is Odin in the Scandi¬ 
navian mythology called u father of all,” but the term u father” 
is likewise used by the Babylonians to honour some of their 
gods (Ea as example). 

The terminations father and grandfather are used very 
frequently on the oracle bones aud likewise in the book Yuan 
Yuan (gt 7C), a Chinese work concerning the inscriptions on 
old bells, incense-burners, etc. That later these terminations, 
when the ancestor worship was gaining great power over the 
minds of the people, are explained as signifying fore-fathers 
does not furnish any proof that these terms were not originally 
used to indicate gods. The very first inscription mentioned 
in the Yuan Yuan book is decidedly pictorial. Its first 
character is plainly figurative of some object suspended in the 
gallows which corresponds to the well known aucieut Scandi¬ 
navian custom of suspending the sacrifices to Odin in gallows or 
branches of trees. The whole world structure as pictured in the 
ash tree of Ygdrasil (confer ^ jjjj; -jg) corresponds to the eight dia- 
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grams. Allusion to the creation of the world with the Scandina¬ 
vian Ginnungagab corresponding to ^ or to Niflheim 

to Yin (|S§>) and Muspelheim to Yang (j 5 f£) which meet to form 
the world, is found with Chuang-tzu, where he tells about the 
rulers of the north (|Sg) and south (g|) seas meeting on the terri¬ 
tory of the ruler of Chaos ($| yi£). They express their gratitude 
for having been so well treated by him, and as a reward wish to 
drill seven orifices in his face, which previously had none. 
During the following seven days they make a new opening each 
day and having finished on the seventh day Chaos died, which 
was natural enough because he is not Chaos any longer. In 
this narrative there evidently is some record of the creation 
which is probably the same as that found in the Scandinavian 
mythology. The great similarity between the giant Yiner and 
Pan-ku ■£) is so well known that it only needs mentioning. 

The religious characters to sacrifice to Shang-ti; Jfljjf to 
offer to •, tribulations; jft secret, silent, all have the signature 
of Odin the unique great. 

A subsequent article will deal with the conditions under 
the Shang and Chou dynasties after Njbrd ( 5 £ or and 
especially Frev (-fc) were made chief gods. 

( To be continued.) 


The Law of Population 

A Glimpse into Ancient China 

R» MORGAN 

S lOLOMON it was who said, “There was nothing new 
under the sun. That which hath been is that which 
shall be .... Is there a new thing whereof men say, 
See, this is new ? it hath beeu already.” (Ecclesiastes 
i. 7. ) The Chinese also maintain there is nothing new in 
modern science that the ancient Chinese did not have a 
glimmer of long ago. They are unquestionably correct when 
they maintain that modern problems w ? ere existent and probed 
by ancient writers. Now most of us look upon the Law of 
Population and the question of food as a very modern problem 
indeed. It is therefore a surprise to find it introduced in an 
ancient author, and to discover that the question which we 
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think to be a modern one, occupied the attention of politicians 
long ago. It would be interesting if some statistician would 
tabulate for us the estimated census of China, at different 
periods, during its long historical existence. I have an im¬ 
pression for example that the Tung Him Lull states that, in 
the times of K’ang Hsi, the population of China was only a 
fraction of its present magnitude. The devastating wars aud 
rebellions : the havoc wrought by famines, and other scourges, 
that have swept over the land decimating the nation, have 
been thought sufficient reasons to account for the check put 
on the growth of population. 

These subjects have at any rate occupied the serious 
attention of writers in every age, It must not be forgotten 
again that the economic struggle was severe eveu when the 
population was reduced, a fact possibly overlooked by Mr. J. O. 
P. Bland in his recent book ; in which he says, “The chronic 
condition of China is a struggle for life unequalled in any other 
part of the world. Herein lies the great and remote cause of 
China’s afflictions—a cause not to be removed by any political 
shibboleths or panaceas of philanthropy.” 

Not only have modern economists, following the lines of 
Malthus, probed these problems but ancient writers equally have 
offered suggestions towards their solution. I came across one 
such recently in reading Huai Nan Tzu. His thirteenth essay 
is “ The operations of the Tao exemplified in History. 1 ’ There 
are some brilliant passages in it, for the most part written to 
illustrate the paradoxical, but great, sayings, of Lao Tzu. The 
essay is chiefly concerned with life aud government. The 
writer propounds one very startling theory—a theory which is 
contrary to our preconceived notions of Chinese ideas of 
politics and education. Stated shortly it concerns the 
question of how to keep the people quiet. His advice is most 
drastic. It was the advice given to Wu Wang (1122-1115 B.C.) 
by his minister T’ai Kung. The authorities were possibly 
confronted with the rise of a democratic spirit aud the pressure 
of economic problems, arising probably from the self question¬ 
ing of a people advancing in knowledge and culture, and a 
growing population. Possibly this condition menaced the 
stability of the throne, aud so T’ai Kung advises the king that 
in order to secure perpetuation of his line it would be necessary 
that the king should satisfy the appetites of the people in every 
way. “Occupy the attention of the senses, of eye, ear, nose, 
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mouth. It was useless to give the Tao to the people. The 
Tao was beyond their appreciation : and education but a 
bother. Over education and real culture would only create 
trouble. It is only needed to make them pleased with their 
occupations, and to gratify all their desires. This is the 
plausible art of government. It makes a good show, and 
avoids nasty troubles. The Tao is too profound for popular use. 
Let the people have a show of culture ; let them have the cap of 
the scholar ; humanize them by putting the ivory tablet in their 
hands (a sign of culture). Let them he made to observe the 
rites of mourning for three years so as to keep down the 
population : let them be saturated with wine and flesh, and 
amused with music and orchestras: let them be awed by 
religion.” Now this is astounding advice, and altogether 
contrary to the usual high morality of the Chinese. Stop the 
birth rate, give an ostentatious but superficial education. 
Indulge the sensual, even degrade religion, making it only an 
instrument of civil authority—a charge often brought against 
the chinch by modern writers on politics. 

Now as to the advice on the regulation of population, it is 
to be remembered that Chinese law makes it criminal to have 
any births during a period of mourning. It is an old aud 
highly respected tradition. So that three years of barrenness 
would be indeed a serious check on the growth of population : 
abundance of gaieties, a surfeit of flesh and wine, and an 
ukase for a three years 1 mourning would give peace to the 
authorities,—but what a morality (o the people ! As a rule 
Chinese writers never lose their sanity ; they may lose the 
thread of argument and they do often run away at a tangent, 
in this respect; a fine word or phrase or illustration seduces 
them, and they weave themselves into side issues—but they 
seldom lose the sanity of discussion: especially where the 
theme is political or moral. This advice for the most part can 
only be looked on as a serious lapse from a high state of 
morality usual in Chinese theses. Still I suppose the advice is 
in keeping with the Malthusian idea. The L,aw of Population 
as expounded by Malthus aud contained in an essay written in 
3798 stated that the human race could increase faster than the 
supply of food. A people had been known to double in 
twenty-five years, and it was improbable that the food supply 
would do the same. He enunciated three propositions or laws : 
(1) u Population is necessarily limited by the means of sub- 
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sistence”; (2) “Population invariably increases when the 
means of subsistence increase unless prevented by powerful 
and obvious checks ” ; (3) “ The checks which keep popula¬ 

tion down to the level of subsistence are vice, misery, and 
moral restraint.” 

Now it may be correct to argue that the advice of the 
ancient writer arose from prosperous times, etc. In any case 
here we have au interesting glimpse into old world life. Their 
problems were similar in many respects to these that confront 
us to-day. In the words of Carlyle: “It was all a living 
coloured Time, not a gray vacant one : and had length and 
breadth and thickness, even as our own has ! ” 


Results of the Year of the Inter-Church 

TYLER BENNETT, Publicity Director 


1. The two printed volumes giving the preliminary results 
of the Home and Foreign Survey represent the most com¬ 
prehensive and thorough study ever undertaken by American 
Protestantism of its total responsibility in America and among 
other nations and races. 

2. New hope has been given to church leaders and 
missionaries throughout the world, that a Christian program 
is to be undertaken that frankly attempts to apply the message 
and life of Christ to all unsolved personal and human problems. 

3. There has been a new exaltation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the only hope of settled social conditions and of 
ordered human progress, as well as the only personal Savior of 
individual men and women. 

4. A degree of actual fellowship has been secured among 
Christians of different Protestant denominations that is far 
beyond anything experienced in the past. For example, about 
S>°°o Protestant pastors met in 48 state conventions for three 
days of delightful spiritual companionship and study of the 
human needs to be met by the churches. The result of these 
conventions upon those present and upon the progress of the 
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N the first year of its existence the Inter-Church World 
Movement of North America has produced the following 
notable results: 
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Kingdom of Christ ate beyond computation. All told, more 
than 2j,ooo Inter-Church conferences have been held throughout 
the country, attended by many millions of people, who have 
been fired with the ideal of church co-operation. 

5. The thirty co-operating denominations have made a 
good beginning in standardizing their plans of promoting 
stewardship, missionary education, and life work recruiting. 
The Church is by far the greatest undeveloped force in the 
world. The giving, serving, and praying effectiveness of the 
churches, as a whole, cau be increased from two- to ten-fold, if 
proper plans are adopted and carried out. 

6. The financial progress already achieved is unprec¬ 
edented and marvelous. The Methodist Centenary Movement 
preceded the Inter-Church World Movement and increased the 
Methodist missionary contribution something like four-fold, or 
up to an average per member of $6.18 per year. Great as was 
this increase and high as is this standard, compared with the 
past, the Northern Baptist churches have already subscribed 
over #11,000,000 per year for the next five years, which lifts 
their per capita giving to $9.00 per year. And the Baptist 
campaign is going light forward iu the hope of nearly dou¬ 
bling this average. 

The Disciples, who during four years of special effort raised 
#6,000,000 in their Men and Millions Movement, have already 
subscribed over #7,000,000 for their work during the coming 
year. 

The United Presbyterian Church has set entirely new 
standards of giving in this campaign. The amount they have 
already subscribed will give them an average of over #21.00 
per member per year for missionary and educational purposes 
for the next five years. These are only striking examples of 
what is happening. It is already clear that this year has 
witnessed by far the greatest financial advance in missionary 
giving ever made by Protestant churches. 

7. The Protestant churches of America have already in 
sight a total of over $100,000,000, a year, for the next five 
years, to be expended on missionary and educational work at 
home and abroad. This sum is large, but not nearly large 
enough to meet the needs of an adequate world program. But 
the sum in sight ought to be spent in a spirit oj close consul¬ 
tation and co-operation between the leaders of all Protestant 
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churches. The Iuter-Churcli World Movement has a large place 
as an agency of co-operation between the churches, both to 
help them secure funds and workers they need and also to 
encourage these funds and workers being used in a way that 
will bring the greatest results for the Kingdom of Christ as a 
whole. 

8. The greatest result of all is the growing spiritual unity 
among the Christian people of the various churches. Christ 
prayed ‘‘That they all may be one ; even as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou didst send me.”—John 17:21. 
The first condition of a Church that can bring the world to 
believe in Christ, is the Church that possesses and exhibits a 
spirit of love and unity. 

9. These results are valuable beyond anything they have 
cost in money. Values like these cannot be computed in 
financial terms. They are so great that they must be 
conserved, continued, and extended. 


Notes and Queries 

What similarities and differences are there between the 
material which we have to work with and that of St. Patti? 

They are similar in that they are all men and non- 
Christian men. They are affected by the same fundamental 
human passions for good and evil. Their minds are affected 
by the same fundamental reasoning processes. Beyond these 
fundamentals they are as different as they well could be. Part 
of St. Paul’s “material” (I object to the word) was Jewish. 
They kuew the Old Testament well and were profoundly 
conscious of the unity and righteousness of God. They further 
believed that God had chosen them and was, through the 
agency of the Messiah, going to establish His Kingdom and 
give them the leading place in the world. If they could be 
convinced that Jesus was the Messiah they could not but accept 
Him. Nearly all the rest were Greeks with a combination of 
idolatry and philosophy, and ofteu a slight knowledge of 
Judaism. 

It is hardly necessary to show how both of these differed 
from the Chinese. Their home life was different, their national 
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ideals were different, their philosophic and ethical and religious 
background differed toio coelo from those of the Chinese. 

I do not think I have touched the real point of the 
question which is : How do they compare as Christians? In the 
first place the Chinese are a great deal slower about being 
converted. St. Paul was apparently discouraged at the slow¬ 
ness of the work in Athens, but after a stay of a few days and 
one public address he had half a dozen converts. Did any one 
ever go into a strange city in China and have such brilliant 
success ? 

Second, St. Paul’s converts were more independent. Per¬ 
haps that is partly due to our methods and especially our 
financial methods. Whatever the cause that is doubtless the 
case. There are plenty of independent people in China and we 
are getting hold of them more and more, but still the great 
mass of our converts are only too prone to lie back on the 
missionary. 

And really, that is where a more fundamental question 
comes in. How does our relation to the Chinese differ from St. 
Paul’s relation to those among whom he worked ? I pass that 
on for some one else to answer. 

I). T. H. 

“What is the Matter with China?” 

This is a question which it is difficult to answer iu a few 
words. But which China ? Each class has its own dangerous 
malady and its own special point of view. 'But speakiug 
generally of the whole country, China is keenly disappointed 
and disheartened, quite as much because of her unfavourable 
foreign relations as of her own internal troubles. Her present 
attitude towards Christianity has been very much affected by 
the grossly unfair treatment she received at the Peace Confer¬ 
ence. Her hopes were high, and apparently well-founded, that 
a really generous policy would be adopted towards her; that 
she would get back all her own ; that past delinquencies would 
be wiped out ; and that she would be given a large share in 
the friendship presaged by the idealism of the League of 
Nations. But nothing has turned out as she had good reason 
to expect, and the irritable and resentful mood in which she 
now finds herself has made her much less inclined than she 
otherwise would have been to listen to the Christian message. 
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The Christian nations in whose hands lay the power to act 
generously and justly towards China and win her confidence 
missed a great opportunity. 

From another point of view, China is conscious of her 
disease, but refuses to adopt the remedies that have been pre¬ 
scribed for her, because they would involve too much sacrifice. 
She is unwilling to do as Christianity demands of her, because 
she is not quite convinced that her moral condition is so hope¬ 
less that, without Christianity, public and private morals will 
further decline, and the nation perish. “Sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor and come follow me,” is too drastic 
she thinks. She is inclined to think that procrastination, her 
national vice, may yet bring her gain rather than loss, so she 
hesitates to accept the Christian ideals that are pressed upon 
her, hoping for better days than those predicted. 

Again, China is in a very evil frame of mind just now and 
deserves much sympathy because she resents the grossly unjust 
treatment she has received at the hands of her eastern neigh¬ 
bour, who, while professing friendship, seems to act with 
heartless selfishness and cruelty. Apart from the political and 
economic questions Japan is too callous to care about the evil 
effects of the tons of morphia she smuggles into China. No 
one who knows the circumstances believes that her consuls and 
police are unable to stop this curse. Yet after all one is forced 
to ask : Why does not China herself rise up and take this and 
all other evils by the throat, and rid her land of all who do her 
wrong ? The most hopeless and disheartening thing about her 
present condition is her utter lack of moral courage and of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. 


T. C. Fulton. 
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Obituary 


Rev. Omar L. Kilborn, M.A., M.D. 

D JR. Kilborn was born November 20th, 1867. He entered 
Queen’s College, Kingston, in 1883, and graduated in 
both Arts and Medicine in 1890. It was through his 
application, with two friends, that his denomination 
decided to open mission work in China. As a missionary he 
possessed great natural gifts. The keynote of his missionary 
activities may be summed up in the word “efficiency.” He 
acquired pre-eminence as a speaker in Chinese. His work 
was many-sided. For twenty-two years he took a leading part 
in every development of missionary work in Western Szechwan. 
He was successful in whatever he undertook. It was through 
his efforts that a language school was started in West China. 
He gave much weighty advice in the formation of the Union 
University scheme. As a social reformer his influence was a 
factor in all the reforms undertaken by the Church. As a writer 
he was accurate and painstaking. He occupied for several 
years the position of Secretary-Treasurer of his Mission. This 
position involved a large amount of mechanical labour, not 
all of which was inspiring. He was industrious, self-sustained, 
exact, thorough, systematic, and always sympathetic. He served 
for a number of years on the Editorial Board of the Chinese 
Recorder. Though he worked in one section of China, his 
sympathies, his influence, and interest were nation-wide. 


Our Book Table 


Modern China—A Political Study. By Sih-gung Chkng, M.A. The 
Clarendon Press, Oxford , 1919. Pp. 315 and 9 Appendices. 6/6 net . 

This is one of several creditable works made in recent years 
by Chinese educated abroad, and particularly welcome because 
it fairly succeeds in its announced purpose “to avoid patriotic 
bias” and “ to discuss politics with disinterestedness,” giving “a 
true picture of things in the Far East, and to suggest constructive 
schemes for every subject touched upon/’ The author is to be 
commended for his remarkable ease of expression, a gift rather rare 
among Orientals commanding the use of a tongue acquired as 
difficultly as English. 
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It could be supposed that the book was written largely for the 
information of English and American readers not in close touch 
with Chinese affairs. For the “old China hand” or intelligent 
Chinese it discusses subjects not altogether new, nor these In auy 
authoritative fashion, though historically it is, in the main, a toler¬ 
ably correct summary. The author is evidently more at home in 
economics than in the purely political questions upon which he 
ventures to suggest “constructive schemes” of reform. His 
knowledge of China’s financial and industrial problems has already 
found recognition in his being appointed to the technical commis¬ 
sion of the Chinese Peace Delegation at Paris where he rendered 
excellent service to Minister Sze. 

On the whole the book is admirably conceived and well 
executed, but is marred by some vague statements of fact which, 
however, may be excused on the score of the author’s long absence 
from China and therefore being somewhat out of touch with the 
latest developments. Such for instance is the assertion that the 
Chinese gentry exercise “a great influence” and possess “a 
strong voice in local government,” an assertion which leaves the 
well-informed a bit uncertain when he looks round for evidences of 
that influence and that voice. This might have been true a consider¬ 
able time past, but for the present one would have to see positive 
illustrative instances before believing. Another statement is that 
the Peking Ministry of Foreign Affairs has partial control over the 
International Mixed Court at Shanghai. When and how that 
control came about was not mentioned, but from experience one 
has seen that, certainly from the standpoint of the treaty powers 
controlling that tribunal, any interference from the Chinese govern¬ 
ment has been and will be hotly resented, so that it is safe to say 
that if the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has any control at all, which 
is doubtful, it is at best theoretical. Still another error is that 
concerning the “annual budget.” As to this we are reminded- 
of the Yankee farmer's remark when he saw for the first time a 
giraffe: “ There ain’t no sech critter ! ” Again wlieu we still see 
the widespread addiction to opium-smoking going on in 1920 it is 
hard to credit the claim that the use of this drug “almost dis¬ 
appeared in 1918 ” ! And at this writing when the whole world is 
treated to the disgraceful spectacle of several army groups within 
the country fighting each other for political ascendancy one can 
scarcely imagine what would now be happening if the author’s 
wish could have been realized, for he says (p. 266) “Had China 
been provided with a bigger and more efficient army, she would 
probably have taken a more active part in the war.”! 

Difficult to understand is the statement that in the Boxer 
Troubles, native Christians were killed not for their Christianity 
but for their association with foreigners. Assuming that there may 
have been one or two martyrs slaughtered for being friends of 
foreigners, yet the overwhelming majority of the murdered can 
safely be said to have been done to death for their religious faith, 
for many of them might be still alive had they but abjured 
Christianity! And perhaps only reflexive of the author’s English 
conservative university training are two characteristic views, to 
wit: “The supreme duty of an officer is to.suppress 
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insurrection on the order of the Central Government, however it 

may be constituted ” (p. 44) and “.good citizens should 

always support any existing form of government under which they 
may live,” (p. 266). We believe that the author, unless lie be a 
dyed-iu-the-wool reactionary, has unfortunately misread his own as 
well as English political history if he seriously expects these state¬ 
ments to pass unchallenged by liberal opinion. 

The publishers deserve much praise for putting out a work on 
China with so few typographical mistakes, especially as the author 
was himself precluded from reading his proofs to correct the mis¬ 
spelling of tomanized Chinese names. 

Amicus Sin rye. 


L,a Fin Des Mandchohs ( The End of the Manchtis ) by Jean Rodss, 

Correspondent of “ Le Temps." Felix Alcan, Paris, 1919. Ftcs. 3.50. 

268 pages in-16. 

A book on the Chinese Revolution which is published after 
Yuan’s out-spoken attempt to gain the Emperorship, has a great 
advantage in that the author’s hypotheses, as to Yuan’s motives 
for his conduct during the revolution, have been checked by the 
event. Of the main happenings up to the abdication of the dynasty, 
Mr. Rodes gives a very lucid account accompanied by a philosophy 
of history of considerable interest. The fall of the Manchus has 
been due, not to the small revolutionary forces, but to Yuan Shth- 
k‘ai, who betrayed at the same time the throne and the republican 
cause according to a wonderfully laid out plan of personal ag¬ 
grandisement. The weakness of the pure revolutionists, and the 
cause of their complete failure after Yuan’s coming in, was that 
they were out of touch with the people and that their ideals had 
no significance whatsoever for the country at large. 

Mr. Rodes’ book is entirely devoid of any trace of sympathy 
for the struggle of the Chinese people towards more light and 
freedom. Lacking sympathy, it is naturally lacking somewhat in 
vision. He sees in the revolution five main factors : 

a. Popular discontent against the government and a reactionary feeling 

against the reforms it had attempted. 

b. The racial antipathy of Chinese for the Manchus, 

c . A rotten government ready to collapse at the first shock. 

d. A luckily timed but in itself helpless revolutionary outbreak. 

e. A masterful mind who knew how to use the above four factors for his 

own profit. 

A striking feature in Mr. Rodes’ account is the importance he 
attributes to the Protestant influence in the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. One would like to see him more guarded in his statements 
about the anti-foreign character of the revolution and the savagery 
and even the cannibalism of some insurgents. 

Ph. dr V. 


Scenic China. Series XiV : Hsi Shan ( Western Hitls) Peking , vols. I 
and II. Mex. $1.00. 

Series XV : P'an Shan, East of Peking. Vols. I and II. Mex. $1.00. 

The Commercial Press , Shanghai. 

These are books io'/i inches by 7^ containing 27 or more 
illustrations of points of special interest in the mountains of China. 
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There is a brief preface both in English and in Chinese, and 
also a Traveller’s Guide giving all necessary information as to 
routes and rates. 

The character Shau (Mountain) is translated “Hill” which 
is totally inappropriate to such upheavals as those of the ranges 
west of Peking, or the eastern ones either. The south and east 
suburbs of TMingchou are styled the “South Pass,” and the 
“ East Pass”—phrases evidently copied from a dictionary. 

The photographs are for the most part dearly printed and give 
a good idea of the beauties of “Scenic China.” Should all the 
provinces be dealt with in the same way there might be thousands 
of volumes, incidentally giving a conspectus of the variations in 
Chinese architecture. A collection of these parts and sets would 
make a handsome book in any drawing room, and would be 
especially suited for gift purposes. 

S. 


Commercial Handbook or China. Vol, /. Juusan Arnold, Washington 

Government Printing Office, G. $0.60. for sale by Kelly Cf Walsh, 

Shanghai , 

This is a comprehensive survey of 629 pages. The seventeen 
American consular districts are each treated under a prearranged 
series of questions which are both thorough and searching. While 
official documents are cited, yet this handbook gives the impression 
of being based on intimate contact with actual conditions in China, 
such contact being obtained through missionaries and business men 
in the districts concerned. While the chief aim is to promote 
American, business in China, yet incidentally there is much in¬ 
formation of interest to sinologues and missionaries. We note that 
one consul suggests that the method of street preaching might be 
utilized as a meaus of advertising commercial wares. Attempts are 
made to make the problem of commerce in any district under¬ 
standable. I11 general also the volume advocates that successful 
business demands an intimate knowledge of the Chinese people, 
and often means a life-long residence. In the beginning there are 
brief notes on each province, all treated under the same heads ; 
there is also a section on commercial statistics for China as a whole. 
While this is not the type of book one would pick up to while away 
the hours, its perusal will bring one in touch with many facts about 
China other than those of business. A good map is folded in the 
back. It is a pity that the American Government could not have 
published it in binding other than paper, as this so soon gets 
shabby with handling. This is a volume that should be iu the files 
of missionary offices as well as promoters of commerce. 


A Chinese Wonder Book, Fairy Tales of China retold by Norman 
Hinsdale Pitman, with 12 coloured plates after the famous Chinese 
artist Li Chu-t'aug. J, M. Pent Cf Sons, Lid,, London and Toronto. 
19 * 9 - 7 /b net. 

This is a dainty book of 219 octavo pages openiug horizontally, 
which might be reviewed in the one sentence : Try it on your 
young folks and see how they will enjoy it! For truly it will be a 
wouder and a delight to every family that makes its acquaintance. 
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One or two of the phrases used might grate on the ears of 
Chinese Christians, as in the conclusion of the legend of Kuanyin : 
“On account of her exceeding goodness, thousands of poor people 
breathe out to her their prayers for mercy ” (for the gift of sons, 
surely), “as they look at Iter beautiful image” with “eyes filled 
with tears of love" (a phrase a Chinese novelist would never use). 
And “ the Holy Way between huge stone images” will not translate 
back into Chinese. But such slips as these are few and far 
between, and would be unnoticed by the children for whom the 
book is written. 

W. A. C. 


Mr. Wo. By Louisa Jordan Miln. Frederick. A. Stokes Co., New York. 

Gold $1,75. 

Novels are not infrequently dramatized, but this one is unique 
in having been written from a play of the same name. This fact 
may explain some of its peculiarities, for much of it reads like an 
elaboration of a “movie” scenario. The Chinese local color is 
overworked and absurd inaccuracies abound. The following is a 
delicious specimen : “ Everywhere there was running water, jade* 

green or musk-yellow or frothing white: water clear and un¬ 
polluted always, for in Asia it is a crime to befoul or misuse 
water.” The motif is a sex problem which with the resultant 
tragedy is as improbable in Chinese life as it is unwholesome in the 
reading. Missionary work is ignored except for one scathing 
sentence: “It is difficult to decide which owes China the more 
apology—English missionaries or English manners.” The redeem¬ 
ing features of the book are its appreciation of China and its 
arraignment by a British woman of those of her countrymen who 
while exploiting China indulge in immoralities and display an 
ignorant contempt for the country—facts which have drawn this 
passionate rebuke. 

J. L. S. 


Dope. A Story of Chinatown and the Drug Tropic. By Sax Rohmer. 

Cassell & Company, Ltd. Price 7/- net. 

Those who wish to forget every-day worries in a story of 
mystery and murder, wicked scheming and criminal investigation, 
will find relief in this volume. The vivid style that hurries the 
reader along is apt to make one skip the harrowing details of the 
steps so deadly downward in acquiring the drug habit; but much 
can be learned from this story and we trust it will be effectual in 
putting an end to the home traffic in opium, cocaine, and other 
insidious drugs which have such terribly enslaving effects. 

G. M. 


The Missionary Outlook in the Light oe 1'hh War. Committee on the 
War and ike Religious Outlook . Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. G. $2. Pages 329. 

We have no hesitation in saying that every missionary should 
read this book at once. It is marked with fulness of sympathy 
with Christian motives and aims, and deep desire to understand and 
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wisely utilize the past of the peoples iu the various mission fields. 
Each great religion and each mission field in its relation to 
Christianity is briefly dealt with, sometimes in this regard there 
being a certain amount of unavoidable reiteration. It is frankly 
stated that we must not only aim to Christianize the world, but also 
Christianize our commercial and political relations with the world. 
The obligation upon the Christian Church throughout the world 
to enlarge its work for society as a whole is frankly accepted. The 
need for new expressions of Christianity and the new demands upon 
missionary candidates and Boards are dealt with. The unescapable 
relation of the Christian movement to the foreign policies of Christian 
governments is frankly admitted : but it is recognized that, as such, 
the churches cannot go wisely into politics direct. On page 301 
we read: “The time has now come for the development of an 
international missionary agency which may represent the missionary 
agencies of the whole world to the new international agency which 
the war is setting up under the heading of The Teague of Nations.” 
“The present situation calls for missionary statesmanship and 
missionary unity on a scale never realized in the past.” The 
whole volume is a call to Christians everywhere to catch step anew 
for the great task of making the world Christian. This volume 
is probing, stimulating, encouraging, inspiring, constructive and 
moved by the spirit of Jesus throughout. 


The Reports of the Archbishop’s Committees of Inquiry. London. 

Published for the National Mission by The Society For Promoting 

Christian Knowledge. 1919. 

First Committee , The Teaching Office of the Church. Pp. 178, 2/ net. 
Second Committee, The Worship of the Church . Pp. 43, sixpence net. Third 
Committee , The Evangelistic Work of the Church. Pp. 72, if net. Fourth 
Committee , The Administrative Reform of the Church. Pp. 32, sixpence net. 
Fifth Committee, Christianity and Industrial Problems. Pp. 147, if net. 

The Foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury dated Tent 
191$ informs the reader that the different committees which drafted 
these reports did their work in the year 1917, as the result of 
a thorough '‘mission-call in every corner of the laud to corporate 
repentance and to hope in Christ as the living answer to our 
needs.” “ We found that people w r ere ready to face familiar facts 
afresh; that a new spirit was breathing upon dry bones, that we 
must, and could, be up and doing.” "Five committees of our 
best and strongest were appointed to deal with the five topics which 
stood out with obvious claim for our handling.” The figures 
given on the title page are an index to the readiness of the people 
of England to study the effects of the Great War on the work 
of the Church of England. The First Report had then reached its 
14th thousand, the 4th report 12 thousand, the 2nd and 3rd each 
22 thousand, and the last report on Industrial Problems, a live issue 
anywhere treated with singular clearness and vigor, bad reached its 
35th thousand. 

Although the phraseology of these documents is in some special 
parts somewhat technical, as a whole they are surcharged with 
intellectual vigor, and are instinct with spiritual vitality. The 
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average membership of the committee was twenty-five, comprising 
some of the most distinguished names in the Church of England, 
the only one who seems to be on more than a single committee 
being Dr. Gore, Bishop of Oxford. 

Whether it was the intention of the church authorities to 
circulate these papers beyond the bounds of the Church of England 
does not appear. Although issued in England more than two years 
ago they do not seem to be generally known in China. 

Some of the majority conclusions are not endorsed by all the 
members of the several committees, in which case there are appen¬ 
dices in which explanations of the reasons for dissent are given. In 
each important case the number of votes pro and con is recorded, 
and those conclusions which are unanimous are especially stressed. 

Several of the reports—more especially the first, third, and fifth 
—abound in sentences and paragraphs evidently written under deep 
conviction of the importance of the theme, aud of the necessity of 
dealing frankly, conscientiously, and thoroughly with all its varied 
aspects. 

The result is a kind of conspectus of the social, educational, 
industrial, and religious history of England for the past one hundred 
and fifty or more years, of great interest and value. The short¬ 
comings and sins of the past are made to stand out as distinctly as 
objects seen by flashes of lightning. 

There are occasional sympathetic references to the work of 
other Christian bodies not within the pale of the Church of 
England, aud the opinion is expressed that a better understanding 
with and comprehension of one another is imperative for the future 
welfare of England. 

A sympathetic reading of these pamphlets ought to stimulate 
to prayer for the betterment of all forms of Christian faith every¬ 
where and the forsaking of the sins and follies of the past. It 
should also encourage a larger hope for the future reunion in some 
form of Protestant Christendom. 

A. H. S. 


Religion Among American Men. William Adams Brown. Association 
Press , 347 Madison Avenue, New York. G. $1.50. 

This is a report of the Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook of which Rev. William Adams Brown is chairman. 

The book is divided into three parts ; Religion as revealed in 
the Army; the effect of War on Religion in the Army, and 
Eessons for the Church. 

The facts revealed that the number of those having no religious 
faith was negligible ; but the number who were active Christians 
and in vital connection with the Church was relatively small. The 
most outstanding fact that emerged was a profound ignorance of 
the meaning of Christianity aud misunderstanding of the funda¬ 
mentals of Christian faith. 

The effect of the war was varied. With some it gave an added 
impetus to the Christian life. To others it was harmful. 

The Eessons for the Church are extremely interesting and 
instructive. Every church member should read the book. It is 
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full of information and suggestions as to the best way to bring the 
Kingdom of God into the world. 

The book is a most valuable contribution to the study of the 
problems of the Church and should have a wide circulation. It is 
free from irrelevant matter and carries the reader's interest to the 
close with an increasing comprehension of the subjects presented. 

R. C. B. 


The Orient in Bible Times. Blixkt Grant, Professor of Biblical 
Literature, Haverjord College . J. B. Lippincoit & Co., Philadelphia 
and London, rgso. $2.50 net. Octavo, xii -f 332 pages. 30 illustrations 
and map. 

“To help people who are interested in the Bible to see the 
Hebrews among their neighbors and to give a rapid unified impres¬ 
sion of the course of events in the biblical world. To leave certain 
impressions of oriental civilizations with busy people of to-day." 
These quotations express the purpose of the book. The result is 
an interesting historical and geographical commentary 011 the Old 
Testament; a compend in succinct form of recent research along 
this unusually productive line of modern scholarship. The treat¬ 
ment is popular but accurate ; the tone scholarly and devout. 
“ It will be possible to appraise the civilization of the western world 
better when we know more of the buried East." Allusions and 
comparisons to modern life are therefore frequent and enlightening. 
Helpful suggestions for study are appended to each chapter. The 
lists of books would be much more valuable if specific page refer¬ 
ences or some guide to the relative value of the 150 volumes 
mentioned were given. The illustrations are excellent modern 
geographical photographs. The book is valuable for any serious 
but not necessarily technical student of the Old Testament. 

P. R. B. 


Social Problems in the East. Frank Den wood, United Council for 
Missionary Education, London. 2/- 

The writer approaches his subject in a broad, clearsighted, and 
balanced way. While facing frankly the mistakes made by govern¬ 
ments and missionaries, he shows much insight into the difficulties 
which both have to meet and shows how much both have accom¬ 
plished. He makes some very practical suggestions as to the 
attitude of mind, and method of approach needed on both sides as 
we face together these problems in the East. It is a book we 
should like to have everyone who is working in the East in any 
capacity, read and ponder over. 

B. G. J. 


The Narcotic Drug Problem. Ernest S. Bishop, M.D. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. G$i.so. 

In the main this book is a collection of addresses by one of 
wide experience with the effects of narcotic drugs. These are 
opium derivatives, and the problems arising therefrom are to be 
distinguished from those resulting from use of alcohol, cocaine, 
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chloral, etc. For many ‘'addicts’* the effect of this drug, which 
is often taken innocently, presents a real physical disease, which 
can only be treated by a careful study of each individual case. 
While the author admits there are certain depraved people who 
cannot be helped, yet in the majority of cases intelligent treatment 
can greatly benefit. To the author the greatest mistake is in 
always thinking of the use of narcotics as a vicious habit. He 
frankly states that the body should be built up before the drug is 
fiually withdrawn. It is a good book for a layman to read, as it 
will help to an understanding of the real difficulty in the narcotic 
drug problem. 


Thk Promoting of Higher Recreations and the Suppression of 
Prostitution. C. V. Yur. 34 Nanking Road , Shanghai. Free in 
small quantities. 

Written in literary style and abounding in classical phrases 
this little volume appeals particularly to the better educated Chinese 
readers. The pamphlet begins with the necessity of recreation, 
followed by a list of beneficial recreations such as art and sports. 
Wine, tobacco, and prostitution are then mentioned as striking 
examples of unhealthy indulgence. As a corrective to that, higher 
activities and hobbies should be cultivated. Finally the dangers of 
venereal disease to the body, mind, and character are mentioned 
in some detail. The article closes with a general appeal to all 
classes of social workers to a united effort in the suppression of 
social vice. 


Marriage and Home Hygiene. C. V. Yur. 34 Nanking Road , Shanghai „ 
Free in small quantities. 

This pamphlet is essentially an essay on applied eugenics. It 
points out the fact that the home is the nucleus of the country, and 
that all social reforms must begin from the home. Successful 
homes depend on proper marriages. Hence the importance of a 
careful selection of consorts. Early marriages and close marriages 
among kin are particularly to be avoided. Violations of these 
two rules lead to a race of weaklings and degenerates as well as 
economic disaster. Although some bad traits are not inherited, 
yet if parents show them, they are apt to be imitated by their 
children. Hence character of parents is an important consideration 
in the selection of marriages. 


Social Purity Depends on Respect for Women and Self-control. 

C. V. Yur. 34 Nanking Road , Shanghai. Free in small quantities . 

This pamphlet abounds in statistical facts which eloquently 
prove the writer’s points: which are that venereal diseases are 
world-wide; that most women who suffer from such diseases were 
infected by immoral husbands; that nearly all feeble-minded and 
deformed children suffer because of the sin of their fathers; that 
prostitution costs society enormous sums of money. For example 
the amount of money wasted in Shanghai on prostitution in half' a 
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year is enough to redeem the railroads which have been mort¬ 
gaged to the Japanese. The writer then proceeds to remove a 
few fundamentally wrong conceptions current among Chinese in 
Shanghai, e.g., that prostitution is essential to social and commercial 
success, that it is impossible to rid society of prostitution, etc. 


Saints and Heroes :g A Translated by Y. Y. Tsu, Ph D. Church 
Literature Committee of Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hut. At ex $0.20. 

Dr. Tsu has done useful work in translating these biographies 
of the fathers. The order of insertion is arranged by strokes. It 
would have helped much if an alphabetical list of names had been 
added. The style is Wenli. The subject is simple and informing 
and will leave an impression. Lives of great men are useful for 
edification. The Christian Church cannot do without the experi¬ 
ence gleaned from the past. The public therefore would have been 
glad of a fuller treatment. The diversity of names in neologism 
shows the urgent need of a fixed terminology. 


The Remnant. Rufus M. Jones. M.A, The Swarthmore Press, London, 
5 /- 

Ths Christ of Revolution. J. R. Coates, B. a. ,, ,, ,, ej 6 

Two additional books of the Christian Revolution series. In 
the former an attempt is made to interpret in an 1111 technical style 
and manner the idea of the “Remnant” and its functions and 
mission in the history of reforms. Going back first to Isaiah, the 
author then reviews some of the famous “ Remnant” experiments, 
and finally considers the historical significance of the remnant idea 
and its value as a means of achieving social and spiritual gain. 

By “Remnant” is meant the small minorities which have 
always existed, under various names and in differing circumstances, 
whose mission it has been to hold ideals before the Church aud the 
world, to allure to purer and nobler faith, and lead the way. It is 
shown that these are of two general types (1) the rebel type and 
(2) the type which aims at reform within the body. Both these 
types have made important contributions to progress. In the 
author’s opinion there is to-day a mission and service for such 
remnants in the reconstruction of the world and the re-statement of 
vital principles. 

The title of the second book is startling; its purpose is best 
shown by the following extract from the author's preface: “ This 
book is written in the belief that a careful historical investigation 
not only establishes the place of Jesus in history, but shows Him 
as the supreme contributor to the solution of the problems of human 
society, the leader of the revolution of man.” It is shown that 
Jesus during His earthly life was keenly interested in the problems 
of the time, political, social, and individual, and it is the belief of 
the author that He is still actively engaged in bringing to com¬ 
pletion those plans which He outlined in His brief bodily ministry, 
and which shall yet bring the perfect freedom for which mankind 
is longing. 


I. M. 
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The WrsDOM op Solomon. Rff ft i£ gftf. Translated by Montgomery 
H. Throop, M.A., and Hoang Yih-tsieu. Church Literature Com¬ 
mittee of the She tig Kung Hui , 4 Ming hong Road, Shanghai ; Religious 
Tract Society, Hankow ; Peking . Price 7 cents per copy. 

It is interesting to note that the Church Literature Committee 
of the Skeng Kung Hui has undertaken to give Chinese Christian 
students access in their owu language to the apocryphal writings. 
This issue of the series has a brief, scholarly introduction, which 
together with the text is in clear, chaste, Chinese style. The chief 
benefit would seem to be the insight into certain otherwise puzzling 
New Testament passages, and the better understanding of the 
canonical book of Ecclesiastes. 

J. L. S. 


Physical Education in Relation to School Live. Reginald E. 

Roper, M.A., Published by George Allen & Unwin, Lid., London. 

Price 3/6 net. 

Presents the author’s ideas of what England needed five years 
ago and is still not out-of-date. He sees the situation as an educator 
and a physical trainer which is essential to the proper solution of 
our problems of physical education. The treatment is sane and 
practical, and is useful in countries other than Great Britain. The 
116 pages are well worth the time of Christian educators. 

J. B. W. 


The New Science of Analyzing Character. Harry H. Balkin. 
Published by The Four Seas Company , Boston , U.S A. Price , $3.00 net, 
281 pages. 

This book deals with important life problems. However, 
numerous popular generalizations about character reading that are 
current in connection with fortune-telling give the impression that 
the work is not scientific. There is interesting and suggestive 
matter in the book but not much that is of practical value iu China. 
A great number of such books are appearing and they mark a step 
forward toward a science of character analysis. They have not 
achieved the goal. 

J. B. W. 


An Introduction to the Peace Treaties. A. Pearson Scott. Univer¬ 
sity oj Chicago Press. C . $2.00 net. 

In the preface the author says that the work is “Simply the 
outcome of my attempt, in connection with teaching contemporary 
history, to keep iu touch with some of the principal developments 
of international affairs.” This exactly describes the impression 
left on the mind of the reader. Mr. Scott read his morning paper, 
considered and weighed events and went to the classroom with his 
lecture. He stated the facts, amplified their significance; criticised 
their meaning and considered their scope. Thus we at once 
apprehend the value and worth of the volume. The author 
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endeavours to be just and fair in reviewing the causes that led to 
the war, and in weighing the many events that were of interna¬ 
tional significance. In giving an outline of the Treaty of Peace 
every clause is interspersed with criticism, and pointed remarks, 
particularly in respect to the U. S. Senate towards it, are made. It 
is his thinking aloud before the students. Much of what he says 
is ephemera], many of his expositions and judgments are lasting. 
Whilst it is not a startling book, it is nevertheless one that is useful 
and will be a handy volume to refer to in reference to the history, 
the nations, and personalities of this eventful period. The divisions 
are well arranged and the writing is clear. 

M. 


Short History of Belgium. By Leon Van der Essen, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Projessor of History in the University of Louvain. The University of 
Chicago Press , Chicago, Illinois , Pp, igS. G, $1.50, 

To cover the whole history of even a small country, when that 
country was already a battleground of nations in Caesar's day is 
not easy to do within a small space. The book at hand solves 
admirably the question of how to set down a sufficient number of 
details to be interesting, while confining the narrative chiefly to the 
larger questions of national movements and relations. The half¬ 
tone illustrations of the famous churches, townballs, etc., of 
Belgium are excellent. A chapter is added on Belgium’s part in 
the Great War, entitled “The Great Trial,’’ in which the main 
facts are stated with admirable proportion and restraint. The 
whole book serves admirably the purpose for which it was evidently 
written, namely to give a brief but yet complete and authoritative 
bird’s-eye view' of the course of the national history of one of the 
most important peoples in Europe. 

H. K. W. 


Ovhrlano for Goi.d. Frank H. ChelKy. 272 pages. New York; 

The Abingdon Press. G. $1.50. 

A boy’s story, well-written ; apparently an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the Colorado gold days. It has all the usual ingredients of 
tales of this kind, and might prove of greater interest to the Chinese 
who wants to read English than to the boy who has read much of 
the same sort. A clear, cleau tale. 


The Supreme Service. American Baptist Home Missionary Society , 23 
East 26th Street, Neiv Yoik. 6}i X 5 inches, 85 pages. 

A report of an Evangelistic Conference of American Baptist 
Ministers. The aim of all the addresses is to deepen holiness in 
order to fit for service. 


M. E, F.-D. 
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Garments of Power. By Fred B. Fisher. The Abingdon Press , 130 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. Price gold 73 cents net. 

A small volume of 76 pages, divided into short chapters. The 
whole book occupies the time of a short sermon, for which oue 
suspects it originally served. It is a mystical and fairly readable 
book although its illustrations and applications are sometimes rather 
strained. 

X. 


Flutes of Silence. Meditations on the Inzvardness of Life. By Lucius 
H. Bugbee. Published by 'The Methodist Book Concern , 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Price U. S. gold ft.00 net . 

This is an attractive little book of 173 pages and an excellent 
book to give to a friend, for you feel while reading it that it is too 
good to enjoy alone. Oue finishes reading the book with a sense 
of spiritual and intellectual refreshment. It is a book that “ Allures 
to brighter worlds aud leads the way.” The author has fulfilled 
his own hope that the ideas presented “ passing through his own 
thought processes have been minted by the touch of his own spirit ” 
so as “to enrich the treasury of other spirits as coin that passes- 
from hand to hand.” 

R. C. B. 


Building on Rock. By Henry Kingman. Association Press , 34.7 Madison 
Avenue, New York. $.73 Gold. “ Every-day Life" series. 

Several years ago the reviewer chanced upon a copy of Dr. 
Kingman’s “A Way of Honor.” The impression these sermons 
to students gave was that of freshness, directness, aud sympathy 
with the mind of youth. Some crowded years have passed between 
that book and “Building on Rock.” The latter takes full account 
of the tremendous events that have filled the interim. But, though 
there are indications that the “Every-day Life” book method was 
somewhat cramping to the writer, this presentation has the same 
vital directness and the same appreciation of the viewpoint of youth. 
One wishes that chapters like “Facing towards God” might have 
a wide reading by Chinese students. 

H. C. 


Premilleniausm : Non-Scriptural, Non-Historic, Non-Scientific, 
Non-Philosophic. By George Preston Mains. The Abingdon Press. 
New York. Gold $r.oo net. 

For those who are perplexed by this question, or who desire 
a brief aud untechnical discussion of it with which to offset the 
insistently promoted propagandist literature of its advocate?, nothing 
will be more satisfactory than this book of 160 small pages. It is 
not as exhaustive as Dr. Snowden’s scholarly The Coming of the 
Lord , nor as drastic as Dr. Shailer Matthews’ Will Christ Come 
Again f It is clear, concise, convincing, aud constructive. It can be 
especially recommended for English-speaking Chinese, and ought 
by all means to be translated. 


J. I. S. 
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Brief Mention. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA MEDICAL SCHOOL, being the 
Medical Department of St, John’s University, Shanghai, 


Bulletin of Ginling College, Nanking, China, 1920. 

We note that the College has secured a site of 30 acres and is planning 
to put up a group of buildings in Chinese style. 


The Work of Coloured Women. Y.W.C.A, 1919. 

Illustrated account of work for coloured women shovviug how modern 
conditions are affecting them and bow the Y.W.C.A. has planned to meet 
them. A fine instance of inter-racial co-operation. 


The Church of the New Testament. Rev. W. F, Rowlands. 

This is a paper read during a recent “ Retreat ” of the London Mission 
Staff in North China. It deals in an interesting way with the fundamental 
ideas of the Church. It would be good for those who desire to understand 
the congregational view-point. 


Correspondence 


THE TWO EMPHASES. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—The question asked 
under “Notes and Queries” in 
your May issue, “ Where should 
the emphasis be put on the 
Christian message?” is of the 
most vital importance. 

Dr. Stuart’s reply is in the 
main au answer to the quite 
different question, £i What aspect 
of the Christian message do the 
Chinese regard as politically and 
economically the most useful to 
them?”—a question, moreover, 
of much less importance. 

The Christian Church has long 
been presenting two alternate 
emphases to the world, so long 
indeed that they can be judged 
by results. The one has always 


stressed those spiritual, eschato¬ 
logical and individual aspects of 
the Message which are undoubt¬ 
edly very urgently stressed both 
in the New Testament aud 
throughout the mighty history 
of evangelical Christianity. The 
other emphasizes the moral aspect 
of Christianity, its value in the 
present aud to the community. 
The first is content to take up 
the cross in an unpopular wit¬ 
ness, and produces martyrs will¬ 
ingly deprived of civil rights, 
but glad to maintain thereby 
spiritual privileges. The second 
produces politicians insisting 
upon their civil rights, but less 
careful of the spiritual inherit¬ 
ance and of its inspired charter. 
The first has been abundantly 
vindicated by the greatest human 
movements in history. The 
second is the experimentally 
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ignorant and unaccredited child 
of Modernist thought. The first 
was the emphasis of Wickliffe 
and Luther, and was responsible 
eventually for the Puritan ele* 
ment (best and greatest) in the 
British and American common¬ 
wealths, laws, and character, 
which are still the saving salt of 
mankind. The second was the 
emphasis of Erasmus. It has 
produced nothing but a specula¬ 
tive literature. Even as litera¬ 
ture and propaganda it is a 
parasite upon the other. It bor¬ 
rows its terms and its methods, 
and even claims its triumphs. 
But when it speaks of the power 
of the Spirit, the Christian 
dynamic, personal consecration, 
etc., it means other and lesser 
things. 

If it be true to say of the 
Chinese, “nor are they inter¬ 
ested in individual salvation from 
any future consequences of their 
sin, or even from any conscious 
sense oi sin,” then that is the 
fault of their teachers. So is the 
allegation that the source of the 
Christian dynamic interests them 
less than the fact. The source 
is vital, and should be emphasized 
as the root of the whole matter. 
But that source, it is true, lies 
in “the unseen world,” along 
with other “superstition.” One 
wonders what Wesley, Moody, 
and Finney would have made of 
the phrase, “personal consecra¬ 
tion for social service.” The 
terrible problems of China and 
of the whole post-war world 
supply a bitter commentary on 
the whole sad mistake. Long 
before the war, we were told by 
our Modernists that the next 
revival would be a social one, 
not a spiritual, as more befitting 
the times. Well, the social 
revival came. The Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can form of it was revolution¬ 
ary industrialism. The German 
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form was Kultur. The Chinese 
form was the most futile revolu¬ 
tion in history, though our Mod¬ 
ernists hailed the birth of the 
Republic as the brightest event 
that bad ever dawned in China. 
In revivals, “ the old is better.” 

Yours faithfully, 

C. H. Coates. 

China Inland Mission, 

Chefoo, 20/6/1920. 

SALARIES OF CHINESE WORKERS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Regarding Prof. T. 
C. Chao’s readable article in your 
June issue may I ask space for 
a few lines on the salaries of 
Chinese workers ? That many 
of these honored fellow-workers 
have been, and are, underpaid, 
is clear, and the matter should 
be carefully considered by us 
all, with a view to action. Prof. 
Chao’s budget of $61 per month 
probably applies to Shanghai, 
Canton, etc., and for such centres 
it is, I judge, a fair one. But 
such a salary in tnauy inland 
centres would place the man far 
above the middle or upper-middle 
class, which is surely undesirable 
in average cases. I venture to 
suggest that the ordinary income 
(I do hot say only the salary) 
of teachers, accountants, and the 
head salesmen in medium-sized 
shops, in any given city, is a 
fair criterion of what the local 
church (or, possibly, the Mission, 
pro tern) should pay tbe Chinese 
worker. More, tends to lift 
him out of that sympathy with 
his congregation that is so essen¬ 
tial,—less, to handicap him in 
many ways. This is, I take it, 
the approximate standard (not 
always attained to) of the home 
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churches. The exceptions to it 
prove the rule. Further, surety 
the New Testament, history, and 
experience teach that it is right 
and wise to link up self-denial 
and sacrifice with the life of the 
Christian worker. And if he 
is not happily willing to live on 
less than he could make in busi¬ 
ness, or other callings, the Church 
will probably be richer without 
him. It is dangerous to growth 
and character to make the path 
of Christian service easy and 
attractive, and if we do it we 
shall probably lose the best men. 
The average foreign missionary 
is not generally paid as highly 
as his business compeer. 

In closing, may I go off to 
another subject, and express my 
strong approval of Mr. Brock¬ 
man’s words (page 423 of June 
Recorder) that we missionaries 
are out here not so much for the 
Church as for China and her 
millions . This, I judge, is clearly 
the position of our Lord, who 
labored not so much for Jew or 
Church as for the mass of men— 
“ the common people.*' 

Yours, etc.. 

Oiscipi.e. 

June 14, 1920. 


DRESS REFORM. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: Most of us mission¬ 
aries, when we get 10 thinking 
seriously about the fruitage of 
our labors, are forced to admit 
that the results are far less than 
we had hoped for. Various 
reasons are given for our short¬ 
comings. Some people blame 
the depravity of the Chinese; 
some blame the methods of 
mission work ; some seek the 
remedy in cultivating a deeper 
spiritual life. 
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But I wish to call attention to 
a very important consideration 
that is often overlooked. It is 
that we should practise seeing 
through Chinese eyes and hear¬ 
ing through Chinese ears. If 
we could faithfully cultivate this 
habit, surely w ? e would greatly 
reduce the hindrances to the 
furtherance of the gospel. Two 
things are necessary ; first, that 
we take the trouble to ascertain 
how the Chinese feel about 
things; and, secondly, that we 
take the trouble to adapt our¬ 
selves, as far as possible, to their 
views. 

There is no excuse for the 
assumption that of course our 
ways are better than their ways; 
and there is no excuse for the 
notion that since we canuot 
possibly suit every one we may 
as well just suit ourselves. Since 
we have made the big sacrifice 
in coming half way around the 
world to bring the gospel to 
these people, let us go on and 
make the little sacrifices involved 
in becoming all things to all 
men. 

Let us consider, as one con¬ 
crete illustration of this principle, 
the question of women’s dress. 
We all realize that the Chinese 
idea of modesty and self-respect 
requires that the clothing con¬ 
ceal the body. But the idea 
seems to prevail in “ the more 
highly civilized lauds” that the 
object of dress is to expose the 
lines of the body and attract 
attention to the form. We need 
not in this connection ask how 
scantily one may be dressed and 
still escape being considered im¬ 
modest in the homelands. But 
we are concerned with the ques¬ 
tion as to how the Chinese ex¬ 
pect to see people dress who 
come here to be their teachers 
and exemplars. Obviously their 
respect for us must be diminished 
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if they see any of our women¬ 
folk violating their standards of 
modesty. The impression made 
by our preaching and teaching 
may be vague; but the impres¬ 
sion made by an improper style 
of dress is lasting. We cannot 
stop to tell them that this is the 
style that is approved on the 
other side of the world; and 
what good would come of it if 
we did ? 

Furthermore, there is no deny¬ 
ing the fact that the sight of 
a woman thus immodestly at¬ 
tired tends to arouse lascivious 
thoughts in the minds of decent 


Christian men. What then must 
be the effect on evil-minded 
Chinese men ? To raise the 
question is to answer it. It is 
our business to help the Chinese 
to become spiritually-minded, 
and it is essential that we merit 
their respect and approval. This 
is not a matter of personal taste, 
but of vital moral import. It is 
because I feel certain that this is 
a matter of serious consequence 
that I ask you to give space in 
the Recorder to its considera¬ 
tion. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. P. Davies. 


Missionary News 


SUMMER VACATION SCHOOLS 
AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

The basic educational need of 
China is not more colleges and 
universities but more elementary 
schools ; common schools for the 
children of the common people. 
There are roughly sixty-five mil¬ 
lion children of school age in 
China and there are more than 
sixty millions of these without 
schools, without school teachers, 
and without school books. That 
is the frank admission of the 
Department of Education. Chris¬ 
tian missions have been forermi¬ 
ners in the work of education in 
China but even in their case it 
is a question whether the proper 
emphasis is put on the elemen¬ 
tary school. There should not 
be less colleges but there should 
be more kindergartens and pri¬ 
mary schools. 

This is a task for true Chinese 
patriots. The seventy thousand 
students of China are fired with 
a new patriotic consciousness ! 


With what weapon shall they 
combat the dangers that threaten 
China’s existence ? This is our 
answer. Eet every student de¬ 
vote the summer vacation of 
two months to teaching ignorant 
children as a constructive pro¬ 
test agaiust existing conditions. 
Eet them not only open seventy 
thousand elementary schools 
during the summer, but conduct 
a propaganda among the people 
in favor of the establishment 
of all-the-year-round schools for 
children everywhere. Eet them 
teach patriotism and health and 
salute the Chinese flag each day 
in these schools. 

This movement has begun 
among the mission college stu¬ 
dents. Over six hundred stu¬ 
dents have volunteered their 
services this summer in the 
colleges of Canton, Swatow, 
Fuchow, Ningpo, Hangchow, 
Shaohing, Tsinghua, Shanghai, 
Soochow, Nanking, Tientsin, and 
Peking. With rare exceptions 
they ask no salary. It is not an 
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economic proposition, but the 
outcome of a new patriotism 
which, with the Lord’s prayer 
and the New Testament, will 
carry the Chinese flag and the 
Chinese national song into every 
village and community the stu¬ 
dents can reach. They began it 
last year on a smaller scale but 
with the result that some com¬ 
munities were stirred to provide 
schools all the year round. Man¬ 
uals are already being prepared 
for use in the schools and in train¬ 
ing the volunteer teachers. When 
the whole force of seventy thou¬ 
sand students is enlisted in this 
kind of a “strike,” with its 
watchword, “ A school for every 
child in China,” far-reaching 
constructive influences will be 
felt through the whole nation. 

Dr. Boviixe. 


STUDENTS AND MINISTRY. 

During the week of May 16 to 
22, 1920, special attention was 
given to recruiting student volun¬ 
teers for the ministry under the 
auspices of the Student Volun¬ 
teer Movement for China. Every 
pastor in China, and 1,000 mis¬ 
sionaries received suitable litera¬ 
ture. The plau was unanimously 
approved, and recommended as 
an annual event. The first eight 
reports received totalled eighty- 
nine new volunteers. Many 
personal interviews were held. 
The testimony of the reports is 
that the chief difficulty is econo¬ 
mic. An old problem, that of 
having the student volunteer 
movement include Christian 
workers in other callings, men as 
well as women, again appeared. 
Three college girls sent in volun¬ 
teer cards expressing their desire 
to go as evangelists to Yunnan. 
This week of recruiting shows 
that the strongest students will 
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give their lives to the ministry 
in spite of ail obstacles if it is 
rightly presented. More impor¬ 
tant than the actual decisions 
made during this week, or aris¬ 
ing out of it, was a renewed 
recognition by the Church and 
students of the rightful claims 
of the ministry upon Christian 
students. 

health campaign in 
FOOCHOW. 

During the week of June 7 to 
12, 1920, which is just previous 
to the cholera season, the Y. M. 
C. A. andY.W.C. A. of Foochow 
conjointly promoted a health 
campaign. Demonstrative lec¬ 
tures, moving pictures, daily 
parades and distribution of health 
literature were the principal 
methods. In ten different places, 
including halls, churches, guild¬ 
halls, athletic fields, etc., illus¬ 
trated lectures were given on 
a rotating schedule. It was es¬ 
timated that during the week 
73,000 people saw the moving 
pictures and 14,500 the lantern 
slides. The daily parade with its 
floats attempted to apply health 
principles. This consisted of 
four to five hundred people, and 
during the week covered more 
than ninety per ceut of the streets 
of the city. Possibly 210,000 
people viewed this parade, and 
gained help therefrom. Daily 
articles on health were published 
in all eleven newspapers. The 
Y. W. C. A. divided the city iuto 
seventeen districts, and reached 
23,900 women and girls through 
the meetings they held. In all 
235 different meetings were held. 
At least 2,380 different people 
gave volunteer service towards 
this Health Campaign, of whom 
580 were under the Women’s 
Committee. These volunteer 
workers included all types of 
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people from officials down to tlie 
youngest student, who served 
as a boy scout in the parade. 
The entire campaigu reached 
approximately 520,000 people. 
Some practical results were seen 
in that meat, food, and fruit shops 
installed wire screened cupboards 
along the lines suggested in the 
parade floats. 

It was a splendid instance of 
co-operation 011 the part of 
Christians and others for the 
general welfare of a great city. 
Dr. W. W. Peter and Dr. Clara 
Sargent, both of the Council oil 
Health Education, assisted in the 
campaign. 


GAMBLING IN HANGCHOW. 

A survey of lotteries has been 
conducted in Hangchow under 
the auspices of the United Evan¬ 
gelistic Committee. It was found 
that twelve different kinds of 
lottery tickets are sold in the 
city from organizations all work¬ 
ing under deceptive titles, pur¬ 
porting to raise funds for benev¬ 
olent or public purposes. Of 
the tickets which vary in price 
from $1.00 to $ 6 .oo, 51,800 are 
sold monthly in Hangchow. For 
these there is paid $142,300 or a 
per capita tax on the whole 
population of Hangchow of $2.14 
monthly. A total of 319 dis¬ 
tributing places was found ,* in 
addition to these, the tickets are 
handled by peddlers. Old and 
young, men and women, indulge 
in this gambling. On an aver¬ 
age of every two days there 
is a prize distribution. It is 
estimated that the local profit iu 
handling the tickets amounts to 
about fifteen per cent. It is 
estimated that the turn-over in 
tickets in Hangchow is about 
one-eighth of that of the whole 
country, and that the total 
monthly cost of lottery tickets 


throughout China, is about 
$1,114,000 per month. The 
United Evangelistic Committee 
is preparing three appeals on 
this matter, one to the Pro¬ 
vincial Assembly, one to the 
Military and Civil Governors, 
and another to Peking. They 
aim among other things to pro¬ 
test strongly against this method 
of raising public funds. They 
are also getting the lawyers 
Association, the Educational 
Association, and the Chamber of 
Commerce to join them iu the 
fight. Further particulars can 
be secured by writing to Dr. 
Robert F. Fitch, Hangchow. 


CANTON ANTI-GAMBLING 
CAMPAIGN. 

For two years the Christian 
forces iu Canton have been try¬ 
ing to move against gambling. 
This evil is controlled by a 
syndicate which pays an annual 
licence fee of six million dollars, 
exclusive of bribes of about two 
million. Of the money which 
goes over the tables the gam¬ 
bling houses receive ten per cent; 
in one year therefore they must 
handle $60,000,000. The addi¬ 
tional cost of entertaining, wages, 
and salaries must be added 
to this. It is estimated that at 
least $120,000,000 is annually 
passing over the gambling tables 
in a province of 23,000,000 peo¬ 
ple. There were found to be 
about 400 fan tan houses estab¬ 
lished at strategic points : 3,200 
men were actually seen within 
twenty-four hours to enter the 
doors of one of the most popular 
of these. A business man gave 
it as his opinion that no business 
house has escaped having some 
employee betray confidence 
through gambling. To attack 
a syndicate like this is no easy 
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task, and it has taken time to 
overcome the natural fear of 
violence; one editor was actually 
shot for protesting. But slowly 
and persistently a few of the 
leading spirits have worked on. 
The movement gradually gained 
momentum and finally an organi¬ 
zation of delegated church repre¬ 
sentatives was, after two meet¬ 
ings, effected. This organiza¬ 
tion held a demonstration, which 
while unorganized produced a 
profound impression. Among 
others a speaker of the Senate 
helped stir up enthusiasm against 
this evil. In all its efforts this 
organization has not published 
any names of persons, but has 
worked under the auspices of 
the Christian Church as an 
entity. Experience helped de¬ 
cide as to the best thing to be 
done, and early in 1920 plans 
for a general campaign against 
gambling were adopted. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion was the headquarters for 
the movement, and its general 
secretary, Mr. S. C. Eeung, 
president of what is called the 
' ‘ Christian Anti-Gambling So¬ 
ciety/’ Gradually public opinion 
made itself felt; and the growing 
movement was endorsed by 
government, mercantile, and ed¬ 
ucational leaders. The campaign 
was finally carried through with 
tremendous success. The aim 
was to enroll 100,000 members ; 
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each one was to pay a fee of ten 
cents, and to take a pledge 
not to gamble. During two 
weeks over 1,800 men and worn- 
eu participated in this cam¬ 
paign; over 50,000 have enrolled 
as a result of their efforts, with 
twenty out of the fifty-eight 
teams still to report. Many 
striking posters were displayed 
all over the city. Oue of the 
daily papers published au appeal 
to the Coufudau Society in the 
city and province to organize 
a Confucian Anti - Gambling 
Association which should secure 
700,000 members. All schools 
gave a three days vacation in 
order that the students might 
participate in the campaign, the 
city being divided into nine dis¬ 
tricts, each of which was worked 
by oue or more of the schools. 
It was noted that the labouring 
class responded more fully to 
the movement than the merchant 
class. The whole movement has 
demonstrated the strength of 
Christian church leadership and 
influence, and also that in China 
moral public opinion is a feature 
easily aroused and all too little 
used. The gambling syndicate 
fought in several ways and con¬ 
ducted a propaganda on its own 
account. 

Here is one way of providing 
an adequate outlet for the 
patriotic feelings now surging 
through the Chinese, 


New Methods 


The only effective new method 
used here during last year was 
teaching Phonetic Script which 
brought a number of new in¬ 
quirers.— D. F. Pike, Tuhshan, 
Kwei. 

In November last 150 Chinese 
Christian workers canvassed the 


city from house to house with 
Christian literature. Then we 
held a month of evangelistic 
meetings. For eleven nights I 
spoke each night on The Death 
of Jesus on the Cross for our 
sins. During these eleven meet¬ 
ings over 600 signified a desire 
to follow Christ, and later before 
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the end of the mouth, 800 names 
and addresses were given.— 
R. A. Jaffrey, Wuchow. 

There is one new idea about 
self-support. Our very few 
women in the Church have come 
together once a week for needle 
work, and the result of one 
year’s work is $28.00 which is 
used for various needs in the 
church as the women members 
vote. The women are all poor, 
but work and pray.— I. Aetzele, 
Siaoyichen, She. 

We send out our mature stu¬ 
dents two by two during summer 
vacation, into the villages that 
are calling for preachers. The 
effect has been marked ! The 
students learn the joy of preach¬ 
ing the Gospel. Numbers have 
through this given their lives 
to this ministry. The towns 
visited are led. to organize for 
regular church work. The boys 
work for their board only,— 
K. H. Smith, Ingtai, Fukien. 

I have found the Y. M. C. A. 
method of conducting English 
schools quite successful. I ex¬ 
pect the Chinese teacher to earn 
his salary and allow him all the 


tuition. The teacher does the 
preaching. One of the teachers 
has secured a foreign trained 
Chinese doctor and conducted a 
dispensary for three years with¬ 
out any cost to the mission. The 
plan is to get the Chinese to 
conduct a mission station and 
the mission only furnish house 
and school equipment.—C. F. 
Hancock, Taichow, Kn. 

Some missionaries of the C. I. 
M. here use tents-—preaching in 
a way which appears to me new 
in its methods, and which has 
had very fine results. A large 
tent holding 400 or 500 people is 
set up near the village or town 
the evangelists wish to reach. 
Continued services are kept up 
for a fortnight or so before the 
tent is taken on to another place, 
while often on the removal of a 
tent the village people open 
rooms for services themselves, 
that the work may be carried on. 
There are large attendances— 
friendly spirit and many in¬ 
quirers. A partition has been 
arranged in the tent, so that 
women may have their separate 
meetings.— M. SheKKLTon, Si- 
anfu, She. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has decided to raise the 
salaries of its missionaries in 
China fifteen per cent on a 
Mexican basis. 

The Methodists are to have 
three Bishops in China : Bishop 
Lewis at Peking, Bishop Birey at 
Shanghai, and Bishop Keetmey 
at Foochow. 

A new edition of “ Student 
Ministry to Children,” the 


Daily Vacation Bible School 
book, has come from the press, 
and is available for those desir¬ 
ing it. The Mission Book Com¬ 
pany will handle it. 

We learn from the Hangchow 
Community News that the 
Hangchow Social Service Com¬ 
mittee is preparing to open 
thirteen summer schools in the 
city along the lines proposed by 
Dr. Boviile of the Summer 
Vacation Bible School Campaign. 
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Since the San Remo decision, 
the Jews are discussing plans for 
the establishment of a Jewish 
Commonwealth in Palestine. 
For this they hope to secure the 
support of millions of Jews. 
They propose to develop Jewish 
educational systems to this end. 

Already the Jews are facing 
the problem of their relation to 
the Arabs in their National 
Homeland. It is proposed in 
some quarters to raise the stand¬ 
ard of living of the Arabs, so 
that they and the Jewish settlers 
can meet on common cultural 
and economic grounds. 

After long and careful study 
the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Des Moines has refused the basis 
of unification between the North 
and the South as proposed by 
the Special Commission. This 
does not, however, mean that 
the attempt is to be given up. 

The Foreign Department of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
adopted a resolution heartily 
endorsing the China for Christ 
Movement in its purpose to 
correlate and strengthen the 
various Christian forces in 
China, and to present Christian¬ 
ity with the utmost cogency as 
to the solution of China’s prob¬ 
lems. 

In the annual report for 1919 
of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland we learn that owing to 
loss on exchange the circulation 
in China has been reduced by 
about one half. The Directors 
report a further decrease, during 
the year of 418,577 Scriptures,— 
making a decrease in the last 
two years of 916,780 Scriptures. 

For the first time in 2,000 
years the Trumpet of Hope was 
blown in Jerusalem on receipt of 
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the news of the restoration of 
the Jewish National Homeland. 
The Chief Rabbi of Jerusalem 
assumed the responsibility of 
the sounding of the Trumpet. 
One speaker from the pulpit 
said, “ We are not sounding the 
Shofar as a sign of suffering, 
but as a sign of the coming of 
the Messiah.” 

The Synod of North China 
held its regular triennial meeting 
at Weihsien, Shantung, from 
May 28th to June 1st. Twenty- 
odd delegates were in attendance, 
and of these only six were 
foreign missionaries. The Synod 
comprises the following Presby¬ 
teries :—In Shantung: Weihsien, 
Tsinan, Shan Kiang, Kiao 
Tung. In Chihli: Peking. In 
this Synod there are 83 ministers 
of whom 47 are Chinese, 89 
churches and 19,375 communi¬ 
cants. The total contributions 
from 1917 to 1920 were $40,417. 

The only organization of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion in the Province of Szechwan, 
with its 80,000,000 people, is at 
Chengtu, but its influence has 
spread throughout the Province, 
and the demand for similar work 
has been so great that many 
small organizations have sprung 
up in the attempt to meet the 
need. Ten years ago the As¬ 
sociation was practically un¬ 
known in Szechwan, yet re¬ 
cently, in a month 947 members, 
of whom 677 were new, were 
brought in. 

The Gospel of Luke in 
National Phonetic Script is now 
ready. The transcription of the 
book into Phonetic has been 
prepared by Dr. Sydney J. Peill. 
A system of marking the em¬ 
phasis or stress of a phrase or 
sentence is used as in his Kuan 
Hua Tzu Mu books. Words 
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which in intelligent reading 
would be stressed have the tones 
indicated by an asterisk, while 
other tones are marked by the 
usual dots. Orders may be sent 
to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 17 Peking Road, 
Shanghai. 

From the short report of the 
China Inland Mission given in 
China's Millions , June 1920, we 
learn that losses incurred during 
the war have been made up, so that 
the total number of missionaries 
now stands at 1,081, four more 
than that of any previous year. 
The missionaries work at 243 
stations and 1,500 out-stations; 
in the number of these centres 
of work there has also been an 
increase during the period of the 
war. During five years the 
Mission’s income in gold has 
practically doubled, but rates in 
silver have really given the 
workers on the field less than 
that of previous years. For the 
last two years the baptisms have 
been over 2,000 a year. During 
its history, in all 76,999 have 
been baptised. 

The Wu Dialect Language 
School has just closed its first 
terra of five months. There 
were enrolled 23 students who 
came from Soochow aud Shang¬ 
hai and represented five different 
missions. It is hoped, however, 
that the school will serve the 
whole Wu district, including 
Changchow, Shaoshing, and 
Ningpo. The methods followed 
are similar to those employed in 
Peking and Flanking. The at¬ 
tempt was made to teach the 
Soochow dialect as modified by 
the Shanghai and avoiding local 
peculiarities. The next term 
opens October ist, the tuition 
fee for the three terms being 
Mex. $150. It is hoped that 
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those desiring to avail them¬ 
selves of the school, which for 
the coming year will be under 
the general oversight of Dr. A. 
P. Parker during the absence 
of the Dean, W. D. Nance, will 
communicate with Dr. John W. 
Cline, Soochow University. 

Echoes from the General 
Methodist Conference at Des 
Moines, held in May 1920, make 
interesting reading. Resolutions 
of protest against the policy of 
Japan in the Far East were 
introduced by the Chinese 
Delegation, and discussed at 
great length. A substitute for 
the original resolutions was 
finally adopted. This was a clear 
note of recognition of the in¬ 
ternational rights of all peoples. 
“ The lamentable outrages in 
Korea” were deplored, and the 
Japanese Government was called 
on to put a stop to those abuses 
which still continue under the 
new administration. Sympathy 
with the Christians who have 
suffered was also expressed. 
The two following vigorous 
clauses were included :— 

“We protest against the en¬ 
croachments upon the territory 
of China, by whatsoever nation 
performed, and against the 
moral wrongs to China by the 
importation of Japanese women 
for immoral purposes, by the 
increasing trade in opium and 
morphine, carried on by Japanese 
merchants with the backing and 
assistance of American and 
British firms, and by the per¬ 
mitted growth of the poppy by 
the Chinese themselves. We 
call upon all the governments 
concerned to devise and execute 
effective measures by which 
their nations shall be prevented 
from contributing to the degrada¬ 
tion of a vast population.” 


Gleanings 
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“ We are profoundly indignant 
that the manufacture of intoxi¬ 
cants now outlawed in the United 
States, is being transferred from 
this country to the Orient, and 


we ask the government of the 
United States to permit no com¬ 
merce in intoxicants to be carried 
on uuder the protection of its 
flag in foreign lands/' 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice 
$1 is charged. To save book-keepiug 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 


nth, at Yihsieti, Shantung, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. E. Winter, a son, John 
Bezaleel. 

DEATH. 

June : 

4th, at Peitaiho, Chi., Charles Twite 
Sturt, only son of Mr. and Mrs, R, 
W. Sturt, of tonsillitis and broncho¬ 
pneumonia, aged one year and seven 
months. 

ARRIVALS. 

April : 

25th, Mr. and Mrs. McCloy and 
family, Y.M.C.A. (ret.). 

May : 

24th, Mr. and Mrs, C II. Robertson 
and family, Y.M.C.A. (ret.). 

June : 

1st, Miss Mary Watrous, M.E.M. 
(ret.). 

4th, Archdeacon K. S. Phillips, from 
England. 

_20-.li, Miss M. Swanson, (Scandina¬ 
vian Alliance Mission) from N. 
America, 

24th, Mrs. A. j. Mills (ret). 

DEPARTURES 

May : 

9th, For United States, C. W. Har¬ 
vey ; Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Brockman, 
Y.M.C.A. 

29th, For United States, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. E. Heuing and family; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. A, Turner and family, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Junh ; 

5th, Dr. C. G. Trimble and chil¬ 
dren, M.E.M, 

6th, For United States, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliott and family ; Mr. and Mrs. E. 
M. Hayes and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. R. Magill and family, Y.M.C.A. 

12th, Mrs. Lydia Wilkinson, M. E. 
MMrs. H. E. Dennis and children ; 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Caskey; Mr. K. 
M. Wagner, Y.M.C.A. 

22nd, For U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
G. G. Stuart and child, M.E.M., Mr. 

B. B, Wilcox; Miss C. A. Potter, 
Y.M.C.A., Mr. and Mrs. Donaldson, 
A.B.F.M.S , Rev. and Mrs J. V. Dawes, 
S.B.C. For England, Miss A. C. 
Kirkland, B.M.S., Miss E. M. Wag- 
staff, W.M.M.S. 

24th, For England, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. D. Learner and child, C.I.M. 

30th, ForU. S. A., Mr. J. M. Votys ; 
Mr. R. W. Seitz, Yale Mission. 

July: 

4th, For U. S, A.,, Mrs. Little and 
family, P.E, 

5th, For U, S. A., Rev, and Mrs. 
Kean, P.E. 

6th, For U. S. A., Rev. F. D. Scott: 
Dr. and Mrs, EUerich ; Miss Elterich : 
Mr. and Mrs. Small, P.N.; Rev. and 
Mrs. J. G, McGinnis and family, P.S.; 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L Beard and family. 
A.B.F.M.S.; Miss E. Corriher, P.S.; 
Miss D. Zimmerman, A.B.F.M.S,; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Dieterich, M.EF.B. 
Miss Catherine Vance, Miss Elcy 
McCausey, Miss Ada Grabill, Miss 
Katherine Williams, Y. W. C. A. 
For Canada, Miss E. McIntosh. For 
England, Mr. and Mrs. Stark, and 
Misses F. Cole, J. G. Gregg, and E. O. 
Trench. C.I.M. 

Sth, For England. Miss J. M. Smith; 
Miss R. J. Bellinger, J.C.M., Mr. 
Kee, P.E., Mr. A. J. Britland, Peking 
University. 

10th, Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard and 
family, Y.M.C.A. 

11 th, For U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Behrens, E.A. For N. America, 
Miss M. E. Soltau and Dr. Jessie 
McDonald, C I.M. 

12th, For Australia, Misses M. Bat- 
terhain, and E. M. Parr. For New 
Zealand, Rev. and Mrs. F. Worlev, 

C. I.M. 
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Editorial 

Toleration has ever been considered a 
Gbvtstian TToleratton. cbristian virtue . It is esseutial t0 the 

working together of any group of people. For this reason it 
must be practised in large measure by Christians in China. 
We are all aware that there are divergent views on eschat¬ 
ology, theology, and methods of Christian work. Heretofore 
we have kept questions of faith and order out of interde¬ 
nominational organizations and have thus been able to 
move together to a large extent, in spite of these divergent 
views. There are too many co-operative organizations, such 
as the Christian Endeavour, Sunday School Union, and the 
China Continuation Committee, whose membership represents 
divergent views for us lightly to give up the practice of tolera¬ 
tion. Intolerance never convinced the other side. Christian 
love and life are shown not alone in verbal expression, but in the 
likeness of the character to Christ. We have heard a number 
of guesses as to the proportionate numerical strength of different 
phases of thought in China ; though we have a wide corres¬ 
pondence we have no definite idea as to what it is. We do 
know, however, that just as divergent views exist at home, so 
they exist in China, and that neither can force the other out. 

Intolerance even in its mildest form will not enhance the 
cause of Christianity in China. It will not help us make Christ 
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adequate for China’s needs. We have heard much of late of 
the inability of the Chinese to co-operate for their country’s 
good. We have wearied over the sad spectacle of the break 
between the North and the South. For intolerance to move 
throughout Christianity in China would mean a spectacle some¬ 
what similar, for we, who stand before the Chinese and claim 
to have in Christ a great unifying power, aud in love a great 
force, would be unable to prove our claim. To this nation 
distracted aud fearful of being exploited we must prove brother¬ 
hood. For this a continuance of Christian toleration is essen¬ 
tial. With China crying for help to bind her people together, 
Christianity cannot afford even the risk of a cleavage. We are 
persuaded too that in view of the common loyalty to Christ, 
it is unnecessary. After all Christianity is fundamentally the 
religion not of a creed but of a person—Christ, 

* * * 

WE have heard indirectly that some of our 
l£ tbe TRecorDer f r j en ^ s think that the policy of the Recorder 
xt is biased in favour of a certain type of thought 
or group in the missionary body. As a matter of fact, our 
policy has been just the reverse, though we may not have 
succeeded as well as we hoped. Looking over the names of our 
contributors for the last few years, we are not able to tell 
whether one phase of thought dominates them or not ; we do 
uot know them all in that respect well enough. It is a fact 
that during the last five years we have only once refused an 
article on account of theology, and that was written by a 
so-called u progressive.” This we did because we do not deem 
it wise that the Recorder should be a medium of controversy. 
We are not a theological magazine. It is also true that we 
have tried to secure treatment of certain subjects from a so- 
called “ conservative ” viewpoint—we do not like that word any 
more than anybody else—but have not succeeded. We never 
edit articles from a theological viewpoint, though we have once 
or twice edited the page on “Intercession ” because it is not the 
place for controversy of any kind. The aim of the Recorder 
is to promote co-operation. This theological controversy is 
especially liable to prevent; for that reason we have tried to 
keep out of it. The function of the Recorder is to furnish 
information about the Christian movement in China. To do 
this we must present different phases of thought as we fiud 
them. It one phase of thought is more prominent iu the 
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Recorder than it used to be, this is due to the fact that it 
exists in China. We take no responsibility for any views in 
articles published, but do believe in free speech when conducted 
in a proper spirit. Our subscribers, who have been increasing 
steadily, represent all types of missionaries, methods of work, 
and phases of Christian thought. It is also a fact that we very 
rarely have to decline any article ; they do not come in fast 
enough. It must also be pointed out that there are move¬ 
ments in thought appearing among the Chinese with regard to 
Christianity which are different from what they were a couple 
of decades ago. These Christian missionaries cannot ignore, 
and must try to meet. Our purpose is as far as we can to 
make conditions affecting Christian work in China known from 
all angles without ruling out any phase of thought, or per¬ 
mitting any one group to control us. Whatever our position 
may be, we must study what is going on in China to meet it 
intelligently. Such a policy seems to be the only possible one 
under the circumstances. 

* * & 

While some denominations are trying, in 

s P* te man y j°^ s ^ * s true > *° S et c ^ oser 

together, others are strenuously attempting 

more complete isolation. But can denominational isolation ever 
prove that faith in Christ is the power for brotherhood ? The 
expressions of our faith may differ, but the object is one. The 
proof that the essential result of Christian life is loving help¬ 
fulness cannot be worked out separately. Neither can we 
prove oneness with Christ and God by loudly proclaiming 
that we are the one / If God is love, then the spirit of love 
ought to be more powerful than denominational conviction, 
though this has its place. How can aloofness from our brethren 
draw men into fellowship with Him who fellowships with all 
of them? Is one’s mission to the world enhanced or made 
more certain by announcing it through a denominational 
trumpet alone? To prove the unity of our faith in Christ aud 
the sincerity of our motive to help men, rather than to con¬ 
solidate our own position, we must do more together. Is it true 
that a more sustained aud concentrated effort on the part of the 
people can always be secured on the basis of self-preservation— 
war—than on the basis of Christian love for others—altruistic 
service ? There may sometimes be found ethical reasons to 
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justify war on the part of Christians, but can any reasons be 
found to justify the failure of Christian love to unite Christians 
in service for man ? Faith in Christ has secured more individ¬ 
ual altruism than any other motive. But can this faith also 
secure more social altruism ? Not unless the bigness of diviue 
love creates in us a spirit greater lhau personal or denomina¬ 
tional interests. The Gospel of Love for Others cannot 
be proved unless it is also big enough to help us work with 
others to carry it out. To claim a love that can enable us to 
unite with a lost world, and yet stand for denominational isola¬ 
tion, seems to make it easier to love the sinners who are 
expected to be antagonistic than the saints who should be 
sympathetic. But the world of sinners will stub its toe agaiust 
the fact that the love shown toward the world of sinners does 
not work between the saints who claim to show it. Does not 
denominational isolation imply denominational self-love? Can 
self-love work better in the case of denominations than ill the 
case of individuals ? 

5j{ 'Ji 

fl&toionatleB lT is £ cuetall y assumed that the missionary 
anD Merchants. iMi ^ uierchant carry ou a sort of bloodless 
conflict. It is unfortunately true that they 
have not always worked together as they might. But their 
relationships have improved of late years. They are both 
developing a sense of humor though one is out to give and 
the other to get. The sympathy of the merchant for the 
Chinese has grown and the methods of the missionary broadened. 
The merchant is recognizing how the missionaries indirectly 
stimulate trade; in some cases their methods are seen to be 
suggestive for business purposes. An American Consul recently 
recommended that merchants should copy the missionary practice 
of street preaching to advertise their wares. Of course the 
Chinese everywhere tend to imitate the missionary in the use 
of Western goods, thus he acts as a sort of advertising medium. 
So we find a better appreciation of the relation of the mission¬ 
ary to trade, and also a better appreciation on the part of the 
missionary of the possibility of the merchant with regard to 
indirect missionary work. Finance and Commerce for April 
14th, 1920, announces the organization of a commercial museum 
in Szechwan, the direct outcome of co-operation between the 
merchant and missionary. The museum is a result of the 
International Friends’ Institute in Chungking, which organiza¬ 
tion will have charge of it. We note too that in Shanghai, 
the Saturday Club has now been merged into the Pan-Pacific 
Association, whose purpose is to bring about better understand¬ 
ing between the people of China and those of the countries 
bordering the Pacific. Here again we have missionaries and 
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Christian Con* 
terences In China. 


merchants working together for the common good. Merchants 
and missionaries are in a sense the leaven of a new world and a 
new day, and co-operation of this kind will not only help the 
merchant but will promote that friendly feeling which is as 
much an essential of successful trade as of effective missionary 
work. 

* * * 

The Christian conferences heretofore held 
in China have each developed some particular 
contribution to Christian work therein. The 
Rev. E. C. Lobenstine, secretary of the China Continuation 
Committee, tried to summarize these in an address made this 
summer. At the Conference of 1877, which represented the 
coast aud Yangtsze Valley provinces, 126 missionaries were 
present: the extension of Christianity into the interior of China 
was its outstanding service. The Conference of 1890 was felt 
by missionaries of that date to mark the beginning of a new 
era in the work of Protestant missions iu China. Its chief 
service was along the line of Bible translation and revision. 
The Centenary Conference of 1907 brought about the first step 
for interdenominational union, and gave a great impulse to the 
establishing of higher educational institutions. The Conference 
of 1913 came as a result of the Edinburgh Conference in 1910. 
This Conference greatly promoted Christian co-operation be* 
tween Chinese and missionaries, as for the first time in a 
national Christian gathering Chinese were given a place. It 
also made Christian co-operation more feasible by the appoint¬ 
ment of a permanent committee to carry out its aims. Since 
that time in addition to the China Continuation Committee, we 
have seen the development of the China Christian Educational 
Association, the China Medical Missionary Association, aud 
the starting of the Forward Evangelistic Movement, the Yunnan 
Home Missionary Society, the China for Christ Movement, 
China Christian Literature Council, Work for Moslems, and 
the Phonetic Script Campaign, All these, are attempts to 
promote Christian co-operation along national lines. 

Now another national Christian Conference is called for 
1921, which may be expected to gather up these threads of 
co-operation and weave them into something yet more permanent 
and more efficient. The next decade presents a tremendous 
opportunity for influencing the life of individual Chinese and 
the life of the Chinese nation never before offered. 

The question now is: What shall be the contribution of 
this National Christian Conference to Christian work in China? 
In what special way will it serve and promote the Kingdom of 
God in China ? We need to look ahead, aiming to move China 
towards Christ aud for Christ. Here is a subject for much 
thought and much prayer. 
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a Xitan? for China 

Oh God of the Nations ! 

We pray Thee to spare China from the misery which now envelopes her ; 

From the enemies within and without her borders who are assailing her; 

From herself and the age-long bondage she has imposed upon herself; 

From the superstition and ignorance of the uneducated masses, and from those 
who would keep them always ignorant; 

From the factions who, in selfish greed and lust of power and wealth, would 
exploit her, be they of her own blood, or aliens; 

From the spiritual blindness which possesses individuals and governments 
who are dealing with her, whether Chinese or foreigners ; 

From the stagnation of the old and the ferment of the new, which deadens or 
intoxicates; 

From the vices inherent in or thrust upon her, which corrupt and rot her body- 
politic ; 

SPARE HER, GOOD FORD ! 

We beseech Thee to hear us, oil God, as we pray to thee for the great laud of 
China and the great race dwelling therein ; 

That they may be saved from tlieir task-masters and rulers, who are not think¬ 
ing ot human rights, and needs and sufferings, but of themselves only ; 

That the women and children may receive their due of protection, enlighten¬ 
ment and instruction ; the men learn mercy, gentleness, and goodness ; 

That true religion may reach their hearts and minds ; the religion which pro¬ 
tects the weak, and the sick, and the poor; that comforts the dying, and 
consoles those who sfcffer whether of the mind, the soul, or the body ; 

WE BESEECH THEE TO HEAR US, On GOD! 

That cleanliness of life and conditions, of thoughts and acts may be borne in 
on their consciences, so that personal life, health and character shall be 
clean and pure; 

That the blessings of science and Christian civilization shall come to dwell 
with the Chinese people, so that the houses, the towns, the whole land 
shall be better, safer and happier; 

That the whole people shall know that no man and no nation liveth unto 
himself, but all in the world are members of the great comity of nations 
and men, be they what color, race, or creed they may; 

HEAR US AND SAVE US, OH LORD ! 

In this hour of her trial we pray Thee to defend China from the doom that 
inevitably must overtake her, if her eyes be not opened and her political 
body be not cleansed from the disease corrupting it; 

Enlighten us all as to our derelictions and shortcomings in her respect; 

Especially do we pray that the young Chinese men and women who have seen 
the light, and who are purposing to give their lives to their country, may 
be upheld in their vows and strengthened iu unselfish patriotism, serving 
Thee and their land ; 

HEAR US AND BE MERCIFUL, OH GOD OF THE NATIONS' 


—Virginia LSS- 


Contributed Articles 


Wanted—A Christian Program for the Present 

Crisis in China 

J. S. BURGESS 


girls who have been seeking refuge in the American 
Board and Methodist Missions are beginning to return to their 
homes. The crisis has passed. 

In reflecting on the events of the last few weeks in Peking, 
several facts stand out with great prominence;— 

1. The swift collapse of tremendous physical and material 
power, uninspired by any high moral purpose, is clearly revealed 
in the dramatic close of the An Fu despotism. For moral 
cowardice and utter selfishness the actions of some of the An 
Fu leaders almost surpass belief. One illustration stands out 
most clearly. When defeated on the western front, Commander- 
in-Cbief Tuan Chi Kwi’s only thought was for 'his personal 
safety. He took possession of the only train available, collected 
all the engines he could find and put them iu front of the train 
so that his pursuers could not follow him, and then full steam 
ahead made for Peking. Ou coming to a long river bridge, 
crowded with bis own soldiers, he went tight ahead with no 
consideration for his men. Over two hundred were crushed to 
death by the General’s train ! 

2. In contrast to the selfishuess and cowardliness of the 
An Fu leaders, the rapid and well organized advance of General 
Wu Pei Fu and his brave eight thousand will go down as one 
of the romances of Chinese military history. Tuan opposed 
these eight thousand men with some thirty-two to fifty-five 
thousand. This large army was equipped with one hundred 
field guns, aud with the famous “Big Ben,” the largest gun 
of the Chinese army. He also had ten thousand rounds of 
ammunition for each of his men. Wu Pei Fu, on the other 


\jOTE.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 



HE gates of the Capital are still closed, but everyone 
knows that the hated An Fu party has been utterly 
defeated. The many hundreds of Chinese women and 
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hand, had only one hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition 
for each man, and only two field guns. These guns were used 
effectively by moving them from place to place along the battle 
line, thus giving the impression of a large amount of artillery. 
It is not necessary to go into the details of the battle. The 
principal fact was not numbers, but moral forces. A small 
group, well organized with a definite and high purpose, and a 
leader of unquestioned moral integrity, demonstrated this fact 
in a very few days of fighting. 

3. The unity of public opinion in China has been clearly 
revealed the last few days. Not only the educated men, but 
even some of the coolies realized quite clearly the causes of the 
present outbreak. People were not fooled by the Peking 
public press that had been bought up by the An Fu party. It 
seems that practically everyone in China, except a handful of 
An Fu leaders, wished the downfall of this pro-Japanese party. 
There is also a striking unanimity of opinion as to the funda¬ 
mental weakness in Chinese political life, which ought to be 
corrected. The Tu Chun system, secret foreign agreements, 
the muzzling of public press—these and other abuses, it is 
universally admitted, ought to be reformed. 

4. The good effects of aggressive agitation, even under 
great difficulty, has been shown by the sudden collapse of the 
An Fu party. The group of students released from prison in 
Tientsin a few days ago, and the student body throughout 
China, are now reaping the reward of systematic and aggressive 
public agitation. 

5. At the same time, the conviction has been brought 
home anew that the great mass of people, even the soldiers 
themselves, have relatively little conception of what the whole 
crisis is about. In talking to a group of defeated soldiers of 
Marshall Tuan’s at Tuan Ho within three miles of the approach¬ 
ing Feng Tien troops, one could not help but be impressed 
by the lack of intelligent interest in the situation in which 
these men were placing themselves, by their failure to fight at 
such an important point. Their officers had all deserted them, 
and some ten thousand men of the ninth division were entirely 
uncertain as to what their next move should be. They were 
quite convinced that they had no grievances to settle with the 
so-called enemy, but they were uncertain as to what course of 
action they should take, except that they should not engage in 
fighting. There was no couvictioii of a duty to their country 
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on the part of these men,—and indeed why should there be in 
what is merely a mercenary army ! 

6. But the most striking fact, and the most alarming is 
the lack of leadership, and of desire to shoulder responsibility 
on the part of the better elements in Chinese life. It is not 
surprising that the shameless military leaders should desert 
their defeated army, but it is at first startling that honest, 
educated, open-minded Chinese citizens are many of them 
standing on the side lines simply watching the present crisis in 
China’s life as they might observe the Presidential election in 
America. 

Aud yet, when one reflects, this attitude is quite explic¬ 
able 1 In city politics in the United States, we have seen the 
time when respectable citizens would not dirty their hands in 
the game of politics. In China, the case is one hundred fold 
more excusable; for centuries the only profession considered 
worthy of an educated gentleman’s time was being an official. 
Political life has come to be looked at as the best possible op¬ 
portunity for financial as well as social success. The most 
patriotic of the Chinese, seeing the utter lack of proper educa¬ 
tional and industrial development in China, have many of 
them decided to have nothing to do with politics at all, but to 
devote themselves to preparing the next generation to do their 
part, and to creating sources of wealth which will be the basis 
of real social progress for the next generation. 

However justifiable this position may be in the light of 
history, the fact remains that the lack of the aggressive 
stimulation of public opinion on moral and political issues by 
these educated citizens, is one of the principal causes of the 
present corrupt conditions. 

7, The conviction has grown these days that Christian 
leaders have a larger constructive part to play in Chinese affairs 
than many of them realize. If the object of the Christian 
worker is not merely to build up his own organization, or to get 
a better reputation for his church, but to serve the pressing 
needs of the people, even though his services may not be known 
by the public, an unlimited field of usefulness is open to men 
of high Christian purpose. The rapidity and ease with which 
Mr. Wang Tung Ch’en of the Faculty of the North China 
Women’s University, and Mr. L,iu Hsi Lien, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, were able to work together with 
twenty organizations in the formation of the Peking Women 
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and Children’s Relief Association, has shown quite clearly that 
the enthusiasm, organizing ability, and disinterested motives of 
Christian leaders, at once give these men a place of real in¬ 
fluence, This organization, composed of men of all faiths and 
of no faith, has organized tweuty-seven emergency relief 
stations to protect women and children in case of riots. These 
have been set up in the government schools, missionary com¬ 
pounds, Buddhist temples, Mobammedau mosques, and govern¬ 
ment institutions. There has been the greatest harmony in the 
rapid and effective organization of this work. The fact that 
the emergency that would make these institutions of value may 
not arise, in no way lessens the significance of the enterprise. 

These seven considerations lead me to believe that there is 
at present open to the Christian community in China an op¬ 
portunity of service of unprecedented magnitude. If there is 
the spirit of unselfishness and the honest endeavor to work for 
the sake of meeting the actual needs, instead of the sometimes 
used method of doing “social service” in order to have a 
“larger field for evangelism,” the Christian people can play a 
large part in the movement for social reconstruction in China. 
If this role is to be taken up there must be a new policy in the 
Christian Church. 

1. In the first place, there must be more intelligent study 
by the Christian body of the actual political and social condi¬ 
tions of the local community and of the nation. “Religious 
Statistics” are not enough. We must know the condition of 
the life of the people of this nation in a more scientific and 
intelligent way than we do at present. 

2. There should be a greater emphasis within the church on 
the training for citizenship. Are Christians more patriotic than 
others? There certainly is no indication in the present crisis 
that, taking the rank and file, they are. Are we training the 
church members to keep entirely separate from this evil world, 
or to play their part as citizens in transforming this nation ? 

3. Are the Christians any better than the non-Christians 
in having an intelligent program for moral and social reform 
which they can offer in this day of China’s pressing need? 
Recently a Chinese friend of mine was discussing the situation 
iu this country with Dr. Sun Yat Sen. My friend made the 
statement that “Christianity is the salvation of China. ” He 
was asked by Dr. Sun to explain how Christianity could save 
China. After a lengthy exposition of the Christian program 
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as my friend conceived it, Dr. Sun said, “What you have 
just told me is no program for saving China, It is a program 
for converting Chinese to your belief and for building up the 
influence and power of the Christian Church.’’ The Christian 
Cburcb must have a real program of social reconstruction 
which it can present to anyone of high moral purpose, and the 
Christian must be willing to work with all men of disinterested 
motives to bring about a better social order in China. But 
you may say, “That is not religious work.’’ My reply is that 
if our religion is not one that will make us better citizens and 
more intelligent servants of the community—if the religious 
dynamic in our lives does not work out in such a way—if in 
the long run, and on the average, we are not more efficient 
servants of the people (and this with no sense of boasting, but 
with a profound sense of gratitude to Christ) than those who 
have not this dynamic, then I don’t want that kind of religion l 
If we have the sort of religion that expresses itself in intelligent 
service, we need not be always concerned about labeling every¬ 
thing we do as religious! 

4. The Church in China also needs a new emphasis in its 
message—not new really, but as old as the gospel of Jesus— 
the message of the Kingdom. The depth of moral degeneracy 
displayed by the political leaders of China these days is a 
challenge to the Church to preach more than ever the message 
of moral integrity and of the obligation of disinterested public 
service, the message of the responsibility of intelligent men to 
their community ! The message of Christian hope is also partic¬ 
ularly needed at a time when good men are in despair of any 
permanent change in the governmental and social system of 
this country. Men need faith in a real God who is working for 
the moral regeneration of this nation. 

5. But above all, what is more needed than any other 
thing, is that the Christian movement should be producing 
intelligent leaders who not only have high Christian motives 
and live moral lives themselves, and whose theology is perfectly 
orthodox, but leaders who know the political, economic, and 
social conditions of China, who think in terms of needs of 
common people, whose passion is the social reconstruction of 
the nation, along the lines of the ideals taught by Christ. Such 
leaders should be trained not only in ideals and ideas, but in 
methods of practical service, so that they will know how to 
apply these ideals to the particular needs of China. 
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Wasted Lives 

WILLIAM G. LENNOX 


before the enemy? In like manner, because of inade¬ 
quate protection from disease, it is possible for the forces of 
God to meet relative defeat. 

In the armies of the present day, through the use of 
preventive measures of modern medical science, the ravages 
of most of the great epidemic diseases have beeu stopped. All 
are familiar with the triumphs of the medical corps in the 
Great War. All remember that the great enterprise of dig¬ 
ging the Panama Canal was possible only through the work 
of the sanitary experts. Is the Christian Church utilizing all 
the up-to-date measures of preventive medicine to preserve the 
health of its expeditionary forces? 

The first essential iu any intelligent effort to promote the 
health of a community is the collection and study of vital 
statistics. 

Have the mission boards taken this first step? Do they 
know what per cent of their forces have been invalided home, 
and for what causes? Do they know what proportion of the 
workers and their children have died, and from what causes? 
Some of the British societies can answer these questions. Such 
a query to the Bureau of Statistics and Research of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America brought this reply from 
the director: “I am perfectly sure that the records of the 
missionary societies are such that the information you wish 
could not be secured without great effort”; and it was not 
secured, though the request was backed by vote of the Executive 
Committee of the China Medical Missionary Association. 
Information which is lost in the archives is, of course, useless. 
It must be spread out on the council table. 

Because mission boards handle trust funds, they are under 
unusual responsibility. Their books must be audited, to show 
how each dollar has beeu spent. What if they never balanced 
their books, or perhaps never kept them? Wasteful, you 
say, if not dishonest. Is not the lack of vital book-keeping 
also wasteful, if not dishonest? If it is important to know 
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N any army, the good health of the troops is a prime 
essential for victory. How many armies have gone 
down in defeat before the forces of disease rather than 
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how the dollars go, it is important to know how the lives go; 
this many to lack of vaccination ; this many to dysentery-laden 
water; this many to lack of proper housing; this many children 
to substitution of amah for mother. 

How much is the average missionary worth ? Is he worth 
a case of vaccine? A new well? A car load of mosquito 
netting? New and modern houses? Is he worth that bacteri¬ 
ological incubator which only 18 per cent of our mission 
hospitals possess ? There need be no guess work in the auswer 
to these questions. For example, the average person in the 
United States is worth to the community something over $4,000. 
Missionaries, being educated and trained beyond the average, 
and the supply being somewhat limited, are worth more,—say, 
$10,000, or even $20,000. The exact amount is for the 
boards to say. The value of the missionary assigned, the next, 
question is, what is the likelihood of his being rendered useless 
by each of the preventable diseases? This point could be 
easily determined from properly kept health records. With 
these two points known, it would he merely a matter of 
arithmetic for expert statisticians to calculate the third, i.e., 
how much ought the societies to spend in protecting their 
workers from these preventable diseases. The insurance com¬ 
panies of America calculate that they can spend $200,000 a 
year in public health education and save money for themselves. 
Similarly, it is possible for the boards to calculate how many 
thousands they can save by putting other thousands into 
things which make for the good health of their workers. 

In order to help throw light on this problem, the writer 
has undertaken the collection and study of data concerning 
a certain phase of it. All married missionaries in China, 
over 2,200 in number, have been asked for facts concerning 
the health of parents and children. The remarkable manner 
in which the questionnaire-harried missionaries have responded 
to this one (about 80 per cent of those who were in China) 
demonstrates their recognition of the importance of the subject. 
A study of the answers received brings out many interesting 
facts. The writer hopes to report these in full to the missionary 
families who co-operated. 

Though the facts obtained deal primarily with the health 
of ckildreu, there is a certain phase of the question which 
concerns the whole missionary body and which should be 
pointed out without delay. This is the past drain on the 
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missiouar)’ force because of the two diseases, typhoid fever 
and smallpox,—diseases which are uow considered very largely 
preventable. 

The situation can be most quickly presented by means 
of the accompanying charts. The statistics cover information 
secured concerning 1,300 adults and 3,200 children. They 
cover about 35,000 years of life in China. 



Figure i. Cases of typhoid fever among missionaries, compared with cases 
in United States army before and after compulsory inoculation. 


Figure i represents the cases of typhoid fever occurring 
among married adult missionaries in China, in contrast with 
the number occurring among United States soldiers. The long 
top line represents missionaries, the second line the United 
States army for a closely corresponding period, and before 
compulsory inoculation was inaugurated. The third magically 
shortened line shows the cases in the army since compulsory 
inoculation against typhoid and paratyphoid fever has been 
carried out. Ninety-five per cent of the cases in the army 
were thus proven preventable. Though improvement of sani¬ 
tation played its part, the largest factor in this remarkable 
saving of life was the employment of preventive inoculation. 

Alert missionaries and mission boards are realizing their 
responsibility for insuring lives against this disease, but all 
are not yet awake to the situation. Twenty per cent of the 
newly arrived missionaries in the North China Union Language 
School this year were sent to China without typhoid inocula¬ 
tion. 

Let us suppose that all adult missionaries were regularly 
inoculated against typhoid. To allow for poor sanitary condi¬ 
tions in China, let us suppose that results were obtained only 
one-third as good as those obtained in the United States Army, 
and that the rate were reduced to poiut A in Figure 1. 
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FiGURK 2 , Estimated money saving which would result through use of 
universal inoculation against typhoid fever and the comparative cost of 
vaccine. 


Figure 2 represents the saving to the missionary body 
which would result. The calculation assumes that ten per 
ceut of the persons with typhoid have died (a conservative 
estimate), and that each death represents a loss of $6,ooo: 
(i.e., 14,634 for each person dying and $1,366 through dis¬ 
ability for those cases that did not die). These valuations 
are those worked out by G. C. Whipple in a computation of 
the typhoid fever bill for the United States. Applying this 
same valuation to the missionaries, the top line of the chart 
represents the amount of money which would be saved in ten 
years on the field, viz., $336,000. If we consider the trained 
missionary worker of several times greater value to the world 
community than the average person of the United States is 
to his community, the above figure should be multiplied 
several times. 

How much would it cost to effect this saving? Typhoid 
vaccine given every other year to 10,000 persons at the market 
price of a dollar a dose would cost $40,000 (second line of 
the chart). The materials used in making typhoid vaccine 
cost almost nothing. If the laboratories and trained staff of 
one of our large medical schools could be utilized, a regular 
supply of vaccine could be sent free to each mission station in 
China at a cost to the boards of only a fraction of the above 
cost (bottom line of the chart). 

One would be more hopeful for the universal voluntary 
use of vaccine in the future if we did not have before us some 
facts concerning the prevalence of smallpox. 
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Figure 3. Deaths from smallpox among missionaries in China and among 

general population of England and Wales and the United States, 

The long top line of Figure 3 represents the uutnber of 
deaths from smallpox among adults and children as reported 
in these questionnaires. Compare this with the relatively 
insignificant lines representing the deaths among the general 
population of England and the United States. All these 
deaths among missionaries and their children took place more 
than one hundred years after Jenner demonstrated to the world 
that vaccination (except in rare instances) protects from small¬ 
pox. 

If the boards kept vital statistics they would not advise 
missionary candidates that “the diseases of China are not such 
as especially afflict foreigners,—cholera, smallpox, etc.” 

(Fourth report of the Board of Missionary Preparation of North 
America.) Small-pox has caused six per cent of the deaths 
of infant children of missionaries. If examining physicians 
knew this they would send no more unvaccinated babies to 
China. 

Although there are certain sources of error in the manner 
of collection and tabulation of these figures, it is felt that they 
underestimate rather than overestimate the loss sustained. The 
families which have been hardest hit are not now on the 
mission roll, and were not, therefore, reached by this question¬ 
naire. 

It is true that the greater portion of this loss lias been 
sustained by a certain few of the societies. Under the new 
conception of an alliance of Christian forces working together 
for the conquest of China, such losses to certain portions of 
the army must be viewed with concern by all. 

The missionary societies are planning work on a hitherto 
unthought-of scale. Provisions for preserving the health of 
the forces must be in keeping. The missionary doctors are ex- 
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pected to be to the missionary body what the medical corps 
is to the army. But they themselves are fighting men, absorbed 
in their own campaign against sin and disease among the 
Chinese. Furthermore, unlike the medical corps of the army, 
their directions are carried out through education and persua¬ 
sion, and not through force. To care for the health of the 
missionary body adequately there must be a decrease in the 
work for Chinese or large reinforcements for the medical staff. 
Among other things, the missionary community of China needs 
a health officer who shall collect vital statistics, distribute 
health information, vaccine, etc., and advise stations and 
summer resorts on matters of sanitation. 

Though the responsibility for organizing an advanced 
program lies with the home boards, the request for action may 
well come from the field. The China Medical Missionary 
Association, in its recent conference in Peking, after consider¬ 
ing these and other facts relating to the health of missionaries, 
unanimously passed resolutions calling “The attention of the 
missionary boards doing work in China to the need of an energetic, 
comprehensive, co-operative program, looking toward the physical 
well-being of the workers in the field. Among other items, such a 
program should include : 

“First, the tabulation by the boards of their health statistics 
ior the past, and where the records are inadequate, the installation 
of a system of vital bookkeeping by means of which they and the 
doctors on the field may be in possession of the basic lacts necessary 
tor intelligent action. 

“Second, a thorough physical examination of candidates, with 
a greater degree of co-operation between examining physicians 
at home and physicians on the field. 

“Third, the more complete instruction of missionaries in the 
best means of guarding against disease iu the section of the country 
in which they are to work. 

“ Fourth, the securing for the missionaries of ali the up-to-date 
means for the prevention of disease, such as yearly physical 
examinations, regular vaccination against typhoid, paratyphoid, 
and smallpox, proper housing, screening, etc.” 

The China Medical Missionary Association further offered 
“its support in the planning and in the execution of any such 
forward-looking program.” 

Boards may legislate and doctors may preach, but no 
plans will be successful without the intelligent, conscientious 
co-operation of the individual missionary. All agree that the 
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sentry on duty lias no right to drink alcohol. Neither, then, 
has the missionary any right to drink unboiled water. The 
soldier who, through carelessness, shoots himself deserves no 
medal, nor does the missionary who is forced to the rear because 
of failure to follow the clearly known laws of health. 

A life given to the service of God in China is well invested, 
but a life lost through the lack of preventive vaccination is 
wasted. Such waste endangers the success of the cause. For 
such waste those who are responsible must answer to the 
Commander of the forces. 


Faith and Order 

A LAYMAN 
it 


Christ.” 

Throughout the whole Christian world there has arisen of 
late years an increased interest in and increased activity towards 
church unity. The Roman Church has been praying for it; 
the Eastern Church has been considering it, while the Protes¬ 
tant Church has been active in measures to bring it about. 

It is interesting to note that the importance of unity has 
been more emphasized by those holding essential some form of 
order, such as the rite of baptism, ordination of the ministry, or 
the supremacy of church organization. 

To the observer it would appear that there is really a 
nearer approach to unity of spirit, at the preseut time, than 
has been manifest among Christians for many centuries and 
that the greatest obstacle to organic unity is the adherence to 
some form of order and insistance upon the necessity of its 
recognition. 

The Protestant Church is divided into many families called 
denominations, but all hold their headship in Jesus Christ 
alone and are one in their loyalty to Him. 

The Eastern Orthodox Church is divided into several 
national churches, also acknowledging their headship in Jesus 
Christ alone. 

The Roman Church is divided, in its effective expression 
at least, into numerous orders of men and women, holding that 



NHL we all come in tlie unity ot the laith and the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
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their bond of union is the Bishop of Rome and that there is no 
unity apart from him. With all this diversity of ideas concern¬ 
ing the Church, history has shown that God has not withheld 
His grace from any of these great communions. In the ranks 
of all Christian bodies have been individuals markedly owned 
and blessed of God, whose saintly characters have been re¬ 
cognized by the whole Christian world and whose lives and 
activities have been the most evident witness of the presence of 
Jesus Christ. 

Another thing is evident that those to whom God’s grace 
seems to have been given in greatest measure are those who 
have exalted Christ in their lives regardless of their adhesion 
to any form of order or communion and it would thus appear 
that difference of view in regard to church order does not 
prevent the outflow of God’s grace. 

The question naturally arises, does this difference of view 
necessarily hinder the out-flow of grace ? My reply would be 
that it does not and that the Christian world is farther along in 
its progress toward the unity of the faith than if there had 
continued through the ages one visible organization with unan¬ 
imity of view. It was doubtless wise when Paul and Silas 
were not agreed in regard to a matter of church discipline, to 
part company, each going his own way and doing his work in 
his own manner. It was a blessing to the Roman Church and 
the whole world when the great schism occurred at the time of 
the Reformation. The rise of Methodism was unquestionably 
a blessing to mankind. God did not withhold his blessing from 
these divisions in the Church and from many others, but His 
presence has been manifest in all and they have contributed to 
bring us nearer to the unity of the faith and the knowledge of 
the Son of God. 

This would be a most monotonous and unprogressive world 
if we all thought alike, wanted the same kind of society, con¬ 
formed to the same forms and customs and had but one form of 
religious expression. 

The fact of variety in the mental and spiritual nature of 
mankind needs recognition and in the effort put forth for 
church unity it should be taken into account and given a place. 
The unity for which Christ prayed was the unity of the spirit, 
not formal unity. 

The writer has had the privilege of liviug in a community 
where six different denominations are active in mission prop- 
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aganda. They are all helpful to each other. Each rejoices 
in the prosperity of the others and the success of one is shared 
by all and they are, in all essentials, one in Christ Jesus. Each 
presents the Gospel so as to appeal to that class of mind that 
bis society more nearly represents, but it is the same Gospel. 
It is a condition of distinct denominational organization in 
machinery, with brotherly co-operation in the enjoyment of the 
use and results of the power that makes the machinery har¬ 
moniously effective. 

In church unity then there can be a place for denomina¬ 
tional expression and man’s interpretation of church order need 
not stand in the way of the fullest church fellowship and the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

Do we not delay that for which we all pray and labor by a 
wrong conception of our objective ? Why not frankly recognize 
the fact that an episcopal form of government is pleasing and 
thought essential by some and utterly repugnant to others. 
That a congregational form of government is thought most 
efficient and scriptural to some and most unsatisfactory to 
others. God has shown favor to both forms and both have 
been able “to breed saints.” “It is the letter that killetli. 
The Spirit giveth life.” Is there not a larger significance in 
Christ’s prayer than any form of outward conformity, however 
complete, can express? Can any form of words, any expression 
of church polity, any explanation of Scripture, any theory of 
the Church afford a ground of unity that will ever prove satis¬ 
factory to all? The meaning of Christ’s prayer goes deeper, 
is wider in its reach and vision than these narrow conceptions 
of men. “That they may be one as we are” is nothing less 
than unity in spirit, purpose, desire, and character. Different 
denominations need not prevent the fulfillment of Christ’s 
prayer. They are as natural and as necessary as different 
methods of housekeeping or the formation of home life. The 
Roman Church has in a measure met this natural desire by its 
different orders, among whom there is liable to be as little 
essential unity as among the Protestant denominations. 

Never before in the history of the Church have certain 
truths been so evidently essential and in need of emphasis and 
certain seeming corollaries so non-essential as to-day. The 
great creative truth of the divinity of Christ and salvation 
through him should so fill man’s mind and soul as to leave no 
place for quibbling over collateral facts. 
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The real essential unity, the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, is found only in the Son of God and in the 
knowledge of Him. This comes through conformity to Him, 
and those who are thus conformed, the Christ-like ones, are 
one in Christ Jesus and no other conformity can fulfill Christ’s 
prayer. 

There are two things that will survive and triumph over 
all obstacles. They are truth and liberty. All truth of what¬ 
ever character, spiritual, scientific or other, is of God. It is 
born of the very nature of Him who created all things. It is 
eternal, unchangeable and unconquerable. Man apprehends 
the truth through the processes of his intellect, which is capable 
of developing and gaining strength and vision, provided it is 
free to function normally. As man is mortal with limitations, 
it is reasonable to suppose that be may not fully comprehend 
the truth, which is an attribute of the Divine mind, and that 
his comprehension will vary with the development of his in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual nature, changing through access of 
knowledge and experience. As there is an infinite variety in 
the intellectual and moral nature of mankind, there will be 
naturally a great diversity in the apprehension of truth, which 
will change if incomplete or erroneous, with increased oppor¬ 
tunity of enlightenment. An essential factor in this developing 
apprehension of truth is liberty, a complete freedom from any 
restriction of mind or soul. 

For some inscrutable reason man was given freedom of 
choice. He is at liberty to choose the evil or the good. This 
must be an essential feature of the fundamental law of the 
universe, a part of the eternal fitness of things that it is useless 
for man to try to oppose or circumvent. Any attempt to con¬ 
fine man to a form of order or expression of the truth is contrary 
to a fundamental law of nature and inevitably arouses in him 
a spirit of antagonism or a deadening influence inimical to all 
progress. 

The essential unity, and the only unity worth while, is 
that which comes through a correct apprehension of the truth 
and the truth is made manifest by its fruits, the most important 
of which is unity. 

The commission that has been directing its energies to 
bring about a better understanding and greater harmony among 
Christian bodies in lines of faith and order is doing a most 
commendable work. A prominent Chinese once said to the 
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writer, “The reason there is not more friendship between 
Chinese and foreigners is that they do not understand each 
other.” That fact is largely true of Christian bodies. Many 
of them are nearer together than they know and while there 
may always be a certain degree of difference of opinion in 
regard to form and interpretation of truth, there is really no 
valid reason why there should not be a much larger degree of 
organic unity than there is at present. Such union should 
come through a discovery of similar tastes, ideas, and belief. 
The parents of a couple of young people might be able to 
prove the desirability of a marriage but if the couple are not 
drawn together by love, all considerations of economy and 
efficiency should have little weight. 

Hasten then the day of organic unity among those bodies 
where desirable and natural but do not think that essential 
unity is impossible without the organic union of all Christian 
bodies. 


Hitching a Hobby to the Gospel Wagon 

A. G. ADAMS 


and Man” was made by means of ail address illustrated 
by amateur lantern slides. This was listened to aud looked 
at with breathless interest for over au hour at a time by more 
than fifteen hundred people, most of whom had to stand 
throughout the presentation during cold, uncomfortable weather. 

Such success is worth sharing with fellow missionaries 
in evangelistic work, for all who have tried to hold the 
attention of untrained Chinese audiences know the impossi¬ 
bility of doing so for more than a few minutes at a time. This 
difficulty, combined with the frankly acknowledged inability 
of most of our hearers to understand much more than half 
of what we say, makes one despair of ever getting his message 
into the hearts and minds of the people. After three years’ 
attempt at the usual itinerating preaching the writer became 
convinced that it was practically a waste of time aud strength 
that should be devoted to more profitable service. Because 
of our lack of trained native pastors in this province the foreign 


S OME time ago for three successive nights in two towns 
forty miles apart, a carefully prepared presentation of 
Christianity and its central principle of “Gove to God 





THE GOOD SAMARITAN IN CHINESE SETTING. 



Photo by A. G. Adams. 

A Chinese traveller *' fell among robbers who both stripped him and 
beat him and departed leaving him half dead.” 



Photo by A. G. Adams. 

“ By chance a certain (Buddhist) priest was going down that way 
and when he saw him he passed by on the other side. 

And in like manner (a Taoist priest) also.” 


See article “Hitching a Hobby to the Gospel Wagon.” 









THE GOOD SAMARITAN IN CHINESE SETTING. 



Photo by A. G. Adams. 

“ But a certain I*olo (an aboriginee with whom the Chinese have little or 
‘no dealings’) as he journeyed, came where he was; and when 
he saw him he was moved with compassion and 
came to him and bound up his wounds.” 



Photo by A. G. Adams. 


“And set him on his own beast and brought him to an inn 
and took care of him.” 


See article “Hitching a Hobby to the Gospel Wagon.” 
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pastor must continue to devote a large part of his time to 
country work. How to make it worth while in my own case 
was the problem. Discouraged and pessimistic I sought after 
some new method. By a happy inspiration I have been able 
to change my discouragement to enthusiasm by simply hitching 
an idle hobby to the Gospel wagon. 

The lure of the picture screen is universal and the 
stereopticon lantern has long been used by missionaries in 
portraying the Life of Christ and other Bible sceues as well 
as in health and educational campaigns. In our part of the 
province the use of this valuable accessory to our work has 
been seriously handicapped by the supply of slides being so 
limited and by the transportation of loaned or rented sets 
being so full of risk from robbery or breakage. The lantern 
in our station has been lying practically idle for years. 
Though I have for long been an enthusiastic amateur photo¬ 
grapher I had always thought slide-making an art far beyond 
me, until I was forced by the necessity of using the lantern 
to make some new slides myself. The attempt was made with 
no instructions and was rewarded by the proverbial “beginners’ 
luck” that launched me enthusiastically into making slides 
for my work. 

Our evangelistic aim is the spread of the saving knowledge 
of God through Christ, and the principles and practices of 
Christianity as applied to every-day living. But how to get 
such abstract truths “across” is the problem. By means of 
the lantern one has access to the mind aud heart with both 
the eye and ear highways uuobstructedly open to him. For 
at least an hour at a time one can have the undivided attention 
and interest of the audience. It comprises a challenge to give 
the best, and is a fact that makes it worth while putting time 
aud work into the making of slides that will convey the 
abstract truths in a way to be understood by the simplest 
minds. And the best way I have found to do this is to secure 
illustrations that are as familiar to onr audiences as possible. 
Therein lies their greatest power. In order to get illustrations 
with this power to hold our audiences each evangelist is 
compelled to be his own slide-maker. 

The field open before one in lantern-slide making in the 
spread of the Christian message is almost unlimited. The 
following list of suggestions are easily within the reach of all 
amateur photographers. 
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1. Hymns. Appropriate hymns can easily be written and 
their stanzas suitably illustrated one by one with familiar scenes. 

2. Texts . Hundreds of texts from which brief sermons 
can be preached lend themselves nicely to illustration. Pictures 
of children invariably appeal and can be used to illustrate 
Luke 17: 1,2. 

3. Charts. The China Continuation Committee’s charts 
make telling slides, and home-made charts of oue’s own work 
are useful in stimulating interest and cooperation. 

4. Reproductions. Copies of pictures from magazines 
are readily made iuto slides, such as a recent picture of Marshal 
Foch at prayer, illustrating that great general’s dependence 
upon God. Portraits of prominent Christians of all countries, 
such as Lloyd George and President Wilson, illustrate some 
fruits of Christianity in character and usefulness. 

5. Groups and Individuals. Slides made of familiar 
Christian groups or individuals whose praises one can sing are 
helpful. Pictures of cured patients and the hospital, of grad¬ 
uates and their school, illustrate applied Christianity and 
incidentally advertise those institutions. 

6. Parables in Native Attire . Posing natives to illustrate 
such parables as the Prodigal Son, and the Good Samaritan 

see illustrations) enables the application to be seen more 
readily. 

7. Social Rejorm and Hygiene. Slides of this nature, 
made by professionals, are already on the market for purchase 
or rental; for example, one can get the sad life story of 
some local well-known victim of opium, or of some other vice, 
and portray the downward steps with telling effect. Two 
new sets a year are sufficient for a big district like ours (as large 
as Massachusetts iu area), and these can be shown to no less 
than two hundred different audiences a year, averaging 500 
each time, enabling one to reach 100,000 people a year. 

The following pointers for beginners like myself on (1) 
slide-manufacture and (2) audience-selection may inspire others 
to make the attempt by its very simplicity. 

(1) Slide-manufacture. Iu taking pictures for slides any 
camera or kodak will do, provided it takes pictures no smaller 
than one and a half inch square. It is not eveu necessary 
to buy special lantern-slide negatives with which to make the 
slides from your negatives or films. Buy the quarter-plate 
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of a famous English firm, seemingly obtainable everywhere. 
We can get them in native shops on the street of eveu this 
inland city, at only $1.30 a dozen, cheaper here than lantern- 
slide negatives in Shanghai. Print by contact in subdued 
daylight or bright lamplight as with gaslight paper, with 
about one-third the time of exposure. Develop like a negative. 

I11 taking photographs for slides they must be a suitable 
size for the purpose, roughly about two inches square. Other¬ 
wise one must use the more complicated process of reduction. 
When made the film surface of the slide must be protected 
by a piece of plaiu glass which is easily obtained from a local 
photographer, who has more old used quarter-plates than he 
knows what to do with and will probably insist on giving 
as many as one wants—such has been my experience. Bind 
the two pieces of glass together with plain strips of paper 
and liquid glue. 

When the slides are completed then the “homiletic 
instinct” must come into play in arranging them in the order 
best to enforce the truths they depict. Many presentations 
of the pictures are made before the most effective arrangement 
can be secured, for new inspirations will pour in with each 
presentation. A final consideration and incentive to slide 
making could be mentioned here, namely, that many of the 
slides will be very useful on furlough, and will greatly lighten 
the burden of deputation work. 

(2) Audience-selection. In the selection of audiences it 
pays to limit the number to insure hearing and seeing with 
ease. If the lantern is good and the projection large a thousand 
people can be entertained in a temple courtyard. Hang the 
sheet on the edge of the platform at one end or of the balcony 
on one side, and manipulate the lantern behind, safe from 
the crush below. If the sheet is kept wet the pictures are 
much more brilliant. When the general public is invited 
Scripture portions can be sold at the entrance or during 
the day as the condition of admission. A few policemen at 
the gate are useful in keeping order. 

Smaller audiences of 200 to 300, easily accommodated 
iu the usual preaching halls, should be specially invited. To 
such select gatherings we invite the chief magistrate and 
highest military officers, and the leading gentry and merchants 
of the city. They always come and show great interest, often 
expressing their hearty approval. The lantern opens the way 
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into the highest official circles where we have shown our 
Christian pictures to the city mayor and his staff with all 
their women-folk. The government schools, the soldiers’ 
barracks, and the most anti-foreign courtyard settlement will 
welcome a presentation of the foreign religion when given in 
that form, and all the more when they find it meets them 
on their own plane with illustrations from life common to them 
all. But the audience most worth while is that made up of 
Christians and such friends and relatives as they should be 
bringing into the Kingdom, whom they are urged to invite. 
In such audiences a special appeal is made to “come over 
the line” and the message is adapted to this end. In all 
audiences it is surprising how the women will come out in 
numbers equal to the men. It would be worth while to give 
the pictures just to see the pleasure and brightness they bring 
into tbe cheerless lives of China’s womeu-folk. With all these 
opportunities, most of which we have taken advantage of this 
year with no little success, it is well worth our while to make 
lantern slides that will appeal to the people and convey the 
Christian message at the same time. 

This autumn we are presenting the great central principle 
of Christianity (Luke io: 25-28) as illustrated by Christian 
missions, partly as an apologetic and partly to show the applica¬ 
tion to life, illustrated by slides that were prepared for the 
most part during the summer. I would like to give an outline 
of this presentation in conclusion but this article is already too 
long. Let me urge all who make photography their hobby 
to hitch it to your load in the way I have tried to describe 
that you may share with me the pleasure of seeing the work 
of one’s hands being profitably used by God for the extension 
of His Kingdom. 
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The Identity of the Ancient Religions of China 

and Scandinavia 

C. WAIDTLOW 

(Continued from page 56August 1920.) 

II. The Shang ($j) Dynasty {1766-1122 B. C). In the 
Scandinavian mythology the gods Ty (Tyr) and Heimdall (the 
white Ass) are not allowed to come into prominence. Ty seems 
originally to have played a greater role than the Eddas ascribe 
to him, and Heimdall, the wakeful warder of the gods, must 
also have been very prominent. These two gods are likely 
remuants of a certain degree of knowledge of the true God, 
but they have been robbed of their attributes by the other gods, 
as is so often the case in idol-worship. A degeneration occurred 
in the Scandinavian mythology at the time when the war be¬ 
tween the Vanir and the Aesir was closed by the adoption 
of the Vanir into the family of the Aesir. Njord and his 
children Frey and Freyia are Vauir. 

Frey is in the Scandinavian mythology characterized as 
the power controlling rain, sunshine, and the vegetation of the 
earth. The chief symbol by which Frey is represented in 
China is and as he occupies the second place in the 
heavenly stems he is designated as -fc His diagram is (g, 
which during the Sbaag Dynasty held the second place in the 
eight diagrams, but under the Chou (JII) Dynasty was promoted 
to the first place (>fc Zu % % &)• Frey * s m the inscriptions 
on the oracle bones and in Yuan Yuan’s book called jjjft £ (°W 
form iL l) or ^ S (old form ^ \). 

Besides tlie character Frey is also designated by ^ 
(rice) and 7^ (grain), the latter especially during the Tsin 
Dynasty at which time Frey with Freyia ranked second amongst 
the deities. The symbol seems to be used especially during 
the Yin Dynasty. In several combinations can not possibly 
be satisfactorily explained as only meaning rice (see Chinese 
Recorder, July 1918, The Symbol of God in Chinese Writing). 

In the writings of Chwaug-ts'i the statement occurs that 
Tao (jg) is to be found in ordure (jjfc JR). This was most likely 
not intended to furnish the strongest proof that Tao cannot 
be localized, but more probably because ancient symbols of 
deities are contained in the characters for ants (jj fil), tares 
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(j® #)» potsherd {% §g), and ordure (Jfc |g). In the latter is 
found the symbol for Frey (^). Frey is characterized as 
young (^), in contrast to Odin, who is represented as being 
old (^), Frey’s boar Golden-bristle may be observed in 
radical 152 (^c), and likewise his ship Skdbladner in radical 
137 (^*). The character for home, family (^), is therefore not 
to be analyzed as a pig under a roof, etc., but as a place 
where Frey is the chief god ; indicating that the principal god 
in the house was the H, which contains a symbol of Frey (^,). 

Freyia, according to the Scandinavian mythology, shares 
the battle-field with Odin. Such is also the case in the Shang 
Dynasty, at least during its later parts, the Yin (|£) Dynasty. 
The chief symbol of Freyia is One of the wives of Emperor 
Shun was named J|, which most probably is a designation 
for Freyia. The character represents Freyia (-fc) by side of 
Odin (3fc). The character #j? represents Freyia (;&) by side of 
Frey (/!?). £ ix., 'fc jit, and jjf also refer to Freyia. 

It is highly probable that several of the deeds, which the 
tyrant Chou, the last ruler of the Yin Dynasty, is charged with, 
were really not immoral acts, but on the contrary religious 
performances, which in order to make an impression on future 
generations are transferred to the ethical sphere. Thus “meat 
was hung in a forest,” and pregnant women were cut open to see 
their womb or “legs were cut off to see the marrow” (Faber, 
Chronological Handbook, p. 10)—which acts surely must be 
regarded as being connected with religious traditions and cere¬ 
monies. Sacrifices to Odin were suspended in trees, and of the 
god J| is found a picture where he is represented as cutting 
open his abdomen and a pair of twins become visible. It must 
be admitted that H $£ is a god of a later date, but he is, how¬ 
ever, together with the god ^ a restoration of Odin. Iu the 
temple of the jade emperor (3£ JO the god jj|. jjft is seen with 
bare legs, which may show that be is synonymous with Odin, 
who as wanderer had to ford the rivers. Odin is partly warrior, 
wherefore Jp| ^ holds the sword in bis right hand ; partly 
wanderer who with the rod in bis hand, roams about the world ; 
partly sorcerer, yes even the god of all sorcery, wherefore jj| ® 
places his left hand fingers in the well-known posture (fg §&), 
met with in Chinese incantations. 

III. The Chou (JiJ) Dynasty (B, C . 1122-246). Hero- 
worship is here given a prominent place. The first man be¬ 
comes the great man A Ai the superior man, the sage. 
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Although from the beginning of the Chou Dynasty we do not 
find much similarity with the Scandinavian mythology which 
was cut short in its development by the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, it can, however, not be regarded as entirely discontinued. 
According to the Scandinavian mythology Odin and his two 
brothers discovered two trees on the seashore, from which they 
made the first two human beings, a man whom he called Ask, 
and a woman named Embla. And in some way a similar 
tradition must have existed in China, as Fu-hsi and Nti- 
wa {~f£ #$); both are connected with (jf§) wood, tree (>fc). All 
virtues are now transferred to this first and great man. There 
is a similarity between him and heaven and earth. His know¬ 
ledge embraces all things. With heaven and earth he forms 
a ternion. Like the sun he proceeds from the East 
All that hitherto has been conferred on the great gods is now 
transferred unto him. He is named ip| The first of these 
characters shows the sun, the representative of which he is, 
as having a more prominent place even than heaven. In the 
beginning of the Cliou Dynasty Frey probably still stands as 
representative of Heaven ($£ and %) and, Odin being discarded, 
Freyia now represents earth and i&). The idea of their 
personalities, however, gradually faded away, although they 
were given the titles of father and mother. An exception from 
this occurred in the kingdom of Tsin (^), where Frey iu 
B. C. 770 was installed as the chief god under the name of 
IjL which originally was the name of Heimdall, the white Ass. 

Throughout the period when sun-worship is prevalent a 
tendency towards monotheism is noticeable everywhere in the 
non-Christian world as in Egypt (the god of Amenophis IV) 
and in Babylonia (the god Alarduk). One should, however, not 
he misled to believe that this in any sense could be said to be 
the worship of the only true God. This too does also apply to 
China, wherefore everythiug comes to concentrate around the 
great man, also designated or % ^. The kingdom of Tsi 
QJ) is the leading power in this hero-worship. In Yuan Yuan’s 
book son (^) is written in different ways, such as Jfc ■£. 

In one place he is seen with a bow in his hand beside a wild 
ox. In another place he is represented with a flag, a sword, 
or a spear in his hand. Still other places he is seen to earry 
money. In short he is playiug a very important part in inscrip¬ 
tions on old temple bells, incense burners, etc. East is the 
place assigned to him in the diagram. The component parts 
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of the character ^ (east) are two of his attributes : g (sun) and 
zfc (tree). His animal emblem is the dragon (jg.) He is % ^ 
that is the centre in Heaven. His title in the book it jp$ SI H 
is 3ft Hfc M llj % # and h e * s described as supreme ruler over 
heaven, earth, and man, having the power to control fortune 
and calamity. 

Odin is now entirely a parody: he is turned into ridicule. 
According to the Scandinavian mythology he is represented 
as being tall of stature, but now he is typified as a dwarf. 
The character 55 , which is a symbol for Odin and plays 
a most important role among the characters of Yuan Yiian’s- 
book as many other characters are written within it, now 
only signifies ugly, hunch-back. In Dr. A. H. Smith’s book 
“Chinese Proverbs,” pp. 125-127, are found various proverbs 
relating to Wu-ta-lang This is Odin caricatured. 

Regarding Odin, who previously was the superior god, it 
is now sarcastically remarked in connection with the com¬ 
pletion of temples on Mount Tsi: “Did you see auy temple 
to Wu-ta-lang?” Odin has thus come to be regarded as the 
ideal mean man (/J> the Chinese man-of-ill-fame in exact 
contrast to the great man. He is the departed worthy. I am 
convinced that the history and proverbs relating to him all 
have their origin in the Odin worship and its suppression. 
Chfi'-yu (§* according to Sze-ma-chien, is the great man 
during the Tsin Dynasty. He holds the third place in the 
system of Shih Hwang-ti, but it is possibly Yen-ti (jf| 
also called Shen-nung (i^ $£), who later has been ridiculed 
into Chfi'-yu. 

The first Emperor of the Hau Dynasty, Kao-tsu, had 
originally allotted the first place in his system to Ch c i-yu, but 
later on, especially under Emperor Wu-ti (140-86 B.C.) this 
superior place is given to Hwang-ti (^‘ ^). Hwang-ti is the 
faded image of Odin, as Yen-ti is of Thor, the peasant god. 
During the Han Dynasty the animal emblem of Hwang-ti was 
the bear, and that of Yen-ti the ape. Odin had two wolves at 
his feet and carried two ravens on his shoulders. The birds 
and animals before seen on the robes of the Chinese civil and 
military officials are surely originally emblems of deities which 
later became transferred to men. 

The character which is used in speaking of Emperor 
Shun’s sacrifice to Shang«ti is At the present day there are 
three ways of writing this character. In my opinion each 
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form expresses a different conception of the gods. In its most 
common form Qjg) are found the symbols for the chief (J|) gods 
Frey (#;) and Odin (^t); while in the more rarely used form 
(iS) Frey (^.) and Freyia (■£) are represented as the principal 
deities. In the third form (HO, which is used in Sze-ma-chien’s 
book, Frey (^) and the great man (^;) are the head gods. 

In summary, we find three stages in the Scandinavian my¬ 
thology. The giant gods (Aegir and portly Loki) where the 
numeral 9 is predominant; the Aesir gods (Thor and Odin) 
with 8; the Vanir gods (Frey and Freyia) probably with the 
uumeral 7. Whenever a new family of gods comes into power 
it robs the attributes of the preceding gods. It is therefore 
exceedingly difficult to define which god the symbol ap¬ 
pertains to. The same holds good in China too. But as a guid¬ 
ing rule it may be stated that the giant gods’ period of greatness 
is prior to the Hsia Dynasty ; that of the Aesir gods is during 
the Hsia Dynasty, and that of the Vanir gods during the Shang 
Dynasty. In the Chou Dynasty other courses are pursued but 
with the Tsin Dynasty, with 6 as predominant numeral, the 
giant god Aegir, whose principal symbols are mouth (p) and 
water (?X)> occupies the leading position. The great A-faug- 
kung (J 5 pJ 0 erected by the First Emperor, where the 
central hall was of such dimensions that 10,000 persons could 
be assembled within it, reminds one of Valhall, the royal hall 
of the slain. Aegir, who by the Emperor is characterised as 
£ and # iJ»j 7 K and is worshipped on a hill in the 
middle of a lake, becomes later on the jade emperor (3? J|), 
while the two guarding gods (=f jg. Jf|) and (Je£ jjg jg) standing 
in front of his temple, may represent Heimdall and Loki, 
JH. HU has on his left hand an eye. Probably Heimdall who 
is able to look four hundred miles away had the same, as in Scan¬ 
dinavian lands such a sign signifies vigilance. If has a 

serpent in his left baud. But Loki is the father of the serpent. 
The inscription serpent-father (M in old form Jj), often 
met with on the oracle bones, probably refers to Loki, and not 
to the soothsayer, as Mr. LiH-t‘ie-yun (gij 3s& S) interprets. 
Each of the two Chinese gods has in his right hand a kind of 
axe which resembles exactly an axe found in Scandinavia, 
supposed to be a ceremonial axe from the bronze age, cou* 
secrated to the gods ; it is not an ordinary battle-axe. 

A great deal more could be written on this subject and 
more illustrations be brought forward, so it is my hope that 
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others with greater insight and more time to devote to this 
study will contribute towards the solution of this problem, in 
order that we may make some further progress in the knowledge 
of the ancient Chinese religion. 


What the Chinese are Thinking About 
Christianity 

The Problem of Christianity in China 


PAO SHIH JIH 


^-ps HIS is a letter published in La Jeunesse , commenting 
I on Mr. Chen Tuh-sieu’s article on “Christianity and 
the Chinese People” (see Chinese Recorder, July 
1920, page 453). The letter, which was translated by 
Prof. T. C. Chao, has been slightly shortened for the sake of 
economy of space. 


Dear Mr. Chen :— 

We deeply appreciate your article on “Christianity and 
the Chinese People” which was published in La Jeunesse, Vol. 
XII, No. 5. I beg to offer in addition a few of my ideas. 
Severe criticisms of “eating religion” and “believing re¬ 
ligion” (P£ Jl fS Sfc) have been common talk within our 
church during the past one or two years ; there are also some 
newer phrases such as “church officials” and “church 
coolies” Jj)‘ The type of Church 

that these two classes of people have organized we must, of 
course, break down. The result of this breaking down must 
either be the awakening of these folks and their conversion or 
the failure of true Christians to accomplish their purpose. 
Some of our friends have said some very brave things. They 
want to hold up the principles of Christianity and to deal a 
successful blow at the existing bad church. A bishop at the 
Kuling Conference, the year before last, said, among some 
very clear cut and audacious words, the following:—“I hope 
that henceforth Christians will study the Bible in a new 
way. They must be guided by their own intuition and not 
by old theories (or traditions), putting forth in action as 
much as they can learn ; because the world has changed and 
Christianity must make progress accordingly.” The bishop 
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said these words in a very quiet way. It is significant that a 
bishop should say these words, showing his denial of the neces¬ 
sary validity of old dogmas and advising men to criticise the 
Bible anew to find out the true value of the faith. Nietzsche 
attacked Christianity and, creating the German type of ethics, 
also wanted men to evaluate anew the moral life. Although 
the purpose of these two men was entirely different, the one 
desiring to renew Christianity and the other to destroy it, 
yet in their attempts to call forth a new spirit fit for the new 
culture movement they are not unlike each other. Their 
difference, let it be repeated, is in the one's desire to glorify 
the true Christ and the other’s aim of magnifying Germany. 
Among our own people, Mr. Hsii Chi Uung has also summoned 
us with a loud voice to the “revaluation of all values.” 
His attitude toward the Old Testament and the Psalter is one of 
scepticism. His idea is that the Old Testament, including the 
Psalter, is not on the same footing with the New Testament in 
value. As the worship of absolutism and divine right and 
authority of Judaism, together with its exclusive particularism, 
is in direct opposition to Jesus’ principles of equality and of 
love for enemies, it ought to be done away with. 

Mr. Chen, is it not true that in our attempt to reconstruct 
the civilization of China the first step is to transvaluate all the 
values of its old ethics, old philosophy, old way of life, and all 
those things that have so long been considered the “constancy 
and meaning of heaven and earth ”? Just now, there has 
appeared among the Chinese Christians a movement to hasten 
the progress of the Chinese Church. Fortunately there are not 
a few among the pastors and leaders of the Church, both native 
and foreign, that have a broad education and a knowledge of 
the world. And so it may not be difficult to realize our purpose. 
Under the auspices of the China Continuation Committee this 
year a National Convention of the Chinese Church was called, 
in which was started the China for Christ Movement. In the 
last analysis, it is of course a Christian culture movement. 
The National Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion recently held its Twenty-fifth Anniversary National Con¬ 
vention at Tientsin. The aim of this undertaking was, so far 
as I can see, also to promote the Christian Culture Movement 
through the Young Men’s Christiau Associations. Viewing 
these Christian undertakings synthetically, I dare to assert that 
the Christian Culture Movement, while relatively slow, will be 
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a carefully planned, organized, and sufficiently financed move¬ 
ment. There will not be many very able leaders. I hope 
that you will pay close attention to these undertakings, push 
forward their work, and also criticise it severely and justly. 

How good are your words, ‘‘Whatever many people in 
a society believe, must embrace a very important reason. It 
of necessity constitutes an important problem of society. The 
spread of Christianity in China has continued now for four or 
five hundred years .... And because it has been accepted as 
the faith of a large number of our people, it has won a place in 
our spiritual life and must also influence our practical living. 
. . , . Consequently I consider that the problem of Christianity 
is one that Chinese society ought to investigate. It is an im¬ 
portant matter. I hope that our youths will not follow the 
unintelligent old folks, merely closing their eyes and saying 
meaningless things.” How significant these words ! Inasmuch 
as Christianity has become such a real fact and factor in Chinese 
society, Chinese scholars can no longer leave it without careful 
study or merely laugh at it. Aimless attack and shallow 
criticism of Christianity will be idle, foolish, and useless. But 
my letter is already too long and I shall await another oppor¬ 
tunity to converse with you. In fine, as far as I see, your 
essay contains (i) the thought that Christianity is one of the 
important problems of our present society and ought therefore 
to be carefully • studied, not to be blindly set aside; ( 2 ) the 
idea that the character of Jesus must be held up, recognizing 
that faith and love are necessary elements in social life ; and 
( 3 ) an attack directed against those who “eat the religion” 
and those politicians who try to utilize religion to their own 
advantages. I agree with you in all of these three things. 

May the Lord bless you, and open your mind and heart. 
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What Are We To Read? 

F. W. S. O’NEILL 

T r ““"|HE difficulty about books is how to choose. For there are 
two things demanded of a book : (1) that the author 

_J should have the requisite equipment of knowledge or 
feeling, and (2) that he should have the faculty of put¬ 
ting his knowledge or feeling into words. In opening a new 
book, one hopes to find oneself listening to a master. But, for 
many of us, the masterpieces of genius, such as “The Merchant 
of Venice ” and “Paradise Lost,” have no particular attraction. 
What then ? Never mind. A child is allowed to eat what he 
likes, before he is persuaded to absorb what older people con¬ 
sider good for him. The taste for reading is acquired in the 
same way. Follow your owu beut, receiving all advice with 
polite scepticism. But now and again, give yourself the task 
of reading a classic in poetry or prose. Few of us ate born 
with the gift of good taste. Most of us are able to acquire 
some measure of that priceless source of joy. 

Before mentioning half-a-dozen books, more properly the 
subject of this article, reference may be made to one of the 
best missionary books ever written. For a friend in the home¬ 
lands who has judgment in literature, nothing better could be 
recommended than “China in Legend and Story,” by Camp¬ 
bell Brown (Oliphant, 1907). 

In the Home University Library series (Williams & 
Norgate or H. Holt & Co.), there are five sections. Let us 
choose one volume from each section. “The History of Eng¬ 
land,” by Professor Pollard of London University, is a delight¬ 
ful political sketch from the liberal standpoint. Take this 
quotation from the last chapter, on “English Democracy”: 
“ So long as the state was weak, it was cruel ; and the hideous 
treason-laws of Tudor times were due to fear. The weak 
cannot afford to be tolerant any more than the poor can afford 
to be generous. Cecil thought that the state could not afford 
to tolerate two forms of religion ; to-day it tolerates hundreds, 
and it laughs at treason because it is strong. We are humani¬ 
tarian, not because we are so much better than our ancestors, 
but because we can afford the luxury of dissent and conscien¬ 
tious objections so much better than they could.” 

“Psychical Research,” by Professor Barrett of the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland, is the first book one should read 
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on that pressing modern topic of spiritualism. Written from 
the inside, by one of the foremost investigators of supernormal 
phenomena, it is not only reliable, but also extremely interest¬ 
ing. Most of the book is more concrete than the following 
extract from the first chapter, on “Science and Supersti¬ 
tion”:— “The fact is our reason leads us to be instinctively 
hostile to the reception of any evidence which cannot be readily 
fitted into the structure of existing knowledge. We are all apt 
to overlook the difference between evidence which involves 
only a wide extension of our knowledge, and evidence which 
involves a flat contradiction of well-established laws, such as 
the law of the conservation of energy. If telepathy, clair¬ 
voyance, or even the existence of discarnate personalities be 
experimentally established, a vast extension—but surely no 
contradiction—of our present knowledge would be involved. 
Moreover, an entirely new discovery, such, for example, as the 
properties of radium, could never be accepted if, adopting 
Hume’s argument against miracles, we refused to credit it on 
account of our previous experience having been uniformly 
opposed to it.” 

In the realm of politics, the chief concern to-day is about 
“Socialism.” In the H, U. L. series, the exposition of this 
burning subject is by a man who may before many years be 
Prime Minister of Britain, though Leicester rejected him at the 
last election by a huge majority. No more competent exponent 
of Socialism could be found than the pre-war leader of the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons, J. Ramsay Macdonald. 
Here is a sample of the writer’s quality: “Nature produces 
everything she can and kills everything she can ; man produces 
what he wants and kills what he does not want. Nature’s 
selection is mechanical, man’s selection is rational ; nature’s 
selection is accidental, man’s selection is purposeful. The 
partridge is dressed in khaki because nature killed its kith and 
kin dressed otherwise ; man dresses himself in khaki that he 
may not be killed at all. Human progress is not the result of 
the natural law of the survival of the fittest, but of the human 
art of the making of the fittest. Nature surrounds her children 
with death, man surrounds his with life. Man, through his 
intelligence, co-operates with nature and with his fellows in 
order that he may live.” 

The late Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
England, is a very learned lady, Dr. Jane Harrison. And 
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the title of her book, “Ancient Art and Ritual,” sounds 
forbidding. But the work is a thing of charm, composed by 
one who can see, and tell you what she sees. “If there is to 
be any true living art, it must arise, not from the contempla¬ 
tion of Greek statues, not from the revival of folk-songs, not 
even from the re-enacting of Greek plays, but from a keen 
emotion felt towards things and people living to-day,^in modern 
conditions, including, among other and deeper forms of life, 
the haste and hurry of the modern street, the whirr of motor 
cars and aeroplanes.”. 

"The religious perception of to-day flows/’ Tolstoi says, " in 
the Christian channel towards the union of man in a common 
brotherhood. It is the business of the modern artist to feel and 
transmit emotion towards this unity of man.” 

The war has given prominence to the study of eschatology. 
A widespread change is coming over men’s minds in regard to 
the future life. It is important, therefore, to know where to 
turn for competent instruction on “the last things.” Regard¬ 
ing the Bible doctrine of eschatology, the best authority is Dr. 
R. H. Charles, Canon of Westminster. In the H. U. L. series, 
his introduction to the whole subject is called, “ Between the 
Old and New Testaments.” The following extracts are from 
the chapter, “Man’s Forgiveness of his Neighbour—A Study 
in Religious Development.” “Let us now contrast in a few 
words the teaching of the Old and New Testaments, and herein 
accept only that which is highest in the former. First, 
whereas the Old Testament in a few passages denounces the 
cherishing or manifestation of personal resentment against 
a fellow countryman, the New Testament requires universally 
the annihilation of the passion itself as regards fellow country¬ 
men and strangers. Again, while in two or more passages the 
Old Testament inculcates that a mau should do positive kind¬ 
ness to a hostile fellow countryman tvhen in distress , the New 
Testament everywhere explicitly and implicitly requires him 
to render such services, whether the wrongdoer be Christian or 
non-Christian, prosperous or the reverse. 

“ We have now before us the startling contrast which the 
teachings on forgiveness in the Old and New Testaments 
present. How are we to explain it ? .... A study of the 
literature that comes between the Old and New Testaments 
shows that there was a steady development in every department 
of religious thought in the centuries immediately preceding the 
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Christian era.On the doctrine of forgiveness new light 

has come through a critical study of the Testaments of the 
XII Patriarchs.” 

The books described above are all small. Smaller than 
any of the others, and more recent, is “The Ultimate Belief,” 
by A. Clutton-Brock, published in 1916 by Constable, London, 
at 2/6. Would that this essay were in the hands of every 
teacher! How marvellously lucid is the style and how 
intensely vital is the theme, will be evident from a few 
quotations. 

“The more religious we are, the more we see the need of 
philosophy, and the need of teaching it to the young from the 
very first. We cannot be good, we cannot teach others how to 
be good, unless we have clear ideas about the nature of good¬ 
ness and the reasons why men should be good.” “If the 
great evil in Germany is the conscious worship of Germany, 
the great evil in England is the unconscious worship of money, 
and against that our boys and girls have no philosophical 
protection whatever. They have, it may be said, a religious 
protection; but religion itself is at the mercy of a false 
philosophy.” 

“The philosophy of the spirit tells us that the spirit 
desires three things and desires these for their own sake and 
not for any further aim beyond them. It desires to do what is 
right for the sake of doing what is right; to know the truth 
for the sake of knowing the truth ; and it has a third desire 
which is not so easily stated, but which I will now call the 
desire for beauty. . . . These three desires, and these alone, 
are the desires of the spirit; and they differ from all our other 
desires in that they are to be pursued for their own sake, and 
can, indeed, only be pursued for their own sake. If they are 
pursued for some ulterior end, they change their nature. If, 
for instance, I aim at goodness, so that I may profit by It, it is 
no longer goodness that I aim at, but profit. ... So the spirit 
has three activities, aud three aloue, as it has three desires; 
namely, the moral, the intellectual, and the aesthetic activities. 
And man lives so that he may exercise these three activities of 

the spirit, and for no other reason.In every human 

being there is the desire for the exercise of all three faculties. 
Education should make him fully conscious of that desire and 
should encourage him to value it, as a desire of the spirit, 
above all the desires of the flesh.” 
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“The moralist, if he does not recognize the other two 
spiritual activities, inevitably comes to think of morals them¬ 
selves as a means to comfort either in this world or the next, 
because he does not know what to do with his morals ; the 
mere aesthete inevitably becomes a hedonist; the mere intel¬ 
lectuals a sophist or a pedant Each is a failure of edu¬ 
cation.” 

“Knowledge is always a means to an end, and that end 
the truth ; so that, without the desire for the truth, it is like 
the technique of an art used for some purpose not artistic, such 
as money-making—and the result, in both cases, is nonsense. 

. . . . A boy who is taught knowledge without knowing the 
final reason why he should learn it, comes to hate it. He sees 
no connection between the labour of learning it and that desire 
of the spirit for the truth which is certainly in him.” 

“ Unless we exercise our aesthetic activity, the universe 
is not glorious to us. Science is a discovery of arid facts, and 
duty obedience to a set of rules. When Christ told His 
disciples to consider the lilies of the field, He assumed that 
they had seen their beauty, that they had exercised their 
aesthetic activity upon them. If they had not done so, His 
statement that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these, would have been meaningless. Solomon’s array 
must have been finer than theirs, because more costly, to 
anyone who did not ste the greater beauty of the lilies, and 
who was not aware that this beauty was to be valued absolutely 
and not because of its significance in terms of something else. 

Love beauty for its own sake, and you will love it better 
than luxury, which you only value because it gives you 
comfort or heightens your importance. And this saying of 
Christ’s is an assertion of the absolute value of beauty and the 
merely relative value of luxury.” 

“ If you teach a child to pursue his spiritual activities, 
you must teach him to pursue his own spiritual activities, not 
yours ; to seek for what he sees as goodness, truth, and beauty, 
not for what you see. But you can do this only if you have 
faith in the spirit that is in everyone.” 

“Education ought to teach us how to be in love always 
and what to be in love with. The great things of history have 
been done by the great lovers, by the saints and men of science 
and artists; and the problem of civilization is to give every 
man a chance of being a saint, a man of science, or an artist. 
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But this problem cannot be attempted, much less solved, unless 
men desire to be saints, men of science, and artists.” 

“Once understand the philosophy of the spirit, and you 
will see that we are all concerned with each other’s spiritual 
activities.” 

Postscript . While these lines were being written, a letter 
arrived, sent on by the publishers, from an unknown corres¬ 
pondent in Belfast, Ireland. The opening paragraph of the 
letter is a pathetic commentary on what goes before. “I have 
heard,” says my correspondent, “about your book, ‘The Call 
of the East,’ which relates to China, and the effect upon the 
people of Christian missions. I would buy the book, but that 
in present circumstances is not an available alternative. I am 
no longer young, being now in my seventy-first year, but I 
still do such work, as a clerk in a commercial office here, as 
I am able to do. The remuneration is not large, and from it 
no margin is over, from which I could occasionally buy a book. 

“I lake leave to ask if you would choose to lend me a 
copy of your book for a little while to enable me to read it.” 


Christian Renaissance in China 

Statement of Aims of the Peking Apologetic Groups 

Translated by T. C. CHAO 


that Christianity is the greatest need in connection with 
the regeneration of Chinese society and that the spreading of 
Christianity is our greatest obligation ; but we also clearly see 
that in the spreading of Christianity at the present time, we 
must make use of modern conceptions of science and philos¬ 
ophy in order to clear up the religious misuuderstandiugs and 
doubts of the present generation, and with a view to proving 
the truth of the claims of Christ. At first, a few individuals 
had these ideas; but these few made their ideas known to 
others and out of a common interest and sympathy therewith 
a definite group was gradually formed. This group must, of 
course, maintain its proper mission and its right relation to the 


W 


E who are Christians residing in Peking have experienced 
an awakening of our conscience, as the result of changes 
in our environment. Not only do we fully understand 
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outside world. As this organization must be designated, it 
took upon itself the name “The Apologetic Group.” (In 
Chinese, it may be translated “the group of truth witnesses” 
® M HI-) As the name indicates, this group is not a secret 
society. We do, therefore, hereby declare the purpose and 
general policies of this “group” to all the Christians in China 
and to all who, we hope, will become Christians in the future. 

In the first place we want to make known the cause of the 
formation of this group, which cause lias already been intimated 
in what has been said above. This can be seen in its four 
leading ideas. (1) We all know that Christianity is growing 
in importance in China, Even those who used to antagonize 
religious movements now recoguize the value of studying 
Christianity. We Christians, therefore, must all the more stir 
up our spirit and put thought and energy into the study of our 
religion so that we may make a contribution to national welfare. 
(2) The world is making rapid progress. Not only is this 
twentieth century different from the first century in character, 
but it is also quite unlike even the nineteenth century in 
numerous respects. And since Christianity is a world-saving 
religion, it must of necessity adapt itself to the present new 
situation, thus showing forth its saving power. Consequently 
we who are living in this age ought to adapt ourselves to our 
environment so as to interpret in modern terms the truths of 
our religion. (3) Every country has its particular customs and. 
habits and the thought, language, and literature of its people 
have close relation to these customs and habits. The customs 
and habits of China are neither those of Judea two thousand 
years ago nor those of Europe and America of to-day. The 
development and the spread of Christianity can uot be the same 
in all countries and under all circumstances. Consequently 
the people of China must have a special explanation of the 
Christian religion. (4) As the principles of Christianity are 
all inclusive aud eternal, the sciences that came into being 
since the coming of Christ should not be in conflict with our 
articles of faith. But men who lived in the early days when 
many departments of learning had not yet been discovered, 
could not but entertain uncritical and incomplete conceptions 
and interpretations. But we are differently situated. Having 
at our disposal all kinds of knowledge, we ought to use them 
to interpret Christianity and thereby prove its fullness and 
richness. 
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In the second place, we want to make known the task 
which we propose. We hope to work along five lines, (i) To 
hold conferences of both Christian and non-Christian leaders 
for open discussions of such subjects as the future of Chris¬ 
tianity and its relation to our social problems, so that on the 
one hand we may know the criticisms of Christianity that our 
thinking people are making, and on the other carefully study 
these criticisms to find out what the real needs of the Church 
are as well as to discover how we may apply Christianity to 
present social needs. (2) To select the most important doctrines 
of Christianity and social problems and request those who 
understand our faith thoroughly to prepare lectures thereon, so 
that through the use of such Christians may understand this 
method of evangelization and non-Christians may recognize 
the truth of Christianity. (3) To study the needs of society 
and prepare Bible study courses that will show how the teach¬ 
ings of the Bible are related to them and so prove that our faith 
is practical in nature. (4) To point out clearly those inter¬ 
pretations of the Bible, Church policies, forms, and creeds 
which are not adapted to the mind of modern Chinese Chris¬ 
tians and to ask the leaders and members of all the denomina¬ 
tions to think carefully ou them and study them together, 
hoping that thereby satisfactory solutions to the many different 
questions involved may gradually be found. (5) To issue a 
monthly magazine, known as “Life” in which articles along 
the lines outlined above will be published. 

In the third place, as the existence of our group may 
give rise to much curiosity on the part of different Christian 
denominations, we want to make known clearly, truthfully, 
and emphatically the purpose to which all members adhere. 
(1) We have organized this Apologetic Group in accordance 
with the dictates of our conscience, having no idea of selfish 
pride lurking in us. To quote St. Paul, “We are not as the 
many corrupting the word of God ; but as of sincerity, but as 
of God, in the sight of God speak we in Christ.” (II Cor. 
2:17.) (2) Though this Apologetic Group is a free association of 
Christians of different denominations, yet the individuals com¬ 
posing it are loyal to the Church of Christ It is our hope 
that our call to the different denominations scattered in China 
will help them gradually to break through the limits set by 
tradition and sectarianism and to unite themselves into one 
Church in China as well as in the world. We do not want to 
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establish a new Church, nor do we desire that on account of 
our work there should be dissensions between the denomina¬ 
tions. (3) We are convinced that the spread of Christianity 
does not entirely depend on education and knowledge; it does, 
however, depend largely on good character. Therefore, we 
who are of the Apologetic Group must set a high standard of 
character giving no opportunity to outsiders for unfavourable 
criticisms, so that the faith we hold dear may not be proclaimed 
in vain. (4) We recognize that the knowledge and experience 
of such a small group are limited, and so we will be very glad 
to know the opinions of our fellow believers. We gladly 
welcome to our group Christians of different denominations at 
different places who approve our purpose and aim and desire to 
join us. We will humbly listen to the opinions of those who 
do not approve of our purpose and work, because truth belongs 
to no one party but to all men and whatever is within the pale 
of truth ought not to be hedged in with barriers or confused 
by dogmatic and unreasonable assertions. 

In conclusion, we want to make known that henceforth 
the responsibility for any work carried out or literature pub¬ 
lished in the name of the Apologetic Group, will be borne by 
all the members of the group together. 


Introducing the Phonetic 

R. E. BROWN 

m HE success of the first attempt to introduce the phonetic 
at the Wuliu hospital community was not a subject for 
front page headlines. The class was made up largely 
of student nurses who knew character. They were not 
enthusiastic and said, “It is of no value to us who know char¬ 
acter. M As for teaching illiterates they did not believe they 
could learn it. Arriving in the community about the time the 
class was ended we were disappointed to get this report. The 
diagnosis of the situation indicated that a successful demonstra¬ 
tion on illiterates was needed. After waiting a few weeks 
until an opportune time, a few women who expressed a desire 
to study were quietly made into a class. They were largely 
illiterate. Our Bible-womau was included as she wanted to 
teach patients. 
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We were not able to meet every night because of occasional 
interference by medical work, prayer meeting, etc. However, 
after about three weeks we were reading right along in the 
primer. About this time our Chinese pastor came and sug¬ 
gested that it would be a good thing to have a special prayer 
meeting service that week with some talks on the phonetic. 
As he had had some honest doubts about the value of the 
phonetic this was quite pleasing. The pupils had evidently 
been demonstrating. He insisted that we preside and it was 
agreed to on condition that he arrange the program. He had 
no trouble getting the nurses and the Chinese doctor to make 
addresses on such subjects as the value of the phonetic to the 
individual, to the nation ; the problem of illiteracy, etc. 

Two pupils from the class read; one from the sermon on 
the mount and the other the parable of the good Samaritan. 
One of them, a middle-aged lady, surprised us by adding a 
testimony of praise and thanksgiving for this new blessing that 
had come into her life. She said she knew a few characters 
but not enough to read and she had never expected to have the 
privilege of reading the scriptures in public. 

Another surprise to the meeting came when members from 
a workmen’s class were called upon to read. This class had 
begun only five days before but was able to read from the first 
three pages of the primer. The pastor was not on the program 
but was asked to say a few words at the end of the meeting. 
He told how be had changed his mind regarding the value of 
the phonetic. He compared illiteracy in China and America 
and hoped that by the aid of this new system China might 
become a literate nation. 

As this seemed the psychological moment charts were 
distributed to be hung in the wards, nurses’ and workmen’s 
quarters. The next day about noon on going into one of the 
wards an up patient was found standing near the chart with a 
primer he had borrowed. He was slowly reading on the first 
page. The nurses and others who knew character had told 
him the sounds of the “letters” in the first lesson and he was 
happy on his way to literacy. 

With only a little more than a year at the language the 
teaching of the class had been undertaken with considerable 
fear and trembling. But the results have been so encouraging 
and the change in the community sentiment so rapid we have 
become certain that the Church to-day has a new and powerful 
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weapon in its hand which may be used against the sin which 
is so evidently and strongly intrenched in illiteracy. 

Our aim for the hospital is to teach every suitable patient. 
It will not be long before every workman and member of the 
staff will know it. Then it will be possible for them to help 
the patients as they study. 

An interesting sequel to this story has just come to hand. 
A son of one of the women in the class came to visit his mother 
shortly after the class was started. He was a student in an 
inland middle school to which the phonetic epidemic had not 
penetrated. It had only been “heard of.” He was invited 
to join the class. He at once caught the idea and the next 
day learned the alphabet and was ready for practice in reading. 
On going home he asked where he might get literature. He 
was given a book or two and one of the lists from the Distribu¬ 
tion Fund. A letter has since come from him iu phonetic 
describing his trip home and telling that he is planning to 
teach it to boys in a night school. 

The workmen’s class mentioned above, after being helped 
to the fifth lesson, was unable to meet for a couple of weeks. 
On going into their quarters one evening they were found iu 
session. They were sitting around an empty goods box which 
served for a lamp stand. They were reading from the sixteenth 
lesson and had completed the alphabet. When they were told 
of some other books that were available they followed us home 
and the stock of some titles is exhausted. 


Church Union in Kwangtung 

II. DAVIES 

1 1 t1 T * ias a name k ut no reality ” ^ i f) is so com- 

I monly affirmed of institutions established in China by 
both Church and State that one hesitates to record 
the formation of any new thing until it has proved 
its reality by bearing fruit worthy of its name. This perhaps 
is why the union of several of the leading churches in Kwang¬ 
tung, which was consummated last July, has hitherto been so 
meagrely chronicled in the Recorder. Yet there was really 
no need for hesitancy in this case, for the reality was there 
before the name, as was evidenced by the very natural way in 
which the union was consummated. 
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THE GAEL TO UNION—FROM WITHOUT. 

In placing on record this most important and far-reaching 
event of last year, it would be as well to trace the steps leading 
Up to it. In 1918 a Conference Committee on Church Union 
was appointed by the Provisional General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Churches in China, the Churches of the Condon 
Missionary Society and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. This Committee met in Nanking in 
January 1919, and agreed on the following doctrinal basis of 
union :— 

“Our bond of union consists : (1) In our faith in Jesus 
Christ as our Redeemer and Lord, on Whom the Christian 
Church is founded, and an earnest desire for the establishment 
of His Kingdom throughout the whole world ; (2) in our 
acceptance of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments as the divinely inspired Word of God and the supreme 
authority in matters of faith and duty ; and {3) in our acknowl¬ 
edgment of the Apostles’ Creed as expressing the fundamental 
doctrines of our common evangelical faith, which faith lias 
been the heritage and strength of the Christian Church through 
all its history. 

“The Church which will be established by this Union, 
being autonomous, will have the prerogative of formulating its 
own doctrinal statements ; but these will, we believe, in the 
providence of God and under the teachings of His Spirit, be in 
essential harmony with the beliefs of the Christian Church 
in other lands. Until such a declaration of beliefs has been 
formulated, each of the different sections of the Church will 
continue to adhere to its own doctrinal statements.” 

It was further agreed that the object of the Union should 
be “to bind the churches together into one body with a view 
to developing a self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propa¬ 
gating Chinese Church, which shall present a united living 
testimony to Christ and worthily represent to the world the 
Christian ideal.” 

The form of government adopted was substantially a 
blend of Presbyterianism and Congregationalism, it being 
proposed that the united Church should administer its affairs 
through the Local Church (Parish or Session), the District 
Association (Presbytery), the Divisional Council (Synod), and 
the General Assembly. 
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The above basis and plan of union was sent down to the 
governing bodies of the churches concerned to express their 
approval or otherwise, and it was decided that if reports seemed 
to warrant it a meeting to organize the General Assembly 
should be called in the year 1921. It was further approved 
that steps be taken forthwith to consummate local union 
between those churches which were prepared to unite. Such 
was the call to union that came to Kwangtung from outside. 

THE CALL TO UNION—FROM WITHIN. 

But there was a call from within that was far louder than 
that from without, and it was the call of many voices. 

1. The first voice came from the spirit of unity created 
by the work of the Provincial Council formed in 1913. This 
Council, consisting of representatives of all the churches and 
missions of the province, has been a uniting point for Chris¬ 
tian effort, and so has brought together the Christians of the 
various denominatians in such a way as to foster that spirit of 
mutual love and confidence which is the foundation of all true 
union. From this spirit there came the call “Unite.” 

2. For many years there has been a steadily increasing 
demonstration through reciprocity and co-operation of the 
spirit of unity existing among the missionaries under whose 
fostering care these churches have grown up. The possibilities 
of union effort thus became so self-evident that a call for more 
complete union was the natural result. 

3. Western Kwangtung has a natural centre in the great 
city of Canton, where are situated the headquarters of most of 
the missions working in the province. This has made it com¬ 
paratively easy for leaders to discuss in conference from time 
to time problems that are of common interest. Moreover, it 
has made possible that social intercourse and spiritual fellow¬ 
ship through which differences of opinion are lost to sight in 
the presence of those human and divine bonds that link 
Christians up into one great brotherhood. 

4. Added to these was a call arising from a firm convic¬ 
tion in the minds of many that there is 110 reason why all 
Christians should not unite in one body. The divergencies 
of opinion and unseemly wranglings that have left their mark 
iu the divisions that exist among the churches of the West 
have no significance in the eyes of the Chinese, and it seems 
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both unreasonable and wrong that the unhappy and weakening 
divisions of the West should be perpetuated in China. 

So, when the call came from Nanking “ Unite/’ the 
response from Kwangtung was both hearty and prompt. 

THE CONSUMMATION OF UNION. 

In accordance with the remit from Nanking, in April 1919 
the Presbyterian Synod of Western Kwangtung and the govern¬ 
ing bodies of the churches connected with the London Mission 
and the American Board, after having themselves agreed on 
uuion, sent delegates to meet and confer together in Canton. 
There was perfect unanimity 011 the basis and plan of union, a 
provisional Divisional Council (Synod) was set up, and a 
committee was appointed to arrange for the consummation of 
the union. The proceedings throughout were marked with a 
heartiness and unity of spirit that augured well for the future. 
Not only was there no dissentient voice heard, but representatives 
from two other churches, the United Brethren and the Swedish 
American, also asked if their churches might be admitted into 
the Union. The applause that greeted them made further 
reply unnecessary. In the evening the delegates brought a 
memorable day to a conclusion by meeting together in Holy 
Communion as a pledge of their oneness in Him Whom all 
owned as Saviour and Lord. 

In June, six provisional District Associations were organ¬ 
ized, comprising representatives of the three churches already 
mentioned and the church connected with the United Brethren 
Mission, These District Associations met and appointed dele¬ 
gates to the Divisional Council, and on July 16th and 17th this 
Council met and consummated the union of the four churches. 
The church connected with the Swedish American Mission 
was also welcomed into the Union. 

The position therefore in Western Kwangtung now is that 
the Chinese churches which during the past few decades have 
been gradually growing up under the wing of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, the 
New Zealand Presbyterian Mission, the London Mission, the 
American Board Mission, the United Brethren Mission, and 
the Swedish American Mission have now united in one body. 
The highest court in this union in the meantime is the Divi¬ 
sional Council, composed of representatives of seven District 
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Associations, which in their turn are made up of delegates from 
the Local Churches (Sessions) of all the above denominations. 

Owing to separation by natural geographical boundaries 
and linguistic differences, the churches founded by the English 
Presbyterian Mission in the Swatow district have been left to 
make arrangements for local union in accordance with dialectic, 
geographical, and other natural affinities. For the same 
reasons the Presbyterian Church in Hainan has been left to 
develop its own local organization. 

We now look forward to the year 1921, when with the 
churches in other provinces that are like-minded, we shall 
unite in a grand General Assembly and constitute one united 
church. The name for the united church favoured by those 
participating in this part of Kwangtuug is “The Chinese 
Christian Church ” (+*£***>, and they have adopted 
this name provisionally until one has been definitely fixed by 
the General Assembly of the uniting churches. 

The membership of the uniting churches in Kwangtuug 
totals 19,363, being made upas follows Presbyterian, 13,008 5 
London Mission, 2,014; American Board, 3,219; United 
Brethren, 587 ; Swedish American, 535. The union thus com¬ 
prises nearly one-third of the total church-membership in the 
province. 

It is obvious that a great many details remain to be worked 
out before the organization of the new church is complete, 
so with this end in view an organizing secretary has been 
appointed in the person of the Rev. Y. T. Li. 

THE FRUITS OF UNION. 

As very few ot the churches within the union are self- 
supporting, it is quite evident that without the hearty co-opera¬ 
tion of the missions concerned such a union would be robbed 
of many of its best fruits. Fortunately this spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion is everywhere manifest, with the result that many of the 
anomalies that existed hitherto in respect to overlapping are 
now disappearing. In towns where hitherto there were two or 
three weak struggling churches one of which said, “ I am 
of the United Brethren,” another “I am of the Presbyterians,” 
and another “I am of the London Mission,” there is now one 
strong church which says, “I am of the Christian Church.” 

Moreover, whole districts hitherto worked by one mission, 
but which could be supervised by another mission with 
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greater economy of time and labour, are being handed over to 
the control of that body. Without the union of the churches 
on the one hand and the co-operation of the missions on the 
other, such desirable reforms could not be accomplished. 

There still remain several leading denominations outside 
the new united church. Differences in church government 
and church practice are holding them back. While this is to 
be regretted, it is a matter for deep thanksgiving that a spirit 
of Christian brotherhood prevails between their leaders and 
those of the uuited church, so that while the day of province¬ 
wide union has not yet arrived, there is ground for a reasonable 
faith that the day will yet come when all who own Christ as 
King will unite together in one body to do Him homage and 
to fight under His banner for the conquest of the province. 


Notes and Queries 

How can we prevent that those, under our influence 
become “rice Christians”? 

1. By teaching the people in the Word of God and leading 
them to feed upon His Word. “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God.” 

2. By teaching the people the true nature of the Church 
according to the Bible. It is not a society for mutual earthly 
protection and benefit, but a company of “called-out ones,” 
not of this world, but despised and often persecuted by the 
world. (John 15 : 18, 19.) 

3. By teaching them the spiritual doctrine of the grace 
of giving to the Lord ;—that it is a joy to give and even make 
sacrifice for Him, who gave all for us; that even before the 
Law, it was the Divine piinciple that one-teuth belongs to God. 
(Mai. 3 : 8-19.) 

4. By teaching the people that the Chinese Church is 
theirs, not a foreign institution. That it therefore ought to be 
supported by the Chinese and not by foreign money. That 
au indigenous, self-supporting church is dignifying and self- 
respecting, and that true progress can only be made as the 
Church of Christ in China assumes a self-supporting basis. 
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5. By teaching the Chinese self-administration and grant¬ 
ing them opportunity to carry it out in their church work. 
To the exact proportion in which they are self-supporting, the 
Church ought to be self-administrating. 

Christians born and brought up in an atmosphere of the 
above scriptural principles, will not be in danger of being 
4 ‘rice Christians.” 

R. A. Jaffrey. 


Why are the Chinese churches not self-supported 
like the early Apostolic churches? 

In Apostolic times the missionaries outside Palestine were 
in the position of travelling laymen, each with his hand¬ 
icraft. They were Spirit-filled and prayer-saturated preachers 
who worked in the open air, or rather social evangelists— 
chatting about the Gospel in existing synagogues or dwellings. 
Their work involved no new buildings, either as chapels and 
preaching-halls, schools, hospitals and dispensaries. The 
churches they founded were home-circle household gatherings. 

In China, mission work at least requires hired premises, 
and a whole-time non-trading Chinese preacher and school¬ 
master ; while a full equipment involves the purchase of laud, 
the erection of a well-built hall for worship and evangelistic 
preaching, a well-furnished school, and perhaps hospital and 
dispensary. 

Now (1) the Chinese as a whole still firmly believe that 
our mission work is supported by our foreign governments 
(“else how does the money come?” as I have often been asked 
quite recently). Thus, its expenditure is no concern of the 
Chinese. (2) When this idea is so far corrected in the miuds 
of inquirers that they entertain the conception of a “Foreign 
Benevolent Institution,” they remember that Chinese Benev¬ 
olent Institutions are wont to provide free schools and burial 
grounds, and administer relief to the poor in winter. They 
thus argue that we should do likewise. (3) When the members 
themselves are still further enlightened, there remains the fact 
that those members mostly live from baud to mouth, on $1 to 
$3 per month. And until the Church has grown considerably 
above a hundred, their actual spare money, if they gave the 
whole, would still be but adequate for several months’ salary 
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for the Chinese preacher, and perhaps lighting and cleaning of 
the premises hired or erected. Thus it falls, as a rule, far 
short of self-support. 

W. Arthur Cornaby. 


Why so little success relatively among upper classes? 

1. It seems to be in the nature of things, and a part of 
the divine plan. In our Lord’s day it was the common people 
that heard Him gladly, and the upper classes that scoffed and 
rejected. When He chose the twelve to be associated with Him, 
and to carry on His work after His return to heaven, He did not 
take them from the upper classes. Paul, who might perhaps 
be regarded as himself an exception to the rule, has left on 
record his own experience, so far at least as the Corinthian 
Church was concerned, that not many noble were called, and 
he further goes on to say that God has chosen the foolish and 
the weak and the base things of the world. 

2. But while recognizing the fact just stated, w r e know 
that the gospel can and does take hold of those in high station, 
and China can furnish striking illustrations of this. One of 
our teachers, a man of long experience, says that in order to 
get a hearing with the upper classes, a man must have a 
standing, largely a social standing, that commands their respect. 
And, from the very nature of the case, we have not in the past 
had any considerable number of such men. But our schools 
are now turning out men who will be able to meet the highest 
on equal terms, and we may confidently expect that God will 
use them to reach some of the highest as well as those of 
humble station, who must always form the bulk of our church 
membership. 

W. Ashmore. 


Why so few literary lights among the Chinese 

Christians? 

1. In the church of former days there was uo special call 
for men of learning, consequently the Church was indifferent 
upon this subject and thus such men were not forthcoming 
when the need arose. 

2 . The government of the Church being largely in the 
hands of foreigners who were unacquainted with Chinese learn- 
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iug, they were unable to distinguish between men of ability 
and others and thus as men without ability filled the vacant 
places men of ability were unwilling to come forward. 

3. As the management of mission schools was also largely 
in the hands of foreigners they naturally emphasized the study 
of English and neglected the study of Chinese. Thus not only 
was there no chance of producing men of ability but even the 
idea of producing such was lost sight of. 

4. In regard to already existing scholarship the Christian 
Church adopted an attitude of suspicion and doubt. Thus, apart 
from men who were bound to accept such work as a means 
of living, or forced by some other circumstances, none would 
accept positions in connection with the Church. 

5. Real scholarship being rare in China, because of the 
difficulties in connection with study being great, the ordinary 
man simply made a general knowledge of learning his aim. If 
one by chance should excel in his studies he at once rose into 
high position. How could the Christian Church hope to get 
hold of such men ? 

6. May we ask how the Christian Church cau possibly by 
special treatment overcome the offers made by the outside 
world aud attract these specially gifted men ? Unless this class 
meets with such special treatment it is hopeless to expect them 
to submit to the conditions at present existing. 

Fan Tze Mei. 


Our Book Table 


Foreign Rights and Interests in China. Wkstel W. Willoughby. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore , Maryland. G. $7.50. For sale 
by Ed. Evans & Sons, Ltd., Shanghai. Me.r. $12.50. 

This book of nearly 600 pages, by one who has personal 
knowledge of China, is an attempt to define the present status of 
foreigners in China. In the main as found in official documents 
and in lesser measure iu practice, the “rights and interests” 
of diplomats, merchants, and missionaries, in connection with 
residence, trade, navigation, postal facilities, concessions, extra¬ 
territoriality and religion, etc., are dealt with. Japan looms large in 
the book and her camouflaged plans to secure “paramount control” 
in China are frankly dealt with, together with the way she has 
gone the Powers one better iu the “rights” claimed from the 
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treaties. The claims—implied or expressed—of foreigners and 
foreign states, together with the obligations in which China is 
involved are seen to be complex and incompletely known ; 
foreigners, however, know better what they want than the Chinese 
know the obligations China has incurred. In our thinking these 
“rights and interests'’ would better be called “acquirements," 
There seems to be a touch of unconscious irony in the fact that 
after (in Chapter IX) asserting that so far as official pledges on 
the part of the Powers are concerned, China's sovereignty and 
territorial integrity stands on a fairly strong basis, Chapter X takes 
up the question of “Spheres of Interest," a point which seems to 
make a rather pronounced dent in the idea of “territorial integrity.” 
A clear distinction, moreover, is made between “territorial" and 
“administrative" integrity, the latter apparently not being assured. 
Extraterritorial “rights" are said to owe their legal existence to 
concessions on the part of China, and it would appear that in many 
cases a privilege of residence has hardened into a “right" to hold 
property ; out of situations of sufferance on the part of the Chinese 
have sprung vested rights which the Powers expect the Chinese 
government to protect, and themselves aim to protect if China fails. 
The book deals with the legal rather than ethical aspects of these 
“rights," which are based upon desire rather tbau duty, but 
•sooner or later the ethical basis also will have to be considered, and 
in our thinking the sooner the better. Naturally this book is of 
more interest to diplomats and jurists than to others. It will, 
however, help any who sincerely desires or needs to understand 
better the preseut tangle of relations in which China is enmeshed 
through the enforced penetration of Die West. The pressure of 
•economic expansion has forced Chiua to grant privileges ; the same 
pressure is preventing her getting them back, even if she wants 
them, on the plea that she is not ready for them. The author is not 
encouraging as to China’s ability to reform her judiciary system 
in accordance with Western standards—a fact which will defer the 
day when extraterritoriality null end. The author has tried to be 
fair and has quoted Chinese as well as foreign authorities. China 
cannot withdraw into herself and perhaps bygones will have to be 
bygones. Such studies as this will help forward the day when an 
understanding more satisfactory to all concerned will be achieved. 


The New Map op Asia (1900-1919). Herbert Adams Gibbons, Author 
of"- The New- Map of Europe,' 1 “The New Map of Africa,” etc., 
Nezu York , The Century Company. Second Printing. Pp. 571. $2.00 
gold net. 

The author of this book was for three years (1910-1913) 
Professor of History and Political Economy in Robert College, 
Constantinople, has been prominent as lecturer, traveller, news¬ 
paper correspondent of the N. Y Herald, etc., in Europe, and was 
present at the Peace Conference. This work seeks to show in 
detail how the treatment of the various nations and racial groups 
of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa by the “Great Powers" in the 
past and likewise at the present time, has made a permanent world 
peace an impossibility. “ No commentary is needed to drive home 
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to the reader the heartlessness, the immorality, the hypocrisy, the 
brutality of the European powers in their relations with Asiatic 
races.” (P. 263.) “It had become perfectly evident during the 
Peace Conference that the Entente powers intended to apply the 
principles they had proclaimed only, in the case of nationalities 
subject to their enemies, and that President Wilson had not the 
courage to practice what he preached.” (P. 367.) “There never 
would have been any Japanese imperialism had European powers 
not been conscienceless hogs.” (P. 477. ) In such a wide range 
of political and other history there must be many slips in details, 
and as in the phrase just quoted there are examples of “ the 
weakness of intemperate strength,” yet there are sufficient solid 
facts to fortify the main claim of the book. That Shantung should 
be uniformly misspelled “Shaugtung” is at once inexplicable and 
inexcusable. 

S. 


Public Debts in China. By Fhng-hua Huang, Ph.D. Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Lari', Edited by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University , New York. Longman, Green <jf Co., Agents, 
London, /p/p With six Appendices and a Bibliography. Pp, J05. 

This is a thesis lor the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in 
seven chapters giving an outline history of Chinese Domestic 
Loans, Indemnity and War Loans, Railway, General and Provincial 
Loans (Domestic and Foreign), with a very sensible chapter of 
Conclusions and Suggestions. 

The author writes with commendable restraint and considerable 
detachment, though his narrative covers the details of the wolfish 
conduct of greedy outside nations dealing with the guileless Chinese 
lamb. With much of the criticisms many if not most friends of 
China will be quite 111 sympathy. 

At the same time they would be pleased at some recognition 
that it is the political incapacity of the people and the hitherto 
remediless corruption of Chinese officials which has necessitated 
foreign loans. There is no mention of the vast benefits to China 
of an honest administration of the Chinese Maritime Customs, or of 
the financial salvation of the country through the collection of the 
Salt Gabelle under Sir Richard Dane, whose name does not occur. 

The long catalogue of Foreign Loans only extends to June 
1918, since which time the total loans to Japanese may for aught 
we know have doubled. 

The booklet will be of service to those who have occasion to 
study the subject. 

S. 


The Shantung Question and Other Claims as Officially Presented 
to the Peace Conference at Paris by the Chinese Peace Com¬ 
missioners. Chinese National Welfare Society in America, March 
ist, 1920. Third Edition, 

This is a 95 page booklet (7 x / 2 inchesX5 inches in size) in 
three parts (in the Table of Contents strangely called “ volumes”). 
It is a compendium of documents relating to the case of Shantung 
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as between China and Japan. Part I gives the preliminary “In¬ 
struction ’’ to the Japanese Minister, with an analysis of the 
Twenty-one Demands, etc. Part II gives China’s side of the case 
under four heads, and Part III states the demand for the renuncia¬ 
tion of Spheres of Influence, the withdrawal of foreign troops and 
police, of post-offices, telegraphs, wireless, etc., of Consular Jurisdic¬ 
tion, of Leased Territories, Concessions and Settlements, and a 
claim for Tariff Autonomy. 

Parts I and III are followed by a brief “Conclusion” sum¬ 
marizing the argument with no rhetoric or special pleading. This 
publication is a sign that the Chinese, in America at least, are 
waking up to the importance of countering the all pervading 
Japanese propaganda. This should have been done long ago, and 
should be unceasingly done now. 


China Christian Educational, Association, Survey of Middle and 
Higher Primary Schools. Compiled by Rev. H, W. Luce, Associate 
General Secretary , from data collected December 19/S to April 1919. 

This compilation of replies from 52 per cent of the Christian 
middle schools of China to the 566 items in the elaborate and 
carefully prepared “Form for co-operative survey” prepared by- 
Mr. Luce in the autumn of 1918 is the most exact and valuable 
study of Christian education in China that has yet appeared. The 
compilation presents the statistics of the replies together with a 
reprint of the questions answered. The two must be taken together 
and carefully studied in order to gain the definite values which the 
“co-operative” survey affords. From a study of these statistics 
“vital findings” can be secured on the basis of which more 
intelligent consideration can be given to almost every problem of 
Christian education. It is to be hoped that these statistics are a 
beginning in that searching, scientific study of Christian education 
on which alone an efficient, progressive, program can be based. 
Every Christian educator in China should undertake a thorough 
study of these tables. An exchange of such studies will add 
greatly to the “ co-operative” value of the survey. 

L. C. P. 


Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. LI, 1920 , Kelly & Walsh, Lid., Shanghai. 

This issue of the Journal will be useful to those interested 
in China from the point of view either of its history, art, 
commercial development, antiques, poetry 7 , or religion. W. Clifton 
Dodd treats of the relation of Chinese and Siamese, by describing 
the seven waves of migration of the Tai southward. In “Names 
and Nicknames of the Shanghai Settlements,” George Lanning 
gives much interesting historical information about Shanghai as 
revealed in the names of its streets and various cognomens. Dr. 
Arthur Stanley compares “Chinese and Greek Art Ideals,” showing 
bow the Chinese have excelled In their appreciation of nature, 
though they have dropped behind the Greeks in their appreciation 
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of the human form. In a study of “Destiny, Fate,” Mr. Evan 
Morgan helps one to understand why initiative has been weakened 
in China. Mr. Isaac Mason in a “Chinese Eife of Mohammed” 
gives the Chinese idea of this great religious leader. Mr. Herbert 
Chatley gives a study on the possibilities and significance of 
China’s coal deposits. An article on 1 ' Chinese Ideas of Antiques ” 
contains much quaint psychology in connection with Chinese ideas 
of why antiques have value. Mrs. Florence Ayscough iu an article 
revealing in itself vivid poetical feeling, deals with “ Chinese Poetry 
and its Connotations,” giving a detailed insight into the social 
background of Chinese poetry. Taken altogether this volume is 
uuusually interesting. 


Chats on Oriental China, by J. F. Blacker. London: T. Fisher 
Umvin. ioj6 net. 

This is a new “impression” of a book which was much 
appreciated when it first appeared iu 1908. It was recognized as a 
useful introduction to the study of Chinese and Japanese ceramics, 
but much water has flowed under the bridges iu England and 
America during the last twelve years. There have been more 
additions to the published knowledge of Oriental ceramics during 
these years than at any other period ; and yet the publishers of this 
one-time excellent book are content to bring out another edition 
without revision which would bring it up to date. The only new 
things in this edition are the colored plates which are most credi¬ 
tably executed. After the first publication of this book the author, 
Mr. Blacker, collaborated with Edward Gorer in bringing out the 
magnificent two volumes on “ Chinese Porcelain and Plard Stones.” 
Hobson has published his monumental work on “Chinese Pottery 
and Porcelain,” and the Metropolitan Museum its volume on Early 
Chinese Pottery, but the large stock of information in these volumes 
has not been drawn upon. From the standpoint of the present 
high cost of printing the publishers may justify themselves in 
issuing a “Fourth Impression” of this book in 1919 without 
revision or addition, but failure to do this is at the expense of the 
reader. 

John C. Ferguson. 


The NEW China Review. Edited by Samuel Cooling. August 1920, 

This number contains a critical study, by Prof. H. H, Giles, of 
one of China’s poetical rhapsodies, already translated and published 
by Mr. Waley. The political condition of the State of Eu, as it 
was known to Confucius, is treated by Mr. Arthur Morley. This 
article gives evidence of long aud careful research. A study of 
Chiuese life on the Tibetan foothills treats of the supernatural; in 
connection with this much interesting detail is given. The Rev. 
G. G. Warren concludes his summary of D’Olloue’s investigation 
of Chiuese Moslems. The tw ? o principal points are in connection 
with the Chinese name “Hui Hui,” and the origin of Chinese 
Moslems, 
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Thr Korean Situation No. 2. Issued by the Commission of Relations 
with the Orient of the federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Distinguishes plainly between reactionary and militaristic forces 
on the one hand and liberal and progressive on the other. Re¬ 
cognizes the mal-treatment accorded to some agitators in Korea. 
Does not think that America would ever intervene in a military 
way to help free Korea from Japanese rule. Claims that continued 
effort on part of Koreans to secure immediate independence will be 
harmful rather than helpful, and intimates that Korea may not yet 
be sufficiently trained for a democratic form of government. Does 
not think that any action of the Japanese Government is against 
Christianity as such, as the Korean question is primarily political 
and not religious. While criticising the Japanese where necessary, 
advises co-operation with them on the part of Koreans, while not 
giving up hope that independence will finally be granted. 


Hitj.s OR Han. By Samukc Mhrwin. Indianapolis. The Babbs Merrill 
Company. 365 pages. 

A story of a girl of nineteen who, when returning to her 
widowed father, a well-known and devoted missionary in mid- 
China, meets on board the ship an author, who intends to investigate 
Chinese political conditions. She is attracted by him, and hears 
that he is unhappily married. She arrives at her home to find the 
country much disturbed and her father goes off on foot to investi¬ 
gate an attack made on a mission station. His mental processes 
on his journey are carefully described, as well as his conclusion 
that heathenism is better than Christianity for the Chinese, and 
that he has been wasting twenty years of his life. In this hour of 
despondency he falls into grievous sin. He later begins life over 
again. A cablegram announces that the hero is divorced, and he 
marries the heroine a few days later. Chinese seldom appear, ex¬ 
cept as a rather unpleasant background to the events described. The 
writer has apparently never heard of the presence of consuls in 
China, on their jurisdiction over their nationals in times of danger. 

M. E. F.-D. 


4 ?.- Prepared by Mrs. Donald’MacGiluvray and Lko Wen I^n. 
Published by the China Sunday School Union , 5 Quinsan Gardens, 
Shanghai. Price M. $0.50. Size, 7 ins by 9, 100 pages. 

A well-bound and attractive book of pictures of incidents in 
the Life of our Eord together with illustrations of the parables. 
There are explanatory verses from the Mandarin Bible in clear type 
on the page facing each picture. The book would be excellent as 
a prize in a Sunday school, and as a Christmas present would 
delight the heart of any Chinese child. Three of the pictures are 
coloured, and forty-four are in black and white and that some of 
the latter are rather iudislinct is the only drawback to the usefulness 
of the book. 


M. E. F.-D. 
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Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 27th Annual 
Session, 1920. Edited by Fennel P. Turner, Foreign Missions Con¬ 
ference, 25 Madison Avenue , New York City, G. $0,75. 

This report enables us to get a world view of missions as seen 
from the viewpoint of its supporters in the United States. In 
connection with the question of unoccupied fields, Dr. R. E. Speer 
states that the United States has been spending on foreign missions 
about thirty million per annum duriug recent years. In reading 
one gets a glimpse of the energizing ideals which are responsible 
for this altruistic giving and for appeals for wider support as 
expressed through the inter-church movement and other organi¬ 
zations. Dr. John R. Mott gives a most stimulating survey of the 
present Christian opportunity throughout the world. Considerable 
attention is given to the changes taking place in the relation of 
missions to governments. It is shown, for instance, that where 
formerly missions had the lead in many countries in education, 
governments are now taking it from them. It is encouraging to 
note how the whole movement for Christian co-operation through 
the world is growing in spite of adverse criticisms and opposition 
in some quarters. There are emerging national missionary bodies, 
like the Foreign Missions Conference, in many countries through 
which Christianity is beginning to express itself in new ways, and 
which promise tremendous strides forward iu Christian co-operation 
in the near future. The question of the support of the missionaries 
is treated sympathetically in detail, and in an enlightening way. 
Mr. George E. Roberts, vice-president of the National City Bank of 
New York, who is in close touch with the cost of living and 
exchange all over the world deals with the question as to whether 
the present inflation of currency and prices will change for the 
better. He thinks that eventually it must, but does not give much 
hope for the immediate future. The question of the support of 
organizations like the China Continuation Committee is gone into 
at length, and the principle of their support by the Boards accepted. 
The budget for this purpose, however, is to be approved by the 
missions on the fields concerned. This seems somewhat cumber¬ 
some and complex, but iu the end makes the support of such 
organizations more definite To read a volume like this is to get 
a better understanding of where the missionary enterprise is going. 
Many other questious besides those mentioned are taken up, not 
the least being the attempt to get in touch with German Christians 
again. 


The Influence of Animism on Islam, By Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D. 

Macmillan. G. $2.00, 7 %"X 5 • 

To readers in China who have but little opportunity of study¬ 
ing the beliefs and practices of Moslems, this book will give much 
interesting information. In view of the stout claims to monotheism 
made by Moslems, it is decidedly interesting to find so many other 
objects of worship and veneration recognized among them. 

While chiefly concerned with the connection between Islam 
and Animism, the book touches on many things with which we 
are acquainted in China, by no means confined to Mohammedans. 
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Many of the superstitious we meet in this laud are shown to be 
widely held throughout the world, probably pointing to some com¬ 
mon origin In the remote past. Tree and stone worship, amulets 
and charms, magic and sorcery, the disposal of finger-nails and 
hair, etc., these are matters which we meet in all parts of China, 
and on which interesting information is here given. 

While many of the ceremonies mentioned are familiar among 
Chinese generally, some are peculiar to Moslems, or have a different 
shade of meaning with them. The ’Aqiqa sacrifice, connected 
with a newly-born child, is practised, in part at least, by Chinese 
Moslems, the hair being shaved off the child’s head and an equiva¬ 
lent weight of silver being given to the A-hung—instead of to the 
poor. 

Dr. Zwerner fulfils his purpose of showing “bow Islam sprang 
up in Pagan soil and retained many old Arabian beliefs. ” We 
agree with him that wise and sympathetic missionaries will “find 
points of contact in Animistic Islam that may lead discussion 
straight to the Cross and the Atonement.” 

I. M. 


Student Ministry to Children : Manual for Teachers in Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools. Edited by Helen Wagner Kuep. Published by Shang¬ 
hai General Committee on Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 1919. 

There can only be a hearty endorsement of such a movement 
as that which this little hand-book aims to assist, the controlling 
idea of which is to teach idle children through the otherwise idle 
students in mission schools in our too often idle churches and 
chapels. The initiation and promotion of the plan is chiefly due to 
Rev. Robert G. Boville of New York City, whose second visit to 
China has not only further stimulated the movement this season 
but promises larger reaches of influence next year. As a suggestive 
“first-aid,” the matter collected in this manual has been service¬ 
able, but for future use one more consistently in Chinese or bi-lingual, 
with more detail for inexperienced student-teachers, would be 
expected. 

J. h. s. 


A National System of Education, Walter Scott Athearn. George 
H, Doran Co, t New York. G, $1.50. 

The author shows in a striking way how education in the 
United States is becoming nationalized and gives various systems 
for achieving this from a state and church point of view. He 
makes it quite clear that the importance of religious education, 
which be defines as the motivation of conduct in terms of religious 
ideals of life, has been overlooked. He assumes that it is settled 
that on account of the principle of the separation of Church aud 
state, the teaching of religion must be kept out of the public 
schools. This means that parallel to a national system of secular 
education, the Church must have a system of religious education 
which involves a large army of workers and a tremendous outlay. 
The author believes this necessary, however, if we are to combat the 
danger of materialism in a purely secular educational system. He 
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seems to overlook the fact, however, that the sectarian interests 
which have forced religion out of the public schools will also work 
for separation when you endeavour to get a national system of 
religious education. It would look as if we shall have a series of 
national systems running parallel to a certain extent to a national 
system of secular education. Fourteen diagrams help to make dear 
the author’s ideas. 


That Damn Y. By Katherine Mayo, Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York, Price $3.50gold. 432pages. 

An exceedingly interesting account of the service rendered by 
the Y. M. C. A. to the American Expeditionary Force in France 
compiled by a practised writer after eight months’ investigation of 
the work at the Front in all its branches, both before and after the 
Armistice. It is a wonderful record of great difficulty overcome 
and of heroic work done by men and women often under conditions 
which might well daunt the boldest. Ninety per cent of the welfare 
work done in Europe for the A. K. F. was performed by the 
Y. M. C. A. The title (which might be bettered) is one of the 
phrases which was often on the lips of American soldiers. 

M. E. F. D. 


Storiks vok Talks To Bovs. F, H. Cheley. Association Press , New York. 

G. $2.00. Pp, 330. 

No claim of originality is made for this book which is designed 
especially for the use of Sunday school teachers, scoutmasters, 
boys’ club leaders, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, and others who are 
•called upon to speak to boys. Boys would enjoy reading it. All of 
the stories are clean and wholesome and many inspiring. They are 
arranged under sixty-five headings such as: ambition, character, 
conscience, courage, father and sou, habit, health, ideals, joy, love, 
mother, optimism, patience, prayer, religion, service, training, 
vision, wealth, work, etc. 

This is just such a volume as we have long needed and it fills 
the bill admirably. The type is large enough and dear ; the paper 
and binding are satisfactory. 

J. C. Clark. 


Missionary Morale. By George A. Miller. Published by the Methodist 
Book Concern , 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price $i.uo gold. Size 
7 X fl/z inches. 136 pages. 

“To discover the sources of the missionary’s morale and live 
by them,” says Mr. Miller, “is to achieve the victory that over- 
eometh the world.” In this book he does his best to help us all 
in the search, and in the life which should follow the discovery. 
The advice 10 would-be missionaries and to tliose who train them 
is excellent. 

M. E, F.-D. 
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Thk Christian Basis of World Democracy. By Kenneth Scott La- 
tour rtte. Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue , New York. $1.00 
gold. “ Books with Put pose ” series. 

The attraction of a good title is apparent in the case of this 
book. And the contents are not disappointing. Arguing from the 
premise that the Kingdom of Heaven as conceived by our Iyord 
was an ideal social order to which all races might attain, Professor 
Latourette makes a careful and searching study of the principles of 
Jesus as applied to the great national and international problems of 
to-day. The skilful use of the author’s intimate knowledge of 
world history and of the present day problems in the East together 
with the vigour of his method, based on actual class-room questions 
and answers, make this little book peculiarly well fitted for the 
needs of Chinese students in their earnest search for truth. 

J- J. C. 


The Canton Union Theoi.ogicae College Catalogue. 1919 / 20 . 

University of Nanking Bulletin Catalog vn y 1919 / 20 . 

University of Nanking Bulletin Department of Missionary Train¬ 
ing, 19 r . g / 20 , 

The course outlined in this announcement runs into five years. 

World Friendship. The American Council of the World Relations for 
International Friendship of the Churches, 75th Street, New York, Deals 
with various subjects affected by the program for world friendship. 

Wenchow; a Wonderful Story of Missionary Progress and Oppor¬ 
tunity. 

United Methodist Mission in East Africa. 

Schools in China for Christ. 

Pamphlets dealing with the work of the Foreign Missions Committee of 
the United Methodist Church, and sold for 2d. They suggest attempts to 
study the situation and to form new policies in connection therewith. 

Survey of the Fields and Work of the Northern Baptist Con¬ 
vention. 

This booklet of 151 pages is packed full of detailed information about the 
work of the Northern Baptists throughout the world. It is both compre¬ 
hensive and condensed ; even busy men can read it. 

Love in Action, Annual Report for 1919 of the Hangchow Medical and 
Training College. An attractive booklet giving interesting personal and 
statistical details about the work of Dr. Main’s hospital. 
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Last year we opened a school 
for blind boys, which is run by 
a blind catechist who is also 
assisted by a blind teaclier- 
studeut from Moukdeu. It has 
throughout numbered ten blind 
boys, the numbers being limited 
only by means. 

R. D. Lord, Yenchow. 

1. We have won the con¬ 
fidence of a great many of the 
leading business men by giving a 
series of seven weekly lectures, 
followed by discussion on modern 
principles of business. This 
seems to have proved to the 
business men that we are here 
to serve. 

2. A purely Chinese laymen 
evangelistic movement. This 
has just started. Its effective¬ 
ness has not yet been demon¬ 
strated. 

L. Todnem, Tsluanfu. 

1. We have used this year a 
new method of bolding the 
Christian leaders' class. Instead 
of holding this in the central 
stations as formerly it has been 
moved from one out-station to 
another, continuing a week in 
each out-station visited for five 
weeks last fall and a month this 
spring. The morning and even¬ 
ing were given to study, recita¬ 
tion, and religious services, and 
the midday hours to preaching 
in the surrounding villages; more 
than a hundred villages were 
touched iu this way. 

2. We have by hearing the 
testimony of a number of these 
men, learned that the tent 
preaching is a very effective 


method and we would recom¬ 
mend ii to those who have not 
tried it. We are going to try 
holding large meetings in large 
centres, borrowing buildings from 
the Chinese for this purpose. 

H. G. Rom ig, Tenghsien. 

The organization of a Chil¬ 
dren’s Church where the older 
children of the boarding schools 
are put at service for the chil¬ 
dren of the street has done much 
for the boys aud girls who have 
recently joined the church, and 
has interested other students in 
practical Christianity. Instruc¬ 
tion is also given to many little 
children who come only to this 
service. Every child has an 
attendance card which is stamped 
each week. Singing, Bible truth, 
and hand work are the things 
taught. 

H. E. Davis, Shanghai. 

For the last three months I 
have given our workers 15 
chapters a month in the Bible to 
study and then at the end of 
each month I have called them 
together here at the head station 
and examined them in these 15 
chapters. Then I let them give 
an account of their month’s w ork, 
and then discuss with them any 
improvement that could be made 
along atiy line and any new line 
of work that we had discovered 
to be necessary. A little re¬ 
freshment in connection with, 
this meeting is followed with 
united prayer for the same 
month’s work. 

E. A. Aandahl, Tongnek, 
Honan. 
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In answer to your question I 
would say that the Rev. F. S. 
Drake started intensive student 
work here last year in connec¬ 
tion with the Y. M. C. A. and 
feels very much encouraged. A 
wealthy ex-taotai has got his 
son to join and he and one or 
two others have given several 
tens of dollars. Mr. Drake has 
English classes, Bible classes, 
and tennis run by the members 
themselves with dollar subscrip¬ 
tions, and lectures by local and 
outside men in chapel. There 
is also a billiard table and a 
gramophone. A nucleus is 
gathering round. 

F. Madeley, Tsingchowfu. 

i. A plan of study for the 
women—ten steps—(i) 12 Bible 
courses ; (2) ten verses and tracts ; 
<3) an easy book of doctrine ; (4) 
selected hymns; (5) catechism, 
etc., to Gospel of Mark. First 
step completed the student is 
given a certificate with a colored 
paper star pasted under the 
numeral one, and room for other 
stars as other steps are com¬ 
pleted. 2. A deputation of local 
church members and workers, 
with one of the missionaries goes 
out for a week’s preaching in a 
country village where there are 
no workers or Christians. Ex¬ 
penses are paid by local Church. 

J. N. Montgomery, Hwai- 

an-fu. 


THE BIBLE UNION OF CHINA. 

PURPOSE. 1. We, the under¬ 
signed, are constrained to band 
ourselves together as an associa¬ 
tion “to contend earnestly for 
the faith which was once for all 
delivered unto the saints.” 

Basis. 2. This “faith” we 
hold to have been revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
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and New Testaments, whose 
integrity and authority as the 
inspired Word of God we most 
fully accept. The fundamental 
doctrines of this “faith” we 
hold to be set forth in the 
Apostles Creed, accepted accord¬ 
ing to its original and obvious 
meaning. 

Cause for Action. 3. We 
note with anxiety the divisive 
character of much of the recent 
teaching in certain theological 
seminaries of the West. We 
feel that the state of both the 
Christian and non-Christian 
world demands unity of purpose 
and steadfastness of effort in 
preaching and teaching the 
fundamental and saving truths 
revealed in the Bible. We are 
convinced that this is no time to 
sit quiet or even to pray and 
work merely in private while we 
allow the entrance of teachings 
which are dividing the Christian 
body and leading many to doubt 
the foundations of Truth and 
accept in their stead an in¬ 
complete “ social gospel.” 

We therefore present the fol¬ 
lowing program:— 

Program. 4. To this end we 
desire 

f.i) To unite in prayer that 
God may so direct this 
movement as to arouse the 
Church of Christ to its 
deep need of a firmer grasp 
on the fundamentals, and 
a fresh realization of the 
power and sufficiency of 
the simple Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the 
preaching and teaching of 
which has been blessed of 
God since the beginning of 
missionary work. 

(2) To promote the circulation, 
reading and study of the 
Bible, trusting that its 
Divine Author will use 
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this movement as a testi¬ 
mony to its integrity and 
authority. 

(3) To prepare and circulate 
literature and text-books, 
witnessing to the funda¬ 
mental truths of the Bible. 

{4) To represent to our home 
boards and supporters the 
vital importance of accept¬ 
ing for missionary service 
only such candidates as 
will handle aright the 
word of truth. To help in 
finding and securing the 
election, upon the faculties 
of our Christian institu¬ 
tions, of such men and 
women as will uphold the 
Christian fundamentals. 

<5) To arrange for deputation 
work and occasional lec¬ 
tureships looking to the 
convincing presentation of 
the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith ; and to 
make these available to 
Christian educational in¬ 
stitutions, thus helping 
to counteract by positive 
teaching any attempts to 
influence, by text books, 
or otherwise, students and 
church leaders towards be¬ 
liefs and activities contrary 
to sound doctrine. 

6} To maintain sound teach¬ 
ing in theological semina¬ 
ries and Bible schools and 
prevent divisive influences 
in the same, specially on 
such cardinal truths of the 
Bible as are now being 
attacked, e.g., miracles 
and the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, and to seek 
means by which able ex¬ 
ponents of the “faith” 
may reach the present and 
future leaders of the Chi¬ 
nese Church. 


(7) To ensure that those who 
faithfully uphold the prin¬ 
ciples herein set forth may 
be adequately represented 
on mission and union com¬ 
mittees and in other move¬ 
ments and organizations. 
To secure the appointment 
by missions, churches, and 
organizations of such dele¬ 
gates to the proposed 
NATIONAL CHRIS¬ 
TIAN CONFERENCE 
of 1921 as wilt most faith¬ 
fully uphold the standards 
herein set forth, and other¬ 
wise influence the Con¬ 
ference in the interests of 
evangelical truth. 

(8) To promote all measures 
for the deepening of the 
devotional, evangelistic, 
and missionary spirit in all 
Christian enterprises. 

[This statement was adopted 
by one hundred and fifty mis¬ 
sionaries on Ruling in August. 
An ad-interim committee of 
which Rev. H. M. Woods, D.D , 
is Chairman has been appointed. 
An invitation to join this Asso¬ 
ciation is to be extended to all 
missionaries in China — Ed.] 


TO THE CHINA SUNDAY SCHOOL 
UNION AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
BRETHREN IN CHINA. 

The Christian Committee in 
charge of the plan for the 
World’s Sunday School Conven¬ 
tion to be held in Tokyo in 
October send their most sincere 
greetings to the Sunday School 
workers and other Christians in 
China. 

We are looking forward to 
this World’s Sunday School Con¬ 
vention as one of the greatest 
opportunities that has ever come 
to Japan for the promotion of 
the modern Sunday School 
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Movement, and for giving stim¬ 
ulus and streugth to the Chris¬ 
tian Church in general. We 
have confidence in the World’s 
Sunday School Association that 
the program that they are pre¬ 
paring and the delegates aud 
speakers that they will bring 
will give to our delegates not 
only information, but inspiration 
as well, and make a lasting 
impression. We are confidently 
expecting that through our 
delegates who come from all 
parts of Japan, and the visits of 
the foreign delegates together 
with the press reports of the 
Convention, that the Christian 
message will be given to Japan 
as never before. We hope, too, 
that through the visits of the 
foreign delegates, and the repre¬ 
sentative delegates who come 
from the different countries, that 
this same blessing may be carried 
to the other nations of the Far 
East to as large an extent as 
possible. 

We have been glad to hear 
from time to time of the wide 
and increasing interest of the 
Korean Christians in the Con¬ 
vention and that they expect to 
send their full quota of two 
hundred delegates, or more. We 
anticipate that their presence 
will make a distinct contribution 
to the spiritual life of the Con¬ 
vention. We are anxious, too, to 
have a representative delegation 
from China, not only for what 
you will be able to take back, 
but for the contribution that you 
may make to the success of the 
Convention. It is fortunate for 
us, but only an incident, that 
this truly World’s Convention 
shall be held in Japan, and we 
are hoping and praying that the 
delegates from all the different 
nations will come together in the 
true spirit of Christ and World’s 
Brotherhood. 
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We are fearful whether we 
shall be able to comfortably 
entertain our foreign delegates, 
but the foreigners iu Tokyo and 
the Japanese, both Christian and 
some nou-Christiaus, are plan¬ 
ning to open their homes to 
entertain the delegates and some 
have asked especially to be 
allowed to entertain Korean and 
Chinese delegates. 

Besides the general program, 
which because of the music and 
pageantry will be wonderfully 
inspiring, the Committee are 
planning for a scientific institute, 
and we shall be glad to have one 
conducted in Chinese for the 
Chinese delegates, the same as 
we are planning for the Japan¬ 
ese, Korean, and Occidental. In 
these institutes we plan to use 
the experts from abroad and the 
program can be made to suit the 
desires of the Chinese Sunday 
School Union. 

Some of us were glad receutly 
to meet and to hear Mr. Yui, 
the National Secretary of the 
Chinese Y. M. C. A., and we 
are looking forward to real 
pleasure of Christian fellowship 
on a much larger scale at the 
time of the Convention. We 
believe such associations will 
help us better to understand each 
other, and help us to be able 
better to work for the common 
cause of the Kingdom in which 
we are alike interested. 

We assure you that our one 
hope and prayer is that this 
World’s Convention may be used 
of God iu firmly establishing the 
Modern Sunday School Move¬ 
ment, so that not only the chil¬ 
dren of Japan, but the children 
and young people of Korea and 
China may be reached for Christ 
to a large extent iu this genera¬ 
tion, and that much greater 
success may be made possible 
for the whole Christian move- 
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ment. To this end we need not 
only your co-operation in the 
sendiug of delegates but your 
earnest prayers. 

Your brethren in Christ, 

S. Ebara, & JK M ✓ Chairman, 
World’s Convention Committee, 
Member House of Peers, 
KajinosukE IbukA, Vice-Chairman, 
World’s Convention Committee, 
President Presby. College, Tokyo. 
H. Nagao, ^.Vice-Chairman, 

World’s Convention Committee, 
Director Imperial Railway. 

V. Hiraiwa, ip ig '|jg ISc, Vice-Chair¬ 
man, World’s Convention Com¬ 
mittee. 

HinomiChi Kozaki, President Na¬ 
tional Sunday School Association, 
Pastor Reinanzaka Church. 

H. Kawasumi, General Secretary, 
National .Sunday School Associa¬ 
tion. 

Horace E. Coleman, Educational 
Secretary, World’s Sunday School 
Association. 

A. Oldmans, Member Executive 
Committee for World’s Conven¬ 
tion, 

(Eater advice from Japan states that 
enthusiasm for the Korean delegation 
has waned and it is doubted that much 
of a delegation will attend.— Ed.) 


CHRISTIAN CLUBS' IN HANG¬ 
CHOW. 

Hangchow is getting to be a 
great place for conferences and 
clubs. It has two distinctively 
Christian dubs. One is the 
“Christian Fellowship Club.” 
It meets every Tuesday evening 
except during the summer and 
the China New Year holidays. 
Originally one club it has grown 
now so that it is divided into 
two sections, “ East ” and 
“ West,” that is eastern and 
western parts of the city, for 
there is no distinction between 
Chinese and foreign members. 
The purpose of the club is to 
give mutual help in the Chris¬ 
tian life and work and to pro¬ 
mote sociability among the 
young Christians. There are 


from thirty to forty in each 
section and there is a friendly 
rivalry to see which can get the 
largest number of members each 
eveniug. The number present 
is telephoned so that each section 
knows how many the other has. 
A programme committee ar¬ 
ranges the topics and leaders for 
three months ahead, the leader 
always being the host of the 
evening. Forty-five minutes are 
spent in Bible study or in the 
discussion of some practical prob¬ 
lems in the light of the Bible. 
Refreshments are then served 
and the rest of the time is spent 
in social pleasures, — games, 
stunts, and the like. Some very 
bright things are gotten up for 
these evenings. The member¬ 
ship consists of young tuen, 
married and single. Married 
men always bring their wives 
and single ladies do not hesitate 
to come and have as good a time 
as any one. The expenses are 
met by voluntary contributions. 
Missionaries are all welcomed 
and sometimes asked to serve on 
the programme committee, but 
the leadership is in the hands of 
the Chinese. A big union meet¬ 
ing is held once a month at which 
there is a special programme. 

Our other distinctively Chris¬ 
tian club is the “ Christian 
Leaders’ Fellowship Club. ” 
This was organized some four 
years ago, the purpose being to 
give the leaders in the churches 
a chance to get acquainted. 
Only those who are leaders in 
the churches are eligible for 
membership,—preachers, church 
officers, school teachers, Sunday 
school teachers, leaders in per¬ 
sonal work, women evangelists. 
The dues are forty cents a year. 
A meeting is held every two 
months either in connection with 
one of the churches, the Y. M. 
C. A., or one of the Cbristiau 
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schools. The order of the 
gathering is first refreshments, 
which are paid for from the 
funds of the Club. While this 
is going on people chat, walk 
around and get acquainted or sit 
as they please. Then follows 
an address on some assigned 
topic of practical help to leaders. 


At the last meeting, which was 
held at the Union Girls’ High 
School, after refreshments on 
the lawn, Rev. T. C. Bao, as- 
chairman of the committee, 
reported on the lottery survey. 
(See Chinese Recorder, Au¬ 
gust, page 589.) 

J. Mercer Beain. 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


Messrs. Edward Evans & Sons, 
Ltd., 30 North Szechuen Road, 
are now sole and exclusive agents 
for the Christian Endeavour pub¬ 
lications. 

Miss Ruth Paxson has been 
elected Hon. General Secretary 
of the Yunnan Chinese Home 
Missionary Society. She has 
severed her connection with the 
Y. W. C. A. 

Drs. C. J. Davenport, Philip 
B. Cousland, and Thomas Gilli- 
son have had the order of the 
Cbia Ho. 5th Class, bestowed 
upon them by the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment in recognition of their 
long and valuable services. We 
offer our congratulations. 

From the “ London and China 
Express” of June 17th, 1920, 
we learn that a school for Chinese 
is to be opened by Chinese in 
that district of London known 
as “ Chinatown. ” The initia¬ 
tors of this experiment are all 
Chinese. The classes are to be 
free, and the necessary expenses 
met by voluntary contributions. 
About fifty men and forty chil¬ 
dren entered the school when it 
was opened. 

At the 37th annual meeting of 
the International Missionary 
Union, held at Clifton Springs, 
New York, in June, over a hun¬ 


dred missionaries were present. A 
resolution was passed calling upon 
the governments of the countries 
under whose flags these mission¬ 
aries were .sent out, to make sure 
that the same religious freedom 
is obtained for their mission 
countries as is enjoyed by their 
homelands. Cordial endorsement 
of the inter-church movement was 
also given. 

Recently in Yimg-hsing-hsieu, 
Hunan, several women whose 
feet had been bound were seen 
walking barefoot. In one case 
especially the feet had been 
bound very tightly, and walking 
appeared very difficult and pain¬ 
ful. The women were decently 
clothed and of modest and re¬ 
spectable class. This unusual 
step was taken to demonstrate 
that they had really unbound 
their feet, and to furnish an 
object lesson for the stimulation 
of others. This is one result of 
an active anti-foot-binding cam¬ 
paign in that district. Such 
things are encouraging. 

The Rockefeller Foundation 
announces its decision not to es¬ 
tablish the proposed medical 
school in Shanghai. The world 
situation has changed so greatly 
that much of the energies of this 
foundation have to be deflected 
to Europe, and put into meeting 
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world needs, hence the decision 
to concentrate on the Peking 
Union Medical College, and in 
addition to co-operate through 
the China Medical Board with 
hospitals and pre-medical courses 
in important centres in China. 
It Is hoped Lo make the Peking 
school correspond to the highest 
modern standards. 

The “Scientific Temperance 
Journal” for May, 1920, gives 
an account of a movement among 
Chinese students in America to 
organize against the use of 
alcohol iu China. This is in re¬ 
sponse to the prohibition move¬ 
ment in the United States, and a 
protest against the invasion of 
China by alcohol interests. More 
than 200 of these students have 
organized a Chinese Students’ 
Prohibition League. At the three 
annual meetings of Chinese Stu¬ 
dents in America this matter was 
enthusiastically received. The 
League proposes to carry on an 
educational propaganda among 
Chinese iu America and China, 
and to study the consumption of 
liquor in China by both natives 
and foreigners. They propose to 
canvass all Chinese students in 
America and to present an or¬ 
ganized appeal to the American 
Government to prevent the inva¬ 
sion of China by alcohol interests. 

The effects of prohibition are 
being carefully studied. In a 
pamphlet on Some Effects of 
Prohibition, William H. Pear. 


General Agent of the Boston 
Province Association, gives a 
summary of messages from secre¬ 
taries of welfare organizations 
in fourteen different cities. A 
decrease of distress and crime 
usually connected with drunken¬ 
ness is shown. In the “ Federal 
Council Bulletin ’’ for July 1920, 
Dr. McLennan, Director of Wel¬ 
come Hall, a large social centre 
of Buffalo, gives facts to show 
that prohibition has not increased 
the drug habit. In fact, the 
number who have become drug 
addicts through prohibition of 
alcohol is very small compared 
with the number that were made 
so by the former free use of 
alcohol. 

From the “Gospel Bell” of 
June 20th we learn that the 
Yunnan Chinese Home Mission¬ 
ary Movement is arousing con¬ 
siderable enthusiasm. Mr. Chets 
Tieh-hsen has been asked to be¬ 
come Field Secretary of this mis¬ 
sion. The Rev. and Mrs. Ting- 
li-inei and Miss Chen Yu-ling 
are with Mr. Chen Tieh-hsen, to 
work in Yunnan indefinitely. It 
is expected to send out new 
workers in the early fall. It 
has been finally decided to open 
the first station in the city of 
Lufungshien, about three days’ 
journey south-west of Yminanfu, 
Miss Cornelia Morgan, an inde¬ 
pendent missionary, is withdraw¬ 
ing from the city with a view’ to 
turning full responsibility over 
to the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society. 
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Personals 


DEATH8. 

June? : 

16th, Mrs. Ruth Toltnau Helde, at 
Chengtu, in childbirth. 

23rd, Harold Ekblad, at Kweihwa- 
ting, aged one year and four months, 
from dysentery. 

25th, Mrs. W. Richardson, at 
Hwangyeu, from heart failure. 

26th, Janet Mann, at Lanchowfu, 
aged one month, from whooping 
cough. 

July: 

6th, Mrs. Helen E. Montgomery 
Rock wood, at Hongkong, from ma¬ 
laria, 

29th, Miss F. Sauze, at Chefoo, from 
syncope while bathing. 

August: 

I2th, Mr. Ralph B. Colsou, at Ru¬ 
ling, from meningitis. 

10th, Miss H. E. Kunkle, P. N., 
Linchow, at Ruling, accidentally 
drowned. 

ARRIVALS. 

J01.Y : 

lotli, Miss Ira Hynds, Nanking 
Memorial Hospital. 

18th, Miss Elsa Rogau, from Mo- 
kansbaii, Miss Fown, P.E., and Miss 
Jaffei from Ruling. Rev. E. C. Jones, 
M. E., from Foochow, Rev, F, B. 
Bloulshardt, Futsien. Rev. 

aud Mrs. Dawson, L.M.S., Dr. Hoy, 

R. A.C.S. 

22nd, Mr. and Mrs. James Smith, C. 
and M.A., from Canada for Wuchang. 

23rd, Miss Ruth Goforth, C. aud 
M,A., from Canada for Anuam. 

August : 

4th, Mrs. Anderson, E.P.M. 

Slh, Mrs. Gillies aud Miss E. 
McCarthy from England. 

14th, Dr. and Mrs, Ancell, P.E.; 
Dr. and Mrs. D. Sloan, P.N.; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. C. Wells, P.N.; Mrs. R. H. 
Sonle, P.E., Hankow; Miss P. Flint, 
P. E., Hankow; Mr. Foster, P.E., 
Yangchow; Miss A. Bishop, P.E.; Miss 
M. Monteris, P.E.; Miss G. Begger, 
P.E., Hankow; Mr. R. W. Watts, P.E., 
Wuhu; Deaconess E. M. Sworder, 

S. P.G., Peking; Miss I. Garnett, 
S.P.G., Peking; Mrs. T. F. Carter, 
P.N ; Mr. W. E. Smith, Hangchow 
Christian College; Mr. and Mrs. 
Oleen, M.E.P.B., Language School, 
Nanking; Mr. Winter, M.E.F.B., Lan¬ 
guage School, Nanking; Miss Battin, 
W.F.M.S.; Miss I. Luce, W.F.M.S.; 
Miss E. Hobbart, W.F.M.S.; Miss N, 


Dillenbeck, W.F.M.S.; Miss A. M. 
Powell, W.F.M.S,; all of Peking. 

17th, Dr. Mary Stone, Miss Hughes, 
.Shanghai. 

DEPARTURES. 

June : 

6th, Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Elliott 
aud family ; Mr. aud Mrs. Hayes and 
family ; Mr. and Mrs, O. R. Magill 
and family. 

32th, Mrs. H. E. Dennis and chil¬ 
dren ; and Mr. H. M. Wagner, Jr. 

22nd, Mr. B. B. Wilcox and Miss 
C. A. Potter. 

Jor.Y : 

30th, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Hubbard 
and family. 

nth, For U. S. A., Miss Idaberg, 
Nazarene Mission, Chiaoching, Shan¬ 
tung. 

18th, For Euglaud, Miss J. Smythe, 

B. M.S. For U. S. A., Mrs. Reimert 
and family, R.C.U.S.; Mr and Mrs. K. 
Beck, R.C.U.S.; and Miss Nettie De 
Jong, P.N ; Rev. aud Mrs. I. Stocker, 
S.P.G. 

23rd, For U, S. A., Dr. Robt. 
Boville, D.V.B.S,; Mr. and Mrs. 
Weigel, U, of L.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Leach, A.B.F.M.S.; Miss S. Wang; 
Dr. and Mrs. Hamilton, F.C.M.S,; 
Rev. and Mrs. Dowling, P.N. For 
England, Rev. and Mrs. Peill, L.M.S. 

25th, For Norway, Miss L. Flatla. 
For U. S. A., Miss M. Dalland, N.M. 
S.; and Miss G, H. Blanchard, A.B.M. 

27th, For Germany, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ruck, I ml. 

31st, For U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
McFadyen, P.S.; Rev. and Mrs. B. 
Grafton, P.S.; Mrs. Baxter, P.S.; 
Miss Dresser, P.N.; Miss Hyde, P.N.; 
Rev. and Mrs, E. D. Chapin, P.N.; 
Rev. and Mrs. R. G. Coouradt, P.N.; 
Mr aud Mrs. Booth, P.N.; Miss 

C. J. Batty, W.F.M.S.; Miss Dyer, 
W.F.M.S.; Rev. and Mrs. McDaniels 
S.B.M. 

AUGUST : 

15th, For U. S. A., Miss May Belle 
Thompson, W.F.M.S.; Miss Rahe, 
W.F.M.S.; Miss Christman, P.N.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Worley, M.E.F.B. For 
England, Dr. Mary Horn, U.J S.; 
Miss A. J. Turner, U.M.C.; Dr. aud 
Mrs. Fulton, P.C.I. 

16th, For England, Miss A. Sower* 
by, B.M.S.; and Miss P. Williss, 
B.M.S. 

21st, For Canada, Miss M. I. Thomp¬ 
son, M.C.C. For England, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. Eddon, U.M.C. 
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Editorial 

There is enough in China to feed all, but it is 
CDe am ne. badly distributed; furthermore, so many live from 
hand to mouth that any catastrophe shutting off their local 
source of supplies at once plunges them in misery. Oue of the 
worst famines that has ever come to China has begun in North 
China. It is said to involve thirty million people. Steps are 
already being taken to organize relief measures. Relief of 
suffering people is a form of social service that no Christian 
questions. We anticipate, therefore, that all Christian 
Churches will be in the lead in taking up collections to meet 
this great need. We hope every Christian Church iu China 
will do its part no matter how small. Here is a most practical 
opportunity to prove the Christian spirit of brotherhood. 
Two Committees—one in Shanghai with Tang Shao Yi 
as Chairman, and one in Peking with Mr. R. H. Clive as 
Chairman, have been organized. If it will help any of our 
readers, we shall be glad to receive funds and pass them on 
to those qualified to receive them. In such case checks had 
better be made payable to this office. We hope there will 
be an immediate and strong reply towards the meeting of 
this need. 
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_ There lias been a noticeable increase 111 China 

Institutional r , . „ . . ... , . . 

Cbuvcb tltHoch of what is called “institutional” church work. 

Among those engaging in this type of service 
there is a growing consciousness of the need of getting together 
for the purpose of more definite formulation of principles and 
interchange of methods and experience. During the summer 
at both Killing and Mokansban small groups met for informal 
conference. They decided to take advantage of the National 
Christian Conference in 1921 to call together for one day those 
interested in this type of Christian work. It is proposed that 
this oue-day conference be held immediately preceding the main 
conference. For this purpose an Institutional Work Conference 
Committee of eight, composed equally of Chinese and mission¬ 
aries, was appointed to arrange the program. The Rev. A. R. 
Kepler was appointed as Chairman, and the Rev. Sidney McKee 
of South Gate, Shanghai, as Secretary. It is hoped to have 
one or two commissions on special problems to report at this 
Conference. In order that such a Conference may be successful 
it is necessary that ihe Committee get in touch with all those 
engaged in institutional or community church work. Such are 
therefore urged to send their names to the Secretary and at the 
same time to send in the names of others interested in this type 
of work, either directly or indirectly. We are glad to note 
these plans, and hope that a successful Conference will result. 
The time has come for the Christian Church to make clear the 
siguificance of the Gospel for the community as well as the 
individual. There is a growing demand that the Churches do 
more than open their doors a few times a week. This Con¬ 
ference is an attempt to outline plans to meet that demand. 

* * * 


^ . , W'K are glad to note that careful con- 

Oetman Atesiona. t t1 r , 

smeratioii is being given to the future of 

German missious. There are also signs of a desire on the part 

of these missions to resume their work. A report given before 

the International Missionary Meeting at Crans, near Geneva, 

in June, 1920, stated that the utimber of native Christians 

under the care of Protestant and Roman Catholic German 

missions now left without the supervision of their former 

teachers is estimated by the Germans to be about one and a 

half million. Dr. Arthur J. Brown, in a speech given before 

the Foreign Missions Conference in 1920, stated that prior to 

the war, the German Protestant societies were conducting an 
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extensive foreign missionary work. They had 2,400 mission¬ 
aries, 9,000 native workers, 240,000 boys and girls in the 
schools, and according to Dr. Richter, 850,000 Christians under 
their care. We sympathize with the fact that this burden lies 
heavily on the hearts of German Protestant leaders. The 
resolutions adopted by the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America in 1920 note with satisfaction that at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches, 
held at the Hague, on October 3rd, 1919, the principle “of the 
freedom of the whole Christian Church to carry the Gospel of 
Christ to all the world” was applied to the problem of the 
future of German missions. Now while all the problems 
arising out of the war are not yet settled, there is evident 
desire on the part of Christians to see German missions take up 
agaiu the work laid down. It is pointed out that if the German 
societies cannot care for this work, American and British 
societies must do so, or else it will be lost. To do this it is 
stated that five million dollars a year will be needed. There 
seems to be agreement that it would be best for the Germans to 
resume tins work themselves, and we can only express the hope 
that ere long this will be possible. The separations that 
showed themselves dining the war need not be continued 
indefinitely. I11 view too of the Natioual Christian Conference 
of 1921 it is imperative that the spirit of Christ should again 
become dominant in the relation between all mission societies. 
The contribution of German Christians is still needed in 
China. 

* * * 

It is the function of the Recorder to look at the 

^oTcbTna° U e ^ ect movetnejlts on Christian work in China. 

We wish, therefore, to draw attention to the im¬ 
portance of guarding against some possible dangers in the Bible 
Union movement which emerged this summer. The statement 
on which our remarks are based is not yet, we understand, in 
final form. First drafts of such statements are usually unsatis¬ 
factory even to their supporters. But while this published aim 
is still tentative is the time to note aud correct its possible 
dangers. With the fundamental motive of the movement to 
emphasize the place of the Bible in Christian work in China all 
will agree. Its possible dangers lie in its implied methods not 
in the motive. The movement is in danger of being taken as 
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a precursor of interference by a voluntary group in matters 
heretofore left to churches and missions to decide. Even the 
appearance of this all national organizations have heretofore 
avoided. Conscientious attempts to promote this propaganda as 
outlined may easily infringe on religious liberty. An attempt 
to have all the missionaries sign for or against a theological 
statement, either this one or another,—which we understand is 
to be done shortly,—may induce a feeling of mutual suspicion 
or distrust especially of those who do not sign. This would 
militate greatly against the spiritual life of all concerned. The 
proposed effort to get missions and churches to elect representa¬ 
tives to the National Christian Council on the basis of these 
“standards” involves the risk that the planning for and work 
of that Conference may be absorbed in a discussion of rival 
interpretations of belief rather than focused on the great tasks 
we need at once to do together. Even in the days of the 
heated “term ” question no such attempt was made ; indeed by 
common understanding the subject was kept out of the Con¬ 
ference. No attempt has ever beeu made in China to thus 
influence a National Conference. We frankly disagree with 
the statement by the projectors of this movement, that it is not 
“divisive in its nature”: it is not, of course, so conceived by 
them. But that herein lies its most evident danger is seen in 
the “acrimonious” division which marked its inception on 
Kuling, and which may be repeated in many other places. 
Such sharp division of missionary sympathy has not been 
known since the “term” controversy. We have enough 
information in hand to know that this danger is already 
recognized as a likely result of this movement. We cannot at 
this time afford a division of our forces. It would stall our 
mission work. Finally there is a still more subtle danger. In 
the mist arising from the discussion of interpretations on which 
we have not agreed and possibly never can agree, the face of 
Christ, in the necessity of loyalty to whom we all agree, may 
be obscured with loss to all our workers and work. 

* * * 

A year ago the Executive Committee of 

tUHotlfc 6 Sutibag j.| je Q},j na Sunday School Union faced the 
Sc bool convention. .. - . , , 

question ot promoting a Chinese delegation 

to this Convention, and after most careful consideration it was 

decided that this could not be done. It was therefore decided 

to recommend that the Convention either be postponed or 
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held elsewhere. This action was taken unanimously and 
concurred in by a considerable group of Christian leaders, 
present by special invitation. This decision with a strong 
covering letter giving reasons for this step was seat to the 
Executive Committee of the World's Sunday School As¬ 
sociation. Later the China Sunday School Union expressed 
the hope that conditions would so change that a representa¬ 
tive Chinese delegation would be possible. Conditions have 
not yet materially changed. Due announcement of the 
Convention lias been made from time to time. Thus the 
door has been kept open. The problem has also been widely 
discussed in different parts of China. During the year the 
Committee of the World’s Sunday School Association sent Dr. 
J. F. Goucher to extend a special invitation to Chinese 
Christians. So far, however, as our information goes no body 
of Christians iu China has voted in favour of going, and some 
have voted adversely. During September, Dr. Ibuka, President 
of the Presbyterian College in Tokyo, Chairman of the 
National Committee of the Japanese Y. M. C. A., and a Vice- 
Presideut of the Tokyo Committee of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, together with Mr. Stafford, a business man 
of New York and prominent on the Convention Committee, 
arrived in Shanghai to discuss this matter with Chinese 
Christians. They were cordially met and given ample opport¬ 
unity for such discussion. Their visit was of course too late 
for official church or mission action, even if such action had 
been desired. The deadlock remains as it was ; the feeling 
against going being stronger than otherwise. No representative 
Chinese delegation or leader will, so tar as our present informa¬ 
tion goes, be at Tokyo. On this matter there is some difference 
of opinion amongst the missionaries. The Chinese Christians, 
however, must be granted the right of free men to settle this 
burning issue for themselves. The difficulties iu the way are 
not only political, but moral and Christian. There is the drug 
trade for instance foisted on China though forbidden in Japan. 
Chinese Christians in Shantung arid Korea have suffered directly 
in spite of the presence iu the Japanese constitution of the right 
to religious liberty : in some cases at least studied intolerance 
seems the only explanation. A paity of Sunday School visitors 
to Korea recently found it extremely difficult to get in touch 
with Korean Sunday School scholars, which was not true of 
Japanese scholars. We wish Dr. Ibuka could have come earlier, 
and brought more Japanese Christians with him. In spite of 
this deadlock it is quite evident that Chinese Christian leaders 
are willing to discuss these problems with Japanese Christian 
leaders. We hops that this can be done much more directly and 
frequently in the immediate future. There is of course consider¬ 
able doubt of the wisdom of attempting this in the convention. 
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(Promotion of 3ntercession 

Charges Gaeeaudet Trumbull. 

How Much Are We Praying? 

We often hear the expression, “prayer and service.” It suggests that 
prayer is one thing, service another. There could not be a more mistaken 
idea. Prayer is service. Prayer is the highest form of service and the most 
energetic service any child of God can render; for prayer, true prayer, is 
energized bv the omnipotence of God, and, as has been well said, it “ releases 
the energies of God.” 

Our Lord says, “If ye shall ask ... I will do” (John 14: 14). And 
if God can do greater things than man, then prayer is the most resnltful 
investment of our time that we can make,—up to the. limits of sue'.! time as 
God would have us give to prayer. Have we honestly asked God to show 
us what proportion of our daily time, as a working basis, he would have us 
give to prayer? Have we realized that, after allowing one-third of the day’s 
twenty-four hours for sleep, if we give otic solid hour of the remaining 
sixteen to prayer, we are using only six and a quarter per cent of our waking 
hours for the most effective form of service we can render, and ninety-three 
and three-quarters per cent of our time to other matters, most of them less 
important ? Or, if we give two hours a day to prayer, we are giving only 
twelve and a half per cent of our waking time to the highest service we can 
render God and our fellows, and eighty-seven and a half p- reent to other 
matters. 

Might we help men more, might we bring out of death into life more 
souls, through faith in Christ as their Saviour, if we perhaps “talked less to 
men about God and talked more to God about men ? ” If we really want the 
world-wide revival to come, for which- God be praised —so many are praying, 
may we not ask God to reorganize our own prayer life, and then let him 
really do so, at any cost to our own man-made ideas and plans? 

Those who would be in touch with what the writer believes is the most 
God-used intercessory agency of which he has any knowledge, will do well to 
drop a line to the Great Commission Prayer League, So8 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, U.S.A., and ask for samples of its prayer leaflets. Legitimate 
prayer requests of anj- sort sent to the League are faithfully brought before 
God in prayer. 


Contributed Articles 


The Value of Some Liturgical Features in 
Church Services 
A Symposium 


Father. 

This being granted, the question remains how many under 
present conditions really pray with the minister, how many 
allow their thoughts to wander duriug a long prayer, how 
many listen as to a devout meditatiou, but do not actually 
speak face to face with God. And again while free prayer 
means freedom to the minister it sometimes involves the people 
in bondage, where the minister has no deep experience of the 
spiritual life, and offers a stereotyped form of work, with the 
uniformity of a book but without its distinction of expression. 

The needs of the situation will not be met by the mere 
issue of printed forms. Modern prayers may help the minister 
in supplying material, they will not be of much use to the 
congregation. If we examine existing liturgies, and the 
English Book of Common Prayer in particular, we find that 
on the whole the ancient parts are the most valuable, while 
the prayers added after the Reformation soouer wear thin with 
constant use. In Scotland, John Knox’s service-book was 
allowed to fall into oblivion, it was a modern composition, 
mainly for the use of the minister. 

The ancient prayers are largely based on the Bible, and 
to this they owe their power. A great part of the Eat in 
missals and breviaries consist of extracts from the Psalms and 
Prophets, based on the mystical interpretation of the Old 
Testament. And the power of this Scriptural language is due 
to its direct use of concrete images to embody spiritual truth, 
giving a defined outline which the mind can fill with a great 
variety of content. Thus we may use the Lord’s Prayer daily, 


L ^-JET it be understood at the outset that there ought to be 
no restriction of the freedom of prayer, the right and 
privilege of the Church to speak directly as sons to the 


NOTE.—Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expresseci by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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yet with new thoughts every time. Or take these words “O 
Lord make clean our hearts within us, And take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from us,” or the Introit of the French Reformed “Our 
help is in the name of the Lord, who bath made heaven aud 
earth ”—there is a condensation of strength in such words 
which allows of infinite expansion in thought, and thus is not 
exhausted by frequent use. 

I would suggest the following as an ideal to be worked 

for: 

1. Get the people to use their hymns as prayers, e.g., 
“Just as I am” as a preparation for Communion. Make a 
small selection, so that the words may be familiar, and the 
mind will not be distracted with deciphering character. 

2. With an educated congregation, use select Psalms, the 
New Testament Canticles, Gloria in excelsis aud Te Deuni. 

3. Recite the Apostles* Creed and the Nicene Creed. 

4. For use at Communion, teach the Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei. These express with intense concentration the worship of 
the redeemed and their faith in the one Sacrifice. 

James W. Inglis. 


One of the most serious defects of ordinary Chinese 
character—of modern times at least—is the lack of a sense of 
reverence,—the result, I suppose, of centuries of engrossment 
with materialistic pursuits. In most Japanese temples that I am 
familiar with there is decorum ; and the surroundings, as at 
Nikko for example, are awe-inspiring and a real aid to devotion. 
Chinese temples, on the other hand,—even those at Chiifu— 
though ofteu beautifully situated are, as a rule, otherwise repul¬ 
sive ; the air is foul; beams, walls, images, altars are heavy with 
dirt and cobwebs; the priests and attendants are a tatter¬ 
demalion crew ; there is normally smoking and spitting and 
coarse joking under the eyes of their gods, which seem to 
command no restraint or respect; while the ritual at its best 
is perfunctory and anything but uplifting or reverent in 
demeanour. 

This perhaps need not surprise us when we consider the 
visible representations of the conceptions in the hearts of the 
worshippers of the objects of their worship. “They that 
make them shall be like unto them,” is the statement of an 
absolute natural law. Aud is it not heart-breaking to see men 
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made in the image of God and meant to hold fellowship with 
Him sinking to such depths of self-degradation and abandon¬ 
ment of the dignity of manhood ? 

But what concerns me more as a missionary pastor 
working for the upbuilding of Christian character and the 
coming of the Kingdom of God is to note how much of the 
old atmosphere clings to our converts long after they have 
abandoned idolatry and turned to the worship of Him whom 
they no longer doubt to be the one God. Intellectually they 
know ; but from lack of imaginative development,—(Chinese 
in spite of being born actors are very deficient on the imagina¬ 
tive side)—they fail to give their concept couletit. Hence 
when left to themselves our people—many of them—though 
real converts, seem to feel nothing incongruous in a dirty or 
tawdry place of worship, in an unkempt person, in noisy 
interruption of the act of prayer, in careless praise and 
handling of the Scriptures, in the most disgusting hawking 
and spitting and stentorian yawning during a service. I 
grieve to say that the passages of some of our Manchurian 
churches are littered with spittoons to this day. One feels 
that with a more real apprehension of the presence of God 
in His Holy temple and the significance of His worship these 
profanities could not be. 

u What has all this got to do with the value of Liturgical 
features in Church services ?” you ask. 

It is largely with a view to counteracting such blemishes 
and as an aid to devotion that I would advocate more attention 
to liturgical elements in the services of all denominations, and 
not merely translations of western Books of Order , however 
venerable, but liturgical features specially adapted to Chinese 
characteristics. For example, for the sake of inculcating the 
true attitude of reverence in which to approach God in the 
service of the sanctuary we have in this city for many years 
adopted the practice of opening our Sunday morning diet of 
worship by rising in a body and, with bowed heads, singing 
unannounced the Scripture sentence, “I will arise and go to 
my Father.” And this is immediately followed by a reverent 
recital of the Lord’s Prayer. It has the same effect as the 
General Confession at the beginning of the Anglican service. 
Occasionally the introductory confession is varied with other 
Scripture sentences, also sung, such as 44 Our soul waiteth for 
the Lord,” or “The Lord is in His holy temple,” or a 
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Sanctus. I have found that without this introduction the 
approach is apt to he jaunty and thoughtless, or, as in the 
case of those who begin with a recital of the Lord’s Prayer, a 
mere perfunctory gabble ,—nien ching gg. Near the fore¬ 
front we also place an anti phonal recitation of the Beatitudes 
before the first extempore prayer. This service is to remind 
believers of what is required of those who would worthily 
approach God in prayer—for really 

more Christian than Confucian, and incidentally it emphasizes 
for the non-Christians present, in a form which they can 
understand, some of the cardinal points of our faith. 

In Scotland we are from earliest childhood spiritually 
nurtured on the Psalms, and there can be no doubt that there 
is no literature comparable for iuculcating a spirit of reverence 
and enriching the language of devotion. They also form one 
of the most valuable parts of the Anglican liturgy, but they 
are there arranged and generally used, to my mind, too 
mechanically to gain their full effect. Once more their recital 
at such length is apt to degenerate into mere incantation. On 
the other hand, for devotional purposes, a wise selection of fifty 
passages from the Psalter specially arranged for chanting or 
antiphonal reading ought to be in the hands of every Chinese 
Christian, and if one were used at every Church service and 
our converts were familiarized with their wealth of devotion I 
venture to affirm that they would go far to arrest carelessness 
of attitude in our approach to God in the house of prayer. 

A Scottish Presbyteriau cannot be unmindful of the risk 
in all liturgies that mere form will take the place of the real 
thing—the substance. His national history has also taught him 
that liturgical elements, while often helpful, and more or less 
necessary for the child, are not essential to the worship of 
full-grown men. And yet he has to admit that iu the national 
revolt against “ prelatic tyrannies,” in the past we have 
perhaps sometimes missed in our sanctuary services worship¬ 
ping God in the beauty of holiness. This is what we must 
secure in the upbuilding of the Chinese Church at all costs, 
however it is to be obtained. 

Let me mention a cognate matter before closing. A 
singular legacy has come down to us from the “Manchurian 
revival” of 1908 in our weekly (Saturday evening) prayer- 
service. After half a dozen requests for prayer and thanks¬ 
giving have been made known by one and another present it 
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is the custom for the whole congregation to kneel down and 
join audibly—each one offering his and her own prayer, 
quietly but aloud, for the object desired. This procedure is 
repeated four or five times interspersed with an occasional verse 
or two of praise or a short individual prayer. 

This is a practice which I have learned to value because 
it makes for reality and fellowship. Under the guidance of a 
wise leader it delivers the prayer-service, which by the way 
should be a /raj^r-service, from the vices of formality on the 
one hand and sloppiness on the other. With us it arrived 
spontaneously and naturally to relieve pent-up emotion at the 
revival time, and it bids fair to remain as a permanent survival. 
A colleague remarked to me at the time that he never 
appreciated till then the full meaning of the passage which 
describes “the sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind” followed by the gift of tongues with the descent of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost. 

I shall be glad to learn whether a similar practice obtains 
elsewhere. One sometimes wonders whether it can be natural 
in any land where the children are not accustomed to learn 
their lessons aloud. In China, however, it seems to me to be 
a “liturgical feature” which ought to be natural, beneficial, 
and to be encouraged. One cannot forget that in the early 
church the custom of the Christians to gather on their knees 
round about the converts at the .administration of baptism, 
praying in the same quiet, audible manner for the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit aud the grace of stedfastuess, was a great 
source of “ comfort ” in the face of persecution. 

Grant us too this grace, O Lord. 

Geo. Douglas 


{To be continued.') 
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The Five Pa 

ARTHUR MORLKY 

m HE pa are spoken of in the Tso-ckuan as being five, but 
their names are not given. They are generally thought 
to be Huan of Ch'i, Hsiang of Sung, Wen of Chin, Mu 
of Ch‘in and Cluiaug of Ch‘u. The number was 
probably made in order to correspond with the five Ti and the 
five elements whilst the particular individuals were chosen in 
order to distribute the honour amongst the states roughly of the 
century from the middle of the 7th to the middle of the 6th 
B.C. The term, however, is of later and popular origin. 
Mencius read into it the idea of force : but certainly none of the 
five would admit that liis authority rested upon mere force and 
though the term is used in some sense or other by the Tso- 
chitan , the more professedly documentary passages of that work 
call Wen not pa but ‘Chief of the Nobles.’ The greatest and 
earliest of them, Huan and Wen, derived their authority from 
the king and if this be necessary to the pa, they were the only 
ones of the five who attained the dignity. After Wen the real 
power remained for a hundred years in the Marquises of Chin 
who preferred to call themselves ‘Lords of Covenants.’ Then 
force was undoubtedly its basis. 

I. HUAN OF CH‘l. 

When Marquis Hsiang came to his title in Ch‘i, some of 
the ministers, knowing his irregularities, left the court. One 
of them took his younger brother Hsiao-pai to the viscounty of 
Chit and two others, Kuau-chung and Shao-hu, took another 
brother, Chiu, to Lu. When Hsiang was murdered after a 
licentious reign of seven years, the Marquis of Lu came to an 
agreement with the ministers of ClTi on behalf of his protege 
whom he escorted with an army to take possession of the 
inheritance whilst Kuau-chung was sent to bar Hstao-pai’s way 
from Chii. Hsiao-pai encountered him and in the skirmish 
was struck by an arrow in the belt. He immediately fell to 
the ground as though killed and Kuau-chung sent the news of 
his death to Lu; so that Prince Chiu, thinking himself now the 
only candidate, pursued his journey leisurely and arrived in 
Ch‘i to find his brother already installed. This account, given 
by Sstf-ma, hardly tallies with that of the Tso-ckuan which 
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says that Hsiao-pai received prior intelligence of Hsiang’s death 
and hurried back secretly. He came to the title in B.C. 685 
and is known as Marquis Huan. After defeating Lu, he 
demanded the death of his brother and the surrender of the two 
officers. Prince Chiu was sacrificed and Shao-bu chose to die 
with him, but Kuau-chung begged to be allowed to serve the 
new ruler and the officer sent for his arrest persuaded Huan 
to employ him : so he became chief adivser in Ch‘i throughout 
almost the whole of Hu'au’s long reign. 

Neither the text nor the commentary of the classic 
indicates that Prince Chiu was older than Hsiao-pai. Ssu-ma 
however, says that he was the senior : but in the four books 
where Marquis Huan is frequently discussed, not always 
favourably, there is no charge brought against him of supplant¬ 
ing an elder brother. 

Lu had agreed to his terms and in the war which followed 
Huan was both the aggressor and the loser. His ally, the Duke 
of Sung, was murdered before peace was made, and Huan 
presided over a council of a few of the states to discuss the 
matter at Pei-hsitig. This was his first meeting: it was 
of small importance as the disorder in Sutig had already been 
settled and no other feudal lord was present. Huan had 
previously annexed the viscounty of T‘an, for personal 
discourtesy to him when in exile, and now he annexed the 
small semi-independent state of Sui, for not sending a 
representative to Pei-lising. In the same year, B. C. 681, at 
Ko, he made peace with Lu. There he met a fellow peer for 
the first time in conclave. The commentator, Kuug-yang has 
a tale, not endorsed by the Tso-chiian but adopted by Ssu-ma, 
to the effect that when the covenant was about to be signed 
an officer of Lu drew his sword and compelled Huan to add a 
clause restoring some lands which he claimed and that Huan 
by the advice of Kuan-chung afterwards respected the enforced 
treaty and so won the respect of the states. Hitherto he had 
shown both greed and a love of revenge, some prudeuce and 
no generosity. About this time, however, his ambition rose to a 
higher level, possibly as the influence of Kuan-chung began to 
he felt, and after the peace of Ko we do not find that he again 
moved his troops for the direct advantage of his owii state. 

The Duke of Sung repudiated his engagements made at 
Pei-hsing and Huau decided to enforce their fulfilment. With 
CIPen and Ts‘ao he therefore invaded Suug aud was joined 
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later by a contingent from the King under the Earl of Sham 
This royal recognition was his first real step towards the pa - 
ship. Sung submitted and in the winter Huan called a meeting 
of his allies at Cbiian, in Wei, B.C. 680. The business was 
introduced by the Earl of Shan and was resumed after the 
New Year under the presidency of Huan. It was attended by 
the Duke of Sung, the Marquises of Ch‘en and Wei, and the 
Earl of Ch'eng, the noteworthy absentee being the Marquis 
Chuang of Lu. The Earl of CICeug, however, like the Duke of 
Sung, had to be taught that treaties should be kept. In the 
summer the EarPs troops invaded Sung with which he had so 
recently covenanted, and Marquis Huan promptly threw his 
armies into Ch‘eng. 

In the winter of B.C. 678 a meeting was assembled at Yu, 
it! Sung. The Earl attended and the Marquis of Lu also 
gave in his adhesion : in all nine feudal lords were present. 
This was the largest which had yet been known and may be 
considered the first general meeting of the feudal lords. It 
made Marquis Huau the recognized leader of the central states 
and for the first time he demanded the full solemnity of a 
formal oath over the blood of a victim. At this meeting two 
administrative decrees touching the King’s prerogative were 
promulgated : one raised Chu into a viscounty and the other 
gave the Marquis of Ch‘en precedence over him of Wei. 

Three years afterwards King Hui by appropriating private 
lands for a new park drove some of the leading families of the 
capital into rebellion. They raised the standard of the King’s 
uncle, Prince Tni, but were unsuccessful and the Prince fled to 
Wei. The Marquis of Wei sent troops to expel the King and 
put Tui on the throne. King Hui fled to Ch'eng and in the 
autumn the Earl made a sudden attack upon the royal palace 
and carried off some valuables for the use of the Kiu^ but made 
no attempt to restore him until the summer of B.C. 673 when 
Tui was killed and Hui again took possession. The Earl died 
soon afterwards and his successor lost the royal favour and 
when at last the King sought to punish Wei for its share in the 
rebellion he turned to Marquis Huau of Chb. Huan’s greater 
distance and the King’s first appeal to a different quarter may 
explain, but will not excuse, his want of earlier action on behalf 
of his king. Now he obeyed. He met the Marquis of Du 
within the boundaries of the offending state but not until the 
third month of the following year did his troops follow. These 
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movements would be in harmony with a desire to persuade the 
Marquis of Wei to give satisfaction for his father’s offence: but 
persuasion failed and a battle had to be fought. Huan then 
received presents and returned in B.C. 666. It would be unjust 
to fix upon him the stigma of receiving bribes in the King’s 
service. Eight years had passed since the offence was com¬ 
mitted and the culprit was already dead, but the King’s ‘face’ 
had been saved by a sufficient punishment of the son. The 
present, however, would have been better sent to the King. 

In B.C. 662 Marquis Chuang of Lu died. His Mar¬ 
chioness, Ai-chiaug, one of the many free-mannered princesses 
of Ch‘i and either daughter or niece to Marquis Huan, bore him 
no son but her sister who accompanied her on her marriage had 
a son by him. There was, however, an older son by an inferior 
wife. Ai-chiang had been carrying on an intrigue with her 
husband’s younger brother, Chhng-fu, and urged him to seize 
the marquisate: after Chuang’s death he had the heir to the 
title killed. His brother, Yu, who had supported the heir fled 
to Ch‘eu. Ch‘iug-fu not venturing yet to take the seat for 
himself, put up Ai-chiang’s nephew, known as Marquis Min. 
As far as we have the facts, Marquis Huan’s behaviour at this 
crisis in the affairs of Lu is of all his later career the most open 
to criticism. Tso-shih says that he had thoughts of annexing 
Lu: if he sought to prepare the way for the accomplishment of 
that design, he could hardly have chosen a better course than 
the one he took. Ch‘ing-fu found it prudent to go to Ch‘i and 
was allowed to return to the state which he had troubled. On 
the other baud a like permission was not given to Yu until 
the spring of the next year. In the winter Huan sent an officer 
to report upon the state of things iu Lu : he found that in his 
opinion Lu could not be annexed now but that its troubles 
would not cease as long as Ch‘ing-fu was in charge, yet that 
nothing need be done for be would soon ruin himself. This 
report clearly intimated that the young Marquis was in danger 
yet no guarantee was demanded for his safety and Ch‘ing-fu 
was allowed to run his course. I11 the autumn of the next year 
he had the Marquis murdered and Yu again fled carrying the 
remaining son of Marquis Chuang with him. Lu proved to be 
too hot for Ch‘ing-fu and his paramour and they had to betake 
themselves elsewhere, the one to Chii and the other to Chu. 
Yu returned, established his protege, and demanded the sur¬ 
render of Ch‘ing-fu : the Prince was given up and on the way 
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to Lu hanged himself. When a settlement seemed likely to be 
made without his assistance, Marquis Huan had Ai-chiang put 
to death. It will be charitable to suppose that he held her 
guilty only of unchastity : otherwise, if for the double murder, 
her death at his hands at this time was unseemly. 

It may be hoped that Marquis Huau’s inactivity in the 
affairs of his neighbour was forced upon him by the pressure of 
events which threatened a large part of the empire with 
desolation. Hitherto the barbarous tribes which had troubled 
the Chiuese were the Jung and the I, Their power, however, 
as a serious danger to the central states had passed away but at 
about this time the more terrible Ti tribes began to threateu 
from tiie north. In the year that Marquis Chuaug of Lu died 
they overran the large viscounty of Hsing, immediately to 
the west of Ch‘i on the other side of the lower Yellow River 
and in the spring of the uew year they were still raiding the 
country when Kuan Chung exhorted his master to take 
measures against them. ‘The Ti and the Tung 1 he said ‘are 
wolves to whom mercy should not be shown ; whilst all 
belonging to the great Yu are closely related and none of them 
should be abandoned.’ Relief was seut but the punishment, if 
any, cannot have been heavy for next year they made a still 
more distant raid upon Wei and inflicted still more damage, 
leaving, we are told, only some five thousand families in the 
entire state. Huan sent clothing and live stock to relieve their 
destitution. Next year Ti again descended upon Hsing but 
now the Marquis had time to despatch a considerable army ; yet 
no fighting is spoken of. The barbarians may have retired 
with their booty before the approach of the troops who came 
not so much to punish as to save. They helped the people to 
remove and fortify their capital, B.C. 659. More may have been 
done to check the raiders than what appears in the only record 
which we have, but the account which it gives hardly justifies 
Confucius’ well-known eulogium of Huan’s efforts to save 
Chinese civilization from sinking into barbarism. 

Whilst Marquis Huan was thus engaged and probably for 
that reason, Ch‘u invaded Ch‘€ng. The southern kingdom 
had already obtained a hold upon the basin of the Huai and the 
ancient marquisate of 1 's‘ai was largely under its influence. It 
had begun to bring pressure upon Ch‘dng by a series of military 
demonstrations meaut to draw attention to certain aspirations of 
equality rather than to make definite demands. After the 
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fashion of the times, when the invaders retired, Marquis Huan 
sought to strengthen Ch‘e»g’s fidelity by holding a meeting of 
nobles in its territory. This, however, did nothing to intimidate 
Cli‘11 who next year invaded the earldom for tiie third time. 
Huan now determined upon a grand combination the prepara¬ 
tions for which took two years. Pretending that TVai was the 
objective he first overran it, but the real attack was to be more 
to the west. 

The friendship of two small viscounties subject to Cldu 
was secured to guard his left whilst his main force swept 
through Ch‘eng towards the sources of the Huai. As the 
plan developed its justification had to be made. Kuan-chuiig 
instead of taking the safe ground of Cldu’s repeated invasions 
chose what doubtless seemed to him the higher one of 
allegiance to the Chou dynasty; and referring to the tribute of 
Yu he demanded the reason why Ch‘u had not paid its share of 
ribbed grass and further asked the cause of King Chao's death 
on the River Han three and a half centuries ago. The King of 
Ch‘u sent an envoy to negotiate with the allies who were only 
just across the frontier, and Huan in acknowledgment moved 
his camp a short way into the rear to Shao-ling. Tso-shih 
records or imagines a conversation between the Marquis and 
the envoy. Huan had the hosts of his allies drawn up in array 
and took the envoy in his own chariot to review them. He 
said that they were not there to glorify ClPi but to continue the 
friendship which had prevailed amongst the nobles and asked 
what Ch‘u thought about being on the same terms with him. 
The envoy answered diplomatically that his master could desire 
nothing better provided that the friendship rested upon virtue. 
Kuan then tried another method and asking who could with¬ 
stand such a great multitude was told that if dependence were 
placed upon strength Ch‘u had the Han for its moat and great 
as was the multitude it would be powerless. This doubtful 
conversation gives the only intimation of the nature of the 
peace that was made after some delay at Shao-ling in B.C. 656. 

Thus ended the great military effort of the Marquis. 
Chinese crities are constant in praise of the skill with which 
he avoided bloodshed by concealing his intentions until within 
the enemy’s territory, when submission might be looked for. 
It would seem that, like most of his undertakings since he 
adopted the r 61 e of general pacificator planued for him by 
Kuan Chung, he intended from the first to obtain prestige by 
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a bloodless campaign : but the credit of avoiding bloodshed 
should perhaps rather be given to him who was willing to yield 
the prestige. 

Meanwhile trouble was again threatening in the royal 
house. The King wished to make a younger son, Tai, his heir 
and the eldest son appealed to Marquis Huan who iu the year 
after the meeting at Shao-liug met the states at Shou-chih. It 
is to be supposed that they agreed to support the legitimate 
heir, for the King set himself to break up the alliance but was 
able to detach only one of the nobles. The Earl of Ch‘6ng 
showed himself open to royal flattery and secretly left the 
meeting. It was already autumn and not until the next 
summer could Huan collect the forces of his allies to punish 
the renegade. The King of CIDu came to Chang’s assistance 
by a counter attack upon the neighbouring Hsu, whose Baron 
had been at the meeting. As was iutended, this drew the allies 
off Clkeug and they w r ent to relieve Hsii but Cli'u retired before 
them. Nevertheless the Baron immediately went to make a 
formal and abject submission to the King of Ch‘u with his 
hands tied behind his back. The hollowness of the treaty of 
Shao-ling was already apparent. The Earl of Ch'eug was not 
allowed to take part in the next meeting. He laid the blame 
of his behaviour upon the chiefs of the great families and 
offered full submission if the Marquis would order their 
removal. Huan was inclined to adopt the proposal but Kuan 
Chung objected to t e iniquity of it and the Earl was still held 
in disgrace. Soon afterwards the Kiug died and his eldest sou 
succeeded peaceably to the throne. The proceedings which we 
have briefly related show the weakness of the Crown and how 
the first of ihe fta could punish a feudal noble for obeying his 
King. Their real interest is deeper. The early Kings of 
Chou had frequently claimed the right to appoint their own 
successor and according to tradition King Wen himself owed 
his place in the dynasty to this patriarchal right. Doubtless 
the eldest son of the principal’s wife always had a strong position 
and custom was increasing the restriction put upon the father’s 
choice. For the time this preference for primogeniture, until 
it became the recognized principle, rather augmented causes of 
strife. Most of the disputed successions iu the Ck'un-chHu 
period were not due directly to polygamy but to those two 
conflicting principles in a society where custom had to win its 
way without the aid of statute law, and in the succeeding 
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period of the “Fighting states,” with all its political turmoil, 
disputed successions were comparatively rare. The nobles 
under the guidance of Marquis Huan did much to establish 
primogeniture. They also asserted the right of the people, 
through their leaders, to be heard in the choice of'him who 
should reign over them. In the end this latter contention did 
not prevail: but for the time it too was successful. The 
records make it probable that before his death the King gave 
way and renounced his intention of appointing Prince Tai, 
The meeting at Shou-chih deserves to be better remembered 
than many others of greater fame. 

The new King, Hsiang, acknowledged his indebtedness to 
the Marquis and sent the prime minister, the Duke of Chou, to 
sanction a meeting of the nobles at K‘uei-ch‘in, in Sung 
B.C. 651. Marquis Huau, now some seventy years of age, took 
his place on the dais by the side of the Duke, who began the 
proceedings by presenting him with tokens of the royal favour 
accompanied by a special exemption from doing obeisence in 
respect to the Marquis’s years. The aged Marquis, however, 
descended the steps, performed the prostratious, and re-ascend- 
itig received the gift. The Duke theu retired and left the 
nobles to discuss public affairs under Huan’s presidency. At 
Chiian his authority was limited : at K‘uei-ch‘iu it was general 
and it may be said that here the system of the pa was fully 
established. The terms of the commission are not preserved 
but we learn that at a later time Wen of Chin, who would not 
be content with less than what the precedent at Ku‘ei-ch‘iu 
allowed, received only a general command “ to assist the King/* 
It was not a parliament: the feudatories in council did nothing 
to limit the theory of the King’s prerogative, but only 
acknowledged that the royal executive had been delegated to 
another. The representative of the King did not take part in 
the covenant and the throne was in no way committed to its 
decisions. They attempted no petition for the amendment of 
the laws and the code of Chou was still intact. The covenant 
bound only themselves to amity. Ku'ei-chMu is one cf the 
great meetings in Chinese history and had all the pageantry 
with as little ultimate benefit as the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Mencius is eloquent in praise of its decisions, but as he gives 
them they are the very platitudes of government The only 
item which might be of interest is that restrictions should not 
be laid upon the sale of grain which, as usually explained, only 
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meant that when the harvest failed in one state the friendly 
allies should not refuse to sell. Tso-shih gives another side 
to the picture which therefore is not accepted by the critics. 
He says that when the Duke of Chou had opened the meeting 
and was on his way back, he met the Marquis of Chin hasten¬ 
ing to take part iti the proceedings and said to him, “You 
need not go. The Marquis of Ch‘i does not make virtue his 
chief object : he is most earnest about what is remote : in the 
north he invaded the Jung, in the south he invaded Ch‘u : I 
do not know what he may attempt on the coast, but he will do 
nothing in the west. Let your lordship put down disorder in 
Chin and you need not be anxious about this meeting.” The 
Maiquis had not attended any of the meetings held by Huan 
and he turned away from K‘uei-ch‘iu. 

The remaining years of Marquis Huan’s career need not 
keep us long. The King of Ch‘tt recovered his rebel cities on 
the Huai and formally incorporated them in his own dominion, 
then in B.C. 645 delivered a blow against the prestige of the 
north in a new direction and a more distant field by an invasion 
of Hsu, on the lower Huai. Kuan Chung was now dead and 
Huan, drawn towards the coast, had to contend with a wily 
enemy and discontented followers alone. Delays occurred and 
the sequence of events is fat from clear. In B.C. 543 he 
gathered the nobles for the last time to protect Ts£ng, from 
the I tribes, blit no progress was made against Ch‘u. His 
grip on things was slackening and during the meeting the 
Marquis of Lu could venture to send his troops on a private 
expedition but not without beiug put under arrest. Huan may 
have been ill-advised in keeping the discontented nobles so 
long upon distant and minor business, but he was an old man 
with something of the obstinacy of age, and if we cannot 
praise his wisdom we may admire his perseverance which did 
not spare himself in the public good. In the ninth mouth he 
returned to Ch l i. It was his last journey. On his way through 
Lu lie met his daughter the Marchioness and granted her the 
release of her husband. He died soon after reaching home, 
before the close of B.C. 643. 

Maiquis Huan is one of the great reputations of mid-Chou 
times yet it is difficult to point to any real achievement of his. 
He was criticized in his own times for seeking too much what 
was ‘ remote * in large policies and giving too little attention to 
what was ‘ near ’ in regular administrations. But it is for his 
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larger policies in instituting the ytasship, giving more constancy 
to the law of succession, maintaining the sanctity of treaties 
and recognizing the duty of helping brother states when 
spoiled by the barbarians, that lie is chiefly remembered. A 
hundred years after his death, Shu Hsiang, one of the best 
men of that time as quoted by Tso-shih, said of him 41 He 
followed virtue like a flowing stream. He condescended to the 
good and was grave and reverent. He did not accumulate 
wealth or seek his own desires, hut gave away uuwearyingly 
and was never tired in the search for good men.” If we may 
credit Tso-shih, he more than once showed inclinations which a 
naturally virtuous tnau would not have entertained but he over¬ 
came them. Probably also, of an easy disposition, he yet 
laboured in public affairs to the end of his many years. He 
was not the 4 flowing stream of virtue ’ but he followed it, and 
the general opinion is that he learnt to do so from Kuan 
Chung. In this sense his virtue was 44 borrowed ?) but we need 
not add that 44 he forgot to repay it.” 


Tibetan Work in the District of Siningfu, Kansu 

F. D. LEARNER 

E ERHAPS I am not far wrong in thinking that most 
readers know but very little of our far off district of 
Siningfu. Having just recently covered the road, 
I am again reminded of the hugeness of the distance 
which separates us, it having taken nearly two months, very 
little of that time having been spent in resting en route. 
We are actually thirty-one travelling days from the railway- 
head, and twenty-four stages from Sianfu, the capital of Shensi. 
Only those who have travelled the road, either by mule litter, 
Chinese cart, or horseback, really know what it means. 

In dealing with such a subject as the above, let me first of 
all refer to what has been done, aud then, what could be done. 

FIRST : — WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 

Up to the present there has been nothing done iu a direct 
way. On the other hand, quite a little has been done in in¬ 
direct ways, but to my mind this is not the kind that really 
counts. 
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For instance, it is true that the majority of the Tibetans in 
the district of Siniug can speak Chinese, but it is limited. For 
carrying on business transactions, it would be considered a good 
vocabulary, but when it comes to things religious, we find that 
we cauuot make ourselves readily understood. Thus you will 
agree with me I think, that in order to obtain good results in 
Tibetan work, it is absolutely necessary to have at least a little 
knowledge of Tibetan itself, in order to preach, instead of 
preaching to them in the Chinese language. 

[Having it thus laid much on our hearts, we have made 
a start in the Tibetan language, but it is only a start. I was 
able to come to terms with a Lama, and then later on with a 
Tibetan teacher in the Tibetan School in Sining, and we hope 
that in the future to be able to do something in the way of tell¬ 
ing the Gospel to the Tibetans in their own language.] 

Our district is indeed a huge one. Round Sining there 
are four distinct Tibetan districts. To the north is the Mao- 
peh-sheng district, which district includes the famous Lama¬ 
series of Koh-maug-sr, C ? hoh-tsang-si, Then-t’ang-s'i and many 
smaller ones. To the south is the Kuei-teh-ting and Pa-ien- 
roug district. To the east is the Nien-peh-hsien district, 
including the Lamaseries of Kao-miao-si and Tsu-t’an-si. To 
the west is the district of Dangar, aud Ko-ko-nor, which district 
is indeed a huge one. Each one of the above mentioned 
districts is a field in itself, and readers will readily see that 
it will take more than a mere handful of missionaries to 
evangelize such a huge area. 

Sining is thus surrounded by Tibetans. 

During the past six years while we have been living in 
Sining, these districts have been visited, and about one thousand 
Gospels sold yearly in the Tibetan language, besides a great 
quantity of pictures and tracts being given away. 

Journeys have been made over the border into Tibet itself, 
and on the whole we have been well received by the Tibetans, 
having been to their tents, and they in return visiting us. On 
such occasions, Gospels and tracts have been exchanged for 
butter, milk, etc. It is true that we have not been more than 
two or three days’journey over the border, but I think that I 
can safely say, that journeys of at least seven or eight days 
could be taken west of the Ko-ko-nor in perfect safety. 

It is very marked how the attitude of the Tibetans is 
changing, and especially so during the past three or four years. 
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Whereas in former years they would not accept a Gospel even 
as a gift, now they are willing to pay ten cash for one. I 
believe the time to be not far distant when there will be a great 
awakening in the “ closed land,” and may Christian Missions 
be willing and ready to enter with the much needed Gospel. 

A few months ago in talking to Mrs. Learner, I had re¬ 
marked that “it would be very encouraging if we could see one 
Tibetan showing real interest in the Gospel before we go home 
to England at the end of the year.” I even went further and 
said, “Oil that one Tibetan could be baptized before we go 
home ! 1 would take it as a definite encouragement from 

God.” Little did I know that the answer was so near. It was 
on this wise. 

At Mao-peh-sheng, the Tibetan district to the north of Sin- 
iug, while I was sitting in the Inn, the work of the day being 
as I thought over, there came a knock ou the door—I called 
out “come in,” thinking it to be perhaps the inn boy, or 
someone else. To my surprise in walked a Tibetan. I invited 
him to sit down and drink some tea and partake of some of my 
meal. He did so, and we had a long talk together. During 
our conversation he told me that he had come over from his 
village, about thirteen miles away, on purpose to invite me over 
to his home, having heard from a friend that I was in the district. 

I literally had to accept the invitation, even although I had 
meant to return to the city on the morrow. 

The next day found us at his village among the mountains, 
where I had a very pleasant stay. During my stay at Shao-lu- 
uen, the name of the Tibetan village, the whole family were 
indeed kindness itself, and showered all kinds of good things 
on me. Ou my arrival, a sheep was quickly killed, and we had 
a big feast. I don’t think I have ever eaten so much fresh 
butter and drunk so much fresh milk before in all my life. 

Ch’i-fak-chia had heard about me from a friend, and this 
friend having told him the Gospel as he had heard it from me, 
was aroused by such “good news,” and thus he invited me 
over to his home to hear more. 

Cb’i-fab-chia has since entered his name on our books as 
an enquirer, also persuading his uncle to do the same. Since 
that time he has received a deal of persecution, having been 
beaten by the priests for refusing to give money to the 
monastery, and for other reasons. His two sons with their two 
wives have run away from home, refusing to live with their 
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father any longer; and in other ways he has indeed been tried 
severely. Please pray for this family, that they may indeed 
go forward. 

During the winter months especially, the streets of Sining 
are well dotted with Tibetans as they come in from all sides to 
do business, both buying and selling. We continually have a 
stream of them coming to the Mission premises, and it is quite 
marked to notice how very friendly they are with us. I have 
seen as many as thirty Tibetans come into the Sunday morning 
service in the Chapel, and not only just the common people, 
amongst them being Lamas, and the so-called “ living Buddhas/ 5 
We indeed do have a wonderful opportunity of making the 
Gospel known to these Tibetans, and who can tell how many 
u seeds” will really fall into “good ground,” Quite near to 
our Mission premises, in fact almost within a stone throw, is a 
big Tibetan temple called the u Ta-foh-s'h” This temple was 
built in the T'ang dynasty and thus is over a thousand years 
old. At the present time it is in repair and is again being 
made an elaborate building, some tens of thousands of taels 
being spent on it. The chief mover is the well-known living 
Buddha “ Ke-lang-tsaug, ” who is a very go-ahead man, having 
collected sufficient funds from the Tibetan people, not only to 
complete the repairing of the Temple, but also enough to build 
himself a fine big foreign house. 

The chief idol of this temple is 50 feet in height, and 
many thousands of Tibetans come yearly from all parts, and 
some from far off places, to worship at this Temple. 

The majorty of these Tibetans come to pay us a visit. 
This is indeed a very unique opportunity of not only telling 
them the Gospel, but also to get the Scripture into their hands, 
which they take back with them, some right iuto the interior 
of Tibet. In closing this little article, I must dwell very 
briefly on the second part;— 

SECOND :—WHAT COULD BE DONE ? 

We are hoping that in the future, very much more will be 
done in a direct way for these Tibetans, than has been done in 
the past. 

To my mind, to make work among the Tibetans a real 
success, one must give up one s time and strength entirely for 
them, leaving other work entirely alone. 
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For instance, to be in a work which is partly Chinese, 
partly Tibetan, and partly Mohammedan, as ours is, the former 
taking up the majority of one’s time, very little can really be 
accomplished for the second or third. 

On the other hand for a “littleband ” of workers to be set 
aside, preferably in one centre rather than being scattered in 
various places, specially for work among the Tibetans, I would 
even dare to think that it would not be so very long before 
there would be a little church in that place. 

I hope and pray that the time is not far distant when there 
will be quite a few such “little bands” all over Tibet, and 
two or three such “little bands” in our Sining district, say 
one in each of the four districts I have mentioned above. 

I invite all the Recorder readers to help by their prayers. 
The Lord Himself hath said, “We shall see greater things 
than these,” and oh that we might see at least some of these 
“greater things” in this land which was called “ The Great 
Closed Land,” but which now, praise God! is called “The 
Land, whose Doors are opening.” 


Unity and Organization 

T. L. SINCLAIR 


organic unity. Mr. Poteat in his article in the February 
number of the Recorder advocates the former of these. 
There are probably many good arguments for each view. 
However Mr. Poteat’s arguments are rather far-fetched and his 
conclusions too sweeping. 

In discussing our Lord’s prayer for unity, he says, il The 
unity which our Lord was praying for was a unity of participa¬ 
tion in His glory and a unity of apprehension of His glory,” 
and seems to infer that our Lord’s prayer has nothing to do 
with the matter. Our Lord prayed that they (His apostles and 
others converted by them) should be one as He and the Father 
were one. Is the oneness of Father and Son simply one of 
participation in and apprehension of glory ? Furthermore our 
Lord adds “That the world may believe Thou dids’t send me.” 


M 


OST Christians desire unity. Two prominent ideas with 
regard to the kind of unity desirable are being brought 
forward. One, unity through co-operation, the other 
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Therefore we must conclude that the kind of unity we should 
have is the kind the Father and Son had and it should be such 
as will convince the world that our Lord is divine. So long as 
we fall short of this we are not fulfilling the will of Christ. 
To strive for less would be disobedience. 

Mr. Poteat also states that our Lord did not attempt to- 
unite the different sects of Judaism. Why should he ? Were 
they a part of the Church he wished to establish ? Did he come 
to found a new Church or perfect that of the Jews ? Was there 
any more reason for his trying to unite the Jewish factions than 
for our trying to unite the factions in the heathen religions of 
China ? The old Jewish church was to be superseded by a 
better. There was no reason for attempting to unite that 
which was to be superseded : there might be every reason why 
the one which supersedes it should be united. I agree with Mr. 
Poteat when he condemns “giving up” as a basis of unity. 
However in this connection he goes on to speak of authority 
and says, “We are ofttimes reminded that not until there was 
unity of command in Europe was victory put within the hands 

of the allies.Now if we are to be true to our parallel 

we must insist that the various denominations give up their 
authority and place it in the hands of one organization. And 
that is precisely what we had with a vengeance for fifteen dark 
centuries before Luther rebelled.” Perhaps the analogy of 
allied command is an unfortunate one. Certainly if organic 
unity means that absolute authority is to be placed in the hands 
of one man or a group of men, or if authority is to be the same 
as that iu the days before Luther rebelled, then let us have 
none of it. But is it necessary that it be such. The Pres¬ 
byterian Church has a certain amount of authority over its 
members. If there was one organization and it had authority 
similar to that which the Presbyterian Church has over its 
members, would that be the same as that in the days before 
Luther. The Baptist Church is congregational but each local 
church has some authority over its members. If the denomina¬ 
tions united and had authority similar to that of the local Bap¬ 
tist Church, would it be the same as that iu the days before 
Luther. 

Mr Poteat then goes on to say, “And there are certain 
people who will not place any kind of ecclesiastical authority in 
any organic institution, recognizing no authority, save that of 
the Head of the Church, of whom we are a part of His body.” 
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I wonder what he means by that. If he means that such people 
claim that Jesus Christ gave to individuals or organizations 
authority to do certain things and it is such authority they 
recognize, then those who are working for organic unity claim 
no more than this, but probably even less. If Mr Poteat does 
not mean this, and one could hardly infer that he does, then 
what else could he mean but that such people claim the right, 
to teach, to preach, aud to do what they believe is right, and 
that no person or organization has the authority or right either 
inherent or from Jesus Christ to prohibit or hinder them. If 
such is what he tneaus, I wonder how many such people there 
are. Claiiniug such for themselves they must grant the same 
privilege to others. There are some people who claim to have 
the gift of tongues and other wonderful gifts. There are some 
who claim that they alone have the truth and spend their time, 
not in converting the heathen but in proselytizing. Besides 
these there are the Christian Scientists aud a number of other 
sects of most doubtful orthodoxy. Would those who recognize 
no authority save that of our Lord allow such people to preach in 
their churches? If not, they would be exercising authority. 
If a minister claimed and preached that the bread and wine of 
communion became the actual body and blood of our Lord 
would he be allowed to preach such. If not some individual 
or organization would be exercising authority. In other words 
has any individual, group of individuals, or organization the 
right to say that certain things shall not be preached in the 
Church of which they are members? Has any individual, 
group of individuals, or organization the right to excom¬ 
municate or put such people out of the Church ? If so he, 
they, or it would be exercising authority and, therefore, must 
recognize authority. It would be just as well, when we 
talk about authority, to understand clearly what we mean by 
authority. 

When Mr Poteat draws the conclusion that organic unity 
as an ideal is unnecessary and impracticable, he may be right 
if there be no other kind of authority than that he has in mind, 
but to those working for organic unity there is a kind of 
authority very different from that he has in mind. If he went 
into the matter thoroughly I think he would find that there 
are really very few if any who neither exercise nor recognize 
authority of any kind and that organic unity is not an aegis of 
ecclesiastical monstrosity. 
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We live in an age of criticism, skepticism, religious un¬ 
certainty and confusion. There are many inside and outside 
of the Church who deny the verbal inspiration and infallibility 
of Scripture. There are many who deny the Old Testament 
miracles and some even go so far as to deny the miracles of 
our Lord and His divinity as well. Shall we say to all of them 
and to all others, “So long as you believe you are acting in 
accordance with God’s will you are free to preach, teach, and 
do what you like and we will recognize you as boua fide 
members of the Church.” Or shall we recognize that the Church 
or part of the Church has the right to say there are certain 
things which you cannot preach and do, and still remain 
members in good standing. 


Foreign Missions and Agriculture 

JOHN H. REISNER 

JHE main interests of every nation, in which there is 
marked missionary activity on the part of “Foreign 
Missionary Societies,” are agricultural. This statement 
applies to China, Korea, India, Persia, Arabia, Turkey, 
Egypt, Africa, and, to a somewhat less extent, to Japan where 
manufactures and commerce are developing so rapidly : for 
even Japan is essentially agricultural. 

There is a theological school in Foochow, China, where, 
in 1920, fifty-four students, preparing for the Christian ministry, 
were enrolled. Four of these fifty-four students were recruited 
from the large city of Foochow; the remaining fifty came from 
the country districts and towns. 

There is an American missionary society in Shantung 
Province, with a Church membership of 6,162, thirty-two of 
whom are city dwellers, the remainder are country, village, 
and town folk, distinctly rural in their daily life and habits of 
thought. To this same mission are attached 250 pastors, 
evangelists, and Bible-women, everyone of whom came from 
the country. Out of one hundred and eighty day schools for 
boys and thirty-five day schools for girls, administered by the 
mission, every school is in the country. 

At the 1920 annual meeting of the Shantung-Honan 
Christian Educational Association, there were represented 678 
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mission schools, with a total enrollment of approximately 13,000 
students, mostly of lower primary grade. Forty-seven of these 
schools were in cities ; the remainder were in villages and small 
towns. Ninety-three per cent of the school work was in a 
distinctly rural environment. It would be wrong to say that 
93% of the school work was distinctly rural, but would it not 
be infinitely better and more effective for the church if such 
country school work were definitely rural in its character and 
influence ? 

In China, at least, consciously or unconsciously, the 
ChuTch is recruiting its workers, those on whom she is placing 
the greatest share of responsibility for the propagation of the 
Christian message, from country-bred folk. The following 
statements will help to make this truth more real. The Yenping 
Conference of the Methodist (North) Church in China has about 
174 paid workers. Seventy-five to ninety per cent come from 
the small “ hsten ” cities and villages. Practically all of the 
paid workers of the Central China Conference (of the same 
Church) are recruited fiom the smaller cities and villages. 
(The interests of practically all the “listen” or district cities 
are essentially rural as we understand the meaning of the term 
in the West). The West China Conference of the Methodist 
Church has about one hundred paid workers and practically 
ninety per cent are from the country. With 75 to 85 per 
cent of China’s population rural, will the above ratios ever be 
any different ? The answer—not a prophecy—is, they will not 
be materially different for generations to come ; if ever. 

The greatest resources of the Church in China, and it 
must be so in other missionary countries, are at the present 
time in the rural population. What is the Church doing to 
conserve these resources ; conservation being used in the sense 
of developing and utilizing not only for the present generation 
but for the generations to come ? 

One evident answer would be, the church is preaching the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ with all that the clause “Gospel of 
Jesus Christ” connotes, such as transformation of individual 
lives, the development and maintenance of hospitals, education, 
social service, sanitation and so on. But is the answer suf¬ 
ficient, and are our methods efficacious ? Christ said He came, 
not that men might have life, but that they might have more 
abundant life. Is He referring only to spiritual things, or does 
the term life have a more comprehensive designation, and include 
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the elements (in addition to spiritual) that enter into the normal 
daily life that we live here on earth, producing necessities for 
ourselves and others, combating the stern realities of economic 
pressure, and otherwise trying to maintain ourselves as a unit 
of society, and possibly leaving the world a little better place 
for those who come after us? After a day’s preaching and 
teaching, which doubtless touched upon more abundant 
living, Christ was unwilling to send his listeners away 
hungry, which the human instincts of the disciples, even after 
close contact with Him for a considerable time, prompted them 
to want to do. 

The Church has seen fit, and rightly so, to develop, in 
addition to its churches, hospitals, schools, and so on, but the 
idea of utilizing agriculture in any of its varied aspects, seems 
not to have taken much root in the minds of mission ad¬ 
ministrators or missionaries. 

This condition, however, is passing and the possibilities oi 
agriculture in connection with mission work are being realized 
from the missionary on the field to the Board secretary at home. 

The enlarging vision of the missionary can best be shown 
by quoting an extract from the report of the Central China 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church (North) to their 
Quadrennial Programme Statement Conference held in Peking 
in February of this year. “To broaden our base by some 
typical village plants. By villages, we mean communities of 
from 1,500 to 20,000 people, with from 40,000 to 80,000 within 
a radius of from four to seven miles. So long as we still have 
many compact communities of from 10,000 to 20,000 people 
without Gospel approach, we are far from the time when we 
can locate chapels and schools in small villages or homesteads 
or farmsteads ; but whether following lines of least resistance 
or deliberately choosing strategic positions as we may now do, 
we feel that the time has come for a more scientific and adequate 
development of our country circuits. In Central China Con¬ 
ference most of our rural circuits are of sufficient population and 
areas to be constituted districts. It is our plan to build and 
equip a sort of primary unit in a centrally located town of the 
circuit; said unit to contain chapel of convenient size, primary 
schools for.boys and girls’ playgrounds if possible, quarters for 
housing the workers, reading rooms and whatever else may be 
necessary for reasonable educative and redemptive work in the 
town, making the church institution the social center of the 
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community. In towns or villages within 15 or 20 li of this 
center will be opened primary schools and preaching halls, as 
fast as forces permit. Along with these usual forms of service 
should go others, specially adapted to rural and agricultural 
communities, occasional lectures,—illustrated if possible—on 
topics of interest to farmers, descriptions and demonstrations of 
approved methods, simple and cheap machinery, and better 
seeds. By helping to improve the grains, fruits, and veg¬ 
etables, the cotton or silk, we shall win the confidence of the 
people and again save by serving. Our preachers should know 
how to bring information and help to people. No other agency 
contemplates this form of service and by co-operating with the 
agricultural department of our colleges, we shall mediate 
between knowledge and need, and help improve the economic 
condition of the people. All this reacts on spiritual issues.” 

At the same Conference occurred what may seem to some 
to be a very radical step ; namely, that in the accepted report 
of the Committee on Bible and Theological Education, it was 
recommended that special efforts be made to prepare ministers 
for country as well as for city churches. “We urge that in 
connection with each school of religion a specialist in agricul¬ 
ture offer such courses as deal with agricultural production, 
rural economics, and rural sociology, and that the vital rela¬ 
tionship between these courses and practical evangelism be 
kept constantly before the minds of the students.” 

A Committee 011 agricultural education has recently been 
appointed by the China Christian Educational Association 
whose duty it is “to prepare an all China program, looking 
toward the introduction of agriculture into our mission schools 
through the development of provincial normal training centers 
for the suitable preparation of teachers.” In this connection a 
budget of $728,000, Mexican, on a five years’ programme, has 
been approved by the China Christian Educational Association 
for inclusion in the Inter-church World Movement for the 
development of four agricultural traiuing and extension centers. 

The writing is on the wall. Missionary public opinion 
favorable to the utilization of agriculture in its various forms 
is rapidly crystalizing. Adjustments in due time will be made 
in the administrative machinery to include this new form of 
missionary service. It will find its greatest development in the 
mission schools where it will afford self-help, manual and voca¬ 
tional opportunities to the students. It will help save, by serv- 
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ing the people in their every-day interests and needs. It will 
attract the country folk, the tillers of the earth, and in affording a 
normal, helpful and permanent point of contact, will aid greatly 
in preparing the way for hearing the Gospel message gladly. 
The “preacher of the doctrine” will come to be looked upon 
as a friend, interested in more abundance, both spiritual and 
material, in the daily life of those whom he is trying tp serve, 
and thus will he save by serving. 

The day of agricultural missions is dawning, and there is 
beginning a new chapter of service on the part of foreign 
missions for those to whom the Gospel is preached. 


The Salary Question 

E. McNEILL POTEAT 

|HE birth of the China for Christ Movement has given rise 
to a good deal of interest and some speculation. What- 
ever else may be involved in the new committee’s taking 
over part of the work of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, and the equal responsibility of foreigner and Chinese in 
instigating a thoroughly Chinese movement, it is certainly true 
that in the light of these changes and forward steps it is nec¬ 
essary to rethink certain problems that have vexed missionary 
endeavor from the very beginnings. The most constantly 
discussed questions among us are those that center around the 
ne plus ultra of self-support, and we are promised that the 
inception of this new movement will have tremendous signi¬ 
ficance in the adjustment of these questions. This is obvious 
in that this is to be, as far as possible, a Chinese movement and 
self-support must be induced in a larger measure before it can 
be thoroughly Chinese in character. Ultimately such a program 
will make it unnecessary for foreigners in the name of mission 
societies to hold property in China, and there is little doubt 
that the greatest measure of spiritual results will follow the 
greatest measure of self-support. We wish to raise herein the 
question of the possible adjustment of the unfortunate and more 
or less unavoidable disparity between foreign and native salaries 
for the reason that this is certainly one of the most sensitive 
points in the matter of self-support, and it is just possible that 
the new movement may provide the solution for the whole 
question. 
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It may help us first to ask : how are the salaries of foreigners 
regulated in China? In the first place, salaries are adjusted 
on the basis of physical needs. Daily living expenditures, the 
necessities that life in the Orient demands, the anticipation of 
the future necessity for the education of families in China and 
abroad, these items are what are regarded as the needs of the 
foreigners. In the second place, salaries are flexible—not 
elastic! In the event of increased living expense, or extended 
travel, proportionate addition is made. As the size of a family 
increases there is also an allowance, and when the schooling 
time demands more money, there is generally a fund provided 
for education. In the third place, salaries are regulated by 
foreigners in mission boards, on the basis of reports from the 
mission fields, and these individuals are competent to adjust 
wages to needs, and additions to exigencies. The general basis 
is what is conceived as a living wage. Some missionaries have 
gotten rich in China, but not on tbeir salaries. 

How are the salaries of our Chinese associates regulated ? 

Partly by custom, and Shakespeare was right when he said 
“Custom doth make dotards of us all.’* Somehow or other 
we seem to imbibe the Chinese fidelity to custom once we 
touch the shores of the mysterious Bast. Because a Bible- 
woman has been getting $6.00 a month, an evangelist $9.00, 
and a city pastor $18.00 since our mission was organized it is 
not for us to remove the ancient landmarks of our fathers ! 
They are regulated, these salaries, almost wholly by foreigners. 
We know somewhat of the scale of local rents, the price of 
cotton cloth and the fluctuations of the wheat or rice markets, 
but never having lived as Chinese, it is just likely that we 
strike the margin between supply and demand too closely. 
Fearing that too much money will produce profligacy, we 
induce penury by too little. We in many instances keep our 
associates down to their own scale of living, rather than lift 
them up to a higher and more comfortable plane, by providing 
the means therefore. Moreover the salaries of our friends are 
often inflexible. For the enlargement of families we make no 
definite allowance except perhaps a gift of congratulation. For 
the sudden and rather general rise of prices we find our fellow 
workers more or less unprepared. We know of an instance this 
year in point. For reasons that need not be rehearsed the 
price of wheat advanced 100% during the winter, yet there was 
no provision made to meet this situation—a situation which 
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caused real hardship—because of the inflexibility of salary 
regulations. We uudertake in a great many instances to educate 
the families of our associates in our mission schools, rather 
than to make it possible for their fathers and mothers to do so, 
a course which would encourage thrift and providence in saving, 
and self-dependence in educating their children. 

But we write thus uot merely to complain. There are of 
course two sides to every question and it is unnecessary to go 
into further detail in presenting the differences in scale and 
adjustment of Chinese and foreign salaries. What we wish to 
do is to propose two things. Let us do so by asking a question. 
Why would it not be possible for the China for Christ Move¬ 
ment to appoint a salary commission of Chinese, whose specific 
duty would be to investigate living conditions and the con¬ 
tributing elements that make life abundant and livable in all 
the places in China where mission work is in process, and 
which can be regulated by money ? We have implicit trust in 
the leadership of this movement. We cannot suspect its leaders 
or its proposals of anything but the completest personal dis¬ 
interestedness in the prosecution of the Kingdom enterprises. 
Such a commission of men and women could investigate con¬ 
ditions everywhere and report and recommend a general scale 
for the salaries of all the offices that our Chinese brethren and 
sisters hold, pastors, colporteurs, evangelists, Bible-women, etc., 
considering general training and educational advantages. The 
second proposal is this : This report might be submitted to a 
salary commission in each mission, which group would be 
composed of members from each station in the mission, and it 
would be their duty to approve the recommendation of the 
C. F. C. M. in toto, or revise and correct it where local condi¬ 
tions demand or suggest revision. This mission committee, 
like the commission of the C. F. C. M. would not have the 
power to enforce such recommendations until the time of com¬ 
plete self-support is arrived. They, in the extended interim 
will consult their foreign associates whose money will be ex¬ 
pended until self-support is a fact. 

What are the possible results of such a proposal ? We can 
only touch ou a few. It would place the handling of one of 
the most delicate of problems in the legislative control of the 
Chinese Christians. Shakespeare also said, “He who steals my 
purse steals trash,” but obviously he placed less value on things 
temporal than some of us who can be indiscreet and almost acrid 
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in the regulation of salaries. Some will reply that such a plan 
would tempt certain individuals to manipulate funds for a friend 
in the service of the mission. But the office would have the 
stipend attached thereto, irrespective of the office holder. 
“City pastor’s salary $ 30 . 00 .” We care not whether he be 
Pastor Chang or Pastor Li. Moreover we trust implicitly, 
some might say recklessly, the choicest of our possession, the 
Word of God and the preaching thereof, to our associates. Are 
we to with-hold the trust of money from his fellow Christians 
who know liis need and the very manner of his life? Strange 
consistency that can trust the dissemination of the Gospel to a 
group of tireless workers, and can deny the right of regulation 
of wage to the members who share their work and are more a 
part of their life than foreign friends can ever be ! Again, it 
would put an end to odious comparisons, which we so heartily 
deplore. How many of us have heard the question, “Why 
does the foreigner live in such a fine house, when we are 
provided a scant three-room dwelling?” But the most impor¬ 
tant result would be that it would initiate practical self-support 
in many ways. Some may doubt the wisdom of our Chinese 
brethren distributing foreign funds. Aside from this casting 
suspicions on the reality of the Christianity of our friends, it 
would find itself eliminated when the Chinese, seeing they 
could regulate the salaries of their brethren, could also produce 
them. There is little interest indeed in the dispersion of other 
people’s funds, but if they could say how much money goes 
here or there, they would be infinitely more apt to provide the 
money than otherwise. Finally, it would produce confidence. 
The fire that keeps the pot of industrial unrest boiling in the 
West is the lack of confidence between capital and labor. We 
must be fair and say that in certain places in the East such a 
confidence is unlikely so long as the present situation obtains. 
And mutual suspicion is the exterminator of spirituality. 
Spiritual results from such genuine confidence would be incal¬ 
culable. Wages would no doubt be somewhat higher iu certain 
instances, but properly so, and that might be a step in the right 
direction. Where there are at present independent churches in 
China such regulation of wage scales is in force. Shall not 
the C. F. C. M. start us off in the right direction that we may 
eventually touch the golden shores of the land of self-support? 

Such a plan has been tried, and with success. For ex¬ 
ample, the salaries of the Chinese secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
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are certainly in particular instances adjusted by the Board of 
Directors of the local association. Some have thought that 
their wages were comparatively too high ! The trouble is 
more apt to be in the comparison than in the wage. Spiritual 
efficiency can never tag along at the tattered heels of physical 
ineptitude. 

It might help us in this important matter to look again at 
verses six to ten in the sixth chapter of Galatians. To sum up 
let us paraphrase the thought, (i) “Share the good things of 
life with those that teach the Word. (2) Make no mistake, 
our results will be in proportion to the provision we make. (3) 
If we are niggardly in taking care of the Lord’s servants, we 
will reap niggardly results ; if we regard the body as the Temple 
of the Spirit aud provide for it, we shall reap more abundant 
fruits of the Spirit. (4) We mustn’t weary of doing the best we 
can. We will discover better days and better plans, if we faint 
not. (5) Therefore, let us treat all men fairly, and especially 
those of the house-hold of Faith.” This of course is not 
unmindful that the Holy Spirit fills, prepares, and impels us 
in our labors. There are certain responsibilities that we have, 
and in the realization of which the work of the Spirit will be 
made easier. 


What the Chinese are Thinking about Christianity 

The Independent Church 


ISAAC MASON 


fylF there are missionaries who are opposed to the growth 
|| of a healthy spirit of independence in Chinese Christians, 
1^1 and who have designs of perpetually keeping foreign 
control of a Chinese organization, it has been my good 
fortune not to meet them, and I hope they are so few as to be 
difficult to find. With a considerable experience of evangelistic 
and Church work, I have usually found missionaries very 
ready to welcome the co-operation of Chinese Christians, and 
to encourage the growth of self-government and self-support. 
In some cases we may have been too slow to recognize such 
movements, but in far more instances the Chinese themselves 
have not felt ready for independence or self-support, and in 
matters of such importance it may be gain in the end to have 
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progressed slowly rather thau with unwise haste at the call of 
a minority of enthusiasts. It is unfortunate that some of our 
Chinese brethren are obsessed with the idea that they have to 
fight for freedom and independence in Church life, as is some¬ 
times done for citizenship in a State. The joining or leaving 
a Church, or the establishing of an independent organization, 
should be purely voluntary matters, and “ where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

It is with mingled feelings of admiration and regret that 
one reads a recently published booklet * which professes to 
give the Chinese view point of the Independent Church ; it is 
a collection of extracts of statements by 150 people, and while 
we admire the fine spirit which animates most of the writers 
quoted, and the healthy aims set forth, we cannot but regret 
that some so palpably misjudge the foreign Churches and 
missionaries. To imply that the position between the foreign 
missionary societies and the Chinese Churches is that of master 
and servant, or ot menials or slaves (■$£ 0$) is either deplorable 
misunderstanding or unkind misrepresentation quite unworthy 
of intelligent Chinese Christians. In a century of missionary 
effort, and with thousands of foreigners concerned, it cannot 
be denied that some unfortunate occurrences have taken place 
at times; but it is hardly fair to build thereon a theory of 
oppression or repression. 

Whatever good results may follow the circulation of the 
book so far as fanning the spirit of independence is concerned, 
we cannot help feeling that there will be harmful results in the 
way of suspicion aud estrangement which will be regrettable, 
the more so as with a little more tact aud a truer love and 
appreciation, such could be avoided, and all parties could co¬ 
operate to promote the object which in reality we all want 
to promote. One feels the lack of much spiritual dynamic iu 
the booklet; the appeal is largely on a lower plane, and the 
impression is somehow left that the idea is as much to “ p’ai 
wai” on the u Cliina for the Chinese” cry, as it is to save 
men or manifest the spirit of Jesus Christ. Much is said about 
the grievance of foreign control, and too little about hearty 
co-operation and mutual trust and love which would go a long 
way towards settling problems. 

^“Chinese Viewpoint of the Independent Church; a symposium.” 
Edited by T. C. Li. The Mission Book Co. Price 15 cents. Chinese title, 

aw. 
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Allowance must be made for exaggeration in all move¬ 
ments striving to be popular and to rouse the people, and we 
are too accustomed to oriental hyperbole to wish to give a 
literal value to every statement; with this thought in mind, 
a brief reference to some of the extracts will suffice to show 
how some of our well-meaning brethren have been betrayed 
into unwise expressions. 

One man says that to be independent is the present most 
pressing duty of Chinese Christians; other matters depend 
upon this and can be attended to afterwards. Such a view is 
remarkable when one thinks of the crying need for reform of 
every kind ; the growth of the opium habit, the dishonesty and 
corruption so abounding, etc. One would have thought that 
followers of Christ (who spent no time over whether his Church 
should be “ independent 5 * or not) could see pressing calls to 
practical Christianity among needy humanity rather than giving 
first strength to matters of Church government. 

Some writers say that the Church has at present many 
undesirables in it, and this would be remedied in an Indepen¬ 
dent Church. Time and experience will show whether this 
will be correct or not. One writer goes so far as to say that 
the Boxer uprising was a result of the injuring of the people 
by those who trusted to their connection with the Church to 
brow-beat others. This will find great acceptance among the 
enemies of the Church ; but could it be substantiated as a fact ? 

The references to the Missions give the view that these 
are quite apart from the Chinese Church, and Chinese who are 
loyal to them are apparently not considered as being part of 
the Chinese Church, but more or less as foreign agents. It is 
implied that the relationship of slaves or servants exists so long 
as what is termed “foreign control” continues. 

One man hopes that the poison of the mutual jealousies 
and the divisions of ceremonies and rituals of the Missions, 
will be escaped by the Chinese. Our efforts at Union and 
Co-operation have evidently failed to impress this brother. The 
same writer says that whenever a Church desires independence, 
the foreign mission should leave it and go and find a new 
sphere for its work of evangelizing and establishing Churches, 
—to be moved on again a little later. But is the breaking of 
fallow ground not the responsibility of the Chinese Church also ? 
Is the preaching of the Gospel and the winning of men to Christ 
in the first instance so important that only foreign missions 
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can do it ? Or on the other hand, is it of minor importance 
compared with Church government, so that it does not matter 
who does it so long as the government of the Church, when 
once founded, shall be kept entirely independent of foreign 
help ? Or is it after all a financial problem, met by using 
foreign funds for all the spade work, the cost of buildings, 
etc., all to be yielded up when required or demanded by the 
“independents” who balk at accepting the full responsibility ? 
Surely Chinese Christians cannot feel quite happy with such 
methods. 

Cbefoo is given as the approved example, where a certain 
mission gave up all to the Independent Church, and went to 
open up new work elsewhere ; this is considered the height of 
grace ; but it is naively added that such a result would not 
have been obtained but for the pressing of certain zealots! Is 
this what the movement really means ? to make things so 
uncomfortable for missionaries and Chinese workers who have 
patiently laboured for years, that to preserve peace and Chris¬ 
tian love they have to evacuate, and go start elsewhere, pre¬ 
sumably to be followed a few years later by the same tactics? 
The picture is not very edifying, and does not seem to belong 
to the spirit of our common Lord and Saviour. 

Apparently unconscious of inconsistency, one man says that 
independence will, among other things, break down divisions and 
barriers and lack of unity, because it will mean the establishing 
of a complete Chinese Christian Church, which is apparently 
to be separate from the Church of every other country ; so the 
barriers are not destroyed, after all, but ouly removed and 
placed elsewhere ! In this brother’s view, it would appear 
that the prayer of Jesus should have been that all Chinese may 
be one, not that “they all”—over the wide-world—should be 
one in Christ Jesus. Christianity is not national, but supra¬ 
national. Jesus did not establish a Jewish Christianity, but a 
world-wide Christianity. The divisions and sorrows of the 
Church in the past have largely arisen from jealousies, personal 
and national ; it is a reproach to the Church of Christ that in 
the recent war national sentiment was allowed to triumph over 
Christian unity, and fellow-members of Christ’s family fought 
and killed one another because they thought more of nations 
and countries than of the Christian unity. It will be a thou¬ 
sand pities if China is going to learn nothing from the past, 
but is going to repeat and perpetuate the mistakes of others by 
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insisting so much on a national Christianity instead of realizing 
that the true Christian should have the broad spirit and vision 
of his Master, refusing to be cribbed and confined by any 
narrow patriotism or loyalty to any man-made hedges of country 
or Church. A question of prior importance to the independ¬ 
ence being advocated should be “Is a man a servant of Christ, 
trying honestly to promote His Kingdom?’* If he is, then 
the question of nationality, Church, or method, is of minor 
importance. Surely there is room for all in this needy land, 
and as it must and will naturally come to pass that the Chris¬ 
tian work as a whole will gradually pass into Chinese hands— 
the sooner the better so long as it comes about wisely and 
decently—what need is there for this forcing of the pace, and 
especially why this apparently uncharitable spirit to foreigners 
shown in some of the writings in the book referred to? 

One reason given why the Chinese Church cannot do other 
than aim at independence is that so many foreigners are de¬ 
ficient in the Chinese language, and cause listeners to despise 
them. There may be some truth in the charge, and it should 
stir up the present generation of missionaries to greater zeal 
and more efficiency in the knowledge and use of the language 
of the people. But it should not be forgotten that the mission¬ 
ary ranks of the past century produced many great linguists, 
and the bulk of the Christian literature in China to-day has 
been produced by foreigners, collaborating with Chinese—often 
with those not belonging to the Church. Halting though the 
speech of missionaries may often have been, fairness demauds 
the recognition that it lias been much blessed in the proclaim¬ 
ing of the Gospel and the establishing of the Church in China, 
and our Chinese fellow-Cbristians might at least have been as 
generous to our short-comings as are non-Christians, whose 
politeness enables them to make the best of us, giving full 
credit to our good intentions. 

Even if deficiency in the language was worse than it act¬ 
ually is, one fails to see therein a “reason ” for independence. 
Foreign merchants and bankers know still less of the language, 
yet no one thinks of suggesting that as a reason why batiks 
and business houses should be solely Chinese, having no 
dependence whatever on foreigners. In business life men can see 
the mutual advantages of co-operation ; is it only in religious 
matters that it is harmful ? I doubt if any Chinese who are 
employed by, say, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, consider 
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themselves the ^ of the foreigner, though they are probably 
under stricter foreign control than any pastor or church member 
connected with a Mission. A minister is a servant, but not a 
slave ; there is nothing mean or shameful in honest service 
whether it be rendered to one’s own nationals or others. 

The subject of independence is one on which Chinese and 
foreigners should amicably reason together, and the proper 
solution should not be difficult to find. No foreign Missionary 
Society has begun work in China to exploit the Chinese, and 
no true missionary is giving his life in loving service from 
selfish motives. If any man is working for the glorification of 
a foreign Church, or with a view to keeping Chinese under 
foreign control, he should revise his aims immediately, and 
work solely from the constraining of the love of Christ, and the 
desire to help his fellow-men. Simple gratitude and common 
honesty should enable Chinese Christians to lay aside unworthy 
suspicions, and we may then frankly recognize our mutual 
desires, and realize that our true position is that of co-workers 
in the great Cause. Chinese must increase while foreigners 
decrease in all things relating to the Christian enterprise in this 
land ; but so long as we are really helpful to one another, let 
us have mutual respect and forbearance, and show genuine co¬ 
operation instead of, on the one hand denying the natural entry 
upon full responsibility of the Chinese Church, or on the other 
hand of an impatient haste to an independence which will leave 
a gulf unbridged, and probably accentuate national differences 
at a time when we ought all to be working for international 
unity, and especially the unity of the Christian children of 
God’s great family. 


Emancipation of [Nominal Christians 

ZANG TSUNG 

This article with others is published to meet a demand on 
the part of missionaries to help them get in touch with Chinese 
thinking as it affects Christian work. To do this properly we 
must give the negative as well as the positive side of such 
thinking. This article, which we have shortened by cutting 
out quotations of others’ ideas, is entirely negative. Yet it 
represents what some are thinking about Christianity and, in 
this case especially, ideas that are being sent broadcast. The 
writer, who is now a student in America, is full of misconcep- 
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tions of philosophy, history, and religion in general and Chris¬ 
tianity in particular. He aims to make an appeal for sincerity. 
But he overemphasizes the intolerant aspects of Christianity and 
ignores or is ignorant of its altruistic aspect. He represents 
therefore the negative side of China’s indigenous response to 
Christianity. His superficial thoughts do, however, remind us 
that there are many sincerely perplexed young people in China 
who ueed special help. Furthermore he shows how the Press 
can be used against Christianity and should be used for it. 
Such articles should not go unanswered. The Press can be 
used to help the Chinese to think truly just as successfully as 
to think with such budding culturists.— Editor. 

[Translated for tlie Chinese Recorder by Mr. T. C. Chao from the 
“ Lamp of Learning ” of the “ China Times " for August 20th, 1920,] 

^j^YELIGION and a mere conception of life are not identical 
ll things. Religion is inherited superstition. Most of 
■*■*1 our conceptions of life are beliefs created by the wisdom 
of individuals. Not such are the religions that socio¬ 
logists, historians, and anthropologists study. They go to 
society and investigate its system of inherited superstitions. 
To them Buddhism and Taoism, Christianity, and the worship 
of foxes are all religious. The study of religion in Western 
societies is equivalent to the study of Christianity, because the 
religion of Western societies is mostly that religion. Not so in 
China. In Chinese society the religions are those of Kwan 
Yin, the Tu Ti, and ancestral tablets. So whoever talks about 
the religion of China without specifying what it is, may be 
talking about the religion of Kwan Yin, the Tu Ti, and 
ancestral tablets. 

In the West Christianity has undergone an experiment of 
two thousand years during which time it has given men many 
horrible lessons the most obvious one of which is that it is a 
hindrance to the progress of civilization and culture. The 
most prosperous age of Christianity was the Dark Ages of 
Europe. Almost at no time during the Renaissance and the 
development of science has this hindrance not been in evidence. 

Now we, the young people of China, have the responsibility 
of protecting and developing the culture of the world. 

The influence of Christianity is increasingly felt in China. 
Christians increase in number. Those who embrace the old 
superstitions, with the exception of monks, priests, and nuns, 
do not have to undergo any form of initiation and consquently 
can renounce their religions and regain their freedom at any 
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time. But those who accept the new superstition must submit 
to a rite of initiation. After having received baptism one becomes 
a Christian. Just as the Buddhist monks eternally are monks 
after having been burned on the head, so are Christians always 
Christians after having received baptism. I have seen many 
persons join a Church and have never seen any one leave a 
Church. Not only so, but after one identifies himself with a 
Church, his children and children’s children all become Chris¬ 
tians at birth. If such a state of affairs should continue, most 
of our people would become monks of the new type by heritage. 
The influence of Christianity in the West is decreasing from 
iooth degree to zero degree, but in China it is increasing in 
the reverse order, from the zero degree to the iooth degree. 
History has clearly shown how this new superstition cruelly 
butchered people of other religious faiths. So in our advoca¬ 
tion of democracy, we must try to spread popular education, 
reconstruct art, and at the same time lessen the influence of 
religion. There aie many now who, in their promotion of the 
new culture, also help to promote the new superstition ; and so 
Christianity also becomes a vital problem of to-day. In my 
opinion, only one point in this problem, however, is worthy of 
our discussion and that is: How shall we preach the gospel 
of free thinking to Christians ? 

Among the already too many Christians of China, there 
must be a large number of nominal Christians who have re¬ 
ceived the new kind of burned spots on them when still child¬ 
ren and who are now not willing to be the new kind of monks 
when they come to a higher knowledge. But because they 
had received baptism they cannot but be Christians though 
only in name. This class of people I propose to call nominal 
Christians. Among them there are many lovable and thought¬ 
ful youths who are most unhappy. Superstitious people believe 
everything in the Old Testament of course, but people who are 
wide awake have already lost faith in the Bible as infallible 
as the laws of heaven and earth. Therefore in their mind, 
their knowledge is always struggling with their Bible. There 
can be nothing more uuhappy than such a mental state ! 

Such Christians ought to declare formally their withdrawal 
from their Church. At a time when freedom of conscience is 
greatly prized, who dares to prevent any man from withdrawing 
from a religious organization ? But why do these nominal 
Christians not take such a step ? There are, as I see it, two 
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reasons, First, such a step would provoke many friends and 
teachers and disappoint one’s homefolks, Secondly, it would 
call forth scorn from non-Christians. With regard to the 
first difficulty we who are not Christians cannot render assis¬ 
tance. It all depends on the individual’s courage. We can, 
however, sincerely say to the nominal Christians, with regard 
to the second difficulty, that we will not laugh at a man who 
thus changes his mind and discards an old superstition; be¬ 
cause such a change in the eyes of free thinking people as we 
are means progress. We would iustead welcome such persons 
to our group, the group of free thinking people, as they were 
welcomed by Christians when they joined their Church. 

In May this year Prof. F. H. Giddings said these words to 
his students before they left school: “The most shameful 
thing in the world, the most wicked and mean thing is self- 
deception.” I sincerely hope those who have understood and 
realized that the acceptance of the new superstition is a mistake, 
will declare their withdrawal from their Church openly and 
without equivocation . I can simply offer Prof. Giddings’ words 
to those who have lost faith in the infallibility of the Bible and 
yet are trying hard to take a few words from the Bible in order 
to protect their religion and their empty name which they have 
inherited, in a dishonest clever way. 


Notes and Queries 


How to avoid Friction 


E REVENTION is better than cure,” but sometimes 
through the climate, depressing surroundings, hard 
work, monotony, loneliness, and tired brain, misunder¬ 
standings do arise between missionaries. Friction we 
all know is possible but it is not necessary. To avoid the Paul 
and Barnabas contention in the Mission field we require a quiet 
prayerful determination not to be one of the “two” needed 
to make a quarrel; we need the spirit that will not “strive,” 
that believes in give and take; and that the “more blessed” 
in this case is in the taking ; an honest willingness to readily 
admit a mistake, and a large measure of the love that “ thiuketh 
no evil.” If misunderstandings do arise and are faced in the 
spirit of humility, in love preferring one another, and self-for- 
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getfulness, they are easily overcome. Mole hills that look like 
mountains are easily surmounted by gentleness and mutual 
forbearance. Holy harmony is not of the flesh, it is a product 
of grace and possible for all who live in close fellowship with 
Jesus Christ. There are three things necessary if friction is to 
be avoided. 

i. There should be sincerity and cheerfulness , Where all 
the surroundings tend to depress and enervate, and where on 
account of the relaxing effect of the climate it is difficult to 
keep the backbone to the front, there should be as well har¬ 
mony, cheerfulness, trustfulness, and a large measure of the 
kindly, common courtesies of life. Thus the whole body c< knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth will make 
increase unto the building up of itself in love.” 2 . Watchful¬ 
ness is needed. We must ever remember the cloud of witnesses 
around us who are ready to put the worst interpretation upon 
things expedient from our poiut of view but perhaps contrary 
to local custom, and which might cause “good” to be “evil 
spoken of.” We must never let the use of rightful liberty hiuder 
a weak brother “ for whom Christ died.” 3 . Considerateness 
should characterize all our relations. The spirit that can make 
allowances for others is most important. The missionary who 
does not indulge in personal “grievances” ; who is not quick 
to imagine that he is being slighted, and is slow to take offence ; 
is the one most unlikely to quarrel with, and the most likely 
to have a heart “to soothe and sympathise.” He is the one 
who is able to put the best construction on his colleague’s 
doings, and to discern the real motives—pure and unadulterated— 
which lie behind annoying and trying actions; and he too is 
the one able to estimate justly the effect which a long hot 
summer, congestion of the liver, nerve fag, may have had 
upon some devoted co-worker. He is the oue who recognizes 
that there are none of us perfect not even the youngest. While 
sorry for his own short-comings which are trying to others, he 
will not judge “ another man’s servant,” but will earnestly covet 
that gift which “seeketh not her own ” but “ bearetb all things,” 
and “endureth all things.” 


D. Duncan Main. 
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Obituary 


Rev. W. Clifton Dodd, D.D., As I Knew Him 


To give therefore a few of the impressions Dr. Dodd 
made upon me may serve a good purpose. 

1, Language ability. Dr. Dodd mastered the Lao lang¬ 
uage as he had the English. He had the ability and aptitude 
to master the dialectic differences among the various Tai tribes 
with great rapidity, enabling him to preach and to prepare 
tracts in their local dialects effectively. One of his last pieces 
of work was the preparation of literature for the Tai in the 
Yangtse valley, including a primer, hymns, forms for worship, 
a catechism and Scripture passages for memorizing, and the 
recasting of certain chapters in the Gospel according to St, 
Matthew. 

2 , Proclivity for wholeness or perfection. I never knew 
Dr. Dodd to do a poor piece of work. One of Dr. Dodd’s last 
pieces of work was the copying by hand of First Peter, making 
the necessary changes for Tai Lu of the Sip Song Panna. It 
was reproduced by photogravure in Japan. An introduction 
to First Peter was prepared at the same time and attached to 
it. These are easily read while the books printed in the Yuan 
dialect are read with difficulty. This laborious task was done 
just after a spell of illness, requiring great fortitude of spirit 
and power of endurance. 

3 , A man of great vision. He had a vision of God and a 
vision of the field. Like the Apostle Paul, Dr. Dodd loved to 
preach the Gospel where Christ had not been named. In this 
respect he was a worthy successor of Dr. McGilvary, Just 
before his death Dr. Dodd prepared a statesman-like plan for 
the evangelizing of the Tai. This plan contemplates organiz¬ 
ing several new stations at strategical points in the near future, 
Cbiengrung to be the centre from which to advance. At its 
last annual meeting the Mission set its seal upon this plan by 
taking action transferring three families and a single man to 
Chiengrung. 


m 


WAS associated with Dr. and Mrs. Dodd for three years 
in Kengtung Station, Burma. Dr, Dodd and I were 
bosom friends. 
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4. The Master’s passion to save souls. Dr. Dodd once 

said to uie : 41 In the past I have spent much time in acquir¬ 

ing a use of the language, now I am most concerned about the 
salvation of the Tai. I want to see great numbers of them 
coming into the Kingdom.” Wherever Dr. Dodd went he 
exemplified this spirit. With all their faults he loved the Tai 
dearly. 

5. The Master’s compassion for and patience with the 
erring. For hours at a time he would argue and plead and 
pray with a child of God gone astray, leading him back into 
the light if possible. 

6. Loyalty to Jesus Christ. Jesus was the mainspring of 
all Dr. Dodd’s activities. He did not spend time on the con¬ 
troverted unessentials. He knew his Lord as an ever-living, 
present Personality Who saves from sin unto the uttermost. 

7. Strong faith. Dr. Dodd’s contagious faith sustained 
him arid buoyed up others. He believed when odds were 
against him. Together he and I have laid our hands on the 
sick and prayed and seen them recover ; together we have done 
the same thing on others and seen them pass away—and sur¬ 
rendered faith said, 14 Thy will be done.” 

C, R. Callender. 


Our Book Table 


Commerciai. Handbook of China, Vol. 11, Julean Arnold , and Chinese 
and American Contributors . Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. G. $0.4.0 cents. For sale by Kelly & Walsh , Ltd., Shanghai , Mex. 
$1.00. 

This second volume continues the study of commercial condi¬ 
tions and possibilities in China, though from the point of view of 
specific problems rather than statistics and general trade conditions. 
It aims to help introduce the merchaut to conditions In China, and 
so treats of certain customs, common expressions, exchange, health, 
living conditions, etc. There is much information on postal, railway 
and shipping facilities: concessions, guilds, compradores, native 
products, animal industries, and cotton goods, are some other 
subjects given careful treatment. 

In regards to “China’s Commercial and Industrial Progress 
and Prospects,” the author believes that China offers probably 
better opportunity for industrial development, and for the invest¬ 
ment of capital in manufacturing, than does any other country on 
the face of the earth. The Chinese are also seen to be learning 
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to work in corporate undertakings. The prophecy is made that 
“ instead of 100,000 persons in factories and four million children 
in schools, the estimates for 1918, the China of a few decades hence 
will have forty million factory hauds and eighty million school child-- 
ren.” Government education, the study of the Chinese language, and 
Chinese students are also treated. In addition there is a chapter on 
“American Missionary Work in China” which is a summary of 
work by Americans as it was about two years ago. The presence 
of an article of this nature in a commercial handbook is proof of a 
different relation existing between the missionary and the merchant, 
and of increased mutual understanding. 

These two volumes make a handy compendium of many facts 
useful to those who need to study the conditions of doing missionary 
work in China as well as tho.se under which commerce is carried on. 
For those interested in vocational and industrial education they 
have a special message. 


A Guide to Important Mission Stations of Eastern China. Edited 
by Paul Hutchinson. The Mission Book Co., Shanghai. Mex. $1.00. 

At last the mission forces in China are trying to put tourists in 
touch with mission work; hence this guide book which was specially 
prepared to meet the needs of parties of tourists attending the World 
Sunday School Convention in Tokyo in October 1920. Seven main 
routes of travel branching out from Shanghai are treated. Many 
facts, historical, personal and otherwise are given in their appro¬ 
priate place. 

Accommodation for travellers is dealt with, and the capacity 
for private entertainment in the mission stations along these routes 
is also given, together with the name of someone with whom com¬ 
munication may be had and the price that guests in missionaries' 
homes should pay. Six maps and thirty-eight illustrations add to 
the sttggestiveness of the book. A short vocabulary of phrases 
needed by flitting wanderers is also found in the book. Of course 
now we have such a guide, we wonder why it was never done 
before, and venture the hope that it will be enlarged until mission 
work in China is within reach of interested tourists just as much as 
temples, tombs and other desirable and undesirable sights. Among 
other things this book should whet the appetite of wanderers 
through China to learn more about this great country. 


“Tetters from China and Japan” by John Dewey, Pb.D. DLD., and 
Alice Chipman Dewey. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 6St Fifth 
Avenue, New York, ju pages. Price $2.50. 

Professor and Mrs. Dewey spent three months in Japan, and 
were f£ted and made much of by all and sundry. They then decided 
to go to China for a few weeks, but, arriving in May 1919 just as 
the student movement began, they were so much interested by all 
that they heard and saw that they applied to Columbia University 
for a year’s leave of absence. This book is compiled from letters 
written to their children during their visit to Japan, and during 
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their first three months in China. It is a drawback that the 
letters have no heading to indicate which was written by the 
Professor and which by his wife, but a glance through will 
often reveal a sentence, which will act as a key such as “we 
have just come from another geisha party given by the mayor 
and about fifteen of the other officers of the city. Papa is 
quite stuck up because they say it is the first time the 
city of Kyoto ever entertained a scholar in that fashion.” A 
brightly written book of travellers* impressions is always enter¬ 
taining, but no educationist should open this volume expecting 
constructive criticism, which might be helpful iu his work, for that 
is not its aim. The letters will doubtless prove to be very interest¬ 
ing to dwellers in the homelands, but they are of no great value to 
those who live and work in the East, whose knowledge of the people 
goes deeper than the necessarily superficial impressions of the most 
intelligent traveller. The second part of the book is of greater inter¬ 
est than the first because in China events were happening, and 
there Is more to record than sight-seeing. Says Professor Dewey, 
“In a country that is regarded at home as stagnant and unchanging 
there is certainly something doing. This is the world’s greatest 
kaleidoscope.” 

M. E. F.-D. 


China, A Source Book of Information. Edited by George B. Sokol- 
skv, Manager China Bureau of Information, With a Foreword by Dr. 
C. T. Wang, China's Plenipotentiary to the Peace Conference, gin. x 6, 
pp, 124. Paper covers. Published by the Pan-Pacific Association, Shang¬ 
hai , j 920, 

This pamphlet embodies information under fifteen heads, such as 
Geography, History, Currency, Trade Statistics, Lists of American 
Officials, etc., etc. Several important documents form an Appendix. 
It was prepared for the American visitors to China in the summer 
of 1920 to enable them to “study ” China in the intervals of other 
refreshments. 

S. 


Chance and Change in China. By A. S. Roe, Author of “ China As I 
Saw It." Illustrated. London , Wtn. Heineman , 1920. 9x6 inches , 
pp. 283. 12/6 net. 

This is an account by an Englishwoman of a somewhat 
extended visit to China during the early years of the Chinese 
Republic. She sojourned in several cities in the Yangtze valley 
provinces in the company of experienced ladies of the China Inland 
Mission (and perhaps others) who judiciously interpreted to her 
what she saw. The journal of events is enlivened and frequently 
explained by miscellaneous appropriate citations of classical and 
colloquial sayings, myths, and fables. 

The narratives of events do not profess to be history, but 
merely impressions of current events uncorrected by their outcome. 
But despite this the book is worth reading by those desirous of 
getting good snapshots of a fleeting period of especial interest to the 
student of China. 
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The orthography is of the 4 barbarous * sort current in some 
places in mid-China, but for readers in England that is of no impor¬ 
tance. Some of the attempted explanations also are wide of the 
mark, but this too is of little relative importance. The thirteen 
illustrations are excellent. 

A. H. S. 


America’s Stake in the Far East. Charles Harvey Balts, Association 
Press, New York. G. $0.95. 

This is the first book in a “World Problem’’ series and is 
prepared particularly for students at the Home Base. It is a collec¬ 
tion of pertinent opinions by Chinese and Westerners ou a number 
of questions arising out of the present crisis centering in the Pacific 
Ocean. The opinions have been culled carefully from many sources 
and the questions that they help in answering are timely. There is 
much said about the relations of China and Japan, and the future 
possibilities of China. It might well be used as a text-book in 
colleges. 


Japan’s Foreign Policies. By A. M. Poolev, Author of “Japan at the 

Crossroads “ The Secret Memoirs of Count Hayashi." London: 

George Allen and Unwin. 1920. Pp. 202. 12/6 net . 

This is a closely compacted survey of Japan’s policies in recent 
years in seven chapter heads, by a newspaper correspondent who is 
thoroughly familiar with the facts, and with important little known 
documents. 

A single quotation (p. 45) will give his judgment as to Japan’s 
attitude to China : “ Japan’s China policy can only be likened to 

eerebro-meningitis. It has no visible origin; it speads rapidly; is 
ultra infectious; the mortality is high, and there is no cure, unless 
taken in the earlier stages. If other nations affected the same 
standard of morality—and it seems to have taken quite a hold at 
the Versailles Conference—there would be a world-war every twelve 
months.” The book is well-worth study. 

S. 


The Near East; Crossroads of the World. By Wm. H. Hale, Principal 
of the Preparatory Department of the Protestant Syrian College , Beirut , 
Syria. With a final chapter by James L. Barton, Foreign Sec. of the 
American Board , and Director of the late Commission of the Near 
East Relief to Turkey and the Caucasus. The Interchurch Press, New 
York City. 1920. 7 Ns in. x 5 in, pp. 230. 

This little book is equally adapted for general reading and for 
a study text-book of the themes of which it treats. It comprises a 
succinct and trustworthy account of the remoter and recent history 
of the lands of the Near East, and an estimate of the peoples and 
races, explicating present conditions, the effects of the Great War, 
and estimating future prospects. Dr. Barton is not only the high¬ 
est authority on the subject in America, but probably in the world. 
The work is admirably done. It embodies a cogent argument in 
favor of the American “ Mandate for Turkey.” The book should 
have a wide circulation. 


A. H. S. 
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Have we a Far Eastern Policy. Charles A. Sherrill. Chas. Sctib- 
ner's Sous, New York, Price G. $2.50, 

The writer, lawyer, diplomat and soldier as well as author, speut 
a little less than one year 111 and around the Pacific Ocean ; of this 
time four months were spent in Japan, and apparently a less 
amount in China. This book is the result of his observations and 
is couched in no uncertain terms. It bristles with virile opinions. 
While recognizing clearly the harm the Japanese military party 
has done and is doing in Japan and China, and showing that the 
merchants will more and more control the situation, the book really 
gives us a diluted militarism. The “General” carefully studied 
Japanese thought, and while criticising Japanese militarism has 
much to say for Japan that is good. This is of course as it should 
be. But in the chapter on China, and in reference to China and 
Korea, he seems to have seen very little that is good. Some sort 
of astigmatism must have prevented him seeiug signs of character 
and possibility in the Koreans and Chinese. He seems to be con¬ 
vinced that both Korea and China are too weak to be considered 
when it conies to “ self-determination/' This book is the word of 
one strong man to another about what they must together do with 
the weak ones. He thinks that Japan is justified in defending 
herself against the “international brigands”—from which he ex¬ 
cludes America—and so right in grabbing Manchuria, Korea and 
Shantung. He bids us look through Japan’s eyes at her troubles, 
but he does not see through the eyes of Korea or China. He 
is convinced that China is too supine for the yellow peril to amount 
to more than a nightmare, but he does not glimpse what China 
sees of a possible white and yellow peril. His main point is that 
the United States and Japan must get together to preserve the peace 
of the Pacific. With the wisdom of such co-operation all will agree : 
its aim, however, might be elevated. He talks in terms of camou¬ 
flaged force; the ethics of the situation are pigeon-holed. The strong 
may do as they please, but the weak, or those considered so, must 
do what the strong please. It is true that he thinks this co-operation 
will stop Japan’s militaristic aims so far as China is concerned. In 
essence the book is a proposal for a combination that shall put 
bulky China where she ought to be. Many of the descriptions have 
a touch of Uafcadio Hearn about them. But the whole sounds like 
a military man trying to be a trade politician. While vigorously 
written and well-worth reading, the book is a disappointment to 
those who know something of the real China, her desires and 
possibilities. Idke a lawyer the author pleads for his side of the 
case, and if you do not know any but his arguments, he will con¬ 
vince you he is right. 


The Tsaoshih Survey. London Missionary Society District Surveys, 
Tsaoshik, Central China , F. G . On ley, gd, net. 

This survey which has two maps, one showing the work in 
Tsaoshih, and the other work in the district, should be widely read 
by missionaries interested in the problem of understanding the 
needs of their mission work. The survey contains six heads and 
gives many facts about the population, Christian community, and 
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work. Here are a few of the facts. In this community of one 
million aud a half, in every 107 people, one is a member of the 
Christian community. Women communicants form only 15% of 
the total L-M.S. communicants. It is estimated that at least 67% 
of the Christian community are growing up in illiteracy. Especially 
suggestive are the paragraphs on social aim for a country Christian, 
and “ Estimate of the Results of the Chief Means Used to Uead 
People into the Church,” both of which we have reproduced in our 
Missionary News. We should like to see this Survey widely read. 


Chun a and The Gospel. Illustrated Report of China Inland Mission, 
1920. 

We have already noted this report on page 593 of the August, 
1920 issue of the Chinese Recorder. We will only add this 
quotation, “Though material conditions have been averse, 1919 
has been a record year in the Mission, of income, baptism and of 
workers.” While the Mission income has been practically doubled, 
exchange has nevertheless caused serious difficulties. In addition 
to the report there is a list of stations and missionaries. 


Thb Isle of Palms. Commercial Press Ltd, Shanghai. 

This is a handbook of the work of the American Presbyterian 
Mission in Hainan, South China. It is very carefully indexed and 
contains a chronology of this mission station. The nature of the 
field, the customs of the people, flora and fauna, communications, 
trades and occupations aud other things are treated in a brief and 
interesting way. , Good for those who want detailed information 
about one mission station. 


Thoughts on Unitv. Neville S. Talbot, M.C. Student Christian Move¬ 
ment. 32 Russel Square, London , E. C. 2. 3/6d. 

This might be called an attempt to study the problems of 
Christian unity from the viewpoint of “ progressive Christianity.” 
It charges that allegiance to the idea of Christian truth as fixed 
in coutent and once for all interpreted, is the cause of the individ¬ 
ualism which is at the bottom of denominationalism. The writer 
feels that the satisfaction that has marked the different groups 
while standing for particular interpretations of principles must give 
place to realization of the mutual need Christians and denomina¬ 
tions have for one another, and the fact that only thus can they 
experience the spiritual unity which arises out of relation to God. 
In other words, he shows that the family as well as the individual 
idea must operate in Christian thinking. Recognizing the difficulties 
in the way of Christian unity, the writer yet believes we are 
moving slowly but surely towards better understanding of it, and 
some sort of achievement. He is of the opinion that Christians 
need each other as much as their particular interpretation of 
Scripture. We heartily recommend this little volume, which is 
beautifully written and full of mental stimulation. 
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Reports of Student Movement, 1918-1919. World's Student Christian 
Federation. 

This international organization is at work in 2,500 colleges in 
forty lands. It is the one organization that has held together during 
the war; it is furthermore the one through which a better idea 
can be obtained of the thinking of the new generation than any 
other source. The reports in this volume, based on a definite list 
of questions, are most suggestive through the insight they give 
into the religious thinking of students. They have, and still feel 
the world’s material unrest most acutely. Many of their religious 
problems are seen to centre around the relation of science to tradi¬ 
tional religion. The spirit of stability of students is easily over¬ 
thrown, and their bonds with the past easily broken. It is some¬ 
times said that if you know what students are thinking, you will 
know what the world will be doing a decade hence. This volume 
will give an idea of what the students are thinking, and hence some 
idea of what the world will yet be doing. Those who would under¬ 
stand the world’s student problem, which is also the Chinese 
student problem, should read this volume. 


Some Aspects of International Christianity. By John Kelman. 

The Abingdon Press, Nezv York. 

This book consists of the fourth series of the Mendenhall lec¬ 
tures delivered by Dr. Kelman at DePauw University, and furnishes 
us with a view of true internationalism whilst showing us wherein 
lies the strength of vital Christianity. The first chapter deals with 
the Re-dedication so necessary in view of the fact that the post war 
life must be different from that of former days. Whilst the second 
chapter, which deals with the relation of Christianity to patriotism, 
makes clear that the outstanding feature of modern public life is 
the rapidity with which the world has been internationally organized 
in recent years, it indicates justification aud use for the instinct of 
patriotism aud there is a message for all those belonging to lands 
that have fought for them, educated them, suffered for them, and 
stood for truth which was more precious than life. In the third 
chapter, which speaks of individual and national morality, we have 
incidentally some timely thoughts on literalism and poetry, and 
learn that public and national morality must be fixed mainly in 
accordance with the standard of the average man, that the nation 
is the trustee for its individual citizens, and that national morality 
gets clogged by tradition. The author exposes the looseness of 
much of the thinking regarding the State aud states and prepares 
the way for a wise discussion of the Teague of Nations. This 
ushers the reader into the wider Church outlook in the fifth chapter 
on statesmanship in foreign missionary work. 

The book is thoroughly practical iu view of the fact that the 
war has put a point on everything as well as complicating the 
whole problem of foreign missions. It is of value to all facing new 
life and fresh enterprises. It sets one athinking, for as Dr. Kelman 
remarks, “ Originality does not consist in differing from others but 
in thinking out things for yourself.” 


G. M. 
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Practical Interchurch Methods. Albert F. McGarrah. Fleming 
H. Revell Co ., New York and London. Pp. jjj. G. $1.75. 

This book is one of a series in the Church Efficiency library. 
Other books by the same author are “Modern Church Manage¬ 
ment,” “Modern Church Finance,” and “The Modern Church 
Program/’ If these titles suggest an overemphasis on organization 
and business methods it must be remembered that the author 
repeatedly refers to the need within the churches of a strong 
spiritual life as alone able to furnish the necessary dynamic. He 
admits the peril of too much machinery. The work of the church 
cannot be ordered nor gauged by mechanical processes nor human 
programs. On the other hand, wise plans, effective methods and 
united endeavor have their rightful place in the religious activities 
of a modern church and the author drives this fact home by a 
wealth of admirable suggestions. He convinces the reader that the 
evangelical churches of any city can work together to bring the city 
under the dominance of Christ’s spirit and principles of conduct if 
they want to. 

Chapters on “ The Why and the How of Cooperative Church 
Publicity,” “Successful Joint Newspaper Advertising,” and 
“ Methods of Cooperation for Religious Education” are especially 
helpful. 

Rich in suggestions for cooperative church efforts: an 
admirable gift for any city minister. In China where the church is 
still in its infancy, a book like this, however, is in advance of 
present needs, and quite naturally without application to local 
situations. 


|g A fl An Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. Vol . 1 . Old 
Testament and Apocrypha by Rev, Laurence B. Ridgely, Dean of 
the Theological School of the American Church Mission , Hankow. 
Chinese text revised by Liu Tzu Yuin. Printed by the Arthington 
Press , Hankow. M. $0.30. 

This is a book of two hundred odd pages nine and a half inches 
by six and a half. It is well printed on good white paper and is 
bound in stiff brown paper covers. The style is wenli and is simple 
and easy to be understood. The contents have evidently been ham¬ 
mered out by the author in the course of his lectures in the School 
of Theology of which he is Dean. It is designed for a text book to 
be used in Bible schools and contains a vast amount of information ; 
it is evident that the latest theological works have been laid under 
tribute to garnish its pages. No one can read it without being 
impressed by the learning aud zeal of the writer. The theological 
views expressed belong to the modern and liberal school and cannot 
be criticised within the limits of a review. The following 
quotation will illustrate the author’s viewpoint. “ The age of the 
books of the Old Testament does not depend on the order of the 
books. For instance Genesis occupies the first place in scripture 
not because it was the first book to be written but because it 
records the beginnings of all things. Viewed from this standpoint 
the Hexateuch is a compilation of ancient records but, in its 
present form, it is of no great age Jfl f£) but is a late 
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production $f* $j») probably compiled after the return from 

captivity. But it contains poems and proverbs and scraps of 
ancient history which are certainly the most ancient writings in 
scripture/' Those who dislike the author’s theology will find 
something to dissent from in his teaching in every section of the 
book and some statements would provoke violent contradiction but 
the present reviewer is a man of peace and his aim is to indicate 
the scope and contents of the book, not to indulge in theological 
controversy. 

J. D. 

Tn the Shadow of Lantern Street. By Herbert G. Woodworth. 

Boston: Small, Maynard and Company . Net $1.75, 

Although this story has only its beginning in China, the 
development of the main character in cultured and comfortable 
environment in America is affected by the manner in which early 
ideas reassert themselves. There are many striking situations, the 
inevitable love complications and final disentangling, with philoso¬ 
phical and metaphysical suggestions ; but whilst the book makes the 
reader enjoy the perusal and do some tkinkiug in the process the 
outcome will not be all that the author possibly will expect. Less 
than justice is done to the American girl and the more thoughtful 
life of America. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

Tstngkiangpu General Hospital, Report 1919-1920, Contains a list 
of the cases treated, and some interesting notes ou the results of medical work 
in China. 

University of Nanking Bulletin, Catalogue 1919-1920. 

Moukdkn Medical College, Report for 1919. This report is more 
than usually leadable. It takes up the different aspects of the work, and thus 
helps outsiders get an idea of the real problems of medical work. The 
illustrations while not numerous are especially good. 


Correspondence 


GUARDING AGAINST SCHISM. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—It is acknowledged 
on all sides, as for instance by 
Bishop Roots in his opening ad¬ 
dress at the last meeting of the 
China Continuation Committee, 
that in the missionary body as 
in the home churches there are 
two main lines of thought, 


broadly called conservative and 
liberal. Recent developments 
suggest that this division is to 
become more fixed in that those 
who hold strictly to the con¬ 
servative point of view are join¬ 
ing together to preserve that 
Faith which they sincerely feel 
to be in grave danger from 
modern thought. 

I would therefore with great 
respect appeal for charity of 
judgment ou their part towards 
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those who hold a different point 
of view, and yet bold it as an 
equally sacred and urgent matter; 
who feel that in the past many 
have been alienated from the 
church of Jesus Christ because 
his followers have been afraid to 
face facts, trusting in Him who 
is the source of all truth to lead 
aright; and who also feel that it 
is unnecessary to lay upon the 
Chinese Church burdens which 
neither our fathers nor we were 
able to bear. 

That the liberal point of view 
is held by many of those who 
are among God’s choicest saints 
is unquestionable, the memory 
of some of them is a constant 
inspiration, they manifestly had 
the spirit of God. In my own 
church at home many of our 
most successful evangelists are 
liberals in theology, men who 
accept the critical view of the 
Bible, yet are acknowledged by 
God in the true success of their 
work. Who are we that we 
should withstand God ? 

It would seem that in this 
question there is at the present 
time special need for charity on 
both sides. On a recent Sunday 
at Kuliog a large congregation 
was given an address holding up 
the liberal point of view to 
ridicule and intimating that such 
views were of the evil one. One 
has seen in one of the most 
popular religions journals for the 
Chinese highly derogatory re¬ 
marks about the distinguished 
missionaries who took part in the 
translation of Hastings Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible. These are 
typical of an attitude of mind 
which will make common worship 
and service difficult, and may 
even split the force of Christ at 
a time when on other grounds 
we seem to be drawing nearer 
together for our common work. 
Such a result would be deplor¬ 
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able in the. extreme aud it is 
because such seems to me not 
impossible that I venture to write 
this letter. The maintaining of 
the spirit of Christ on both sides 
will alone prevent such a dire 
consequeuce, as it would have 
prevented most of the schisms 
of the church in the past. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. H. Stanfield. 

Wesleyan Mission, 

Paoking, Hunan, 

September, 1920. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE UNION AIM ? 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—The proposed Bible 
Union of China in its “ Purpose, 
Basis, cause for action and Pro¬ 
gram ” raises some questions in 
the mind of the ordinary mis¬ 
sionary that make one hesitate 
about binding himself with the 
projectors without further light. 
The whole missionary body are 
in China united in one purpose 
to bring a knowledge of Christ 
to the Chinese. What is meant 
by this attempt to “band our¬ 
selves together as an association 
to contend earnestly for the faith 
which was once for all delivered 
unto the saints.”—We are all 
doing this. Have the projectors 
of the Union a special under¬ 
standing of what that faith is ? 
All missionaries find their faith 
“ revealed in the Holy Scripture 
of the Old aud New Testament.” 
But a considerable portion of the 
missionary body are unwilling 
to accept the Apostles Creed, or 
any other creedal statement, as 
a basis for their faith or an 
expression of the “ fundamental 
doctrines.” 

As a “cause for action” are 
we to understand that our schools 
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and theological seminaries are 
“leading many to doubt the 
foundations of truth” and accept 
in their stead an incomplete 
" Social Gospel.” What does this 
reference to a u Social Gospel” 
mean ? 

As to the program, all mis¬ 
sionaries are agreed in regard to 
most of its items and are already 
engaged in carrying them out, 
but just what is meaut by “ sound 
teaching” and who is to decide 
what this is? 


As to representation it is quite 
a departure from missionary 
practice to attempt to secure the 
appoiutmeut of Committees and 
formation of Conferences so as 
to promote the interests of any 
particular party or phase of be¬ 
lief. Such an attempt, it seems 
to me, will surely lead to division 
and, I cannot think, will be 
favored by the missionary body 
in general. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Robert C. Beebe. 


Missionary News 


AN APPEAL TO ALL CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLE. 

From the Bishops Assembled 
in the Lambeth Conference of 
1920. 

We, Archbishops, Bishops Met¬ 
ropolitan, and other Bishops of 
the Holy Catholic Church in full 
communion with the Church of 
England, in Conference assem¬ 
bled, realizing the responsibility 
which rests upon us at this time, 
and sensible of the sympathy 
and the prayers of many, both 
within and without our own 
Communion, make this appeal to 
all Christiau people. 

We acknowledge all those who 
believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and have been baptized into the 
name of the Holy Trinity, as 
sharing with us membership in 
the universal Church of Christ 
which is His Body. We believe 
that the Holy Spirit has called 
us in a very solemn and special 
manner to associate ourselves in 
penitence and prayer with all 
those who deplore the divisions 
of Christiau people, and are 


inspired by the vision and hope 
of a visible unity of the whole 
Church. 

I . We believe that God wills 
fellowship. By God’s own act 
this fellowship was made in and 
through Jesus Christ, and its life 
is in His Spirit. We believe 
that it is God’s purpose to mani¬ 
fest this fellowship, so far as this 
world is concerned, in an out¬ 
ward, visible, and united society, 
holding one faith, having its own 
recognized officers, using God- 
given means of grace, and in¬ 
spiring all its members to the 
world-wide service of the King¬ 
dom of God. This is what we 
mean by the Catholic Church. 

II. This united fellowship is 
not visible in the world to-day. 
On the one band there are other 
ancient Episcopal Communions 
in East and West, to whom ours 
is bound by many ties of common 
faith and tradition, on the other 
hand there are the great uon- 
Episcopal Communions, standing 
for rich elements of truth, liberty 
and life which might otherwise 
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have been obscured or neglected. 
With them we are closely linked 
by many affinities, racial, his¬ 
torical and spiritual. We cherish 
the earnest hope that all these 
Communions, and our own, may 
be led by the Spirit iuto the 
unity of the Faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God. 
But in fact we are all organized 
in different groups, each one 
keeping to itself gifts that rightly 
belong to the whole fellowship, 
and tending to live its own life 
apart from the rest. 

III. The causes of division 
lie deep in the past, and are by 
no means simple or wholly 
blameworthy. Yet none can 
doubt that self-will, ambition, 
and lack of charity among Chris¬ 
tians have been principal factors 
in the mingled process, and that 
these, together with blindness to 
the sin of disunion, are still 
mainly responsible for the 
breaches of Christendom. We 
acknowledge this condition of 
broken fellowship to be contrary 
to God’s will, and we desire 
frankly to confess our share in 
the guilt of thus crippling the 
Body of Christ and hindering 
the activity of His Spirit. 

IV. The times call us to a 
new outlook and new measures. 
The Faith cannot be adequately 
apprehended and the battle of 
the Kingdom cannot be worthily 
fought while the body is divided, 
and is thus unable to grow up 
into the fulness of the life of 
Christ. The time has come, we 
believe, for all the separated 
groups of Christians to agree in 
forgetting the things which are 
behind and reaching out towards 
the goal of a reunited Catholic 
Church. The removal of the 
barriers which have arisen be¬ 
tween them will only be brought 
about by a new comradeship of 
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those whose faces are definitely 
set this way. 

The vision which rises before 
us is that of a Church, genuinely 
Catholic, loyal to all Truth, and 
gathering into its fellowship all 
“ who profess and call them¬ 
selves Christians,” within whose 
visible unity all the treasure of 
faith and order, bequeathed as a 
heritage by the past to the pres¬ 
ent, shall be possessed in com¬ 
mon, and made serviceable to 
the whole Body of Christ. 
Within this unity Christian 
Communions now separated from 
one another would retain much 
that has long been distinctive in 
their methods of worship and 
service. It is through a rich 
diversity of life and devotion 
that the unity of the whole fel¬ 
lowship will be fulfilled. 

V. This means an adventure 
of goodwill and still more of 
faith, for nothing less is required 
than a new discovery of the 
creative resources of God. To 
this adveuture we are convinced 
that God is now calling all the 
members of His Church. 

VI. We believe that the vis¬ 
ible unity of the Church will be 
found to involve the whole¬ 
hearted acceptance of:— 

The Holy Scriptures, as the 
record of God’s revelation of 
Himself to man, and as being 
the rule and ultimate standard 
of faith; and the Creed com¬ 
monly called Nicene, as the 
sufficient statement of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, and either it or the 
Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal 
confession of belief: 

The divinely instituted sacra¬ 
ments of Baptism and the Holy 
Communion, as expressing for all 
the corporate life of the whole 
fellowship in and with Christ: 

A ministry acknowledged by 
every part of the Church as 
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possessing not only the inward 
call of the Spirit, but also the 
commission of Christ and the 
authority of the whole body. 

VII. May we not reasonably 
claim that the Episcopate is the 
one means of providing such a 
ministry ? It is not that we call in 
question for a moment the spiri¬ 
tual reality of the ministries of 
those Communions which do not 
possess the Episcopate. On the 
contrary we thankfully acknow¬ 
ledge that these ministries have 
been manifestly blessed and 
owned by the Holy Spirit as 
effective means of grace. But 
we submit that consideration 
alike of history and of present 
experience justify the claim 
which we make on behalf of 
the Episcopate. Moreover, we 
would urge that it is now and 
will prove to be iu the future 
the best instrument for main¬ 
taining the unity and continuity 
of the Church. But we greatly 
desire that the office of a Bishop 
should be everywhere exercised 
in a representative and constitu¬ 
tional manner, and more truly 
express all that ought to be 
involved for the life of the 
Christian Family in the title of 
Father-iu-God. Nay more, we 
eagerly look forward to the day 
when through its acceptance iu 
a united Church we may all 
share in that grace which is 
pledged to the members of the 
whole body in the apostolic rite 
of the layiug-on of hands, and 
in the joy and fellowship of a 
Eucharist in which as oue Family 
we may together, without any 
doubtfulness of mind, offer to 
the one Lord our worship and 
service. 

VIII. We believe that for all, 
the truly equitable approach to 
union is by the way of mutual 
deference to one another’s con¬ 


sciences. To this end, we who 
send forth this appeal would 
say that if the authorities of 
other Communions should so 
desire, we are persuaded that, 
terms of union having been other¬ 
wise satisfactorily adjusted, Bi¬ 
shops and clergy of our Cotn- 
rauuion would willingly accept 
from these authorities a form of 
commission or recognition which 
would commend our ministry 
to their congregations, as having 
its place in the one family life. 
It is not iu our powar to know 
how far this suggestion may be 
acceptable to those to whom we 
offer it. We can only say that 
we offer it in all sincerity as a 
token of our longing that all 
ministries of grace, theirs and 
ours, shall be available for the 
service of our Eord in a united 
Church. 

It is our hope that the same 
motive would lead ministers who 
have not received it to accept a 
commission through episcopal 
ordination, as obtaining for them 
a ministry throughout the whole 
fellowship. 

In so acting no one of us could 
possibly be taken to repudiate 
his past ministry. God forbid 
that any mau should repudiate a 
past experience rich in spiritual 
blessings for himself and others. 
Nor would any of us be dishon¬ 
ouring the Holy Spirit of God, 
whose call led us all to our 
several ministries, aud Whose 
power enabled us to perform 
them. We shall be publicly aud 
formally seeking additional re¬ 
cognition of a new call to wider 
service in a reunited Church, 
and imploring for ourselves 
God’s grace aud strength to ful¬ 
fil the same. 

IX. The spiritual leadership 
of the Catholic Church in days 
to come, for which the world is 
manifestly waiting, depends upon 
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the readiness with which each 
group is prepared to make sacri¬ 
fices for the sake of a common 
fellowship, a common ministry 
and a common service to the 
world. 

We place this ideal first and 
foremost before ourselves and 
our own people. We call upon 
them to make the effort to meet 
the demands of a new age with 
a new outlook. To all other 
Christian people whom our words 
may reach we make the same 
appeal. We do not ask that 
any one Communion should con¬ 
sent to be absorbed in another. 
We do ask that all should unite 
in a new and great endeavour to 
recover and to manifest to the 
world the unity of the Body of 
Christ for which He prayed. 


SUCCESSFUL WORK FOR DRAF- 
' MUTES. 

Those who have been interested 
in, and have followed the work 
for Chinese deaf children, which 
is being done at the Mills Memo¬ 
rial School in Cbefoo, will be 
pleased to hear of its progress 
and success. 

Thirteen of the older boys, some 
of whom finished the course, 
are employed at the Commercial 
Press Works, Shanghai, under 
the sympathetic patronage of Bao 
Yien Chang, Manager, where 
they are proving fair competitors 
with normal workmen. Mr. Bao 
wisely distributes the deaf among 
the different departments seeking 
to give to each one the work he is 
best fitted for. This opportunity 
is greatly prized by all. 

Up to the present time only 
four girls have graduated, three 
of whom we hope will find 
opportunities to help in other 
centers where work may be 
started. One of the older girls, 
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who left the school seven years 
ago, a protege of Miss Hong- 
senger of the Baldwin Memorial 
School, Nancbang, Is able to 
make her own living and helps 
teach the hearing girls in the 
manual department and a class 
of women. She excells in fine 
needle work and crocheted filet, 
expecially towel ends. 

Another girl found a place in 
Dr. Mary Stone’s Hospital at 
Kiukiang. One of the recent 
graduates has spent her holidays 
teaching a younger deaf girl. 
Others have gone to their homes. 
These trained deaf girls will thus 
make themselves useful and be 
spared the sin and misery which 
usually falls to their lot. 

Four independent schools have 
been started by teachers trained 
at Chefoo,—one consisting of a 
small cla.ss of girls as a depart¬ 
ment of the M. B. School for 
girls under Miss Baura Frazey’s 
care in Kucheng, near Foochow : 
one at Hangchow under the 
care of a deaf Chefoo graduate : 
one at Nantungchow under the 
patronage of Changchien: and 
one at Peking opened last year 
by one of our teachers. 

One w r ould like to speak at 
length of Miss Frazey’s experi¬ 
ment as it is along lines of which 
we heartily approve, giving the 
deaf pupils the advantage of inter¬ 
course with hearing girls where 
they get practise in reading the 
lips of others than their teachers, 
aud thus avoid some of the dis¬ 
advantages found in segregation. 
This plan has another advantage 
in bringing the deaf pupils into 
relatiou to the hearing so as to 
dissipate the idea that they are 
“queer,” since they hold their 
own in comparison with hearing 
pupils, often excelling in writing 
characters. All that is needed 
for a department for the deaf in 
addition to any educational 
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plant, is a specially trained 
teacher and a school room 
adapted to the work. Mixing 
freely in dormitory life, manual 
training and recreation the deaf 
pupil becomes expert in lip-read¬ 
ing and enjoys a fair amount of 
social intercourse otherwise de¬ 
nied her. Developing depart¬ 
ments for deaf pupils in connect¬ 
ion with existing mission schools 
for normal children would have 
the great advantage of keeping 
them under Christian influence, 
and would carry with it one of 
the finest evidences of Christian 
altruism that could be given. 
We shall be glad to help any 
one contemplating the opening of 
such a department by arranging 
for the training of a teacher to 
be sent from the same locality as 
the school. 


A MISSION SURVEY. 

The Survey of the Tsaoshih 
District, Central China, arranged 
for and published by the Condon 
Missionary Society, contains 
the following suggestive para¬ 
graphs 

“A social aim for a country 
Christian should be sought and 
formulated as soon as possible. 
This should be done co-opera¬ 
tively, and may be most fruit¬ 
fully developed through organized 
Sunday Schools, both for adults 
and Christian children. Only by 
relating Christian doctrine to 
some social expression will it 
really live. “The Neighbourhood 
Sunday School ” of China is an 
attempt to reach heathen child¬ 
ren, and by means of pictures 
and other aids to teach the truth 
of Christianity. The attempt to 


teach such children to read 
phonetic will offer a new and 
valuable sphere for social service 
to our Christians. 

Sunday Schools should be used 
to teach reading and writing, as 
formerly in England. 

“This relates itself with the 
need to organize as soon as 
possible a type of day-school 
suited to needs of country farm¬ 
ing folk, i.e,, a seasonal school 
where reading and writing may 
be taught (at last a practical 
possibility) by means of phone¬ 
tics. . 

"The reading of phonetic is, 
of course, only the starting point. 
Instruction will be necessary, 
based on literature to be pro¬ 
duced, to teach the people to use 
better methods in farming, in 
house planning, sanitation, etc. 

“On the medical side, per¬ 
haps, the outstanding need is to 
begin definite Public Health 
work by lectures and exhibitions 
of models and charts, showing 
the needs and possibilities of 
improvement.” 

“ Estimate of the results of 
the chief means used to lead 
people into the Church 

1. Personal work of con¬ 
verts, about 80 per cent. 

2. Medical work (in addi¬ 
tion to removing prejudice 
and facilitating approach) 

about 5 per cent. 

3. Schools, (in addition to 

preparing the minds of peo¬ 
ple), about 5 per cent, 

4. Preaching and distribu¬ 
tion of literature, about io per cent. 

The above is only approxim¬ 
ately true, but is founded on 
enquiry from a large number of 
candidates for baptism in the 
district, 
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New Methods 


A Public Foundling Society 
has been organized : President, 
the local Magistrate, Vice-Pre¬ 
sident : the Missionary—S. H. 
Smith. 

25 Babies saved—23 girls and 
2 boys. Several happily adopted 
into good homes. The Christian 
Church mooted the scheme and 
helps in the work. 

S. H. Smith, Sinchow, Shansi. 

We organized Christian Home 
Clubs in both boys’ and girls’ 
schools to which parents and 
friends were invited. Christian 
Homes, Hygiene, Care Of Child- 
dren, First Aid, etc., were dis¬ 
cussed together with the problem 
of present customs. A native mis¬ 
sionary society has been started 
which has taken over the work 
of out-stations, schools, etc. 
Louis Campbell, Kaying, Tung. 

The appointment of a Chinese 
District Pastor, who shares joint¬ 
ly with the missionary respon¬ 
sibility for the oversight of the 
Churches and out-stations there¬ 
by insuring more regular and 
frequent visitation and admin¬ 
istration of the ordinances and 
closer co-ordination of all forms 
of evangelistic work. 

A. F. Ufford, Shaohiug. 

The best and most effective 
“new method” is to put a 
Christian teacher in an ancestral 
temple to teach school. This 
costs the mission nothing except 
the cost of training the man and 
puts it iu on the “ground floor” in 
the life and activities of the clan 
and village. Goodwill toward 
the mission, better schools with 
less trouble has opened this door. 

A. F. Groesbhck, 

Chaoyanghsien, Tung. 


Quite the most important ad¬ 
vance in the past year has been 
the promulgation of the National 
Phonetic, Our employment of it 
is only developing, and it will 
lake time before its usefulness is 
fully exploited, but it promises 
to provide (1) a new outlet for 
the activity of Christians; (2) a 
means of promoting literacy with- 
iu the Church ; (3) a fresh con¬ 
tact with non-Christians, involv¬ 
ing (4) the possibility of joint 
Christian and non-Christian ser¬ 
vice of the community and the 
Republic. 

A. R. Mackenzie, 

Yunching, King. 

The new methods attempted 
in this station recetitly are (1) 
the concentration in one town of 
all Mission workers, foreign and 
Chinese, with the express object 
of founding an independent 
Church and as soou as possible 
moving en masse to other centres; 
(2) the calling in of men from 
each of our out-stations teaching 
them to read the Scriptures in 
phonetic (kuati bua tzu mu) with 
a view to their returning to their 
villages and ensuring that every 
member and adherent of the 
Church shall be able to read the 
Scriptures fluently and intel¬ 
ligibly by the end of the year ; 
{3) the sending of a Chinese med¬ 
ical evangelist to stay in a village 
several months, to heal the sick, 
to preach, and teach inquirers, 
with encouraging results. 

Mary Roberts, 
Tsangchow, Chihli. 

This year (1919) our station 
opened a kindergarten for the 
children of the families of the 
railroad, post office and customs 
men. This gave access to thetr 
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families, with the result that 
a women’s club is beiug carried 
on successfully, with a Bible 
class each week, and several 
forms of social service, The 
kindergarten is supported by 
these people, many of whom are 
non-Christians. The wife of one 
of the railway men has united 
with the Church, and another 
one is au inquirer. 

E- C. Dickie, Ningpo. 

Since last autumn a big push 
has been made in this district 
towards self-support. The pre¬ 
sent aim is for the Chinese 
Church to undertake one-half at 
least of the evangelistic work, or 
putting it otherwise the full sup¬ 
port of 8 of the 16 men now 
employed as evangelists, though 
the actual plan is rather the use 
of Chinese funds in each out- 
station supplemented by a graut 
from foreign funds. In some 
cases the Chinese share comes 
mainly through an elementary 
school taught by the evangelist. 
The aim is well on the way to 
being realized. We are also 
calling our first Chinese pastor 
in Fakumen. His salary will, of 
course, not come from foreigu 
mission funds. The impetus to 
this great step iu advance is due 
to the necessity for supplement¬ 
ary mission grants, caused by 
the rise in silver. 

F. W. S. O'Neill, Fakumen, 
Manchuria. 

We have used afternoon tea 
parties for selected men either 
those somewhat interested them¬ 
selves or those in whom we or 
our leaders are interested. At 
these gatherings we have suit¬ 
able men to help entertain these 
guests. No two gatherings are 
alike : at some personal testimony 
as to conversion, direct appeal 
for decision, talks about the Bible 


or Christianity, or the discussion 
of hindrances to belief, were 
prominent. 

All received a gift of literature 
in which Scripture portions or 
complete New Testaments were 
included. We have also sent 
books to prominent meu, by post 
or messenger, besides giviug 
freely good literature to all 
thoughtful visitors. 

Street preaching was also pro¬ 
secuted at night in summer by 
paid and voluntary workers. For 
3 years in succession we have 
distributed sheet tracts thus ex¬ 
posing at the right time worship 
of orphan souls and stray spirits. 
It has not been in vain. 

J. Brock, Chowkiakow, Ho. 


CIIURCH UNITY IN CHINA.. 

The missionary body in Hang¬ 
chow, through the Hangchow 
Union Evangelistic Committee, 
sent to the Lambeth Conference 
a statement oil the subject of 
church unity drawn up by a 
committee composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the missions. The 
statement was sent to more than 
three thousand five hundred 
missionaries throughout China. 
The gist of it was a request to 
the Conference, without any 
suggestion of organic union, to 
take such steps as will lead to 
the speedy recognition of the 
validity of the ordination of 
ministers of all the great Prot¬ 
estant denominations, to fully re¬ 
cognize inter-communion and 
right of transfer of members by 
letter between the Episcopal 
churches and other evangelical 
churches. 

Most of the tweuty-two who 
sent replies failing to approve 
the paper expressed themselves 
as in hearty sympathy with the 
spirit and ultimate purpose of 
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the move but could not for 
various reasons sign the state¬ 
ment. The summary of the 
replies received is as follows : 


Church Missionary Society ... 94 

Presbyterians, Great Britain ... 42 

>, North America ... 310 

Methodists, Great Britain ... 21 

,, North America ... 198 

China Inland Mission . 179 

Baptists, Great Britain ... ... 45 

,, North America. 52 

Protestant Episcopal, American. 21 

Foreign Christian Mission, Am. 16 

Congregational, American ... 95 

Eondon Missionary Society ... 57 

Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion . 47 
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Young Women’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation . 27 

Various other societies. 206 

Total approvals .1,410 

Declining to sign . 22 

Grand total of returns ... 1,432 

1,295 the approvals were 
sent by parcel post direct to the 
Lambeth Conference, a number 
of the others sent their signatures 
to London direct through the 
Evangelical Alliauce, while some¬ 
thing like one hundred were 
received in Hangchow too late 
to forward. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


On September 12, 1920, the 
Y. W. C. A. welcomed twenty- 
two new secretaries to China. 

Between August 1st and 
October 31st 1920, ninety Pres¬ 
byterian missionaries are sche¬ 
duled to set sail for China from 
various American ports. 

On Sunday, September 5th, 
61 missionaries, mostly new ap¬ 
pointees, landed in China in 
connection with the work of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

The foundations for a large 
Confucianists' headquarters in 
Peking, to cost over a million 
dollars, are already laid. The 
building is to be completed as 
the necessary funds come in. 

Dr. Retta Gifford Kilborn, 
widow of the late Dr. 0 . L. 
Kilborn, has decided to return to 
China and take up work as a 
medical practitioner. In this 
capacity she will do much to fill 
the gap caused by the death of 
her husband. 

Frieuds intending to contri¬ 
bute to the Timothy Richard 


Memorial Fund of the C. L. S. are 
requested to send their donations 
to D. McGillivray, LL-D. 143 
North Szechuen Road. Shang¬ 
hai, as soon as convenient. 

With the outbreak of Cholera 
in the Yangtse Valley and along 
the east coast, there has been a 
sharp increase in the demand for 
health publications. In May 
I 3 > 575 » June 24,362, July 33,345 
and August 26,252 copies of 
health bulletins were sold by the 
Council of Health Education. 
In addition 21,747 pieces of other 
health literature were sold in 
August. 

The Religious Tract Society 
of North and Central China lias 
prepared a primer ou the 
National Phonetic, which among 
other features has an ingenious 
table of signs of phonetic short¬ 
hand, by means of which a 
speed of a hundred words a 
minute can be acquired with a 
little practice. It is hoped that 
by means of this, Chinese may 
ere long take down addresses in 
shorthand. 
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la the New York Peace cele¬ 
bration, an aviator a mile in the 
air spoke by wireless telephone 
so that r0,000 people below were 
able to hear his voice. The two 
stations that were used in this 
unique demonstration are now 
the property of the Lecture 
Department of the National 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Shanghai, and are to be used for 
lectures in different sections of 
China. 

A Buddhist monk in Peking 
has been leading a class of about 
150 men in Buddhist classics. 
The class lasts for about two 
hours, during which the monk 
in the posture of a Buddha on a 
broad seat, with his-eyes half 
closed, pours forth Buddhistic 
philosophy and theology. This 
has been going on for several 
weeks. The time of the lecture 
is fixed by the burning of two 
long ilicence sticks. 

A Board of Directors has been 
organized in Shanghai for the 
purpose of publishing a Chinese 
Christian daily newspaper. To¬ 
wards the initial expenses of 
such an enterprise a Christian 
Chinese has contributed Mex. 
$20,000. Plans are on foot to 
incorporate this organization and 
work out a satisfactory constitu¬ 
tion. 

Those interested in the Na¬ 
tional Phonetic will be glad to 
know that orders can now' be 
sent to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, Shanghai, for the 
four Gospels, the Book of Acts, 
the Epistles of James, and 
First John in Phonetic. Large 
wail charts for teaching purposes 
and posters for advertising the 
Phonetic can be ordered from 
the office of the Stewart Evange¬ 
listic Fund, No. 4 Quinsati 
Gardens, Shanghai. The charts 
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are of two kinds, one designed 
for use in introducing the system 
to literates, the other more espe¬ 
cially for use with illiterates. 

A bill has been introduced 
into Congress looking to the 
regulation of immigration into 
the United States. It proposes to 
admit on equal terms a limited 
number from each nation, the 
number to be decided on the 
basis of the assimilatibility of 
the people concerned. If passed 
it will give privileges of citizen¬ 
ship to every properly qualified 
individual, and remove the cause 
of China and Japan’s resentment 
at the unfairness of our present 
naturalization laws. 

The Government Normal 
School in Nanking held a six 
weeks’ summer normal school 
which was attended by 1,400 
teachers, some of whom had 
passed the half century mark, 
and eighty of whom were 
women. Twenty missionary 
schools were represented, the 
teachers concerned being equally 
divided between men and women. 
The teachers were all returned 
students from the United States. 
The government did not assist 
the school; it was supported by a 
tuition fee of $10 per capita. 
Towards this and the food, which 
cost about $20, many of the 
teachers received assistance from 
their schools. 

The question of moral hygiene 
tor women missionaries is being 
takeu up by the Board of Study 
for the Preparation of Mission¬ 
aries in the British Empire. It 
is felt that there is special need 
for women missionaries to 
understand marriage and parent¬ 
hood on the physical, moral and 
spiritual side, and also instruction 
as to how to safeguard against 
accidental venereal disease infec- 
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tion. Such knowledge is con¬ 
sidered necessary in order that 
these missionaries may promote 
the wellbeing of the communi¬ 
ties in which they live. In view 
of recent social welfare move¬ 
ments, this is undoubtedly a 
good move. 

An interesting event took place 
last week when the Ministry of 
Education sent two of its mem¬ 
bers, Mr. Wong Pu and Mr. Ei 
Chin-hsi, to Shanghai, to super¬ 
intend the preparation of phono¬ 
graphic records giving the cor¬ 
rect pronunciation of all the 
sounds used in teaching the 
National Phonetic System, 
There will be twelve records in 
the complete set. The first gives 
the sound of each of the 39 sym¬ 
bols. This is followed by spel¬ 
ling lessons and by complete lists 
of all the sounds in the Phonetic 
syllabary. Somewhat unfort¬ 
unately it has been thought best 
to include all possible combina¬ 
tions of the symbols instead of 
giving only those which are 
actually in the spoken language. 
This somewhat mars what would 
otherwise be an extremely val¬ 
uable piece of work. Schools 
and colleges will do well to 
secure this set of records without 
delay. 

The breakdown in health of 
S. Earl Taylor has kept Dr. 
Ralph A. Ward in America. 
That left his place as the head of 
the Methodist Centenary Move¬ 
ment in China vacant. The 
organization perfected by the 
Directing Committee at its meet¬ 
ing of September 14, puts Bishops 
Eewis, Birney and Keeney, 
in as co-chairmen; Rev. Paul 
Hutchinson in as executive 
secretary; Miss Helen Griffiths 
as associate executive secretary ; 
W. A. Main as treasurer; Chen 
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Wei Ping as secretary of the 
department of evangelism; J. 
I. Parker as secretary of the 
department of maps, charts aud 
statistics, and also of the lantern 
slide lecture bureau; Miss Eucille 
Douglas as head of the lantern 
slide coloring department. Dr. 
Harvey Reeves Calkins is to be 
here for a year as special 
stewardship secretary. 

There has recently appeared 
the first issue of a monthly 
Mohammedan magazine known 
as the Islamitic Magazine ({f$ J| 
m The editor is a young 

Chinese Moslem, named Yin. 
Contributions in Arabic or Eng¬ 
lish, which can be adequately 
translated, are invited. The range 
of subjects treated in this issue is 
quite modern. Some interesting 
facts are given. “Prohibition 
Turkey ” being now in the hands 
of the Allies finds saloons open 
in Constantinople. It is claimed 
that Jesus was a man of the 
“ yellow race,” as were all the 
other leaders of religion, this race 
being the most honourable of all 
races. The chief article is writ¬ 
ten by the editor, and is a plea 
for revival among Moslems. He 
points out that at present all 
Moslem countries and people are 
poor aud feeble. He seems to 
feel, however, that this is not 
due to the Moslem religion, but 
to the lack of this religion on 
the part of Moslems. “Although 
our religion aud countries,” he 
says, “ are in the hands of God, 
yet much depends upon whether 
we ourselves are alive or not.” 
He speaks of the establishment 
of a Young Men’s Moslem 
Association. Mr. Yin has also 
criticised the Christian literature 
issued for Moslems. We regret 
to learn that this progressive 
magazine has already met with 
difficulties, and the fear is 
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expressed that its publication 
will be suspended 1 . 

There are about 800 Koreaus 
in Shanghai of whom a little 
more than hall are Christians. 
It is estimated that within the 
next two years there will be 
more than two hundred Korean 
children of school age. There 
are also nearly two hundred 
older Korean students who came 
here for the purpose of either 
going abroad, or entering instit¬ 
utions of higher learning in 
China, who need special pre¬ 
paration in languages. The 
Koreans therefore are planning 
to erect a building to house a 
church that has been organized, 
and meet the needs of this 
educational work. For this they 
need $25,000 of which they hope 
to secure one half among them¬ 
selves. A Board of Trustees 
and an Advisory Board of mis¬ 
sionaries has been organized to 
carry out this project. 

In “The Baptist’ ’ for July 31, 
1920, there is an interesting 
article on China’s alcohol pro¬ 
blem by Hermau Chen E. Liu, 
He deals mainly with the recently 
established (in America) Chinese 
Students’ Prohibition League, 
which now has 800 members. 
The League has already pub¬ 
lished two pamphlets in Chinese, 
and is trying to raise $3,500 for 
propaganda work. He states that 
the league was founded by Miss 
Francis Wang, who has just ac¬ 
cepted the general secretaryship 
of the National W. C, T. U. in 
China. In essence the article is 
au appeal to American Christians 
to help ward off this danger 
from China, which being eng¬ 
aged in a fight against opium 
does not want to become the 
dumping ground of American 
brewers. It is a stimulating and 
interesting article. 
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In “La Jeunesse,” Vol. VII, 
No. 3, issued last month, there is 
another letter arising out of Mr. 
Chen Tuh Sieu’s article on 
“Christianity and the Chinese 
People,” of which we published 
an abbreviated translation in the 
July, 1920, issue of the Chinese 
Recorder. The main poiut of 
this letter is that the reason 
Christianity has not grown faster 
is due to lack of character on 
the part of many of its people. 
The writer evidently has had 
experience in a mission school, 
in which lie claims to have 
observed frequent hypocrisy on 
the part of Christians, and more 
attention to the rice bowl than 
Christian principles. He states 
that the fundamental principles 
of Christianity are faith and 
love, and he seems to have in 
mind only those believers whose 
actions are diametrically opposed 
to these principles. He states 
that such people do more harm 
to Christianity than the scien¬ 
tists. Such criticisms draw at¬ 
tention to the fact that Chris¬ 
tians must among other things, 
be thoroughly moral. The 
openness and wide distribution 
of such a criticism demands 
that the Church face the condi¬ 
tions that make it possible. 
Such one-sided criticism should 
be answered. 

“I do not see how we can 
hope to make any headway with 
the Christian enterprise except 
as we give attention to the 
influencing of individuals—the 
saving of souls. The Christian 
enterprise is the enterprise of 
bringing humanity to see life 
from the point of view of Jesus 
and to take Him as its guide in 
the quest for the highest good. 
And anyone who thinks that this 
task can be pushed to accomplish¬ 
ment through organization, how- 
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ever perfect, and mass move¬ 
ments, however strong, needs to 
ponder further the lessons of 
history and consider more care¬ 
fully what the point of view of 
Jesus is. If religion is not 
personal it is nothing; if Chris¬ 
tianity does not win the allegi¬ 
ance of individuals it cannot hope 
to leaven the world. 

On this vital point all thought¬ 
ful Christians are at one, and the 
fact ought to be more emphasized 
than is the case. In these days 
earnest efforts are being made to 
unite the Churches, or at auy 
rate to secure closer co-operation 
among the Christian forces of 
the world. It is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times. 
But strangely enough in all the 
discussions and plans looking 
toward the achievement of this 
great end one of the most serious 
obstacles in the way of either 
union or effective co-operation is 
almost completely ignored. I 
refer to the mutual distrust on 
the part of conservatives and 


liberals—the barrier of suspicion 
that separates Right from Left. 
The Left is tremendously in¬ 
terested in the building of a new 
world order, but it expects no 
effective aid from the Right, 
because it is obsessed with the 
idea that the Right has its face 
set fixedly toward the past. The 
Right believes that the one 
essential is the conversion of the 
world to Jesus Christ, but it 
neither expects nor desires help 
from the Left, because it doubts 
the Left’s loyalty to Him. What 
I am trying to point out is that 
on both sides this is a tragicall}' 
foolish mistake. The two ideals 
are one, with one thing essential 
to their accomplishment: namely, 
that men and women should be 
fired with the conviction that 
the Nazareue was right—that 
the way is to be found through 
Him/’ Quoted from “Individual¬ 
ism in Present-Day Christian¬ 
ity ”! by Frank Eakin, Construc¬ 
tive Quarterly, June, 1920. 
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(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$t is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.') 

BIRTH. 

AUGUST: 

8th, to Rev. Carl B. and Elisabeth 
Schempp Wahll, a sou, John Sehempp 
Wahll. 

DEATHS. 

August: 

8th, at Edinburgh, Scotland, Susan 
Harrington, wife of Dr. Philip B. 
Cousland. 

8th, at London, Mrs. F. Marcus 
Wood. 

29th, at Ruling, Rev. A. Bland, 


September : 

4th, at Asbilio, Manchuria, of 
dysentry, Jean Muir, elder daughter 
of Rev, James Stobie, U. F. C. S. 
Mission, aged eighteen. 

18th, at Shanghai, Mrs. A. M. West¬ 
brook, of cholera. 

MARRIAGES, 

June: 

15th, The wedding of Mr, Thomas 
A. Corry and Miss Elizabeth Avery 
hove took place at noon in the Metho¬ 
dist Church at Lima, Peru, S.A. The 
Rev. Ahnsou W. Greenmau officiated. 
Mr. Corry is resident engineer of the 
Peruvian Corporation, Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, member 
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of the French Astronomical Society. 
Miss Love was formerly a teacher in 
the Laura Haygood Memorial School 
at Soochow. 

SEPTEMBER: 

8th, at Union Church, Killing, by 
Rev. E. C. Cooper, of W.M.M.S. 
Hunan, Edward J. Ellison B.Sc., to 
Constance L. May both of E.B.M . 
Shantung. 

ARRIVALS. 

AUGUST; 

14th, From U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray C. Roberts, Mr. L. V. Barker, Mr. 
W. J. B. Edgar, Y.M.C.A. 

17th, From U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
H. I. Smith, M.E.F.B. 

18th, Miss Hauch, (ret.) D.M.S. 
19th, From U. S. A., Mrs. R. E. 
Worley and son (ret.), Miss S. Relyes 
(ret.), A.B.F.M.S.; Miss Wentworth, 
P.E., Rev. C. Rauck (ret.), Rev. and 
Mrs. Beck (ret), R.C.U.S.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Malone (ret,), A.A.M. 

21st, From U. S. A., Karl P. Bus- 
well, A. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Levine 
(ret,), Miss Jean Little, H. B. Refo, 
Mrs. M. Rand, Miss M. Steele, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray bill and family (ret.). 
All Canton Christian College. 

23rd, From U. S. A., Maurice L. 
Cotta, S. L. Greenwood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Holt, Canton Christian College. From 
England, Mr. R. Gillies (ret), C.I.M. 

24th, From U. S. A , L. L. Henson, 
Jr,, H. Milton Van Dyke, Canton 
Christian College. 

29th, From U. S. A., I. A. Gray, P.E. 

September : 

1st, From U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. H. 
P. Nottage, Canton Christiau College. 

5th, From U. S. A., Miss Chad- 
Bourne, Miss Benent (ref.), A.B.C. 
F.M., W. Highberger and wife (ret.), 
P.N., Dr. L. Scbaum, W.F.M.S., Miss 
L. Nordyke, Miss E. Nagler, Miss J. 
Tbomasson, M.E.F.B,, Miss Sarah 
Perkins, Dr. and Mrs. Dabney Kerr, 
P.N.; Miss H. McCoy, Miss A. L. But¬ 
ler, Ginling College. 


From U. S. A., R. E. Bausurn, Mis 
L. Bomar, Miss L. Coupland, G. W. 
Green, Miss Y. Green, Miss A. Guuu, 
Miss H. Morton, Miss Ruth, Petti¬ 
grew, Miss Mattie Summer, I. X, 
Thomas and wife, A. L. Tompkins and 
wife, G. P. Bostick and wife (ret.), J. 
D. Eavenson, wife and child, J. T. 
Fielder, wife and two children (ret), 
Miss Z. Hare, Miss F. King, Dr. Mary 
King (ret.), G. Middleton and wife, 
W. E. Sallee and wife (ret.), Miss L. 
Savage (ret.), Miss L- Willis, Miss E. 
Hardman, G. H. Herring, Miss G. 
Hunter (ret), R. A. Jacob, Miss D. 
Knight, F. D. Lide, J. W. Moore, wife 
and two children, Miss I. Taylor 
(ret.), Miss Mary Wiliford (ret). Miss 
B. Groves, W. B. Glass, wife and five 
children (ret.), H. H. McMillan, wife 
and two children (ret.), L. B. Olive 
and wife, Mr. Percy, L. W. Pierce, 
wife and son (ret), Dr. Pruitt and 
wife. Dr. Ethel Pierce, D. F. Stamps 
and wife, E. E. Steele and wife, Miss 
B. Stephens, Miss E. Sullivan, C. H. 
Westbrook and wife (ret.), all of the 
S.B.C. 

12tli, From U. S. A., G. E, Lerrigo 
and wife (ret.), Mr. Tuttle, wife and 
child, J. H. Gray, wife and children, 
H. M. Wagner and wife, Y.M.C.A., Dr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Bowen, Miss Louise 
Woodbridge, and Miss Vera McC. 
Poole, for Nanking University. 

From U. S. A., Miss Lilliath Rob¬ 
bins, Ginling College; Dr. G. F. 
Fitch (ret.), Ada Russell, Willard 
H. Bartlett and wife, Paul C. Melrose 
and wife, Mae Chapin, Miss Mabel 
Hall, W. J. Drummond and wife 
(ret.), J. W. Lowrie (ret.), Courtenay 
H. Fenn and wife (ret), A. K. 
Whallon and wife, Henry C. Fenn, 
Rosa Bell, M. C. Witmer, Marguerite 
Atterbury, Dr. Anna B. Scott, Albert 
G. Parker and wife, A. P. Jacot and 
wife. Dr. Martha K. Hackett, Mrs. 
Wilbert W. White, Mary H. Adams, 
Miss Jean McPherson, C. P. Althans 
and wife, S. J. Mills and wife (ret.), 
Hattie R. McCurdy, Dr. W. M. Hayes 
and wife (ret), Dr. and Mrs. Shoe¬ 
maker (ret.), Grace Anderson, Marjorie 
Rankin, all P.N. 
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From U. S. A., Miss E. White, C. 
of S., Dr. and Mrs. G. D. Lowry, 
Mrs. W. N. Brewster (ret.), Earl 
Cranston, Lncille Douglas, Warren 
S. Dudley, Hilda Jague, Malcolm 
F. Kelley, Charles 0 . Lee, Bishop 
W. S. Lewis (ret.), W. C. Longden 
and wife (ret.), Charles E. Wigon 
and wife, G. C. Davis, wife and family, 
John McGregor Gibb, wife and family, 
C. N. Oleen and wife, F. C. Having- 
hurst, C. E. Winter, E. C. Byers, wife 
and child, Miss Sayles, Mrs. W. E. 
Manly, Russell H, S. Steininger, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibb, Miss Wheeler, Miss 
L. G. Maddock, Miss Carlyle, Miss 
Huribury, Miss Ebley, Miss Byers, 
Miss M. T, Whitford, all M.E.F.B, 

From U. S. A., Rachel Brooks, 
Mary Willis, Lina Willis, Helen 
Thoburn, Miss E. J. Williams, Mary 
Streeter, Margaret Stroh, Celia 
Moyer, Eleanor Kitckin, Maude 
Klatt, Katherine Vaughn, Ethel 
Scribner, Hilda Murray, Elizabeth 
Morrison, Helen Rysdorp, Bessie 
Gleason, Lily K. Haass, Edith Sawyer 
(ret.), Freda Boss (ret.), all Y.W.C.A. 

Mr. Hickley, C.E.S., Dr. and Mrs. 
Vierling, F.C.M.S., Mr. and Mrs. 
H, V. Smith, Y.M. 

14th, From U. S. A., F. H. Randle, 
wife and son, Areola Petter Ruth 
Mather, Ellen Peterson (ret), Dr. H. 
W. Decker and wife, Dr. Rudolph 
Crook, Chester F. Wood and wife, 
Evely W. Speiden Benlah Bassett 
(ret.), Lelia Droz, Anna Clark, Sara 
Downer, W. M. Zwick and wife, all 
A.B.F. M.S. 

Miss McKelvie, S.E.F., Miss Allen, 
Miss Housing, Miss Dean, W.F.M.S., 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitaker, A.B.CF.M.; 
Miss Gray, F.C.M.S.; Miss Met- 
ting and Miss Carter, Dr. and Mrs, 
Gebhart, A.B.C.F.M.; Ruth Linds- 


trom, Helen Clark, Grace Johnson, 
Minnie Goble, Hala Allurn, Mrs. 
Mary B. Baer (ret.), Mary Parmenter, 
Mabel Alverson, Philoma Seely, C.A, 

16th, From U. S. A., David Olsen, 
Charles Koeningswald, Herbert Jack- 
son, C.A., Fannie M. Field, Canton 
Christiau College. 

18th, From U. S. A., Mrs. D. Kilen 
and daughter, C.I.M. 

19th, From England, Misses J. P, 
Brook, and A. A. Davies, C.I.M. 

DEPARTURES' 

August : 

l8th, For England, T. R. Wilson 
and wife, Mrs. Ibbotson, C.M.S. 

19th, For U. S. A., Geortz and wife, 
A.B.C.F.M, For Canada, Miss J, 
Steele, M.C.C.; Mrs, Perkius, M.E, 
F.B. 

2rst, For England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Eddon, U.M.C.; Rev. and Mrs. Price, 
CM.S. For Norway, Rev. and Mrs. 
Skrasstad, N.M.S, For Sweden, Rev. 
and Mrs. Lidquisb, S.B.M. For U. S. 
A., Miss J. Lide, W. W. Stout and 
wife, S.B.C. 

28th, For Canada, G. Cecil-Smitb, 
Mrs. Wm, Taylor. For England, A. 
H. Barham and wife, Rev. G. Gart- 
side-Tippinge, Miss A. C. Coles, 
C.I.M. 

Septembeu; 

12th, For England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Biggins, L.M.S. For U. S. A., Miss 
M. Walker, U. of N. 

18th, For New Zealand, Miss Har¬ 
rison, C.I.M. 

21st, For England, Miss Mary P. 
Naish, F.F.M.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Heady, W.M.M.S. 
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This beautiful white marble font is in the Lama Temple in Sianfu, Shensi. I)r. J. C. 
Ferguson says, “ The combination of classical bands with central flower decorations came 
into vogue in the mirrors of the Han dynasty and was very much used in the T’ang dynasty.” 
There is an inscription on the inside said to be of the Ch'ien Lung period. It has been 
reported that this font was used by the first Nestorian missionaries to China. But since it is 
similar to many other such fonts found in Buddhist monasteries and there seems to be no 
documentary evidence in hand to the contrary, this font also must be taken as Buddhist and 
not Nestorian. 
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Editorial 

Among the problems before the Christian 
Church in China is that of the quickened 
nationalistic spirit which is increasingly mani- 
It has been said that while industry in China 
may be modernized, it will not be Westernized, the reasons 
given being the individuality of the worker—who in many 
cases prefers to work in his own shop,—and the power of the 
guilds. Hence industry in China will be a combination of 
improved old methods added to the new. Dr. John Dewey 
has said that the Chinese will not submit to the formalism and 
legalism of the West, but will probably work out a system of 
registering group and popular opinion with regard to government 
matters that will be unique. This means that China will 
adopt what she needs from the West, make it her own, and 
then produce something for herself. This same spirit is 
appearing in a Chinese desire to have Christianity considered 
from a Chinese viewpoint. This of course is a matter not of 
the spirit so much, as its forms. An article in the July, 1920 
International Review of Missions on “Chinese leadership in 
the Christian Church ” receutly pleaded for a larger measure of 
episcopal responsibility—the writer was an Anglican—to be 
laid upon Chinese clergy. The point was made that we tend 


fllufcfieneo 

■Rationalism. 

festing itself. 
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to be too rigid in promoting Western standards for Chinese 
leadership. It was further pointed out, and rightly, that time 
in China is distributed over a number of centuries from the 
first to the twentieth, and as a result the Church has to meet a 
situation not fully parallel to that in the West. We must 
therefore cultivate more than ever a spirit of adaptability to 
meet these changing conditions. It is significant in this 
connection that the 14 Chinese Church” is to be the central 
topic of the National Christian Conference. 

* * * 

“ The Missionary Situation after the War,” is 
tbe title of an unusally significant pamphlet 
presented to the International Missionary 
Meeting at Crans, near Geneva, in June, 1920. The author is 
J. H. Oldham, We make editorial reference to this pamphlet 
because we feel that every missionary should read it. It 
introduces us to the critical situation hieing mission work in its 
relation to governments, religious freedom, and the future of 
education. One phase of the situation is summed up in this 
question on page 59, “Can the Gospel be efficiently commended to 
the peoples of Asia and Africa if Christians acquiesce in national 
policies which contradict its fundamental principles?” The work 
and temper of governments are becoming more nationalistic, while 
mission work is still international. Furthermore, the size of 
modern mission work gives it a political aspect; that is its in¬ 
fluence is so far-reaching that governments must take cognizance 
of it. This pamphlet discusses the status of religious freedom as 
now expressed in government documents ; the growing influence 
of national education ; and a state tendency that threatens to 
cramp religious freedom. It shows too what has been done 
througli Christian organizations to offset this latter movement, 
and discusses carefully the claim for missionary freedom 
and the obligations of missions to governments, and the 
relation of missionaries to political questions. There is implied 
also the question as to whether the modern missionary will not 
have to sink his nationalism deeper than ever before. The 
necessity of further understanding of mission languages and 
peoples is also brought out. Then there is the problem, quite 
pertinent in China at present, as to where the obligation to 
support a government ends, and the obligation to protest 
against political abuse or immoral exploitation begins. All this 
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shows the imperative need for some method of inter-mission 
counsel, so that every chauce may by given for missions and 
governments to understand each other. Here again, we can 
see the need of the National Christian Conference of 1921, 
which should take steps to appoint a National Christian 
Council through which missions in China may express them¬ 
selves on problems arising out of relation to the Government, 
as the National Missionary Council of India is now expected to 
do by the British Government. This pamphlet can be secured 
at Edinburgh House, Sloane Square, London, S. W-, at the price 
of i/id. We urge all interested in the bigger questions of 
foreign missions to read it at once. 


* * * 

As to what is the matter with China, it is a 
case °f uiany doctors, varied diagnoses, and 
contrary remedies. Yet iu spite of differing 
aims, including diluted militarism, there is evident a real 
desire to help China. The economist says the main difficulty 
is lack of communications. Improve these and industry, public 
opinion, and the general welfare will all be vitalized. And that 
railroads and highways are a crying need we all agree. The 
diplomat says that China’s chief lack is an honest government. 
But governments are not expected to come up to the highest 
standards required of individuals, and, to say the least, the 
standards required of individuals in China—Chinese or foreign 
—vary S Modern China is a country of many cross currents, 
many movements, but none sufficiently strong to dominate the 
situation. The intellectualist believes that education is China’s 
chief need. This he avers should be popular as well as 
academic, that is more schools, more teachers, more books, 
and more papers. And education is certainly necessary to any 
satisfactory solution of China’s problems. In the realm of 
morality and religion, we are sometimes told that a selfishness 
and atheism are the two great dangers of China.” That these 
dangers threaten the national life of China, no one will deny. 
But these are two generalizations that cover a multitude of dire 
and ill-defined possibilities. Though they are not unique in 
China they fit in with China’s philosophical trends, which 
have emphasized self-development as the aim of the Princely 
Man, and have certainly put belief in God in a subordinate 
place. Religious education in a Western sense is unknown in 
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China. To us, China’s real need is of the spirit. This is well 
expressed by Mr. Wu Lai Chuan. of the Board of Education. 
“The greatest hindrance to the progress of the spiritual life 
of the Chinese arises from their failure to understand personal 
responsibility. This is due to lack of understanding man’s 
relation to God (J^ ^). This comes because they do not 
experience (jjg jfg) God. In regard to this there are two 
parties. The one depends upon its own wisdom and denies 
that there is a God. The wisdom of the other is deficient for 
although they recognize the existence of God, they consider 
that he is only concerned with bestowing temporal benefits on 
them and does not pay any attention to their conduct. Because 
the Chinese realize only their mundane existence and do not 
assume any responsibility, they lack vitality on the spiritual 
side.” Their spirits are tied to earth ; their great need is a 
personal knowledge of God whom while some have vaguely 
seen, most have overlooked. This essential need, a personal 
experience of God, they can get through Jesus Christ who 
made its possibility His chief message. Thus Christ’s chief 
message is seen to match China’s chief need. To promote a 
personal knowledge of God, that is Christianity’s principal 
contribution to China. Nothing must obscure it. 

* * * 


_ Some conscientious missionaries fear 

au& fte “Social” tllat the missionary body will permit 
■Results. the social expression of the Christian 

life to crowd out or take the place of a 
personal relation to God through Christ. While we do not 
share this fear we sympathize with those troubled therewith. 
It is based on a misunderstanding. As far as our knowledge 
goes all missionaries agree on the necessity of personal religion 
based on individual choice and centering in the belief of God 
as Father and Christ as His Son. And all also believe “in 
fruits worthy of repentance ” as a necessary and inevitable 
result of a right relation to God. It is of course true that some 
spend more time in promoting the “inner” life than the “outer” 
though none confine their efforts to either. The inner relation 
to God and its outward expression through human relation¬ 
ships are inseparable. Though “service” cannot take the 
place of personal faith, yet personal faith cannot exist as a 
function of the inner life alone. No Christian is expected to 
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live only for the future life alone. But the “power of an 
endless life” is expected to improve one’s own conduct and 
influence for good the conduct of those around him. Now 
some articles, speeches, or reports deal with one side more than 
the other. Some individuals and organizations spend more time 
in activities on the one side than the other. Some are better 
fitted for one phase of work than the other. If all followed 
Mary what would happen to life’s remaining and insistent 
needs? And it is possible, too, that since “outer” activities 
have been somewhat obscured in the past through overmuch 
vague mysticism there has been in late years an undue 
emphasis thereon. But the difference of opinion that exists is 
not as to the origin of the Christian life nor even as to how 
it should be expressed but as to the extent or scope of the 
“social” activities which are a large part of this expression. 
How far should we try to make the “outer” life come under 
the control of the “inner”? All Christians must be honest, 
but just how far must they go in trying to make society honest 
and just? All expect the Christian to protest against immo¬ 
rality and injustice in society. But must he also try to lessen 
the conditions that produce them ? Some of the most ardent 
reformers are conservative in theology. Some prefer to confine 
their efforts to making individuals produce “fruits worthy 
of repentance.” Others believe in trying to secure them 
collectively also in the home, the community, the nation, and 
the world. All agree as to what is at the centre of the circle 
but differ as to the length of the radii. All hold that love for 
God issues in practical love for neighbor. But some apply the 
love for neighbor in a wider way than others. There is no 
fundamental issue. As far as the missionaries are concerned 
the danger that “service” will supplant faith has been unduly 
magnified. The superficial question as to how far “service” 
shall go is one of methods not of principle. 

* * * 


ftamfcetb anfc 
Christian THtttte. 


The actions of the Lambeth Conference 
that bear on Christian Unity are accepted 
by British Free Chutch leaders as a challenge 
to rethink the problem which so far will not down nor resolve 
itself into its final form. The British Weekly of August 19, 1920, 
in a sympathetic editorial and nine straightforward messages 
from Free Church leaders shows that there exists due appre- 
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ciation of the new responsibility that has thus devolved upon 
Nonconformity. Taking these utterances as a whole the pro¬ 
posal for “Mutual Reordination” appears as impossible for 
Scottish Nonconformist communions, improbable for most 
others, and non-essential to all. The Lambeth proposals there¬ 
fore are not taken as the last word on the question of the validity 
of the ministry. But all agree in reciprocating the “generous” 
spirit manifested by Lambeth towards the ministries of other 
communions. The “ genuinely Christian spirit ” that “breathes 
through the document” is takeu as proof of a great change in 
the “ecclesiastical climate.” The utterauces of Lambeth are 
regarded as marking a distinct advance of spirit, whereby 
spiritual uuity becomes more evident. In such a spirit 
future conferences about this problem should register yet 
greater progress. The acknowledgement of the “spiritual 
reality” of Nonconformist communions is taken to mark 
these actions as “destitute of any appearance of ecclesiastical 
superiority” and as giving “a frank and hearty recognition of 
our equality of fellowship in Jesus Christ our Lord.” The 
question is no longer so much one of differing attitudes of 
spirit as it is of the survival of conscientiously cherished forms. 
The desire for more Christian Unity has now become dynamic. 
This spirit if it cannot weld the old forms will hud new ones. 
One message justly points out that “it is possible for Free 
Churchmen to make an idol of their ordination and so be 
untra-ritualists while they denounce ritualism.” It should not 
be overlooked that the Lambeth proposals are inclusive rather 
than exclusive ; they plead for interchange of gifts not 
substitution nor repudiation. It is indeed a great gain that 
Noncotnformist communions are recognized as a part of the 
whole Church which should search for some way to express its 
wholeness. It must also be remembered that there is a move¬ 
ment in Nonconformist communions towards placing greater 
executive responsibility upon selected leaders. If the term 
“ bishop ” were changed to “ superintendent,” or some cognate 
word, the functions of these Nonconformist executive officials 
would be seen to be not so widely distinct from those of a “con¬ 
stitutional episcopacy” as the use of historic terms beguiles us 
into thinking. This Lambeth Conference will stand out as a 
keynote of sincere Christian brotherhood. The bishops have 
said more than they have ever said before. In some way the 
Others must move forward too. 
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first place, those afflicted with the disease must be cared 
for, and if possible so restored to health that they may take 
their usual places in society. Ia the second place, the com¬ 
munity must be made sanitary, so that the chances of infection 
are reduced to a minimum and people can go about their ac¬ 
customed work as free as possible from the haunting fear of 
either the pestilence that walketh in darkness or the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday. Our cities have hospitals, and where 
such do not exist in sufficient numbers they are quickly im¬ 
provised. But cities are also coming to have their Bureaux of 
Public Health. Our medical schools teach therapeutics, but 
they also have courses in preventive medicine, and physicians 
are as interested in the evolution of society where the danger 
of disease is reduced to an ever decreasing minimum as in the 
astounding triumphs of their fellow professionals who are con¬ 
stantly rescuing victims from the clutches of death. But the 
double emphasis remains : to cure the individual, and to make 
society sanitary. 

There is a disease rampant in the world as deadly as cholera 
or Spanish influenza, as contagious and as widespread. It is 
no new disease, and we know the specific for it. We need not 
spend time in speculating as to its origin, for opinions are not 
quite unanimous. However and whenever it fixed its hold 
upon humanity is of small moment compared with the awful 
fact that it has been ravaging our race for milleniums, that its 
poison has found its way into the heredity and the environment 
of every one of us, and that in a chronic or malignant form 
there is no one living who has not felt its dire effects. That 
disease, as we all know, is sin, and the specific is the religion 
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HEN an epidemic of disease breaks out and threatens the 
safety of a community, there are two courses of procedure 
to be followed, both leading to the same end. In the 
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of Jesus Christ. And the function of Christianity in dealing 
with this disease, the function of the Church as the organized 
community of Christians, and the functiou of each individual 
follower of Jesus Christ in so far as a single individual can 
epitomize the complete program of the movement to which he 
belongs, is an almost exact parallel of the function of medicine 
in stamping out an epidemic. 

Jesus said to Nicodemus, “Verily, verily I say unto you, 
except one be born anew, he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 
The Seer of Patmos “saw the Holy City, new Jerusalem, 
coming down out of heaven from God.” You and I should be 
able to bear witness to a new life—we have been sick, and now 
we are well. But we cannot be safe in the midst of a com¬ 
munity where there is sickness all around us. Until we have 
organized ourselves into a “ Sanitary Committee of the Whole ” 
we cannot escape the danger of reinfection. We have been 
born anew—we have experienced salvation. But until society 
is saved our spiritual health is precarious. 

Now there is one other way of treating disease, and that is 
to ignore its existence. There is also a tendency on the part 
of some to minimize the fact and the nature of sin. We shall 
not fall into either of these errors. Sin is a fact; it is a terrible, 
awful fact; it is tbe blackest fact that man has to face. We 
have to face it, every hour of the day and every step we take, 
and neglect will never remove it. It is so persistent, the period 
of convalescence is so long, that at times there is unmistakable 
evidence of its continued effects even upon those who honestly 
believe themselves to have been suddenly and miraculously 
cured. There is an element of sad humor which we would 
gladly dispense with as we unavoidably observe the moral im¬ 
perfections of some of our acquaintances who profess complete 
sanctification. Furthermore, we do a great injustice to our 
faith when we attempt to avoid or minimize the awfulness of 
sin. The great souls whose eyes have been most raptured by 
their vision of God’s glory have also been the ones to give us 
the darkest pictures of earth’s wrong and hell’s blackness. 
Milton painted evil with no light touch; there is no levity in 
Dante’s description of the abyss; Augustine knew what life 
was like outside the City of God ; and surely this exiled author 
of Revelation who saw the glories of the New Jerusalem where 
there shall be no tears, no death, no mourning, nor crying nor 
pain any more, consigns to a doom so terrible only because so 
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well deserved those who are fearful and unbelieving—the 
murderers, fornicators, sorcerers, idolaters, and all liars. Old, 
old names, narrow categories, perhaps, but capable of great 
width of interpretation, until they shall include all that the 
face of man is blackened with. Once more returning to our 
figure of the epidemic to be stayed : if sick people are to be 
made well, we need to know the exact nature of their disease. 
No superficial diagnosis will suffice. 

But unfortunately there is an element of discord among 
those to whom the cure of the sick world has been entrusted. 
There is at times a difference of emphasis which amounts 
almost to a conflict among those who should be most agreed. 
Personal evangelism or social service: which shall it be? Is 
it right to spend much time and large sums of money setting 
up elaborate programs for social betterment which may be so 
altered by changing circumstances as never to see fulfilment 
while opportunities are being wasted every day of reaching and 
winning people who need love and faith more than they need 
clean clothes or a better job ? Where is the strategy in a com¬ 
mittee working never so hard to reform a wage system when 
the members of that committee have had little or no experience 
helping victims to escape the toils of him the wages of whose 
service is death ? Or, on the other hand, here in China, for 
instance, where the population has been increasing faster than 
the membership of the Church until to-day we face a task 
greater than that which Robert Morrison faced, how can we be 
content with the futile methods of snatching here and there a 
brand from the burning, to use the time-worn figure? How 
can the Christian movement ever really move China unless we 
take the time and spend the money so to appeal to the country 
as a whole that they shall be attracted by our program and be 
uplifted, even if their allegiance to the Author and Perfector 
of our faith be delayed somewhat? 

The answer is neither an affirmation of one at the expense 
of the other, nor a compromise. It is an inclusion. Social 
service, or personal evangelism ? Both. We must be doing 
both, and doing both all the time. The emphasis in different 
ages and with different individuals will vary with the different 
temperaments of periods and persons, but let not any one of us 
despise another for his predominant zeal, nor allow him or our¬ 
selves to become narrow specialists in the line where our chief 
interest lies. 
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G. K. Chesterton has pictured Christianity in another con¬ 
nection as a bicycle rider reeling through time in a state of un¬ 
stable equilibrium, always in imminent peril of falling to one 
side or the other of its narrow and dangerous pathway, but 
always miraculously maintaining its balance. Christianity 
must always keep its balauce between these two emphases. 
The glory of our faith is that it knows how to use both the 
telescope and the microscope—it fixes its eyes upon the one 
far-off, divine event, but it gathers up the fragments that 
nothing may be lost. We can exclaim with St. Augustine, 
“0 Thou good Omnipotent, who so carest for every one of us 
as if Thou caredst for him alone, and so for all, as if all were 
but one 1” 

Our Master is very clear at this point. Jesus had time to 
talk at length with the woman of Samaria; he also was so 
moved with compassion at the thought of a hungry crowd that 
he took steps at once to relieve their physical wants. He was 
criticized by some who failed to understand what a leader with 
his program for humanity could see in a blind beggar beside 
the road, and he laid himself open to serious misunderstanding 
by the populace who continually looked for some ulterior 
motive behind his measures of philanthropy. And as has been 
well said, Jesus never debated how an act of social service 
would serve as propaganda. He gave no evidence of hesitating 
to cure a sick man because there was little hope of the man’s 
becoming a disciple. When Jesus encountered human need, 
he tried to meet it. The core of his teaching, we are told, was 
the infinite worth of the individual. “He ealleth all his own 
sheep by name.” But we have only begun feebly to apprehend 
what the implications for society are of the principles he laid 
down, so often while dealing with individual cases. And it is 
not to be overlooked that a great many of his most startling 
pronouncements are practicable and only practicable—that 
some of his most revolutionary ideas seem to be feasible only 
in a transformed, a regenerated society. Jesus set no limits to 
that society. 

We are living in a social age. All our institutions are in 
the process of socialization. Government must be socialized; 
industry must be democratized ; even our ideas of God Himself 
must undergo serious modification in the light and heat of 
present day discussion. The social Gospel, with or without an 
accompanying theology, is that which appeals most convinc- 
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iugly to most of us. But we here find ourselves to be upon 
what almost seem the horns of a dilemma. Just at the time when 
we are entertaining our bravest hopes for the salvation of 
society, there are thrust before us countless facts indicating 
how little society wants to be saved. We cannot and will not 
give up our Christian ideal for society, but the hope of achieve¬ 
ment is receding rapidly from our sight. It has receded so far, 
in fact, that many of us have already given up any hope of 
human salvation however supernaturally inspired and aided, 
and rather than abandon the ideal, look to a catastrophic 
dknouement which shall cut the Gordion knot of the world’s 
tangled efforts and bring in the raillenium by a tour de force 
resembling nothing so closely as the deus ex mackina of the 
Greek tragedies. 

For we are living in an age of disillusionment. Men and 
events in which we put great confidence have disappointed us. 
Just as we thought we were getting our world under human 
control, humanity went mad. When after years of delirium 
and fever we again dared hope for a reconstituted society, for a 
world at least made safe for the forces which can produce a 
sane democracy, we found that we had been betrayed by some 
of our leaders and overlooked by others. So that to-day there 
are millions of embittered souls, because they hoped for bread 
and found a stone, they asked for fish, and were given a 
scorpion. And even the Church itself, facing its world con¬ 
flict more clear-eyed than it ever has before, has to admit that 
its supreme effort to gather the sinews of war resulted in what 
has been variously characterized by our leaders as a partial 
success, a failure, a debacle, and a nightmare. 

Then what shall we say ? Is our Christian ideal for society 
to be abandoned ? Is the time of its achievement indefinitely 
postponed ? Is the method to be changed ? Have we so failed 
in our stewardship that even our risen Lord can uo longer use 
us to bring in His Kingdom, and if it is to be accomplished 
must do it all Himself? What shall we do when people laugh 
us and our ideals to scorn ? Or when they merely smile and 
say, ‘‘It can’t be done,” as a Chinese friend of mine did only 
a few weeks ago ? 

Well, there are two immediate replies which we can make. 
The first is the very obvious one that we are not necessarily 
wrong nor our ideal impossible of fulfilment because popular 
or even expert opinion is opposed. History of every sort is full 
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of men who have achieved the impossible and modified life for 
all who followed them. Pasteur, for instance, the indigent 
chemist, was scoffed at by doctors and by surgeons, but his 
ultimate success and the vindication of his ideas had as remote 
an effect as the successful building of the Panama Canal. 
Every great cause, as we have been reminded, begins with the 
infinite minority of one. And the world, under the moral 
leadership of Christ, has made progress even in the short two 
thousand years since Galilee and Golgotha. 

On the other hand, all other great historical social ideals 
have long since failed, and miserably failed. Some were very 
fair to look upon and contained broken half lights of the divine 
radiance. But they are all gone, aud the place thereof now 
knows them no more. The Greek ideal of beauty and self- 
cultivation was fine, and we can still admire it, but at Athens 
in the Age of Pericles there were 100,000 citizens, and 400,000 
slaves, and to such a society we shall never look for inspiration. 
The Feudal ideal of loyalty and chivalry was fine, and Arthur, 
Galahad, and Roland, however we know them to be touched 
with the glamor of myth and romance, will ever command our 
admiration for the social ideals of which they were the embodi¬ 
ment. Yet at the bottom of feudal society were the serfs and 
the squalid misery such as we find so vividly described in “ The 
Cloister aud the Hearth,’’ and neither in that direction shall 
we ever look for inspiration. Again, the Coufucian ideal has 
an increasing appeal to many of us the more we familiarize 
ourselves with it, and surely no social system, despite inevitable 
modifications, ever better stood the test of time than that ot the 
austere Sage, but the people among whom we live have lost 
much of their admiration for the days of Yao aud Shun, and 
could not, even if they would, return to the simplicities of 
the Duke of Chou. 

Our own commercial ideal of recent generations lias also 
many features genuinely admirable—a world the different parts 
of which shall share with one another, where the interchange 
of ideas as well as of commodities shall be made easy, aud merit 
and achievement find their sure reward. But even Fifth Avenue, 
the crown and jewel of the commercial ideal in America at 
least, which our visitor, Arnold Bennett, described so flattering¬ 
ly a few years ago, fails to arouse euthusiasm in the breast of 
many an East Side sweat-shop toiler. He doubts if even Fifth 
Avenue is worth the price which he and his brethren have had 
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to pay to make it possible, and one of the signs of the times 
which even those who run may read is that the commercial 
ideal is also passing, for something better, or for something 
worse. Which shall it be ? 

Competition, governed or unrestrained, has been the basis 
of civil life ; fear and force have formed the basis of interna¬ 
tional relations. And at the very time of so much useful talk 
and purposeful agitation for a new emphasis, for one which 
shall bring the Christian ideal of sympathy and co-operation to 
the fore, actually we are greeted on every side by evidence of 
an unmistakable recrudescence of the worst forms of the old. 

Competition or co-operation ? Struggle or sympathy ? 
Both these exist, in nature and in humanity. The world’s 
emphasis has been on the first—the second have never really 
had a chance. Our task is to shift the weight increasingly to 
the second until they shall predominate. And the universe is 
not against us. God, the Supreme Personality, is behind every 
effort of His children to project their personal wills along divine 
lines into the control of natural causes. All things can be 
made to work together for good by those who fear God. We 
may take such heart of grace as we can from the fact that some 
phases of our life, some forms of activity, have already been 
won over from one side to the other. To a large measure 
medicine, the teaching profession, and the ministry have lost 
the characteristics of competition and are firmly established 
upon the basis of service. There are many signs of yielding 
as well as of resistance all along the line, and as our faith, so 
shall it be unto us. 

We are engaged in the most stupendous task of all time. 
This is an empty platitude unless we really believe it. Our 
ideal is nothing less than a transformed, a redeemed humanity ; 
transformed on every level, redeemed in every relationship. 
Our task is nothing less than the accomplishment of that which 
the panic stricken inhabitants of Thessalonica prematurely 
attributed to the activities of Paul and Silas. “These that 
have turned the world upside down are come hither also.” As 
Dr. Coffin has expressed it, our task is to turn the world upside 
down, over and over again, until at last it shall be right side, 
love side, God side, up. Such is the goal we set for ourselves, 
such is the Social Gospel which the love of Christ constrains 
us to preach, for we know that in nothing less can he see of 
the travail of his soul and be satisfied. 
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We do not preach a Gospel of retirement from the world, 
but of conquest of the world. We do not preach a Gospel of 
salvation for a remnant, but of a redemption which shall reach 
to the uttermost. Iu the Dark Ages, when civilization 
crumbled, man’s faith in the triumph here of Christ’s ideal 
faded, and the natural result was the growth of the monastic 
ideal, where chosen souls could wait in safety for their salva¬ 
tion. In the age which followed the Renaissance, when all 
men felt the pulse of new life and saw on every side the ex¬ 
uberant expressions of a reawakened individualism, the Chris¬ 
tian emphasis naturally shifted to individual salvation. And 
we too can not live out of touch with the “ time spirit ” which 
pervades our age, nor would we if we could, for we believe it 
expresses the mind of Christ more nearly than that which has 
gone before. We dare in His name to grapple with this sorry 
scheme of things entire, and in His strength to attempt the 
remolding of it more nearly to His heart’s desire. The social 
ideal of Christianity is nothing less than this. But it is an 
awe-inspiring ideal, a humbling ideal. And we hold it in the 
face of fuller knowledge of our opposition than has ever been 
accessible before. 

Yet let us not forget the steps by which this must be 
attained. No stable structure can be built of rotten bricks, nor 
are weak timbers made strong by being built into a beautiful 
edifice. The elaborate equipment which we are acquiring as 
we press on with our Christian social service and the highly 
specialized training which we are bringing increasingly to the 
solution of our social problems will fail unless we do actually 
transform life. A machine is a failure unless it produces goods, 
and no successful business firm is willing to put its trademark 
upon an article unless it comes fully up to standard. What¬ 
ever our particular form of service may be, our fundamental 
task is the creation and nurture of character, Christian character. 
A man is not a Christian until he belongs to Jesus Christ; 
society is not served, much less saved, until it belongs freely 
and consciously to the same Master. We can welcome every 
unconscious expression of the Christ spirit, but we cannot rest 
content with such. We cannot be satisfied merely with a rais¬ 
ing of the moral level. It is quite possible to raise the moral 
level and lower the moral standard. The City of God was not 
a new Tower of Babel, raised by men’s hands in an attempt to 
scale the throne of the Almighty ; it came down out of heaven 
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from God. Our only difference in definition is that we do not 
hold that Jesus would consider valid the distinction placing 
this consummation on the other side of death. Eternity is now. 

Is such an ideal too high for us ? Can we attain unto it ? 
The Seer of Patmos held it in the loneliness of his exile amid 
the darkness of the Domitiau persecution. Is it impossible ? 
u The only real heresy of our day is the coward’s cry, ‘ I don’t 
believe it wilt work.’ ” We are embarked upon a new crusade 
which is as much entitled both to the motto and to the enthu¬ 
siasm thereby engendered as were any of those in an age long 
past who went forth upon their march shouting, “Deus vultl” 
God wills it, Christ desires it: the salvation of the individual, 
the redemption of society. May we never be disobedient to 
such a heavenly vision. 

[The writer would acknowledge his indebtedness for a number of the 
ideas expressed to his memory of an address delivered by Rev. Henry Sloaue 
Coffin, D.D., at the Northiield Student Conference, 1914.J 


What Is the Present Task of the Missionary in 

China ? 

C. H. COATES 

UCH a question would be answered variously, according 
to whether one’s views were those of a plain evangelical 
of conservative belief, or those which, being of a more 
diverse and shifting character, are perhaps most con¬ 
veniently grouped under the term Modernist. The present 
writer belongs by conviction to the former class. 

The question implies that the China field presents us 
to-day, from a missionary point of view, with a certain strategic 
situation, as to which it is desired to know what are the best 
moves that should next be taken. Owing to limitation of 
space, suggestion can only be made as to one or two points 
deemed to be of importance in (a) correction of aim, and (b) 
the particular emphasis required for fresh progress. Attention 
is invited to the educational, social, and spiritual phases of 
work. 

Missionary strategy, like all other departments of concrete 
Christian thought, has shifted its dispositions so rapidly of 
recent years, that it is now largely forgotten with what aims 
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the auxiliary arm of Christian education originally entered the 
field. Secure in the belief that nowhere in the universe would 
the works and natural laws of the Creator give the lie to His 
Word, the missionary of a generation ago entered upon 
educational effort in its more modest beginnings as a valuable 
practical apologetic, in line with that splendid traditional 
Protestant aim, the emancipation and enlightenment of the 
human mind. Now that this apologetic, fulfilling its true and 
strictly auxiliary function, has turned the flank of the entrenched 
ignorance and self-sufficiency of the heathen mind, and 
compelled it to recognize the liberty and superior mental 
endowment that Christian faith holds in its gift, we are in 
danger of seeing the whole movement reduced to futility by 
one of the most significant and instructive revolutions in the 
history of human thought. Believing implicitly in the 
supporting power of truth, wherever found, and anxious to 
placate and attract professing seekers of truth in all fields, the 
Christian apologist, for plausible reasons, entered with con¬ 
fidence into that vast philosophical trend which was born iu 
the Uniformitananism of I/yell, and which spread from geology 
over the whole field of natural science, was directed and 
dominated through several decades by the Darwinian Theory, 
aud at last effectually crushed by the growing hostility of the 
secular scientific world, culminating in the publication of the 
discoveries of Mendel. 

I am, of course, concerned with this movement only to 
relate it to the position in which Christian education now finds 
itself in the China field. Uuiformitarianism and divine action 
in creation, revelation and moral government mutually exclude 
each other. The Uniformitarian trend was, and still is, the 
presiding spirit of modern Biblical criticism, Its essentially 
agnostic postulates have dominated and prejudged every single 
problem of divine revelation. Yet, now that this trend is 
thoroughly dLsctedited among all disinterested investigators, we 
find that what may be called the theological, as distinguished 
from the secular, scientists, are unwilling to relinquish the 
fatal obsession, and that many, perhaps most, of our education¬ 
alists are still teaching to their Chinese students what was 
considered good enough science forty years ago, but is now 
hopelessly out-of-date. The reason is, of course, that in the 
case of the theological men, the discredited philosophy was 
anchored to the modern critical view of inspiration, which 
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view they are unwilling to give up, and which, with the other, 
is being taught to the Chinese. Evidence of this abounds. 

I have met and corresponded with numbers of missionary 
educationalists, and, having been over the precipice of doubt 
myself, have profound sympathy with honest doubts, where 
such exist. But with every desire to speak with sympathy and 
respect, the situation is such that nothing will be gained, and 
much may be lost, by not being perfectly frank. The 
impression gained from the contact referred to, and also from 
the self-revelation of many educational reports and published 
correspondence, is that while certain educationalists are well 
abreast of all the latest propaganda on their chosen side of the 
question, yet as the direct result of their systematic and 
determined boycott of every new finding in the natural scieuces 
tending to support conservative views of the Bible, they now 
stand in a position of humiliating ignorance upon the most 
important relation of these subjects, viz., the overwhelming 
support given by the best scientific thought to the Biblical 
philosophy of direct creation, providential control, miraculous 
intervention, and revelatory inspiration. 

The present task here is obviously—Retractation. It is 
a hard word, but what is the alternative? In the neighbouring 
field of Burmah, Christian education has, in many centres, 
succeeded in extinguishing itself. Buddhism, having been 
roused to educational rivalry, has built and endowed modern 
educational institutions, and has staffed them with native 
graduates from Christian colleges , who have been equipped by 
Christian missionaries with every philosophical weapon cal¬ 
culated to demolish Christian faith. The missionary colleges 
are being left high and dry, without students, and finding even 
the government grants-in-aid transferred to frankly hostile 
institutions. A similar situation has developed in other fields. 
Only the present national paralysis prevents its developing in 
China on a cataclysmic scale. Shall we retract, or shall the 
candlestick of Christiau education be removed ? 

I come now to the social aspect of the missionary task. 
Much is being writteu on the possibilities of the social and 
communal influences of the Christiau ethic. History seems to 
teach that although an abounding social good has been 
attained, as a by-product, where spiritual regeneration aud 
progress have been the main aim, this social good tends to fall 
to ashes when sought as a first aim aud for its own sake, even 
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when sought through the Christian ethic. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God .... and all these things shall be added unto 
you ” is a promise to nations, as well as individuals. Thus, in 
the history of Great Britain, the magnificent fabric of Puritan 
law and principles of government which has been for centuries, 
and still remains, the solid foundation of British greatness and 
progress'—this fabric was built up out of the tears and blood 
of the great struggle for spiritual freedom which had gone on 
for centuries from Magna Cbarta to the Puritan Commonwealth. 
The spiritual kingdom of God had been sought for its own 
sake, and God duly added the more material blessings 
according to promise. But the substantial failure of every 
other nation, including China, which has sought to copy the 
political fruit of that struggle without the same baptism of 
spiritual pain consciously borne for the kingdom of God, 
emphasizes the great lesson. By the term “ Kingdom of God” 
here, l mean, of course, the New Testament conception, not 
the Modernist one. It is for this historical reason that 
missionaries of evangelical persuasion refuse to believe that 
mere political effort will salve the future of the Chinese nation, 
and even refuse to regard political education as an aim worthy, 
in a primary sense, of their prayers and effort. It is not that 
they are indifferent, any more than God is indifferent, to the 
cruel sufferings of the Chinese at the hands of their own 
countrymen, but they know that political instruction in the 
things of an alleged Kingdom of God which is, in fact, of this 
world as well as in it, is not the way out of this blood and 
misery. Part of the reason for this suffering here, as elsewhere, 
is that men may learn to “seek a better country, that is, a 
heavenly.” To help the Chinese in that supreme quest is the 
evangelical aim, aud the means to it is to “preach the Word” 
of the living Gospel, with all the scriptural emphases upon 
the essential character of the individual new birth through 
faith in a Saviour Who is the incarnate Son of God, Whose 
Spirit inspired the Bible as we have it, and Who is about to 
apocalypse Himself upon the vaiu dreams of an unwitting 
world, “in flaming file taking vengeance upon them who 
know not God.” The evangelical worker, however grieved, 
is not otherwise disturbed in this aim by the uninformed 
contempt of many who profess and call themselves Christians, 
for he knows that if this contempt were not in evidence at this 
very time, the Scriptures would indeed not be true, for they 
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prophesied just such an eschatological situation. I have made 
this connection in order to point a final word as to the real 
task in hand. We are praying for spiritual revival—“China 
for Christ”—the real and only worthy aim. Upon what 
particular truth will the emphasis of the coming revival rest ? 
I do not mean our emphasis, but the emphasis that the Spirit 
of God will impress upon it. If we can discover this, that will 
be a step towards the clearer visualization of, at any rate, the 
preacher’s present task. Every great revival of the past 
received the impress of some such inspired emphasis. In 
Wickliffe’s day, it was the divine rejection of privileged 
sacerdotalism; . in Luther’s, justification by faith ; in Wesley’s, 
personal sanctification ; in Moody’s, the Spirit’s mandate to lay 
service. In still more recent times, and in China, the emphasis 
has been, “Repent”—witness the burning conviction of sin 
in evidence at every Chinese service for spiritual revival. 
Surely, in this time, of all times, the Spirit of God is about to 
complete the passage of Scripture which He has begun to 
Stress—“ Repent— FOR THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN IS AT 
hand” —not the Kingdom-in-mystery, as on the last occasion 
that this emphasis was given, but the Kingdom iu manifested 
power, inaugurated by the personal appearing of the King* 
Surely, when war-wrecked nations, China among them, are 
perishing in every kind of misery, disillusionment and despair— 
in this midnight of the world, the inspired cry should go forth, 
Behold, the Bridegroom coraetb. The spiritually “unlearned 
and unstable ” may ask, What is the use of such a message in 
China ? The reply is that the Spirit is urging it, and 
honouring it, and that the world-wide evidences long awaited 
by sober evangelical hope are at last effected and present, and 
prove that the great Cry prophesied by our Lord Himself is 
now due for utterance, and will speedily issue in the actual 
apocalypse of the Bridegroom. The controversial aspects can 
be avoided. It is the great fact itself, and its intense spiritual 
compulsions to holiness and service, while it is day, that it is 
our privilege to proclaim. “Behold, the Bridegroom cometh— 
Trim the lamps of witness—Preach the Word.” All the fruits 
that we desire to see in our Chinese churches wait upon our 
obedience to this evident testimony of the Spirit of God, for 
there is no line of personal duty or public ministry which does 
not receive impetus and reinforcement from faith in this 
testimony. 
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Some Pressing Problems in China* 

HUA-CHUEN MEI, J.D. 

HAT are some of the fundamental proDlems in China 
that crowd for immediate solution ? One is how to 
educate the masses of the people to an altogether new 
and sane attitude of mind towards the law, the courts 
and their officers, the lawyers ; how to work into their second 
nature, as it were, a respect for the law, an appreciation that it 
is first an institution or a system founded for their benefit, and 
second that it is a science calculated to promote their and their 
posterity’s lasting welfare; to make them realize that the law 
should be to them what it was to the Romans, namely, the 
science of the good and the just. And we must educate them, 
not necessarily through books or in schools, but through 
popular information and publicity so that their new appreciation 
and estimate of the law will find a sort of instinctive expression 
or reaction in their ordinary conduct, thought, and attitude as 
liberty-loving, self-respecting men and women, instead of a 
forced respect, or the cringing fear of a race of slaves. It has 
been said that the Chinese are traditionally a peaceful and law- 
abiding people, having obeyed superior authority unquestion¬ 
ably for fifty centuries. Therefore any talk of a science of law 
was worse than useless ; it could only become a nuisance. Let 
us see about this. By the books law is a living science, an 
elemental need to govern the relations between you and me so 
that we may live in order. No science, least of all a science of 
law, can rise from mere pacifist observation of the rules of non- 
resistance, or be developed by uncritical study of the classics 
and a blind acceptance of imperial edicts, sacred or otherwise. 
The science of law can grow only under the care of a body of 
experts who can ascertain aud define its true principles the 
validity of which can be tested by living human experience. 
Tried by this standard, can the Chinese people be said to have 
ever had a science of law ? 

The answer to this is suggested by the almost instinctive 
fear the average Chinese, even the experienced business man, 
has of litigation and any appeal to the courts. This reluctance 
finds expression in the vernacular proverb : a Living, go not 
into the yamens : dying, euter not into hell.” Could such an 
epigram ever receive general currency, were it not expressive 

•Extracts from a Commencement Address at Comparative Eaw School of China, June 
24, 1920. 
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of a common state of mind, and were there no modicum of 
troth to lend it popular credence ? Such a state of mind long 
suffered will pass into a folkway which will take long years to 
eradicate, and then possibly only by persistent education. But 
ideals will vastly help, and a sensible people like the Chinese 
can be depended on to strive for their realization, if ideals of 
the law, of the judiciary and of justice, are formulated for, and 
made intelligible to, them. For there never was any ideal of 
the law so far as the rank and file of the Chinese people were 
concerned ; there was never a recognizable system or science of 
law known even to the highest administrative officials of the 
old empire, and the law as administered by its haphazardly 
chosen minions was not calculated to obtain the confidence of 
the people at large. The law was vague and vaguely in¬ 
terpreted and enforced. The criminal law was susceptible of 
elastic expansion to cover a multitude of analogous offences not 
mentioned or suspected in such statutes as may be said to have 
existed. Such a condition ol affairs may well have led and did 
lead to a wide distrust of agents of the law, a natural suspicion 
that the law was unjust, and a justifiable social ostracism of the 
frequently contemptible creatures who were the satellites of the 
magistrates, men who had some natural aptitude for legal 
scriveniug, who were the yamen law clerks and who had some 
of the functions of the Roman juriconsults, but who held no 
honorable position in the community and were always objects 
of hate and contempt. The emperor, supposedly the fountain 
of law and justice, became like most oriental despots, too 
sacrosanct a figure to be seen or personally petitioned, and thus 
a situation inevitably came about in which you have the form 
and not the substance of a legal system. This situation has 
lasted through the ages and come down to us with accumulated 
sanction, and so in these modern days, China needs, among 
other pressing reforms, a new popular conception of law, made 
obviously just and simple, a new sanction for the source of 
law, and a new demonstration to the people of its real nature 
by upright, capable, and courageous ministers. 

Another vitally needed change in popular psychology is 
from national self-distrust and self-depreciation, to national 
self-appreciation and national self-respect. By this is not 
meant the cultivation of a self-esteem that is next door neighbor 
to that conceit and self-sufficiency which have been the bane of 
China’s national life for the last two centuries. Like nearly 
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all Far Eastern countries, China pursued a policy of national 
aloofness, of splendid isolation, of the 4 ‘closed door”—locked 
and barred l The folly of this exclusiveness once demonstrated, 
the door had perforce to be opened and kept open, but then in 
place of the poise that attends self-sufficiency, instead of the 
national self-conceit and sense of superiority, a new vice 
attacked the popular consciousness and permeated it with a 
feeling of despair and helplessness,—the vice of self-deprecia¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly the political and military reverses of the 
last hundred years, together with the personal browbeating and 
aggression of foreign governments and individuals alike have 
combined to produce this state of mind, but after all, we must 
know our own character, our own capabilities, and our re¬ 
sources, and knowing them we need not be so ashamed as to 
count ourselves inferior to any race or nation on earth. China 
from the time she first had intercourse with foreigners has been 
caricatured as a sleeping giant, utterly oblivious of his super¬ 
abundant power and strength. But an unscrupulous prop¬ 
aganda sedulously promoted abroad and even in our midst 
has loudly and persistently decried the fast decay and decom¬ 
position of China until not only the ill-informed of Europe and 
America but even the Chinese people themselves ate ready to 
believe these canards, ready to disown their heritage, to 
surrender their rights and to despise themselves. They ought 
to know better. It is amazing to see in this generation the 
wonderful glories of the real China, her literature, her art, her 
law, her inventions, all ignored or looked down upon, in favor 
of foreign substitutes. Chinese laws have until recently been 
neglected in the rush to imitate apishly a second-hand alien 
system, to copy it almost verbatim, not because it is superior 
or of proved worth, but just because it is foreign, and because 
it is fashionable to import. As Judge Eobingier has ably 
pointed out, China possesses law which can and should be 
improved on and is by no means to be thrown away. In the 
same way foreign legal customs, not to say foreign jurists, 
foreign advisers, foreign lawyers are preferred to Chinese. To 
illustrate the influence of one foreign system of law, I need 
mention in passing just the personnel of the Taliytian or the 
Supreme Court of China where in a collegium of 43 judges, 40 
are returned students from Japan, one from America, one from 
Europe, and one trained in China, from which you may draw 
your own conclusions as to proportionate influences. With all 
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this slavish following of things foreign, with the almost 
complete ignoring of native talent and material, can we right¬ 
fully say that China is truly making progress, or do we observe 
in it a perniciously degrading tendency that is retarding the 
growth of a real national consciousness and national patriotism? 
And it has taken the shock ot a Shantung Settlement and a 
popular boycott of vast extent to rouse the Chinese people to a 
sense of the magnitude of their own folly and of the menace 
and insidious character of foreign propaganda, calculated to 
undermine the development of national spirit. The popular 
mind must be taught to entertain a proper national self-regard, 
an appreciation of the national genius, and to kill off that 
devastating vice of self-discount and self-distrust. They must 
fight it by their own faith in the capacity of indigenous talent: 
battle with it until their own integrity aud competence will 
blazen out so that he who runs can see, and the day will surely 
dawn when this snobbish weakness for foreign things will 
dissipate, and they will come into their own, 

I wish to point out another mental trait in the national 
character that must be dealt with, and that is its iudecisiveuess. 
Much praise lias been heard from well-meaning and indulgent 
foreign friends that the Chinese race has a “genius for com¬ 
promise, a sweet reasonableness” of disposition. Now com¬ 
promises and reasonableness are excellent qualities to display 
in lovers 5 quarrels, but I, for one, must insist that when men, 
in the spirit of crusaders, do battle with the forces of evil, with 
the national vices and national despoilers, they cannot indulge 
in compromising parleys. They must fight to win or perish 
in the venture. I doubt the worth of any doctrine that 
approves compromise with evil. You cannot be reasonable 
with the devil. Just so, you cannot compromise with the flock 
of vultures iu human form that are tearing at the vitals of 
the nation and sucking the life-blood of its people, nor can you 
be reasonable with the men who trample under foot the inalien¬ 
able rights we seek to win in a Constitution, and in national 
laws. If there is one mental trait now needed to make for 
national stamina, for national stability, for national success, it 
is that of decisiveness. Let us as a people not waver any more, 
nor drift, nor prattle, nor compromise, but stand for truth, for 
things substantial aud constructive. Let us fight for and win 
with national salvation. Let us not tolerate the traitors nor 
suffer them still to live and thrive in honor, power, and wealth, 
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Let us decide to be clear-cut, honest, and decisive in our 
national thought and act. 

And akin to this quality of indecisiveness is the habit of 
inertia that characterizes official behavior. One need not go 
far to see lethargy, sloth, and weary-waiting written over 
governmental portals. One encounters it whenever contact is 
had with a functionary important enough to style himself an 
official. From the bottom rung of the mandarin ladder to the 
topmost post nobody is gripped by the spirit of Grover 
Cleveland when he said that “public office is a public trust.’* 
No one dares or cares to accept responsibility for any step that 
moves an inch outside of the age-old ruts ; responsibility is 
always shifted. Inertia, immobility, placidity seem to be the 
proud mottoes ; initiative, enthusiasm, and zeal are words not 
found in the mandarin lexicon. Try to introduce a new idea, 
institute a new system,—even a suggested improvement in 
routine is either frowned down or politely listened to and then 
pigeon-holed and left to rot with the dead-and-gone schemes of 
the past. And what goes on or fails to go on in the nation’s 
capital finds reflexes,—sets the example and the pace—in the 
provinces with but varying shades of local color. 

When we shall have cultivated a new conception of the 
living law, have seen it ennobled by respect and intelligent 
obedience, when we shall have possessed for ourselves a proper 
self-appreciation, and obtained a decisive mode of national 
thought and action, we shall see the law in a new dignity. 
No longer shall we be forced to listen to the contemptuous 
paradox that China is a Republic without republicans, that she 
has several constitutions without constitutionalists. Then we 
shall have, and maintain an organic law that shall symbolize 
the sovereign power of this great people, that shall embody 
the might, the genius, and the justice of our ancient institu¬ 
tions, just as the American Constitution lias become the 
sacred charter of political aspirations, and the symbol of the 
majestic power of America. And in place of the classical 
ideals of government that but promoted personalism and 
perpetuated autocracy, the Chinese people will have a worthy 
instrument to obey as their fundamental law, and not as the 
promulgation of this or that autocrat. Then they shall no 
longer be flouted as incapable of self-government because of 
their inability to recognize law as law, but only as the mandate 
or the will of a Yuan Shih-k l ai or a Manchu monarch. And 
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jt will be our proud duty to inculcate in the mass of our 
people a sublimer loyalty, that loyalty to the State and not to 
the individual which even Yuan Shih-k‘ai declared to be the 
original meaning of allegiance. Right and justice must 
triumph, as they have ever triumphed from the beginning 
of time. 

I shall have time only to mention a few of these practical 
obstacles that will face the minds of courageous young men all 
over the country who are at this time eager to enter the lists to 
fight for the nation’s good, keenly jealous of its honor, and 
determined to preserve its independent life. Undoubtedly the 
first problem to suggest itself is political stabilization. We 
shall have to address ourselves with all seriousness to make the 
government stable, not only truly republican, smooth and safe 
in its machinery, but honest in administration also. That 
means hard work but the prize is worthy of the labor,—the 
prize of laying sure foundations, legal foundations so that the 
State, as written in the Massachusetts Constitution, shall possess 
“a government of law, and not of men.” The best of Con¬ 
stitutions is in its very nature but a mere counsel of perfection. 
What is needed will be devoted men of high character and 
impeccable worth who as officers under the Constitution shall 
translate the fundamental law into a living organism, instead 
of regarding it as a dead statutebook. We have been told that 
the Chinese are uufit for representative government ; that the 
novelty of parliament has prevented them during the Re¬ 
publican regime from doing its work. It is plain to all that 
what has prevented Parliament from functioning has been 
greed, ambition, and militarism. Eradicate these evils, which 
will take considerable time and toil, and we shall not fear for a 
real experiment in representative government in China. With 
the gaining of experience and political knowledge, Chinese 
politics will revolve less and less around personalities, and 
more and more around issues. 

A problem that will especially engage the attention of law 
students is that of the independent judiciary, and the selection 
of qualified men to fill the benches. The separation of the 
executive from judicial functions having been recognized as a 
necessity it remains to put it into operation. The problem 
must be firmly and persistently urged until it is solved correctly, 
and a permanent, irrevocable divorce of the unholy union of 
administrative and judicial offices secured. Until that is 
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accomplished all talk of justice and judicial reform is either 
buncombe or mere advertising. When judicial independence 
is an assured reality we can attract to judicial offices men of 
acknowledged ability, of unquestioned character and learning 
who, sitting on the bench, will neither knuckle, nor 
subordinate themselves, to the executive or legislative branches 
of the government. Then indeed we can safely speak of 
successful judicial reform. 

I come now to a brief consideration of that delicate 
problem, the abolition of extraterritoriality, or, more strictly 
speaking, its relinquishment. One may yield to none in 
sympathy with the patriots who are seeking the ending of this 
alien system to restore complete sovereignity to China and yet 
may not approve, at this time, of this agitation, without 
shutting one’s eyes to hard facts. While no one claims that 
extraterritoriality has benefited China, yet its withdrawal now 
might be a disservice rather than an advantage. Much has 
been said of the economic advantages that would ensue to 
foreigners if they consented to relinquish their extraterritorial 
rights. But there remains one indispensable condition fixed by 
the treaties, which ought to be performed but has not yet been 
performed. And those who cry loudest for abolition have not 
advanced a single plausible argument substantiated by facts to 
justify immediate ending of the system. An official in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs calmly asserts that very able judges 
have been appointed to various courts and that therefore the 
judicial reform is an accomplished fact, ergo, the time for 
abolition of extraterritoriality is now. Another writer pleads 
in all gravity that experience of Chinese courts as now 
constituted will convince foreigners that they meet Western 
standards. Now with all due respect to these authorities, one 
may say that a few months at the bar would disillusion them. 
What they have done is taking proposal for achievement. A 
court as close in proximity to model foreign tribunals as the 
Shanghai Shenpanting shows the unenviable record of 95% of 
all its civil cases, unadjudicated, and only 5% of all rendered 
judgments, executed. 

We must not forget that governments, like individuals, are 
human, and it is not human nature to do those things in which 
there is no direct or tangible incentive. Surely the restoration 
of a fundamental element of sovereignty like the unconditional 
assertion of jurisdiction over all persons, irrespective of 
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nationality, found within the territorial bounds, would be a 
supreme inducement to government to put forth its utmost 
efforts to fulfil the condition precedent to such restoration. Bat 
the situation remains in statu quo. What warrant then is 
there for the hope, that once the condition is voluntarily 
removed without regard to its performance by China, that 
sincere efforts will be made to bring China’s judiciary up to 
modern standards? More justifiable hope can, however, be 
placed on an awakened and potent public opinion to compel 
this reform urgent for both Chinese and foreigners. Once the 
Chinese nation rises to meet this vital need of a modern judicial 
system, they will by this act convince both foreigners and 
themselves that the time is ripe to abolish extraterritoriality 1 
The actuality will not need to be advertised, for the alien 
system will then have outlived its usefulness, and the advantage 
of removing it will persuade foreigners more quickly than 
arguments. 

Of much the same nature as the extraterritorial problem 
is the question of the restitution to Chinese control of the 
Shanghai Mixed Court civil jurisdiction in purely Chinese 
litigation. Too often, however, is this question linked up 
with dickering. The matter should be decided by those 
whom the Court chiefly affects. That decision cannot long 
be delayed when China bas put her political house in order 
and gotten her own judicial machinery running in line with 
that of enlightened nations. But while the Mixed Court, 
as at present conducted, is with us, it at least affords good 
practice for Chinese lawyers with and against competent 
foreign practitioners. For the Mixed Court is the only place 
where they can work on a reasonably equal footing, since 
Chinese lawyers are denied access to practise in the foreign 
courts. 

The burden of this address is this, that however chaotic the 
conditions, however discouraging the outlook, or how impossibly 
intricate the problems seem or whatever sinister personality 
may for the moment darken the political horizon, we should 
not hesitate to go into public life. Go into it firmly loyal to 
the highest ideals, and resolved to fight heroically for them so 
that the China of to-morrow may be a better one than the 
China of to-day. For only as young men, filled with the 
spirit of altruism and the great adventure of battling for justice, 
go unflinchingly into the muck of things as they are, go into 
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it, mix with it to purify and to leaven it, is there any real 
hope for a rejuvenated China. 

u He who lias not come to that stage of quiet and eternal 
frenzy in which the beauty of holiness and the holiness of 
beauty mean one tiling, burn as one fire, shine as one light 
within him—lie is not yet the great artist.” 


What the Chinese Are Thinking about 
Christianity 

The Place of a Creed in Modern Thought and Life 

N the recent issue of Life there are several noteworthy 
articles. Among them is an article on the “Problem of 
. a Creed ” by Prof. T. C. Chao. The writer begins with 
something like an apology for writing on an important 
subject such as the criticism of the Apostles’ Creed and the 
presentation of his own persoual creed. He gives ten reasons 
for his hesitation to make his thoughts known. But as he 
can not keep the truths which he thinks to be important to 
himself, he is compelled both by his friends and by the sense 
of his moral obligation to share bis ideas with others, to 
publish what has been fermenting in his mind during the past 
half year. 

The criticism of the Apostles’ Creed is summed up in five 
points : (i) the Creed, he thinks, contains in some statements 

mere historical facts which cannot be considered real articles 
of faith ; inasmuch as such statements—the crucifixion, death, 
and burial of Jesus—may be scientifically ascertained or 
rejected ; (2) the Creed contains certain unessential elements 
which debar many serious-minded persons from confessing 
Christ openly ; (3) the Creed does not contain anything of a 
Christian view of society—the Kingdom of God is not 
mentioned at all though it forms a very essential part of Jesus’ 
teaching; (4) the Creed dwells on things merely physical 
and metaphysical, and not moral, containing no statement 
about any ethical standard or any moral demand on man ; it 
is therefore very unsatisfactory and out of harmony with the 
spirit of our modern thought and life ; (5) finally the Apostles’ 
Creed does not say a thing about the character of Jesus Christ 
who is the center of the Christian religion. 
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After criticising the Creed, the writer goes on to say that 
this statement of the Christian faith underwent a process of 
formation before it appeared in the present form and was 
produced by the necessity of adapting the religion to the 
ancient world as well as of protecting the faith from heresies. 
Our times are very different from those of the ancient or 
medieval ages. For the sake of the religion as well as for the 
good of the serious-minded people of our day it is necessary for 
thinkers of the Church to reconstruct the statements of our 
faith. This must be done in spite of disagreement and 
difficulties within the Church of God. 

Then the writer indicates ten requirements for a sound 
creed. In accordance with these requirements he framed up a 
creed for his own use, which is as follows : 

1. I believe in God the Creator, Ruler, and Sustainer of 
the Universe and our holy loving Father who is also our 
moral ideal. 

2. I believe in Jesus who, through holy living and 
sacrificial love, achieved character and became God’s Only 
Begotten Son, equal to God in essence, glory, and eternity and 
able to reveal God’s nature and man’s possibilities to us, thus 
having right to be our Teacher, Brother, Friend, and Saviour. 

3. I believe in the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God and of 
Christ, who seeks to save man and desires that men on account 
of his love forsake sin and be reconciled to Him, have fellow¬ 
ship and work together with Him in order that they may 
expand their spiritual life, realize their moral character, and 
acquire strength to glorify God and serve men. 

4. I believe that whosoever has Christ’s mind and shares 
his life and death, glory and shame, purpose and work, is a 
Christian ; Christ has eternal life, so Christians also have 
eternal life. 

5. I believe that Christians form a united Church through 
spiritual fellowship, using visible organizations such as 
denominations as instruments for the realization of the life 
and spirit of Christ in men. 

6. I believe in the gradual realization of the kingdom of 
heaven, which is the realization of a new humanity and a good 
social order, and so I believe that, in the course of time, truth 
will become clearer to us, the Church will be purer, humanity 
will enjoy greater peace, and the world will possess a better 
civilization. 
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The Chinese Church and the Union Movement 

The most inspiring aspect of the Union Movement, as it 
affects the Chinese Church now, is the possibility of its 
extension so as to include within the United Church as mauy 
Christian denominations as are willing to join. I feel clear 
that the Conference Committee on Church Union should ask 
that formal invitations be sent to every Church and Mission in 
China, to appoint delegates, who might meet and confer about 
the possibility of Union, perhaps under the auspices of the 
China for Christ Movement. I do not ignore the circumstance 
that, for the Committee, this involves a self-denying postpone¬ 
ment of the work to which it has given much thought, namely, 
the preparation of a Plan of Union ; but the fact that other 
Churches and Missions than those originally participating in 
the Conference at Nanking in 1918 have shown their interest 
in, and good will towards the movement, seems to me to 
constitute a call from God to the Committee to hasteu slowly, 
in order that a much wider Union may be effected than was 
contemplated by anyone at first. 

That the issue is a real one we know in Manchuria, where 
the Presbyterian Church has as its neighbour the Church 
founded by the work of the Danish Lutheran Mission. The 
relations between these two Churches have been close and 
cordial from the beginning. And union between them would 
mean much more for themselves, and for Manchuria, than 
union of either with other Churches of its own confession in 
other parts of China. If the Presbyterian Church is now 
committed to the Plan of Union, which the other Church has 
had no part in formulating, union between them is rendered 
more difficult iu consequence. As a matter of fact, the 
(Chinese) Presbyterian Synod of Manchuria has once and again 
reserved its right to conclude a local union of this nature, and 
the Manchuria Mission Conference has put 011 record “that 
every care should be taken to avoid misunderstandings, or the 
erection of barriers that would afterwards have to be removed.” 

The ideal, surely, is one Church in China, with as mauy 
Missions auxiliary to it as possible. Such a Church would be 
so inclusive (1) that any Church not participating would have, 
as a matter of conscience towards God, to examine its grounds 
for not joining ; and (2) that the reproach of disunion, so often 
urged against the Evangelical Church, would be removed. 
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The basis of such a United Church might be, full and equal 
reciprocal recognition on the part of all Churches and individual 
Christians belonging to it. The one and sufficient test of 
right to belong to it would be the Gospel one of doing the 
will of God, of bearing fruit in the Name. Details of 
organization would fall to be considered later, and might well 
be left to be worked out by the practical, mediating sagacity 
of our Chinese fellow-believers. To any who might deprecate 
such a Union as “dangerously comprehensive,’’ I can only 
say, “Brother, brother! are thy feet still shod in this place of 
the burning Bush ?” 

Alex. R. Mackenzie. 


The Chinese Church and the Union Movement 

That at least the great majority of Chinese Christians 
desire one united Church of China will not be disputed by any 
missionary who has at all sensed the currents of their thinking. 
Even when they appear to have denominational preferences or 
loyalties, these will usually reveal themselves as due to 
cherished habit or personal devotion to individual missionaries, 
or an experience of the working efficiency of the organization 
to which they happen to belong, or some other factor utterly 
irrelevant to the distinctive principles in doctrine or polity of 
the Church concerned. This is inevitable when their allegiance 
to their respective communions is almost always the result of 
geographical or other chance. The tragic irony of all this is 
accentuated by the two-fold fact that Chinese Christianity— 
now plastic—is becoming fixed by this artificial process into 
moulds of Western origin, when to most of the missionaries 
themselves their Church connections are really an administra¬ 
tive convenience or at most an inherited attachment, rather 
than any conscious maintenance of the convictious which 
brought their churches historically into existence. There is a 
further result which is sure to bring added confusion in the 
future, in the growth of local independent churches with no 
coherent policies, forms of worship or statements of belief, 
except the general aspiration to be Chinese, and this at the 
very time when there is a pressing need of Christian solidarity. 

This general situation is recognized and it is regarded as 
most unsatisfactory by many who are sorely perplexed as to a 
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constructive solution. One very successful ecclesiastical unit, 
whose members are remarkably free from any special theological 
or other tenets, is deliberately convinced that it can win people 
to Christ more effectively by its own superbly organized system 
than by cumbering combinations. Others are planning national 
groupings of related types in the expectation that these can be 
co-ordinated later into the one National Church by a ripening 
process best able to conserve the elements of abiding value in 
each. Another possible course would be the encouragement 
in every possible way of Chinese leaders to look forward to 
forming their Church themselves, with little initiative from 
missionaries, who would treat the present organizations as 
temporary and as efforts to fuse into the whole body the 
qualities that we severally have preserved. Union arts and 
theological colleges, city evangelistic union efforts, etc., are all 
to the good in accustoming them to feel the essential unity 
that we desire to express. For the rest, our task may welt be 
largely negative in avoiding the fixing of forms which would 
become rigid and static. The new life will express itself in 
organisms adapted to its present environment. Even though 
divisions come—and they probably will—they will at least be 
flung out, as were ours in the past, from the energy of life at 
work. 

J. L,. Stuart. 


Non-missionary Literature That Missionaries 

Should Read 

JOSHUA VALE 


my own personal experience, rather than suggesting 
certain books or magazines which I think should be read. 

When leaving England in November of the year 1887, I 
do not remember having either sought or received any special 
instructions as to the books I should take with me. As my 
whole baggage consisted of only two ordinary cabin trunks 
and a baud bag, it will readily be seen that I did not overload 
myself with many books or magazines. 


H ”" AVING been asked by the Editor of the Chinese 
RECORDER to give my personal opinion on this very 
. important subject, I think I can best do so by giving 
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Having arrived in China the one thought uppermost in 
my mind was bow best to get a thorough working knowledge 
of the written and spoken language. Having bad the good 
fortune to be connected with a mission which lays great stress 
upon turning out missionaries able to speak the language 
clearly and fluently, my whole attention was given to the 
accomplishment of this task. 

During the first five years of my experience I may safely 
say that I never read half a dozen books in the English 
language, and newspapers and magazines were quite out of the 
question in the far away, isolated part of the field to which I 
was appointed. 

The result of this policy (entirely my own) was that at 
the end of five years, and at the age of twenty-five, I found 
that whilst, on the one hand, I had gained a certain amount 
of fluency in the spoken language and a very fair knowledge 
of the written character, with a considerable intimacy with 
various branches of Chinese literature, I was hopelessly ignorant 
of current events and absolutely a “back number” in general 
knowledge. Fortunately youth was in my favor so I determined 
that, whilst in no way neglecting my Chinese studies, I 
would at least endeavour to keep myself in touch with current 
thought along several special lines such as history, science, 
biography, etc. I found time during the next few years to 
read a number of works such as Gibbon's “Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” Grote’s “History of Greece,” 
Motley’s “Dutch Republic,” etc. 

This led me afterwards to adopt the following plan for 
reading. Before the close of each year to select six standard 
books, one on history, one on science, and the rest devotional, 
theological, and biographical. These were set apart for 
study (study, not reading) during the ensuing year. This 
practice, kept up for about twelve or fifteen years, has been 
most helpful, profitable, and one from which I have derived 
much pleasure and enjoyment. 

For the last teu or more years a very kind friend in 
England has sent me a yearly packet of books for Christmas. 
These, with those enclosed for other members of the family, 
generally run to teu or more volumes on a variety of subjects. 
I have purposely refrained from suggesting any books to this 
friend because I found that the selection was always good and 
consisted of some of the best books issued during the past year. 
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As a consequence of my own special selection, the kind 
gifts of my generous friend and the odds and ends of books I 
have had given me by friends and others, I have been able 
to collect a fairly useful number of good books on a variety 
of subjects. 

I do not think it would be wise for me to give a list of 
non-missionary books missionaries should read, neither would 
I be so foolish as to advise any one to follow my plan (or want 
of plan during the first five years), but after a varied experience 
covering more than thirty years of active missionary life in 
China, in which ten years were largely given to pioneer 
evangelistic work in the then unopened western part of Szechwan, 
ten years to busy pastoral work iu the capital of that province, 
and ten years to translation and literary duties, I would suggest 
the following as a plan that might be helpful and profitable. 

First. Make the Bible your first study. The missionary 
who cannot use his Chinese Bible with freedom and power is a 
missionary neglecting one of the most effective means for 
making his message living and powerful. 

I have found the selection of one book (say Hebrews, 
Romans, or Ephesians) for study for six months or even a year 
most helpful. A thorough study of these in English not only 
is a spiritual uplift and joy but also gives thought and material 
for passing on to our Chinese brother believers. 

Second. Read and study everything possible bearing on 
the Far East. Keep in touch with the great movements in 
these vast eastern countries not only in their bearing on 
missionary questions but also from a political and mercantile 
standpoint. 

Third. Flan a course of study of a mixed nature (every 
man following his own special bent), and stick to it year 
after year. 

Possibly this will be regarded as an impossible programme ; 
perhaps it may be so to many, but if the average missionary 
will not neglect his own health, taking plenty of exercise and 
a liberal supply of good nourishing food, see that time for sleep 
is not encroached upon (not even for reading) and giving say 
only 15 minutes daily to reading, he will be astonished to find 
at the end of the year what he has been able to do along 
this line. 
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The Value of Some Liturgical Features in 
Church Services 
A Symposium 

(Continued from page 679, October 1920 ) 

men, highly gifted in extemporaneous or ‘‘free” 
prayer, like Phillips Brooks, have been devoted users 
^ of the Book of Common Prayer. I11 asking the u why ” 
of a liturgy it is well to first begin by facing some com¬ 
mon fallacies and listing a few of the “ not-whys.” We do 
not have a liturgy because we are too lazy to think extempore, 
nor because we are too tongue-tied for ready speech, nor because 
we are too nervous in public. Nor is the real value of a liturgy 
expressed in the common arguments for it. The dignity and 
beauty of liturgical worship are decidedly secondary. 

Liturgical worship, like music, is one of the great ele¬ 
mentary world-facts, as universal as is humanity in space and 
time. It is a subject all too little understood. The extreme 
individualist is at a loss to understand it, because a liturgy is 
primarily a social fact. It is to be studied in the light of social 
evolution, as far as the comparatively modern science of 
sociology, and the evolutionary method of historical study will 
carry us. 

A good analogy is found in constitutional law. Now 
popular government is primarily an Anglo-Saxon achievement* 
Other peoples have borrowed rather than initiated their demo¬ 
cratic forms. Aud after all there is but one Anglo-Saxon 
constitution. The British and American constitutions are only 
two variations on a single theme. They are alike in funda¬ 
mentals and only differ is non-essentials. 

So of liturgies. There is really only one Christian liturgy, 
with three main variants on the single theme. The Greek, 
Latin, and Anglican liturgies are as closely related as three 
brothers of a single blood. 

If one will examine the evolution of the liturgy, one must 
observe that the liturgy, iu fact, developed along with two 
necessary conditions:—(1) close organic unity over a wide 
geographical area, and (2) unbroken historic continuity over a 
long period of time. A liturgy does not naturally go along 
with a Congregational polity. For the Congregationalism 
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liturgical worship is borrowed. Nor can a new liturgy be 
turned out to order at any one period of time. It is a growth, 
like a national constitution. 

As the thoughts of men all over the world turn toward 
Church Unity it is important to analyze scientifically the social 
significance of the Christian liturgy. It may be that even 
those of us who resent what often seems like bondage to written 
prayers (many Episcopalians share the feeling), would accept 
liturgical worship on grounds of public spirit, sinking a per¬ 
sonal preference (at times only, would it be required) in a large 
corporate advantage. There are vaiious degrees of liturgy. 
The liturgy, par excellence, is the liturgy of the Holy Com¬ 
munion. Morning and Evening Prayer services, as liturgical, 
are distinctly secondary. Much reasoning as to liturgical wor¬ 
ship applies, to be sure, to both types. But, in working out a 
compromise for Church Unity, it is practically certain that, if 
the M Free Churches’ * would accept the substance of a liturgical 
communion service, the Anglican churches on their part would 
accept the principle of freedom in the rest of Sunday worship. 

There is much to be said for drawing a distinction between 
private and public prayer, and associating public or common 
prayer with liturgical forms. But thete is much also to be 
said for the prayer-meeting, and its free public prayer. The 
Anglo-Saxon, with his genius for political compromise, could 
easily work out a happy religious compromise, which would 
give us the freedom and advantages of both systems. 

But some men doubt the advantages of liturgical worship. 
So the immediate question will be to take up six elements of 
value in the liturgical system. 

i. The Liturgy as an Interpretation. It is said that St. 
John’s Gospel has converted more men to Christ than all three 
Synoptic Gospels put together. We need not so much further 
proof of the Gospel facts as a clear explanation of those facts iu 
terms we can understand. Now the greatest explanation we 
have of the Christian facts is St. John’s Gospel. But there is a 
second like unto it, and that is the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Gospels were all written by 100 A.D. Christ said, “I 
have many things to say unto you but you cannot bear them 
now.” These things were to be revealed by the Holy Spirit. 
Was the process finished by ioo A.D.? Who can believe that? 
Perhaps rather is it that after nineteen centuries there is still 
much to teach us, and we cannot bear it even now. 
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In the course of the centuries, after deepest reflection by 
the wisest and greatest Christian thinkers, after prayer and 
meditation in obedience to the Holy Ghost, after persecution 
and suffering there emerged into clear light as essential to 
Christian faith the three great doctrines of the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Atonement. Old and New Testaments 
were thought together, in the spirit of Him who came not to 
destroy but to fulfil. Long after the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment were finished these results were gathered up into the 
Christian Liturgy, in creed, and hymn, in versicle, response, 
and prayer,—an interpretation of the fulness of the faith. In 
the liturgy these doctrines are not stated theologically so as to 
arouse controversy. They are expressed in terms of worship. 
High and Low Church Anglicans differ among themselves as 
widely as Roman Catholics and Methodists. But they can all 
use heartily the same services. Could any thing but the Prayer 
Book hold them together? 

2. As a Standard. Because the liturgy grew and 
gathered into itself the experience of all the Christian centuries, 
it sets forth the faith with a fulness and completeness transcend¬ 
ing what any one individual at any one time can express. It 
gives us the faith safeguarded against countless heresies. Did 
not our Lord Himself warn us against false Christs and those 
who would lead us astray ? Heresy after all is really one-sided 
truth, that is, one-sided Christianity. With a danger so 
wide-spread, so constant, and so subtle, as lapsing from the 
true faith has proved itself to be in Christian history, can we 
afford to throw away the liturgy ? In the i8th century, how 
about the lapse of English Presbyterians and of New England 
Congregationalists into Uuitarianism,—was this not in part a 
logical result of the disuse of the Christian liturgy, with its 
safeguards ? 

The trained pastor may avoid some of these dangers. But 
how about the great masses of Christian laity, scattered over 
the face of the whole earth ? Can the purely spontaneous type 
of worship ever safeguard them as does the Christian liturgy ? 

3. As a Bond of Unity in Space. Many a Christian 
leaves his home town, and because the churches near his new 
place of residence are “different” drops away from the Church. 
But it is a delight to the Anglican to find that wherever he 
travels all over the world there is everywhere and in English 
the same prayer-book worship. He is at once at home. This 
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fact is just a hint of wbat the liturgy does in tying the whole 
Church together. Missionary churches are started. Peoples in 
all stages of culture are reached. But ignorant and wise are 
all banded together with a book not of theological but of 
religious fundamentals. What has proved permanent to Greek 
and Latin and Saxon worship is likely to be accepted un¬ 
changed in Asia or Africa or the Islands of the Sea. Man is 
much the same all over the world. Human nature has much 
the same needs everywhere. The Lord’s Prayer does not need 
amendment. Nor does much of ancient worship, as for instance 
the Te Deura or the Gloria in Excelsis or the Creeds. 

4. As a Bond of Unity in Time . Who wrote the liturgy? 
It is difficult to say that any one man wrote even a part. In 
post-Reformation times there were prayers written. But they 
were as old as they were new. The individual author of the 
General Thanksgiving, for instance, cau be named. But two 
things can be said as to the liturgical gift ;—firstly, that it is as 
Tare a gift as the ability to write great poetry ; and, secondly, it 
consists more even than the gift of writing poetry in stating 
universal aspirations in universal terms. A prayer, to become 
a permanent liturgical treasure, must be so great in thought, 
so compact and powerful in diction and so appealing in 
imagery that it does not come full-grown to the birth. It 
grows up like a creed. It passes through redactions. The 
final author only gives a final form to what was largely a 
public possession already. So the growth of a liturgy, even 
in detail, transcends the individual and brings us up into the 
large spaces of history. For this reason a liturgy is one of the 
great monuments of religion. It sums up and sets forth to 
us the public history of Christianity. One who knows the 
American Prayer Book in its present form finds set forth in it all 
religious experience from times before Moses to the very day in 
which we live. Each age has added its contribution to the sub¬ 
stance or order of the service. We can revise the book here and 
there when we are in our greatest moods. But we do not con¬ 
sider casting away this heritage, which links us with the past. 

5. As an Expression of Democracy . Let us first clear 
away a fallacy. From one aspect the so-called “ Act of Uniform¬ 
ity ” in Elizabethan times seems like a strong act of religious 
autocracy. How many people consider the relation of that act 
to the discovery of printing? They should be thought of 
together. First the possibility of a printed book. Next the 
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Act of Uniformity. After all if there is to be such a thing as a 
printed national book of prayer, it must be uniform or nothing. 

It is fortunate nowadays that religious liberty is a fact and 
that nobody can be compelled to follow the prayer book against 
his will. But we must face the fact that if we are to have a 
prayer book it is all or nothing. There are non-Episcopalians 
who use our prayer book in part. But if we were all like them 
there would be no prayer book. Unless some great section of 
the Church will tie up its fortunes to the prayer book there will 
cease to be a prayer book. Those who only like to use it in 
part will soon lose their opportunity. 

Now what happens every time there is prayer book 
revision? A million books must be thrown on the scrap 
heap, and every church and church-member must buy the 
new book. From the economic standpoint alone prayer book 
revision is a costly process. But there is a blessing in this cost. 
It keeps us close to the great fundamentals which do not 
change with passing fashions. It keeps us close to what all 
men every where need all the time. 

Now here is where democracy comes in. It rests in the 
fact that an extempore service is necessarily a one-man service. 
The congregation does not know what is coming next. It can 
only take a passive part, whereas a prayer book church takes 
the worship out of the hands of an autocrat and puts it in the 
form of a printed book into the hands of the people. The very 
genius of liturgical worship is to divide up the service betweeu 
as many officiants as possible. But the whole congregation 
also has its part, in responses and prayers. Except for the 
stranger, everybody kuows what is coming next Even where 
the minister alone is audible the whole cougregation can still 
anticipate every turn of the service so as to join (inaudibly but 
word by word ) iu the whole service. 

The extreme Protestant influence has here and there 
thrown Auglicans off their base and has had an adverse effect 
on the services, bringing in the one-man influence where it 
does not belong. But if any one will face the real facts, 
liturgical worship, conducted as it should be conducted, is the 
most democratic known form of worship. 

6 . As a Healthy-minded Worship. If we compare sacra¬ 
mental-liturgical worship with revivalism, the argument for 
sanity is in favor of liturgical worship. Liturgical worship is 
objective. It takes one “out of one’s self,” with large and 
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universal social influences. Revivalism is intensely subjective. 
In the case of the average man, it is apt to develop morbidity, 
whether intellectual or emotional; and in the case of many 
poorly balanced minds no honest person can deny that revivalism 
has brought disaster. It is for this reason that a judicious 
emphasis on the Lord’s Supper, and a turning of the mind 
from individual soul-probing to the public aspects of religion, 
is an actual means of salvation to many,—of salvation in the 
sense of saving their reason. It helps to give them that ripe 
judgment in all things which is the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Now many men who almost never darken a church door 
for normal worship, turn almost without question to the Church 
for the three great offices,—baptism, marriage, and burial. Are 
not many more earnest Christians in a like case as to the use of 
liturgical forms. For normal worship they reject liturgical 
forms, but who of them rejects liturgical forms for baptism, 
marriage, and burial? Very few. Yet why stop there ? For 
three quarters of Christendom feel that a normal—though 
perhaps not exclusive—use of liturgical worship is in keeping 
with the deepest genius of Christianity as the universal religion. 

By way of summary, then, of some of the chief arguments 
for a liturgy we could say that the Christian liturgy is a 
supreme interpretation of the meaning of Christianity ; it is a 
world-wide standard of the faith, to remind us constantly of 
the essentials • it is a great bond of organic unity in space ; it 
is a great bond of historic unity in a faith founded upon 
historic facts; it is the most democratic known form of public 
worship, and, in contrast to the sensational and morbid, it is 
a healthy-minded method of worship. 

If these things be true, it is not in keeping with the 
genius of liturgical worship to cull fragments here and there 
to “enrich” a non-liturgical worship, or to lend “dignity” 
to a “free” type of worship. That method is possible. But 
is “dignity” to be sought in that way, as a thing in itself? 
Dignity is one of those things added unto real worth, as for 
instance to moral earnestness. We should seek the earnestness 
and not the dignity. So of the dignity of liturgical worship. 
It is an added grace from God conferred on a type of worship 
that is desperately in earnest, and humanly speaking absolutely 
necessary to the permanence and universality of true religion 
in the earth. 


Walworth Tyng. 
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The Happy Heart 

DOROTHY RUTHERFURD 

| y lN the 17th chapter of St. John’s Gospel we are told 
[I I I that our Lord Jesus on the night in which ITe was 
I 1 betrayed left to His disciples a heritage of joy. “ Yout 

hearts,” He said to that sorrowful group of men, “shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you .... These 
things have I spoken unto you that my joy might remain in 
you and that your joy might be full.” 

There was very little joyousness just then iu the souls of 
the men to whom He spoke. Doubt, perplexity, disappoint¬ 
ment, sorrow, and a great fear were all present in their 
hearts—but joy ? That .surely was lost, and seemed in this 
hour of the wreck of their hopes to be lost irretrievably. Yet 
Jesus, even while He spoke to them of His body broken, and 
His blood poured forth, and as they pondered the awful 
meaning of His words, told them also of a gladness that must 
be theirs because it was His. 

What, then, did “Hisjoy” mean? What did the words 
mean to the disciples when Jesus uttered them ? Let us 
consider for a few minutes what we ourselves mean by joy. 

Genuine happiness is always an attractive thing, cheering 
and brightening the world. Like a fire amid the frosts and 
snows of winter, it draws us towards itself: we wish to be 
near it for the sake of its beauty and its genial glow. Or, to 
change the metaphor, it is like a cooling and refreshing breeze 
blowing from snowy mountain-tops in summer to dwellers in a 
sultry plain. Wherever they go, the truly joyous carry about 
with them comfort of heart for others as well as for themselves. 
Where they come, happiness is sure to follow. 

Robert Louis Stevenson says in his Christmas Sermon that 
it is not the duty of any of us to make other people good, but 
rather to make ourselves good and other people happy. Yet 
from Christ’s words it would seem that these two things are 
one, and that the way to bring happiness to those whom we 
wish to help is to bring them within reach of Christ’s joy. 

This is a truth which is sometimes questioned by the 
world. It has often in the past been cast at Christians as a 
gibe that their religion, as shown forth in their lives, adds 
little to the sum of the world’s happiness. The religious wars 
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and persecutions which sully the history of Christianity in the 
past, arising though they did from fanaticism and failure to 
follow the light of the Gospel rather than from any too strict 
adherence to its teachings, lend colour to this criticism. The 
asceticism of the Middle Ages, and the severely restricted 
principles of the Puritans of later times, some of whom came to 
regard lightheartedness as synonymous with sin, have given a 
bias to the outlook upon Christianity of multitudes in succeed¬ 
ing generations. 

Yet the austerity of the mode of life both of ascetics and 
of Puritans was originally a protest not against happiness, but 
against the prevalent lawlessness and excess of their times, and 
never throughout the centuries has the ideal of Christian happy- 
heartedness been really lost. William Canton in his u Child’s 
Book of Saints” tells of a certain sub-prior living in the 
twelfth century, who although a devoted and pious monk, was 
a man narrow and gloomy in temperament. He was grieved 
and troubled in his mind by the richness and beauty of work¬ 
manship of the minster to which his priory was attached, and 
it pained him to see the costly new work which was constantly 
being added to'it. “ He could conceive,” says Canton, “ of no 
true service of God which was not one of fasting and praying, 
of fear and trembling of joylessness and mortification. But the 
greatest of the monks and hermits were not of this kind. In 
their love for God they were blithe of heart, and filled with a 
rare sweetness aud tranquillity of soul, and looked upon the 
goodly earth with deep joy, and they had a tender care for the 
wild creatures of wood and water. But the sub-prior had yet 
much to learn of the beauty of holiness.” We see that then, 
as now, there were Christians who said to God in spirit if not 
in words, “I know Thee, that Thou art an austere man,” but 
that those who had most of the Spirit of Christ had His joy 
abiding in them. 

To-day in Christian countries people who are opposed to 
foreign missions often ask what it is that the missionaries wish 
to bring to the nations to whom they come. Why not leave 
non-Christians alone ? We are accused of disturbing the con¬ 
tentment of the u happy heathen,” who is pictured as rejoicing 
in the sunlight and going about his daily tasks content with a 
creed and a civilization suited to his cast of mind. A short 
time ago I saw in a British magazine an article entitled “Let 
China Alone,” in which this argument of the happy heathen 
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was most skilfully used, and no doubt there were many who, as 
they read it, agreed with the sentiments it expressed. 

We are told, then, that the heathen are happy. Can we 
accept the statement? Within certain limits, it certainly has 
truth in it. Christians have no monopoly of this world’s cheer¬ 
fulness. 

In the first place, there is in every country a vast amount 
of happiness that is physical, or that arises largely from 
physical sources. There is delight in the sunlight and in 
the refreshing of the rain ; there is the pleasure that springs 
from good health and prosperity, from the comforts of food 
and sleep, and the exhilaration of bodily exercise. There 
is the feeling that comes to all of us in the freshness of the 
morning hours, or in the stir of life and work, or in the peace 
of the starlight, when we know that it is good to be alive— 

“ O summer sun, O moving trees ! 

O cheerful human noise, 0 busy glittering street ! 

What hour shall Fate in all the future find, 

Or what delights, ever to equal these; 

Only to taste the warmth, the light, the wind, 

Only to be alive, and feel that life is sweet ? ” 

“Life is sweet, brother; there’s day and night, brother, both 
sweet tilings; sun, moon, and stars, all sweet things ; there’s 
likewise the wind on the heath.” 

There is nothing in these words to indicate whether the 
writer is Christian or pagan. They simply express what is the 
common heritage of all mankind. The glories of the sunset, the 
unfolding wonders of the spring, the splendours of the autumn 
woods, the loveliness of day and. night, of mountain and sea 
and torrent, are things which God the Father has given to all 
His children richly to enjoy. In the same way, the joy of the 
craftsman in his work and of the scholar in his learning is one, 
all the world over, and is right and pleasing in God’s sight, for 
it has its source in His spirit. 

Another great joybringer in every land is youth. God has 
put gladness into the heart of young humanity everywhere, and 
the world is a better place to live iii because of it. Happiness 
rises up in the young despite all checks, and to healthy youth 
life is apt to present itself not only as a great adventure but 
also as a great entertainment. Like charity, youth hopeth all 
things. But unlike charity, it faileth. The dark hours come, 
and the bitter lessons of life have to be learned. Too soon the 
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glory of the morning fades into the light of common day, and 
fortunate indeed are those who can keep to the end of the day 
the lightheartedness of the early hours. 

Again, there are those who have what we speak of as 
naturally happy temperaments. These are the people who 
believe that “a laugh is worth a hundred groans in any state 
of the market.” They instinctively turn their faces to the 
sunlight, and carry about with them something of its radiance. 
But is this precious gift of theirs safe atnid the experiences of 
life ? Can they keep it as they pass through the valleys of the 
shadow which men of all nations alike must traverse, where 
sorrows lurk to snatch it from them—the dark valley of 
bereavement; the valley of spiritual darkness and doubt, where 
even to the Christian at times “so lonely ’tis that God Himself 
scarce seemeth there to be” ; the valley of temptation, where 
the miry clay waits for unwary feet; the valley of pain, where 
we see those we love enduring agony, aud our spirits seem to 
break within us at the sight ? What natural gaiety can 
survive these things ? To all alike there come days when the 
upholding power of Christ alone can support the spirit, which 
otherwise must sink into despair or cynicism beneath its 
burden. 

Fraucis Thomson in “The Hound of Heaven” tells of 
the Christless man’s search for a joy that would last. He 
sought it in the distractions of his daily work ; in the satis¬ 
faction of his intellect; in mirth, and hope, and friendship ; 
and in communion with Nature. In each of these he found 
for a time what he sought. But, when life’s overwhelming 
experiences came to him; these things one by one failed him, 
and left him nothing but ruined hopes and desolation of spirit. 

“ I stand,” he says, “ amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 

My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 

Have puffed and burst as snnstarts on a stream. 

Yea, faileth now even the dream 
The dreamer, aud the lute the lutanist.” 

Then at last, when all else was gone, he turned to the God 
who had followed him all his life long, and joy was restored to 
him in full perfection. 

This, then, is the gift of Christ. His joy is independent 
of all earthly aids. It blossoms into beauty and fragrance in 
prosperity or sorrow, in wealth or in poverty, and it remains 
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forever fresh and strong. No grief and no perplexity can 
quench it, for it has its source in confidence in the Fatherhood 
of the Eternal God. This is the great message of the Gospel— 
Christ gives His joy to every weary, hungering heart. 

The earthly life of Jesus was beset with sorrow on every 
hand. He who carried the sin of the world knew grief as no 
one ever knew it before or will know it again. Jesus knew all 
men, and needed not that any should testify of man, for He 
knew what was in man. All the cruelties and injustices 
of the world, the envy and malice and selfishness in which 
smoulders the spark that again and again has burst into the 
flame of war with all its boundless savageries, lay open to his 
gaze. Jesus Christ had no illusions about the world. As He 
walked in Galilee and Judea He saw it as it is. He came unto 
His own, and His own received Him not. His brothers and 
sisters thought Him mad, as also on one occasion did His 
mother. Those whom He longed to save said He was possessed 
by the devil. His tears over Jerusalem show something of 
how the world’s loss weighed upon His sinless soul. 

Yet during all the years of His life on earth Jesus 
continually gave thanks to God the Father for everything 
pure and lovely and of good report. Surely too often we 
wrong the Lord by thinking of Him as a sad figure with 
furrowed brow and sorrow-dimmed eye. It it thus that the 
great artists of the world have pictured Him, but it cannot 
have been thus that His disciples knew Him as they lived 
daily in His company, for to them His words “My joy” were 
full of meaning. 

In Nazareth the flowers were about His feet, and as His 
eyes rested on the lilies of the field, He saw in them the 
Father’s hand clothing them with beauty; as He listened to 
the song of the birds, His thought was of the Father’s care 
that feeds them. He rejoiced to know that “the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” It has been said that to Jesus 
“every blade of grass was inscribed with His Father’s name.” 

And in every man, no matter how sin-stained and enslaved 
by self, He saw one to whom might be given power to become 
a soil of God, with a heritage of holiness and peace and joy. 
The evil of the world, even while the pity and the horror of it 
burdened His soul with a weight of sorrow unutterable, left 
Him ultimately undismayed, for He knew that the victory 
remains with Love, because the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. 
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So it was that on that last night, when His nearest friends 
were about to deny and forsake Him, and ahead of Him were 
Gethsemane and Calvary, His words held the full assurance of 
peace and of gladness, “These things have I spoken unto 
you that my joy might remain in you and that your joy might 
be full.” In that hour of the disciples’ fear, that strange and 
terrible night of perplexity and emotion, the eleven heard the 
voice of Jesus sing the Passover Psalm of thanksgiving— 
“ When they had sung an hymn, they went out into the Mount 
of Olives.” The ancient words of the triumphant psalm of de¬ 
liverance rose on the night air “0 give thanks unto the Lord 
for He is gracious, for His mercy endureth forever.” Jesus as 
He sang had within His soul the assurance of victory, that 
“out of the thick darkness of the Cross there would come the 
glory of the world’s salvation, and the new song of the re¬ 
deemed.” 

And so to-day, amid all that would discourage and dis¬ 
hearten, when the world is distracted with the warring passions 
of the nations, and the forces of evil all around seem strong, 
Christ still imparts to His disciples an unshakeable gladness, 
the perfect peace of those whose mind is stayed on Him, and 
who trust the ultimate issues to Him. In communion with 
Him we know “His joy,” which rests in the sure knowledge 
of the love and omnipotence of the Father God. 

To one of the eleven who heard the words of Jesus that 
last night and marvelled, not knowing how these things might 
be, there was long afterwards granted a vision of the reality 
that inspired them. John in Patmos knew and shared the joy 
of Christ: — 

“And a voice came forth from the throne, saying, ‘Give 
praise to our God, all ye that fear Him, both small and great.’ 
And I heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as 
the voice of many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunders, 
saying, “ Hallelujah : for the Lord Our God, the Omnipotent, 
reigneth ! ” 

Jesus said unto them, “These things have I spoken unto 
you that my joy might remain in you ... . Your hearts shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you.” 

Noth -The Jewish custom was that at the Passover time each household 
sang at the table the series of Psalms from 113-118. 



Graduates and students treating cholera in mat shed. 
MODKDEN MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
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Cholera patient being carried into the temporary Cholera Hospital. 
MOUKDEN MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
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Report of the First General Conference of the 
Lutheran Church of China* 

J. M. BLY 


United Mission, (4) the Norwegian Missionary Society, 
and (5) the Church of Sweden Missionary Society, met at 
Kikungshan in the First General Conference of the Lutheran 
Church in China. There were also present thirteen visiting 
delegates representing seven other Lutheran Missions. Rev. 
C. W. Landahl of the Lutheran United Mission was elected 
Chairman of the Conference. The great event of the Con¬ 
ference, which took place 011 the morning of August 24, was 
the adoption and signing of the completed Constitution. (For 
approximate text of Constitution see Appendix D in the China 
Mission Year Book of 1918.) 

Of the five missions signatory to the uew constitution, one, 
the Church of Sweden Mission, is just beginning work in 
China. Its main work will be higher education . The foui- 
other missions have a membership of very nearly fourteen 
thousand Chinese Christians, ail in Honan, Hupeh, and Hunan. 
It is anticipated that the other Lutheran Missions in China 
will ere long join this union, thus ultimately there will be but 
one Lutheran Church in China. The missions or synods 
uniting in the church will have their own constitution and 
by-laws for regulating their internal affairs. The General 
Assembly of the church will ordinarily meet once in three 
years and will consist of delegates from the synods (missions) 
constituting the church. The administration of the affairs of 
the church rests with the Church Council, consisting of three 
times as many members as there are synods or missions in the 
church. 

The officers of the Church Council elected for the coming 
three years are as follows: Rev. 0 . R. Wold, President; Rev. 
G. S. Liang (Changsha), First Vice-President; Rev. H. R. 
Dju (Siuyang), Second Vice-President; Rev. A. Trued and 
Rev. G. D. Chen (Changsha), Secretaries ; Rev. O. Dalland 

♦See also “Union Lutheran Movements in America and China,” Chinese 
Recorder, November, 1917. 


D -’—HURING the week of August 22 to 29, 3920, thirty-three 
delegates representing (1) the Augustana Synod Mission, 
(2) the Finnish Missionary Society, (3) the Lutheran 
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and Rev. Tsai Hsiao-fan, Statistical Secretaries; Rev. J. L. 
Benson and Mr. Peng-fti, Treasurers. 

The subject that took up more time than any other at the 
Conference was that of the Union College. The Church of 
Sweden Mission offered to found and maintain a college as its 
special missionary work. This proposition was accepted, and 
members of the Board of Directors were elected. The location 
of the college, however, has not yet been decided. 

It was reported that a union hymn book containing 542 
hymns had been printed. Plans for a Union Church Book, a 
Union Industrial School, a Missionary Home and Agency in 
Hankow, and a Union Normal School were also considered. 
Rev. O. R. Wold in a paper entitled “Why Establish a 
Lutheran Church in China?” showed how the establishment 
of the Lutheran denomination in China was consistent with 
the movement for Christian Unity. Rev. T. Ekeland read a 
paper in which he suggested means by which a more uniform 
and liberal policy towards the Chinese in missionary administra¬ 
tion might be attained. To give the Chinese Christians 
more opportunity to work out their own problems and to 
assume responsibilities will encourage them to greater activity, 
and stimulate natural growth and initiative. The “Guiding 
Principles in Union Work Among Lutheran Missions in 
China” was the subject of an address by Rev. J. L. Benson. 
These he pointed out to be : Love of Christ, love of the Church, 
and love of the Chinese people. Rev. H, R. Dju in an address 
on “Self-Support” showed that the chief difficulty to be met 
was not that of money but of men, i.e., well-educated workers 
and intelligent church members. Pastor Liang of Changsha, 
in an address on “Methods of Evangelism,” made the following 
suggestions: Greater care in selection of workers ; better 
training facilities ; extension of evangelistic work to prisons, 
factories, and others who cannot come to church ; a greater use 
of the opportunities afforded for preaching of the Gospel during 
war, pestilence, and times of troubles ; a more careful study 
of men and classes of men ; and closer working with God. 
Rev. 0 . Dalland spoke on the “Educational Policy of the 
Lutheran Church of China.” The special needs of the Chinese 
should be given more consideration. The Church must 
promote the kind of schools that will best serve China and the 
Chinese Church. More emphasis should be placed on the 
building up of the primary schools, the training of teachers, 
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and thorough supervision. Mr. Dung Dzi Pei presented a paper 
on ‘‘Primary Schools” in which he advised against the 
opening of new schools until properly trained teachers are 
available to place in charge of them. Putting an old style 
teacher into a modern school with modern text-books is much 
worse than using the old methods all the way through. Rev. 
A. Trued in an address on the “Evangelistic Policy of the 
Lutheran Church of China/’ warned against the dangers 
resulting from the desire of wanting to build on a large scale,— 
large buildings, large numbers. Prof. Erik Sovik presented 
a well-worked-out paper on the <c Rise and Progress of Lutheran 
Literature in China.” Much credit is due Faber, Genahr, and 
Schaub for the excellent work done in this field during the 
early years of Lutheran Mission activity in China. The 
meeting of Lutheran missionaries at the Centennial Conference 
in Shanghai marks the beginning of a wider and more active 
interest in the production of Lutheran literature for the 
Chinese. The Lutheran Board of Publication has aroused 
considerable interest in literary work, and a number of 
missionaries are now using at least a part of their time in 
writing or translating Lutheran literature. 


Notes and Queries 

What are some of the benefits of a Liturgy? 

I will mention two or three. 

1. The joy of having a part in the service, 

2. The help of a Liturgy in holding the attention. 

3. The learning of what may be called the language 0/ prayer. 

4. The fixing in mind , by frequent use, of many devotional 
passages , precious treasures of the memory. 

I take it for granted that a (brief) Liturgy would be most 
carefully prepared, in a language simple , chaste , and living. 

I often regret that in noil-liturgical churches the practice 
is to bow the head, instead of kneeling, in prayer. 


Chauncey Goodrich. 
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Is the prayer of a non-Christian ever other than 
materialistic, that is, do they petition for strength 
to be and do better? 

Ordinarily, the non-Christian praj^s—if he prays at all—for 
material goods, such as, health, luck in business, prosperity of 
the family, longevity, good posterity, good crops, rain and 
sunshine, and averting of dangers and calamities. But it is 
natural to believe that the moral impulse is not entirely absent 
in his prayers. Let us imagine a man just recovered from a 
severe illness. During the illness, he or his family had made 
a vow before the favorite idol, that if the idol would bless the 
sick person and grant him recovery, he would perform certain 
meritorious acts, such as establishing a school, a hospital, or a 
temple. This man is a better man because of his vow. The 
critical experience through which he has passed has given his 
outlook on life a greater seriousness, his moral nature greater 
strength, and his religion a moral tone. Again, we can easily 
imagine an earnest mother praying to her favorite idol for the 
welfare of her children. She would naturally ask, among other 
things, that the children grow up to become good men and 
women, and, perhaps, also ask for herself that she would have 
the ability aud influence to bring them up properly. It is 
pTobably safe to say that we cannot find much praying among 
non-Christians anyhow ; they are not used to it. Their religious 
faith is a vague trust in an undefined providence rather than an 
intelligent confidence in a personal god, and so prayer with 
them must be something vague, and in fact is speechless and 
inarticulate—I am not thinking here of the written eulogies to 
the dead or the professional prayers of the priests. But the 
belief in a good providence, who delights in men doing good, 
is universal in China. 

y. Y. Tsu. 

Should missions put more money and foreign 
workers in higher educational work than in their 
primary schools all put together? 

This is one of the sweeping questions which are difficult 
and perhaps not very profitable to answer directly. But the 
perplexity which prompted it is a real one, and the issue it 
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raises pertinent. The one who put it was apparently appalled 
by the relatively large sums of money and numbers of specially 
trained teachers required for the mission colleges and univer¬ 
sities of to-day, and felt that the primary schools were suffering 
in consequence. One thing is very clear, primary schools are 
vital not only to the missionary enterprise as a whole but to 
the higher educational institutions themselves. Perhaps the 
most convincing evidence that bodies giving thought to a com¬ 
prehensive program are aware of this is the masterly educa¬ 
tional policy formulated by the Methodist All-China Conference 
in February of this year, a few paragraphs from which it may 
be permissible to quote : 

1. We recommend the development of the four union univer¬ 
sities, in which the Methodist Church now has a part. 

2. We believe that strong junior colleges should be developed 
in connection with each of the union universities. 

3. We approve of the establishment of separate junior colleges 
only when our middle atid primary schools are adequately staffed 
and equipped, and when such junior colleges can be opeued on 
the same basis of scholastic standards as maintain in similar grade 
work at our union universities. 

4. Since all college development is conditional on a thorough 
and widespread development of secondary schools, we believe that 
for the next five years, more emphasis should be placed on our 
secondary and primary schools which should be raised to the 
highest standards of efficiency and scholarship. 

The essentials of a balanced policy for Christian education 
are implicit in the above sentences—higher education only 
where the lower schools have already been adequately provided ; 
a very limited number of senior colleges and uuiversities, 
each covering the largest possible area ; unified planning in the 
higher and therefore more specialized and expensive depart¬ 
ments. Denominational union in education has already been 
largely achieved in Chiua. The next advance is thinking in 
broader terms geographically. 


J. L. Stuart. 
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Researches into Chinese Superstitions. Second part , The Chinese 
Pantheon, Vol . VI. By Henrv Dore, S. J. Translated from the 
French by M. Kknnei.lv, S. J. T'usewei Printing Press, Shanghai, 
Price $5.00* 

This volume, with thirty-four pages in the preface and 234 in 
the body of the work, 40 full size colored plates and one photo 
engraving, shows, among other things, a steady improvement in 
the technique of production. It deals with the Chinese Pantheon and 
might be described as a book on the personal theology of Chinese 
religious heroes and leaders. It digs into many origins and clarifies 
points often before obscure. There is a wealth of cross-reference and 
clear analysis, the whole giving evidence of an enormous background 
of research. It is a book that will help the old as well as the new 
missionary. It gives the popular aspect of Chinese gods as well as 
some of the metaphysical speculations of its religious experts. The 
preface contains ati excellent summary of the “Three Religions,” 
the amalgamation of which has existed from the seventeenth 
century down to the present day. A well selected picture gives 
in brief a compendium of China's present-day Pantheon. The 
main part of the book is in three chapters, the longest of which, 
Chapter III, deals with Buddhist ideas and divinities, while Chapter 
I gives the Principal Triads, and Chapter II, the principal gods of 
the Literati. The emerging of the apotheoses of the Gods of 
Literature and of War is carefully traced. Careful accounts of 
Maitreya, the Future Buddha ; Amitabha, the ruler of the Western 
Heaven; and Vairocatia, Buddha Supreme and Eternal, are given. 
Most attention is given, however, to the Goddess of Mercy, Kwan- 
yin, who takes up more than one-third of the book. Her worship 
is seen to begin in that of a male divinity in India: her relation to 
the fabulous Chinese Princess, Miao-shen, who renounced marriage 
to become a Buddha and turned hell into paradise when she visited 
it, and her final acceptance as a female deity and the reasons 
therefor are clearly set forth. The curious medley of present-day 
Chinese gods and the inter-weaving and mutual borrowing of the 
different religious systems, together with the eclectic tendencies of 
the Chinese in worshipping those gods which seem to meet their 
needs, are all brought out. Some of the problems involved seem 
to be as near permanently solved as we can hope to have them. 
We appreciate the cheapness at which this artistic volume is put on 
the market and the enormous contribution of those who have 
prepared it towards a clearer understanding of Chinese religions. 


The Conference of Bishops oe the Anglican Communion. Holden 
at Lambeth Palace, July 5 to August 7, 1920. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, London, and. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

For five weeks two hundred and fifty-two Anglican bishops 
from many lands thought together on problems affecting the welfare 
of their own communion in particular and Christianity in general. 
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The resulting report, containing an encyclical letter, resolutions— 
the accepted decisions of the Conference—and reports of eight 
committees, is well worth studious attention by all interested in the 
Christian movement anywhere. In spite of diversity of viewpoint 
on theological interpretation and policy, the key-note of the 
Conference was fellowship. To a certain extent the Conference 
was au instance of that unity in diversity toward which the 
Christian forces are slowly moving. The outstanding features of 
the report are first, the Appeal to All Christian People—which we 
reproduced in our last issue—and second, the resolutions, from 
which we have made selections and reproduced them in this Issue in 
Missionary News. The reports of committees, while not formally 
adopted, are a careful analysis of some outstanding problems now 
facing Christianity. For instance, the good points of Spiritualism, 
Christian Science, and Theosophy, in their common antipathy to 
materialism, are admitted, but their dangers, from the Christian 
viewpoint, are also discriminatingly indicated. Of unusual interest 
is the discussion of the place of women in the Church. The chief 
significance, however, of the report to uon-episcopal communions 
is its utterances on reunion. Out of diverse opinions there came a 
unity of conviction that, to quote the words of Bishop Roots, “it 
is our business to make our invisible unity manifest ; for the world 
cannot yet see what we know exists.” The proposal to interchange 
ordination and appointment of ministers between episcopal and 
nonconformist communions will not seem as necessary to non¬ 
conformists as to its projectors, but the significance of the proposal 
must not be minimized. To make possible the interchange of 
ministerial gifts and Christian experience would enrich the life of 
all communions. It indicates the surging conviction that something 
further must be done to promote Christian unity. It is a sincere 
though cautious attempt to move forward. It is the tide of the 
spirit of Christianity rising over and flowing beyond its limitations 
of form. This proposal must profoundly affect the whole Christian 
world, though it may not be the final solution of the problem. But 
surely, though slowly, the real spirit of the power of God living 
in man—which is Christianity—is coming to the front. This 
Conference registers a long step forward in the effort to live up to 
that spirit. 


Women Workers of the Orient, By Margaret E. Burton. London , 
United Council for Missionary Education , S Paternoster Row. Price 
2j6d. net. 

This is the British edition, revised and adapted by E. I. M. 
Boyd, M.A., of a work which appeared earlier in America, and 
now we welcome its appearance in China, as it contains much that 
is stimulating and suggestive to all workers for the uplift of 
women in this land. The first chapter is devoted to work within 
the home, and the hardships and restrictions recorded there pale 
before the still harder lot of women in industry, which makes the 
second chapter perhaps the most valuable in the book. In the 
chapter on broadening horizons we find that in Persia, Turkey, 
India, China, and Japan there is a higher conception of womanhood 
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on the part of the thinking and progressive parties, that the 
women themselves have beeu awakened, and that new longings 
and ambitions and opportunities are being linked on to new 
tasks that will not only affect the individual and the home but will 
affect the nation for good. In the chapter on Trail Makers we 
learn of the increasing number of women who, looking beyond the 
home, factory, and school, are making their mark as writers, 
physicians, lawyers, and business women. Much of the material 
on China will be familiar to our readers, but its presentation along 
with the facts given regarding the renaissance of women in other 
lands strengthens the call for co-operation in the achievement of the 
new ideals for the womanhood of the orient. 

G. M. 


Hymns for To-day. Fillmore Music House , 528 Elm Street , Cincinnati , 
Ohio, U. S. A. joo copies, G. $75.00. 

This hymnal with tunes emanates from a publishing house 
hitherto unknown to the reviewer, but is of a type which will make 
one look out for more productions of the same house. 

The book aims to meet the needs of Sunday schools conducted 
after the most modern methods. It claims to contain songs which 
will help the Christian Church to grapple successfully with the 
vital problems of the day. As far as can be seen on a somewhat 
hurried examination, this claim is justified. 

There are many compositions from the hands of J. H. Fillmore 
and Henry Fillmore. One item of special interest is that certain 
pieces are dedicated to missionaries in China with whom I have 
myself become acquainted. 

The printing and general get up of the book are excellent. I 
can strongly recommend the use of this book to missionary com¬ 
munities who wish for a hymnal for use in their schools with 
students who are able to read English ; and the general style of the 
music should be of great use to Chinese students who wish to learn 
singing in parts and to play the organ. 

I wish that Mr. Fillmore could have seen his way to improve 
on the very insipid harmonies found in the older Gospel hymns. 
So much more could be made out of the really beautiful melody of 
“ Saviour like a Shepherd lead us ” were the harmony of lines of 
similar melody varied. 

C. S. Ckampness. 


JumtH $§ f$, translated by M. H. Throop and Huang Yih-tsien. 

Price 7 cents, 

This is another welcome publication of the “Chung Hua 
Sheug Kung Hui.” But before speaking of the book itself we 
venture to again raise the query why the title of this “ Hui ” is 
always given iu romanized ? The Chinese characters are easily 
translated, and when so much of the title-page is turned into 
English, it looks curious why these five characters are burked Is 
it an attempt to accustom people to the use of a title of which 
the plain English is purposely avoided lest it should prove too 
startling? 
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The translation of the book is excellent, and the style may be 
recommended to those in search of something really attractive. 
While not up to the New Testament code of ethics, the story of 
this brave and devoted woman will doubtless prove interesting to 
many Chinese, and let us hope it will teach some good lessons as 
well. We are glad to see that Mr. Throop is patiently working 
away and gradually giving to the Chinese so mauy of the books 
which Christians of past days have delighted in. An edition with 
Jt Iff instead of ►£ would increase the circulation and useful¬ 
ness of the book. 

I. M. 


Hudson Taylor, The Man Who Dared. By Marshall Broomhall, M. A. 

Published by C. /. M ., London. 

This is a book of only 74 pages that makes one of the great 
missionary leaders of China live for the reader. It is written in 
English for children and will probably be read by the average 
Christian boy or girl in England with real interest. 

It is hardly in the style one would wish if it is to be used 
among Chinese boys and girls although one Chinese boy who read 
it expressed real appreciation. There is certainly a place for 
more such brief stories of the Christian leaders of China. 

It was evidently written to appeal to the spirit of adventure 
in youth, for the normal life of the mission worker is passed by 
without mention. 

J. C. C. 


The Three Hour Sermon. By P. Kanamori, Japanese Evanglist , 
Fleming H. Re veil Co. 7%"Y.5',Pp. 140. 

A remarkable sermon by a remat kable man. The sermon is 
prepared for delivery before Japanese audiences of the kind we 
know as “street chapel” gatherings; it has been preached about 
1,000 times, and has resulted in very many conversions. This 
sermon is longer than Westerners are accustomed to listen to in 
these days, but when the preacher says, “I am going to give you 
the whole Truth at one time," one does not wonder that he 
requires three hours for the task. It is stated that the three 
fundamental truths of the Bible are God, Sin, and Salvation. It 
is also stated that the two great truths — the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man—are the foundation stones on which 
the Christian religion is built. Missionaries will find this “ sermon” 
very interesting and stimulating; its style is simple, strong aud 
forceful. There is a pretty story about Dr. J. Neeshima which is 
well worth reading and thinking over. 

I. M. 


Reply Letters. By Rev. Stanley P. Smith, M. A. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained from the author , cfo Dr. A. C. Stanley Smith, 108 St. 
Peter's Street, S. Croyden , England. Price 75 c/s. Mex. 

In this pamphlet of some 60 pages, Mr. Smith makes a vigorous 
reply to “Letters to cl Missionary by R. F. Johnston, Esq., 
C. M. G , In which the latter attacked Christianity in general 
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and Missions in particular. Mr. Smith deals more particularly 
with the following topics: Christianity and its Doctrines, The 
Bible, The Atonement, Heathen Religious, The Supernatural, and 
Free Thought. Though many Christian readers may not agree 
with some of Mr, Smith’s doctrinal positions, all will welcome 
his earnest defence of the Faith. 


The Common Creed of Christians, Studies of the Afosti.es’ Creed. 
William Pierson Merrill, Pastor oj Brick Church , N. Y. Fleming 
H. Revell , N. Y. i2mo, 160 pages. 

A popular presentation of fundamental theological truths under 
the headings of the main affirmations of the Apostles’ Creed. Non- 
eontroversial, stressing the practical application of religious truth to 
life. The modern equivalent in form, spirit, and content of the old- 
fashioned doctrinal sermon. The use of the creed in church service 
is not as a doctrinal test but as an act of worship. An eminently 
helpful book for seekers after a present-day commouseuse religion. 

Pkrob. 


Little Messages for Shut-in Folks. Charles W. McCormick. Method- 
ist Book Concern, New York. G. $0.50 net. 

A collection of fifty-three devotional studies to meet the needs 
of “shut-ins.” Each study concludes with an appropriate short 
prayer. These studies might profitably be used by others besides 
“shut-ins.” 


Sadhu Sundar Singh. By Mrs. Arthur Parker. Published by Fleming 
H. Revell Company. Size 144 pages , 5X7)4 Ins. 

To the mind of India, a Sadhu—who is vowed to a life of 
wandering poverty—is the embodiment of the religious ideal. 
Sundar Singh is a Christian Sadhu, who wanders over the length 
and breadth of India barefooted, and clad in the saffron robe, 
preaching Christ both by his words and by his life of renunciation. 
His story cannot fail to uplift and inspire the followers of his 
master, whether they be of the East or the West. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Steps in the Development of American Democracy. Andrew 
Cunningham McLaughlin. Abingdon Press . 210pages . $ 1 . 50 . 

Professor McLaughlin holds the Chair of History in the 
University of Chicago. In 1919 he lectured at Wesleyan University 
on the George Solcum Bennett Foundation for the promotion of 
the understanding of national problems. The first seven lectures 
trace certain steps in the development of American democracy. 
The eighth lecture discusses the elements that make and perpetuate 
a democracy and pleads that America accept her responsibility as 
a democratic state (though not yet a complete democracy) in 
international affairs. Tribute is paid to the democracy of England. 
This statement of the steps in the development of a democratic 
government should be of value to Chinese patriots working for a 
stable representative government here. 


H. A. Wilbur. 
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A First English Grammar. For Schools in China. M. $o30. 

Middle School Composition. For Schools in China. M. $0.70. By 
Llewelyn Tipping, M.A. Macmillan & Co., St. Martin's Street , 
London. 

These excellent books are highly recommended for all schools 
In which English is taught by the direct method. The reviewer 
has had experience of a term’s work using the first with a class 
just beginning grammar. The pupils are led to a practical acquain¬ 
tance with grammar before learning the theory. The exercises in 
the Middle School Composition are intended to be done orally in 
class before being written. They are carefully prepared and 
graded, with the object of teaching pupils how to express their 
own thoughts in English. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Geography of the World. By Roger D. Wolcott. Published by 
Commercial Press, Limited, Shanghai. 10 % inches, 460 pages. 

Price $4.00 Mex. 

Educationists will give a warm welcome to this admirable 
geography. It endeavours “to describe the new world of 1919- 
1920 and to interpret present conditions in terms of the new world 
spirit.” In addition to the ordinary geographical information 
forms of government are described, and national policies are out¬ 
lined. The style is clear, the facts are given in an interesting 
manner, and thought-provoking questions form a useful feature of 
each chapter. There are illustrations on nearly every page, as well 
as twenty-one large clear maps, thirteen of which are coloured. A 
comprehensive study of China begins the volume, and throughout 
it the relations of China with other countries are noted. All names 
and difficult words are trauslaled into Chinese character. 

M. E. F.-D. 


Bookkeeping and Business Practise for Missionaries. By William 
I. Lacy, The Methodist Publishing House , Shanghai. $1.00. 

This book of fifty-six pages should prove a most helpful guide 
and reference book to all missionaries. Even those who have had 
special business training will find valuable information in the 
chapters on Banking and Exchange; and the chapter on Household 
Accounts would be a great boon to the new housekeeper. The 
whole matter has been treated in a simple, concrete way and a 
complete set of model forms has been included. It has the approval 
of the Associated Mission Treasurers and has been tried out for 
three years in the Language School at Nanking. 


Gleanings from Theological Books and Magazines. By G. G. 

Warren, 

The Encyclopoedia of Religion and Ethics has not yet tempted 
me to be its purchaser. I admit that it contains a large quantity 
of material that has a lustre in my eyes as goodly pearls have in 
the eyes of the merchant. But hitherto I have resisted the tempta- 
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tion to sell some of my other books that I might be the owner of 
the long and lengthening row of these books for two reasons 
specially. In the first place, the amount of material they contain 
that I sincerely hope I never shall read is prodigious; and, in the 
second place, if by any chance I should have to consult any of those 
many articles on countries, sciences, and subjects of which I know 
nothing and the information I got were no better than that which 
would be gained by one equally ignorant on matters Chinese from con¬ 
sulting many (“many,’' please, not “a//”) of the articles Chinese— 
well, I should prefer to remain knowing that I was ignorant rather 
than attain to the imaginary stale of thinking that I was not. 

By common consent, the great article of the Bible Dictionary 
which we owe to the same editor is that on “Jesus Christ” by Dr. 
Sanday. I shall be surprised if any article in all the volumes of 
the new work when it is finished will be found to compare with the 
great article on “Jesus Christ” by Dr. William Douglas Mackenzie, 
President of the Hartford Theological Seminary, and Professor of 
Christian Theology in that seminary. To me, the most interesting 
thing in the two articles is their dissimilarity with the resulting 
fact that they are almost entirely complementary one to the other. 
Dr. Sanday’s article, as is fitting in a Bible Dictionary, is a study in 
the Biblical matters of fact concerning our Lord. Dr. Mackenzie’s 
is really a book on the Person of Christ. If one may omit the 
somewhat unnecessary introductory page or two iu which a com¬ 
parison, altogether too brief to be of any value, is made between 
our Lord as the Pounder of Christianity and Buddha and Moham¬ 
med, we might take the next sentence as the text of the article :—• 

“ The investigation of the Life of Christ in the 19th Century 
and the whole trend of modern thought have combined to set in a 
new light the problem of His Person.” 

In the 19th Century, Dr. Sanday (as Dr. Mackenzie quotes him) 
shrank from the continental manner which would have led him to 
begin his article “from the side of the consciousness of Jesus the 
Messiah.” Dr. Sanday then thought that “on the Christian hypo¬ 
thesis frankly held” a more adequate grasp of the consciousness to 
be investigated “would seem to be excluded, and the attempt to 
reach it would hardly be made without irreverence.” Dr. Mackenzie 
goes on to comment on the more recent “ bold speculation on this 
very topic by the same author” as marking “the increasing range, 
confidence, and reverent courage with which this absolutely unique 
historical problem has been explored by English and American 
writers during the last quarter of a century.” (The VII Vol. of 
the Encyclopoedia containing the article from which I am quoting 
was published in 1915.) I know no other work in English to 
which this last sentence can be so well applied as to this article by 
Dr. Mackenzie. In it you get a review by a master hand of an 
altogether unusual range of modern work and modern speculation 
on the self-consciousness of our Lord, of the testimony of the 
Scriptures to the fact of the Incarnation and of the theological, 
philosophical, psychological, and biological implications of the In¬ 
carnation. Even in matters in which I find myself hardly able to 
follow the lead of the writer, lie leaves no more certain mark of his 
courage than he does of his reverence. Although the final word of 
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the article is a question, no man who would hesitate to answer the 
question affirmatively would have written 

‘‘The Babe at Bethlehem, the tired Physician in Galilee, the 
praying servant of Jahveb, the Man on the Cross with a broken 
heart—what if all that means that He (i e., God) has tasted what it 
means to be a man? And, in love.” 

Not the least valuable parts of the article are sundry acute 
morsels of exegesis such as the notes on the “superhuman” 
connotations of the phrase “Son of Man,” specially, e.g., as they 
are shown to be recognized at the Trial, and also independently in 
the Synoptics and in the Fourth Gospel. Again, the suggestion 
that Paul’s use of the “ Man from Heaven” may be connected with 
the Savour’s use of the “Son of Man” and the comment on Paul's 
language in Colossians as that of a wise missionary who related his 
doctrines to the concepts of his bearers and for that end used their 
phraseology as far as it w r as usable. 

I have got most benefit out of the section of the article on 
“Jesus Christ as the Founder of the Chruch.” It starts with 
calling attention to a “somewhat neglected field of study, viz., that 
change which Jesus wrought in the religious life of His disciples.” 
While the early disciples “ understood, of course, that He [the 
King of the Kingdom] w’Otild come to Israel and somehow assert 
His supreme authority over the people of God . . . they did not 
and could cot anticipate the entirely new maimer in which that 
assertion would be made, the new type of Kingship which He 
would make.” The whole of that division would be worth 
quoting—but to do so would about fill a number of the Recorder. 
I must content myself with a few specially brilliant sentences ;— 

“Nowhere is the majesty of the conscious will of Jesus more 
apparent than in this, that, as the people reject Him, He begins to 
create the new community of God.” 

“The Gospels prove on every page that Jesus deliberately set 
Himself to establish the Church as the manifestation of the King¬ 
dom of God.” 

“Have we any right to limit ‘His Gospel' to His recorded 
words or formal teaching addressed to the multitudes if we find 
that the whole effect of His ‘Training of the Twelve’ was to 
replace tlieir Jewish religion with a religious attitude to God which 
depended on their attitude towards Him?” 

The most powerful part of this whole division is that dealing 
with our Lord's teaching on repentance. The following list of 
passages will repay careful study as part of the method by which 

“ Peter, first encouraged to become a permanent follower of the 
Lord in au hour of mortal agony (Lk. v. i-ii) , . . was repeatedly 
compelled to deeper knowledge of the distance of his heart from 
the ideal of his Master” Matt. xiv. 31; xvi. 23;xvii. 20; xviii. 2if.; 
xix 13 29; xx. 24#.; xxvi. 31-35 (cf. Lk xxii. 3if);xxvi 37-40. 

After many other references we read; 

“It is impossible to measure the work of Jesus in founding 
the new aud fiual religion unless we see in these mere excerpts 
from the wealth of material in all four Gospels, not the quiet, 
placid teaching of a Rabbi, but the active penetrating spirit, the 
conscious will of their Lord bearing the idea of repentance persistently 
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and insistently deeper and deeper into the heart, conscience, and 
will of the disciples. And, they were thus actually taught, or the 
world would never have heard of them or of Him. They learned 
from Him that the fundamental need of man is not primarily a 
God Who can give His people the outward conditions of happiness, 
but this, a new moral relation with the holy will of the actual 
and living God. And Jesus made them feel that need while He 
was there in the flesh, or they could not have seen or felt His 
meaning and power when He came to them in His Spirit.” 

But I must stay my too ready pen. I have left no space to tell 
of other mines of rich material, not even of the two closing pages of 
“ positive statement,” without reading which no mau should think 
himself up to date in his knowledge of the present position of dis¬ 
cussions on the Person of Christ. I will close with the three questions 
which that final section sets itself to answer : 

“ (a) What or Who was this self-conscious mental being or 
fact?” (just described as " a new kind of historic self”). 

“ (b) How did he enter this new relation with human life? 
(c) What “difference did the uew relation make to Him?” 


The Chinese Christian Intelligencer ( English Edition ), September 
1920 . 

This issue is largely given lip to discussing questions arising 
out of the Bible Union of China movement. There is also a useful 
Bible Study by Rev. W. H. Bates on “ Resurrection—Judgment.” 


Brief Notice. 

The Rockefeller Foundation. By George K. Vincent. 

An interesting summary of the work of this Foundation in China aud 
throughout the world. Of especial interest is the account of the work of the 
China Medical Board and the work of Dr. H. Noguchi in the probable discovery 
of the germ of yellow fever. 


- ■»—»- 

Correspondence 


AIM OF THE BIBLE UNION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—From your edito¬ 
rials in the September issue, 
which have a very familiar 
sound, I judge that the Bible 
Union of China has not been 
fairly represented to you. As 
you say, the Recorder has 
been accustomed to present ar¬ 


ticles on both sides of questions 
that arise. Unfortunately your 
policy was not observed at Ku- 
ling this year. In the Confer¬ 
ence, Dr. Griffith Thomas spoke 
for the integrity of the Bible. 
In doing so, it was uecessary to 
expose the mistakes of those 
who would mutilate it. He did 
so in a spirit of the broadest 
charity and love. Yet there 
were some who did not approve 
of his remarks. For a minister 
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of the Gospel, in a company of 
missionaries, not to be allowed 
without criticism to “stand for 
the faith once delivered uuto the 
saints 5> smacks of intolerance. 
The organization of the Bible 
Union was a protest against such 
intolerance. 

I note that you object to 
“ Denominational Isolation.’ 1 ' I 
am glad to say that the Bible 
Union is the strongest move I 
have yet seen away from 
Denominational Isolation and to¬ 
wards real union. No one asks 
whether a man is a Presbyterian 
or a Congregationalist or a 
Methodist or a Baptist. It is a 
grand step towards the anti¬ 
cipated realignment, in which 
the old denominational lines will 
disappear and men will be 
divided as to their attitude to¬ 
wards the Bible. 

In this Union the one bond of 
fellowship is faith in the Word 
of God and belief in salvation 
from sin by the blood of Jesus 
Christ. We believe that Chi¬ 
nese are sinners, that Americans 
are siuuers, that British are 
sinners, that all are sinners and 
need a Saviour. This is not a 
splitting of denominational hairs. 
Nor is it mere fossilization of 
thought. The Bible Union 
stands for progress, for adapta¬ 
tion to environment, for tiew 
and better interpretations of the 
Bible, for the highest scholar¬ 
ship. But we believe the build¬ 
ing cannot be erected if we keep 
knocking down the foundations, 
and God by his Holy Spirit has 
given us the Old and New 
Testaments as the permanent 
foundation of his church. We 
have come to save China. In 
this we must use every means 
available, enlightenment, educa¬ 
tion, hygiene, social service, 
statesmanship, what-not, but 
none of these will save China 


unless Individuals are washed 
from their sins in the blood of 
Christ and regenerated by the 
Holy Spirit. 

It is believed that the Bible 
Union is going to work out iu 
great spiritual blessings In 
Detroit lately Charles M. Alex¬ 
ander began to organize a Bible 
reading movement. All the 
churches of the city experienced 
a wonderful revival, and eigh¬ 
teen hundred conversions were 
reported. Some of us are ex¬ 
periencing individual blessings 
and we look for large things 
spiritually. The Bible Union is 
pre-eminently evangelical—not 
re-actionary. 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 
Hugh W. White. 

Yencheng, Kiangsu. 

September 20, 1920. 


CHINA. FOR CHRIST MOVEMENT. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Dear Sir :—Will you print a 
word from a friend of the China 
for Christ Movement ? If the 
Movement is to come to naught 
discussion is useless. Otherwise, 
certain terms need definition and 
some relations should be made 
explicit. It should be a move¬ 
ment of Chinese, by Chinese, and 
for Chinese. The entire respon¬ 
sibility, including that of finance, 
should rest with them. This is 
not to preclude foreign help, but 
whatever any missionary, Mis¬ 
sion, or Horae Church does 
should be as an extra and not as 
an essential. It will not be a 
Chinese enterprise if it is just a 
case of plowing with a foreign 
golden heifer. 

To fulfil its mission the Move¬ 
ment must not hinder already 
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existing work of the Mission or 
the Church; it must not be 
instead of it, even in a small 
degree, but it must be in ADDI¬ 
TION to such work. Of course 
wherein the Movement can give 
either Mission or Church better 
ways and means towards old 
ends they should be accepted. 
However, any attempt to sub¬ 
stitute ethical values for spiritual 
forces will be vicious. And may 
we avoid the delusiou that a 
mere transfer of emphasis can 
insure increase eitiier of power 
or in product. To illustrate: 
Mission and Church are like a 
farmer with hired men and sons. 
He sees that the sons, just help¬ 
ing with the men, lack the in¬ 
terest they should have in 
the farm. So a piece is given 
for their special cultivation for 
which no hired man is respon¬ 
sible. The farmer is the Church 
or its Tord, the missionary and 
salaried Chinese force the men, 
and the membership at large the 
sons. If the Movement has a 
distinctive mission it must be in 
the opportunity it gives to the 
latter. It should go straight for 
the latent possibilities in the 
body of the Chinese Church, 
instead of diverting the official 
or salaried Chinese staff from 
their present duties. 

Missions, involving also the 
Church’s staff, if they are not, 
certainly ought to be working 
up to the limit of capacity. 
Moreover, they labor under 
serious limitations in respect to 
both force and funds. T o 
weaken their force for the sake 
of a new enterprise is not 
wisdom. If this movement can 
make Chinese workers more 
earnest and effective in existing 
spheres it will be a blessing; if 
it lures them to neglect such 
spheres it will be a calamity. 
To illustrate: Mission and Church 
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are like a factory that may not 
have been producing to its full 
possibilities. Then, by an in¬ 
crease in voluntary operators, it 
attains a capacity that was im¬ 
possible with its regular opera¬ 
tors and capital. That is real 
gain. But suppose the company 
decides to add a new department 
and weakens one of the vital old 
departments by the withdrawal 
of operators to man the new one. 
That would not be gain but loss. 
Moreover, critics of Christian 
service being done by proxy 
cannot afford to foster a proxy 
policy. Tet the missionary help 
by giving the inspiration, the 
vision, and let the Chinese get 
the blessing of the achievement 
of the same. 

Since its official literature uses 
the term * national salvation,’ 
the movement is under obligation 
to give an adequate definition of 
what is meant by the term and 
the means by which it is expected 
to be realized. Bulletin No. 3 
asserts that the Movement is not 
offering something new as the 
solution of China’s needs. 

It is fair to assume that the 
Missions, up to the present, have 
been trying to do their best to 
meet these needs. If then, some¬ 
thing new is not the idea the 
wise plan is not to call any halt 
or even a flank movement in 
past endeavor but to enlist more 
recruits. This is the strategic 
opportunity of the movement. 
If it fails to do so and is confined 
to maneuvers of old troops, the 
conviction cannot be suppressed 
that it will be useless or perhaps 
even harmful. Its recruiting 
field is the present and possible 
Christian membership. The fact 
that these ideas will be criticized 
ought not prevent their being 
considered. 

Geo. L. Geewicks. 

Hengchow, Hunan. 
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Missionary News 


SOME OF THE RESOLUTIONS 

FORMALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
LAMBETH CONFERENCE 
OF ig20. 

The Conference recommends 
to the authorities of the Churches 
of the Anglican Communion 
that they should, in shell ways 
and at such times as they think 
best, formally invite the authori¬ 
ties of other Churches within 
their areas to confer with them 
concerning the possibility of 
taking definite steps to co-operate 
in a common endeavour, on the 
lines set forth in the above Ap¬ 
peal, to restore the unity of the 
Church of Christ. 

The Conference approves the 
following statements as repre¬ 
senting the counsel which it is 
prepared to give to the Bishops, 
Clergy and other members of our 
own Commuuiou on various sub¬ 
jects which bear upon the prob¬ 
lems of reunion. 

(A) In view’ of prospects and 
projects of reunion :— 

1. A Bishop is justified io giving 
occasional authorization to minis¬ 
ters, not episcopally ordained, 
who in his judgment are working 
towards an ideal of union such as 
is described in our Appeal, to 
preach in churches within his 
Diocese, and to clergy of the 
Diocese to preach in the churches 
of such ministers: 

2. The Bishops of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion wsll not question the ac¬ 
tion of any Bishop who, in the 
few years between the initiation 
and the completion of a definite 
scheme of union, shall counten¬ 
ance the irregularity of admitting 
to Communion the baptized but 
unconfirmed communicants of 
the lion-episcopal congregations 
concerned in the scheme : 

3. The Conference gives its general 
approval to the suggestions con¬ 


tained in the report of the Sub¬ 
committee on Reunion with Non- 
episcopal Churches in reference to 
the status and work of ministers 
who may remain after union 
without episcopal ordination (see 
pages 142 and 143). 

(B) Believing, however, that 
certain lines of action might 
imperil both the attainment of 
its ideal aud the unity of its own 
Commuuiou, the Conference de¬ 
clares that:— 

(1) It cannot approve of general 
schemes of inter-commuuiou or 
exchange of pulpits : 

(2) In accordance with the principle 
of Church order set forth in the 
Preface to the Ordinal attached 
to the Book of Common Prayer, 
it cannot approve the celebration 
in Anglican churches of the Holy 
Communion for members of the 
Anglican Church by ministers 
who have not been episcopally 
ordained ; and that it should be 
regarded as the general rule of 
the Church that Anglican com¬ 
municants should receive Holy 
Communion only at the hands of 
ministers of their own Church, 
or of churches in communion 
therewith. 

It is important to the cause of 
reunion that every branch of the 
Anglican Communion should 
develop the constitutional govern¬ 
ment of the Church and should 
make a fuller use of the capaci¬ 
ties of its members for service. 

Whereas from time to time 
restrictions on Missionary Free¬ 
dom have been imposed by 
Government, we desire to re¬ 
affirm the duty which rests upon 
every Christian man and woman, 
of propagating the Faith of 
Christ, and to claim that any 
restriction should be of a strictly 
temporary nature only, so that 
freedom of opportunity to fulfil 
this spiritual obligation may be 
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afforded to Christians of all 
nationalities. 

Women should be admitted to 
those Councils of the Church to 
which laymen are admitted, and 
on equal terms. Diocesan, Pro¬ 
vincial, or National Synods may 
decide when or how this prin¬ 
ciple is to be brought into 
effect. 

The time has come when, in 
the interests of the Church at 
large, and in particular of the 
development of the Ministry of 
Women, the Diaconate of Women 
should be restored formally and 
canonically, and should be re¬ 
cognized throughout the Angli¬ 
can Communion. 

The following functions may 
be entrusted to the Deaconess, in 
addition to the ordinary duties 
which would naturally fall to 
her:— 

(</) To prepare candidates for Bap¬ 
tism and Confirmation ; 

( 5 ) To assist at the administration 
of Holy Baptism; and to be the ad- 
xniuistrant in cases of necessity in 
virtue of her office; 

(c) To pray with and to give coun¬ 
sel to such women as desire help in 
difficulties and perplexities. 

(d) With the approval of the Bis¬ 
hop and of the Parish Priest, and 
under such conditions as shall from 
time to time be laid down by the 
Bishop; (i) in Church to read Morn¬ 
ing and Evening Prayer and the 
Litany, except such portions as are 
assigned to the Priest only; (2) in 
Church also to lead in prayer and, 
under licence of the Bishop, to in¬ 
struct and exhort the Congregation. 

(Notjk. —Clause ( d ) (2) was carried 
by 117 votes to 8r.) 

Opportunity should be given 
to women as to men (duty quali¬ 
fied and approved by the Bishop) 
to speak in consecrated or uu- 
consecrated buildings, and to lead 
in prayer, at other than the 
regular and appointed services of 
the Church. Such diocesan ar¬ 
rangements, both for men aud 
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for women, should wherever pos¬ 
sible be subject to Provincial 
control and co-ordination. 

An outstanding and pressing 
duty of the Church is to con¬ 
vince its members of the neces¬ 
sity of nothing less than a funda¬ 
mental change in the spirit aud 
working of our economic life. 
This change can only be effected 
by accepting as the basis of in¬ 
dustrial relations the principle 
of co-operation in service for the 
common good in place of un¬ 
restricted competition for private 
or sectional advantage. All 
Christian people ought to take 
an active part in bringing about 
this change, by which alone we 
can hope to remove class dissen¬ 
sions and resolve industrial dis¬ 
cords. 

The Church is bound to use its 
influence to remove inhuman or 
oppressive conditions of labour 
in all parts of the world, es¬ 
pecially among the weaker races, 
and to give its full support to 
those clauses in the League of 
Nations Covenant which aim at 
raising by international agree¬ 
ment the status of industrial 
workers in all countries. 

The Conference notes with 
deep interest the prohibition by 
the will of the people of the sale 
and manufacture of intoxicating 
driuks iu the Republic of the 
United States of America, and 
of their sale in most of the Prov¬ 
inces of Canada, and commends 
this action to the earnest and 
sympathetic attention of the 
Christian Church throughout 
the world. The Conference urges 
members of the Church iu other 
countries:— 

(1) To support such legislation as 
will lead to a speedy reduction in the 
use of intoxicants ; 

(2) To recognize the duty of com¬ 
bating the evil of intemperance by- 
personal example and williug self- 
sacrifice. 
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Missionary News 


INSTITUTION FOR THE CHINESE 
BEIND. 

I should like to make an 
appeal through the medium of 
your valuable journal, for au 
increased interest in the educa¬ 
tion of Chinese blind boys be¬ 
tween eight and twelve years of 
age. There are at least five 
thousand in Kiangsu and the 
surrounding provinces who ought 
to be in school, learning how to 
earn a self-respecting livelihood. 

This Institution was founded 
some eight years ago, and has 
now nearly forty pupils. One 
graduate is tutoring in St. John’s 
University, another is taking 
special work in the same Univer¬ 
sity and has been engaged as 
a teacher in this school. Ten 
graduated last June, three to 
enter our Industrial Department 
as self-supporting workers, two 
to special work in Swatow, three 
entered the middle school for 
further education, and two are 
remaining with us for further 
study and to assist in teaching. 
Twenty-five others are on the 
road to independence, and hope 
to graduate in due course. The 
classes are too small to do the 
best work, so we are asking 
your assistance in securing a 
class of twenty, between the ages 
of eight and twelve, who could 
start work after the Chinese 
New Year. 

There are probably several 
who are longing to come from 
your immediate neighborhood. 
Will you not try to persuade 
their parents or guardians to 
allow them to come ? You may 
not have heard about our work, 
if so I shall be glad to seud you 
any information you may wish. 
If the families are too poor to 
pay for their board, write to me 
anyway; and we shall be able 
to supplement, or you may be 


able to interest friends at home 
in their support. $50.00 per 
annum for seven years will take 
a blind boy out of the gutter, 
and make him an independent, 
self-respecting member of the 
community, provided he has it 
in him. 

Geo. B. Fryer. 

Shanghai, 

QUOTATIONS FROM MODERN 
CHURCH PROGRAMS. 

The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, May 
1920. 

We bold that our Church 
ought to declare; 

For the Christian social obli¬ 
gation restiug upon every man, 
for family, community, nation, 
and the world. 

For Christian obligation to use 
wealth and power as trusts from 
God for fellowmen. 

For application of Christian 
principles to conduct of industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial or¬ 
ganizations, and relationships. 
Among these Christian principles 
are ; 

A. Sacredness of life and supreme 
worth of personality, so that a 
man must always be treated as an 
end and never as a means. 

B, Brotherhood of man, demanding 
for every worker a democratic 
status in industry, and mutual 
understanding, good will, co-opera¬ 
tion and a common incentive 
among ail engaged in it. 

National Council of Congrega¬ 
tional Churches, October 1919. 
The National Council desires 
to put on record the following 
resolutions: 

No solution can be obtained 
apart from application of unbi¬ 
assed justice by and to all classes, 
and a spirit of service in fact 
and not in name. 
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The heart of the struggle of 
labor is not for higher wages and 
shorter hours alone, but has as 
its objective the attainment of a 
new status which must not only 
be conceded to it but universally 
acknowledged if industrial de¬ 
mocracy is to be established. 

The principle of organized 
representation of interests of 
Labor is the just counterpart of 
corporate interests of capital. 

The Massachusetts Federation of 

Churches, April 1920. 

Principles that underlie per¬ 
manent industrial reconstruction: 

There are certain principles 
basic in all human relations that 
apply to industrial relations. 
Among these are: Fair dealing ; 
mutual consideration; willing¬ 
ness to keep peace, and to co¬ 
operate for protection and fur¬ 
therance of general welfare; 
sacrifice of personal independence 
when necessary for welfare of 
other individuals, and for sake 
of whole community. 

In addition to general prin¬ 
ciples upon which association 
rests, there are specific principles 
for industry : 

Industry is primarily for 
service of society, and only 
secondarily a means of personal 
or corporate gain. 

The several parties in industry 
have certain inalienable rights 
and these rights imply corre¬ 
sponding obligat ions. 

Rights of persons take pre¬ 
cedence of property. 

—Social Service Bulletin , 
August, 1920. 

THE FAMINE. 

The Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission of North Honan is prac¬ 


tically in the centre of the fam¬ 
ine region. Among the brief 
notes taken from the address of 
one of our missionaries were the 
following:—“The situation is 
appalling.” “A superhuman, 
stupendous task lies before us.” 
“Something must be done im¬ 
mediately to save the lives of our 
Christians and others.” “ It 
means for the time being the 
break up of the Church.” 
“ Absolute starvation practically 
everywhere.” “ Only a remnant 
of Christians left.” 

Much time was spent in 
discussing ways and means of 
relieving the terrible situation, 
Among them were the following: 
(1) special schools to be opened 
for young people; (2) orphanages; 
(3) supplying seed wheat; (4) 
aid for boys and girls now in 
school, and for new pupils; (5) 
assistance for evangelists; (6) 
industrial schools; (7) erection of 
mission buildings; (8) irrigation 
work; (9) road building. 

The chief point urged, how¬ 
ever, was the desperate need for 
funds Now At Once— to relieve 
those who would otherwise die, 
and to buy seed wheat—for the 
time for sowing will soon be past. 
If the graiu is not sown a harvest 
can not be reaped next June: 
but even sown now and reaped 
then it means nine months of 
feeding forty millions The 
minimum amount one can allow 
per bead to keep body and soul 
together is one dollar a month. 
It means therefore that hundreds 
of millions of dollars must come 
in from outside sources during 
the next few mouths or mul¬ 
titudes must perish. Imagine 
the task of feeding or relieving 
a population as great as Canada’s 
multiplied by four ! 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


On page 593 of the August, 
1920, issue of the Recorder, 
the statement is made of the 
C. I. M.: “For the last two 
years the baptisms have been 
over 2,000 a year.* 1 This should 
have been six thousand a year. 

The West China Decennial 
Conference has been definitely 
postponed on account of the un¬ 
certain political condition now 
prevailing in West China. This 
has been necessary in spite of 
the fact that some of the delegates 
from the home base have already 
started. 

Millard's Review, October 
23rd, 1920, reports that the 
business men of Seattle, through 
the China Club of that city, 
have started a campaign to raise 
$20,000 gold for the purpose of 
agitating against the manufac¬ 
ture in the United States for ex¬ 
port purposes of liabit-forming 
drugs. 

The Salvation Army reports 
that whereas their industrial 
homes before the war housed 
19,000 derelicts of whom seventy 
per cent were victims of alcohol¬ 
ism that now these homes are 
practically depopulated. They 
are therefore launching instead 
a campaign of building hospitals, 
relief centres,and meeting houses. 

A list of remedies that contain 
morphia or opium has come from 
the Inspector General of Cus¬ 
toms. There are in all fifty-one 
kinds said to be good for a num¬ 
ber of diverse diseases. Some of 
them are said to be “anti- 
opium.” Most of them appear 
to be on sale in Shanghai. 

In response to an appeal made 
on June iotb, the International 


Anti-Opium Association of Pe¬ 
king has received the following 
official information from the 
Japanese Minister, Mr. Obata : 
“It has been definitely decided 
to entirely abolish the opium 
monopoly system in the two 
localities in question in the 
course of this year.” 

In the 1920 report of the 
Presbyterian Church of England 
reference is made to the grave 
financial condition of their foreign 
mission work. To maintain the 
work in its present depleted 
state requires contributions al¬ 
most three times as large as 
before. Yet a readjustment to 
increase the support of the 
workers has been deemed nec¬ 
essary. A special campaign is 
under way to meet this strin¬ 
gency. 

The Annual Meeting of the 
Kiaugsu Federation Council has 
been fixed for November 17th to 
19th. The Council meets.at the 
American Baptist Church, Soo- 
chow, 

The opening meeting for the re¬ 
ception of delegates takes place 
at 8 p.m. on the 17th. Foreign 
delegates and visitors intending 
to be present will please notify 
the Rev. H. H. McMillan, 
Southern Baptist Mission, Soo- 
chow, as early as convenient. 

At Chenghsien (Chengchow), 
Honan, a Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association building has 
been provided by the manager 
of the Yu Foong Cotton Mill, 
Mr. H. Y. Moh of Shanghai. 
Beginning October 15th rooms 
will be opened for Chinese and 
foreign transients. All bedding 
is provided. Any train will be 
met by a servant in uniform if 
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a wire or letter is received in 
advance advising number in 
party and time of arrival. 

Ati editorial in The Challenge 
of August 27, 1920, has this 
trenchant remark in the con¬ 
clusion :— "There have been 
times when the missionary en¬ 
terprise was considered a by¬ 
path of service down which a 
few eager spirits might move. 
It was their hobby. To-day, 
it is dearly a work which is 
linked to all that is central in 
human destiny. It calls for the 
dreamer and the statesman ; for 
the evangelist and the scholar. 
No man and no group of men 
can deem this work too little for 
them.” 

The China for Christ Move¬ 
ment Committee held a meeting 
on October 4th, 1920, at which 
there was a good attendance. 
The new Secretary of Literature, 
Mr. Peter Chuan.was introduced 
to the Committee. Reports of 
the progress of the Movement in 
several districts were made. 
The Executive Committee was 
authorized to secure as soon as 
possible a Chinese Organiz¬ 
ing Secretary and a Chinese 
Secretary for the promotion of 
literacy. It was announced that 
there are funds in hand to carry 
the Movement through next 
spring. 

At the meeting of the Phonetic 
Promotion Committee on Septem¬ 
ber 23rd, it was agreed that a test 
be made at Audong, Ku., on a 
class of twenty illiterate Christian 
women. Records are to be kept 
of each pupil’s work—age, me¬ 
thods of teaching, hours of study, 
etc.,—and the final results 
obtained. It was also suggested 
that some scientific work be done 
along this line—the trying out 
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of different methods of teaching 
and different primers, the prep¬ 
aration of definite forms for 
keeping records, etc.,—which, of 
course, would require four or 
five tests. The committee pre¬ 
viously appointed to standardize 
the printing of literature is to 
plau these tests. 

The Annual Report of the 
Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai, states that for the 
fifth time in the history of the 
Press they have exceeded the 
hundred million mark in the 
output of printed pages. It is 
interesting to note the number 
of organizations and interests 
served by this worthy mission 
organization. The old head¬ 
quarters at 18 Peking Road, used 
for forty-five years, have been 
sold aud the proceeds applied to 
the New Missions Building. The 
audit shows that printing for 
missionary propaganda is done 
practically at cost. There has 
actually been published for the 
year just closed in Chinese 
112,718,694 pages and in Eng¬ 
lish 10,955,327 pages. 

Mission Bands in Hunan have 
beeu so useful that missionaries 
and Chinese from Honan and 
Kiangsi recently visited the 
Tenth Autumn Bible School at 
Nanyoh to get in touch with 
their work. These bands have 
a leader and twelve workers. 
They do house to house visiting 
and distributing books. Their 
work is in unevangelized parts 
of the province. The band 
leaders do not baptize. But as 
a result of their work over 400 
baptisms have been recorded by 
the churches which have followed 
up the work. The Bible School 
is held mainly for the benefit of 
these bawds. The concluding 
communion this year was at- 
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tended by 200 who came from 
five different countries, seven 
provinces, and thirteen denomina¬ 
tions. There is hope of organiz¬ 
ing bands along similar lines in 
other provinces. 

On October 21st, there was an 
enthusiastic farewell meeting to 
the first band of regularly ap¬ 
pointed Chinese missionaries to 
Yunnan. There were five of 
these who are going out under 
the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society for a five years’ term. 
They were Mr. and Mrs. Chen 
Tieh Sheng ; Miss Chen Yu-ling, 
former secretary of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union ; 
Miss Hope Hsu, a graduate of 
Gilding College for Women ; and 
Mrs. To a of Nanking. Two of 
these are going for the first time. 
The others have already been 
on the field. This was a real 
missionary meeting and the 
charge by Mr. Z. T. Kaung was 
full of evangelistic zeal and 
fervor. The going of this group 
is proof that Christianity is 
moving the Chinese more deeply 
and presenting a more stirring 
and direct appeal. 

In a study of middle schools 
and colleges in China with a 
view to finding out how many 
of their students are interested 
in the medical profession, given 
by C. Voonping Yui in the China 
Medical Journal for September, 
1920, it was incidentally ascer¬ 
tained “that in over 54.4 per cent 
of the 195 schools and colleges 
replying the English language 
is taught for at least eight hours 
each week. It is said to be 
compulsory in the government 
schools. We know of only five 
of these schools which do not 
teach English at all. This is 
evidence of the extent to which 
the Euglish language is now 
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being taught in China and it 
seems as if it will be in the future 
the chief medium of instruction 
in Western science. Physiology 
and hygiene are taught in 165 
schools out of the 195. If these 
subjects are taught properly, 
the students will become in¬ 
terested in personal hygiene and 
public health, and more of them 
may be led to study medicine.” 

On Tuesday, October 4th, 
1920, a “day of Prayer and 
Conference” was held in Shang¬ 
hai in connection with the Bible 
Union of China, Addresses were 
made by Dr. Griffith Thomas, 
Rev. E. Tewksbury, Deau 
Symons, and Dr. J. Walter 
Cowrie. Reference was made to 
modifying the Statement issued 
by the Bible Union and the neces¬ 
sity of stemming the destructive 
tendencies of higher critics 
in their attitude towards the 
supernatural in the Bible. 
“Modernism” was defined by 
Dr. Cowrie as a “euphonious 
way of expressing what has 
always been the enemy of 
true Christianity — Arianism, 
Socialism, and other forms of 
Eatitudinarianism. The Con¬ 
ference decided to form a Shang¬ 
hai Committee to consider the 
best way of giving effect to the 
principles asserted by Dr. Cowrie 
in relation to the New Testament 
view of Christ and the true 
position to be taken towards the 
Bible. An average of fifty at¬ 
tended the two sessions of the 
Conference. 

In view of the large measure 
of co-operation in Canton the 
missionary community there is 
desirous of keeping clear if pos¬ 
sible from movements which tend 
to be divisive. The China Mis¬ 
sion of the United Brethren 
Mission though having various 
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shades of theological thought on 
its staff took the following action 
on September 7th, 1920. “That 
as a mission we are in no way in 
sympathy with “ The Bible 
Teague for the Defense of the 
Faith” as organized at Kuting 
and deplore its destructive ten¬ 
dencies.’' They also took this 
matter up with the Canton Board 
of Co-operation, and the Canton 
Missionary Conference. Some¬ 
what similar action was taken by 
the Northern Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion in Canton also. As a result 
a large majority of the Canton 
Missionary Association instructed 
its secretary to write directly to 
Dr Griffith Thomas to make sure 
that he came to Canton not as 
the agent of any particular move¬ 
ment or theological faction. 
Tilts was due to a feeling that 
“ just now real vital Christianity 
calls for supreme emphasis upon 
those elemeuts in our faith which 
unite us.” 

The Committee on Arrange¬ 
ments for the National Christian 
Conference held its third meeting 
on October 2nd. Steps were 
taken to secure the release of 
Chinese and missionaries needed 
for the work of the Committee. 
As there had arisen misappre¬ 
hension as to the Committee’s 
purpose iti co-opting up to 20% 
of the Conference a special com¬ 
mittee was appointed to look 
after this matter. As a matter 
of fact this was meant to cover 
not only individuals selected by 
the Committee but also the re¬ 
presentation of smaller societies, 
special national organizations and 
any other organizations not in¬ 
cluded in the general basis out¬ 
lined for missions and churches. 
After careful discussion it was 
decided that the general theme 
of the Conference should be 
“ The Ckinese Church aud that 
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the whole plan of the Confer¬ 
ence should be “church-centric 
rather than mission-centric.” 
This means a new emphasis in 
Christian work in China which 
from henceforth will revolve 
around the Christian Church in 
China and not the Missions. 
Bishop Graves was elected 
Chairman of the Committee. A 
cordial invitation was extended 
to Dr. John R. Mott to be present 
at the Conference. 

In The Challenge of Septem¬ 
ber 3, 1920, reference is made to 
a Summer Meeting at Cambridge 
at which was given a very re¬ 
markable series of lectures deal¬ 
ing with the presentation of 
Christianity to various non- 
Christian races. The lectures 
were given by those who had 
lived in the countries concerned. 
The lectures on China are thus 
briefly summarized : 

“China’s great asset for the 
Christian missionary is the 
ethical legacy of Confucius ; 
but the temper of the Chinese 
mind is material and agnostic. 
Although there is a strong moral 
sense, good and evil are not re¬ 
garded as absolute opposites; 
the ethical ideal is self-centered, 
and it is important to ‘ save one’s 
face. ’ Christian preaching in 
China should begin not with the 
Incarnation, but with ‘ He went 
about doing good. ’ It is unwise 
to dogmatize about the ultimate 
destiny of uon-Christians, or to 
insist on a bodily Resurrection. 
The Chinese now have no objec¬ 
tion to a 'foreign' religion, but 
they would prefer to be taught 
it by men of their own race. 
The future lies with the student 
world. At present the reaction 
towards Christianity, which is 
considerable, is moral, political 
and social, but not intellectual; 
there is a real need of theology .” 
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la the article entitled “Side¬ 
lights on Christian Missions/' 
which appeared in the August 
20th issue of The Challenge 
(published in London), Mr. G. 
Alfred speaks of the difference 
in purpose and character between 
Missions and “ Missionarisms," 
and defines same as follows: 
“Missions are the organized 
attempts of churches to dis¬ 
seminate their religious tenets 
and doctrines in foreign lands, 
whereas tnissionarisms are the 
accredited agencies or complacent 
tools in the hauds of Imperialists 
and Capitalists for the purpose 
of exploiting the weak and help¬ 
less nations of the world." He 
says, “While in the main it is 
true that the missionaries return¬ 
ing home present the darkest 
possible picture of the ‘ primi¬ 
tiveness * of the people amongst 
whom they have laboured in 
order to fulfil their obligations 


to the capitalists aud to elicit 
their funds, it occasionally does 
happen that a missionary comes 
forward aud takes the bull by 
the horns and tells his astounded 
audience that Christianity has 
yet to make a beginning in this 
country," As an illustration, 
he tells of a missionary from the 
Far Bast, who, in addressing an 
audience in the Central Y.M.C. A., 
chose for his subject, “Christian 
China and Heathen England/' 
and charged heathen England 
with the fact that she is deliberate¬ 
ly encouraging vices not iu 
the national interests of China. 
It is Mr. Alfred’s conviction 
that there never was greater 
need of Christianity iu the West 
than there is at present and “ the 
people are not in the mood to 
pay the price demanded for it iu 
the way of surrender of ma¬ 
terialistic greed for power and 
domination." 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage uotice, 
$i is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTH, 

October : 

9th, to Rev. H. M. and Florence 
P. Harris (S. B. C. Mission), a son, 
Lawrence Holliday Harris. 

MARRIAGE 

October : 

i6th, at the Union Church, Shang¬ 
hai, by Rev. G. F. Fitch, D.D., Mrs. 
Jane Louise Whitfield to Mr, Gilbert 
McIntosh, P.M.P. 

DEATHS, 

September: 

7th, at Ruling, Mirian, daughter of 
Mr, aud Mrs, A, M, Guttery. 


October : 

20th, at Cbefoo, Miss Louise Davis, 
beloved sister of Mrs. James McMul- 
laii, from cancer. 

ARRIVALS. 

AUGUST : 

18th, Alma V. Blough (ret.), Mary 
E. Cline, Harlan Smith, wife aud 
child, J. H. B. Williams, J. J. Yoder, 
H. J. Horuly, G. B. B. 

September : 

12th, From U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Lerrigo, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. S. Tuttle and child, Dr. aud Mrs. 
J. H. Gray and children, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Wagner, and Robert R. 
Gailev, all Y. M. C. A. 

22ud, From Australia, Mrs. T. A. P. 
Clinton (ret ), Mr. M. D. Pascoe, 
C. I. M. 
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24th, From U. S. A., Miss Speiden, 
A.B.F.M.S. 

26th, From U. S. A., Miss Droz and 
Miss Clark, A.B.F.M.S. 

29th, From U. S. A., Miss McPher¬ 
son, P.N., Miss L. Mel bold, A.B.C. 
F.M. 

30th, From U, S, A., Miss Peebles, 
M.E. 

October : 

2nd, From U. S, A., Mr. aud Mrs. 
Latimer and child (ret.), A.B.F.M.S., 
Mr. aud Mrs. Beach and children 
(ret.), M.E. From England, Miss F,. 
Dives (ret.), Miss E. D. Todman, 
Miss R. Poyuor, C.I.M. 

6th, From England, Dr. and Mrs, 
Stockley, E.B.M. 

loth, From Canada, Mr. aud Mrs. 
Hibbard and child (ret.), Mr. and 
Mrs. Kitchen and child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson and child, Miss Bruce, Miss 
Bonsfield, Miss Mole, Mr. Reid, Mr. 
Fryes, Mr. Veals, Mr. Fleming, Mr, 
Hoffman (ret.), Dr. Retta Kilborti 
(ret.), Mr, and Mrs. Elsou and children 
(ret.), Mr. and Mrs. Soper and children 
(ret.), M.C.C., Miss L. M. Blackwell, 
C. I. M. From U. S. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. Cossum and children, Dr. and 
Mrs. Tompkins (ret.), Miss Millican, 
Dr. and Mrs, McKenzie (ret.), Miss 
Archer, Miss Dennison, A.B.F.M.S, 
Miss Moffett, Miss Gowatis (ret.), 
Miss Wright, Miss Frame (ret), Miss 
E. Love, Miss Carter, Mr, and Mrs, 
Campbell (ret,), P.N., Miss Trimble 
(ret.), Miss Withatn, Miss Spencer, 
Dr. and Mrs. Gaunt (ret.), Miss Cook- 
som M. E., Miss Hill (ret ), N. H, M„ 
Miss Fleming, Miss Boss, W.A.B.F, 
M.S., Miss Bradley, P. 3 ., Mr. C. Neff, 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. aud Mrs, Hausske, 
A.B.C.F,M., Miss C. A. Pike (ret), 
Miss H. Todd, Miss C. G. Andrews, 
Miss A. H. Tolwell, Miss R. J. Lund- 
gren, C. I. M. From Norway, Miss 
Mykebusk, Mias Broen, L. Bd. M, 
14th, From U. S. A., Miss Howe 
(ret.), Miss Kahn, Miss Marten, Miss 
C, B. Smith, Miss Richardson, Dr. 


Ross BlydeuburgU, M.E., Dr. and Mrs. 
Newman and children (ret.), A.B.F, 
M.S. From England, Dr. aud Mrs. 
Wedderbury and children (ret.), U. 
F.S., Dr. and Mrs. Borthwick and 
children (ret.), C.S.F.M. 

15th, From Canada, Miss Cheney, 
Mrs. Hodsin and child (ret.), Miss J. 
Holt, Miss Virgo (ret), Miss Coon, 
M.C.C. 

19th, From U. S. A., Mr, and Mrs. 
Irwin, Miss Carter (ret.), Mr. and 
Mrs. Drummond (ret ), Mr. aud Mrs. 
Kidder, Mr. A. B. Dodd (ret.), P.N., 
Mr. aud Mrs. Lee and children (ret.), 
Miss L. Kent, P.E-, Miss Probasco, 
Miss Farwell, M.E. 

20th, From Australia, Miss E. Jor¬ 
dan, Miss Twell, C.I.M. 

21st, From Canada, Dr. Service 
(ret.), M.C.C. 

DEPARTURES 

September: 

14th, For England, Mrs. E. Thomp¬ 
son and two children, and Miss A. 0 . 
Stott, C.M.S. 

21 st. For England, Miss A. Slater, 
C.I.M. 

25th, For England, Miss M. 0 . 
McOneen, C.I.M. For U.S. A., Miss 
A. Dowling, A.B.F.M.S., Mrs. D. V. 
Smith aud child, Mr. and 

Mrs. Montgomery and children, Mrs. 
Hunter Corbett, P.N, 

October: 

6th, For England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Heiulerson-Smith aud children, 
S.B.M. 

16th, For England, Mr. B. Chap¬ 
man, W.M.M.S, 

18th, For England, Dr. and Mrs. 
Fletcher Jones and children, U.M.C, 
For Sweden, Miss A. 0 . Frossberg, 
Miss M. Bjorklund, Miss I. A. M. 
Ackzell, S. M. C. For Switzerland, 
Miss R. Suter, G. C. A. M. 

23rd, For U. S A, Miss Withers, 
A.B.F.M.S. 
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WO FU SSU (Sleeping Buddha Temple) 

Along the ridges shadows kneel 
Below the sunset’s gaze, 

While Nature’s vesper voices chant 
Soft symphonies of praise. 

Within the Buddha sleeps, nor hears 
The litanies they raise, 

A breeze within the dark’ning grove 
Intones an evening hymn ; 

The cedars bend their feaLhery boughs 
Like praying cherubim. 

But Buddha sleeps oblivious 
Within the temple dim. 

Three yellow, shaven, pallid priests 
The fragrant incense light 

Before their slumb’ring deity, 

And, sleepy, prayers recite ; 

Then close the heavy temple doors, 

And lock them for the night. 

Ad old mau lives below the hill 
Who whispered once to me— 

“ The Buddha's been a long time dead ; 

Some are too bliud to see.” 

Nor have the yellow priests rebuked 
Such bold impiety. 

B. McNeill Potkat, Jr. 
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Editorial 

Hfee afatnine ^ on ^ a T’ November 8 , 1920 , an emergency 
committee met in the office of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee to consider a cablegram from the Com¬ 
mittee of Reference and Counsel, New York, asking whether 
steps should be taken by American Mission Boards to secure 
help for the famine from Christians in America. In response 
to this request generous help was urged in view of the greatness 
of the need. It was suggested that the Mission Boards in 
America appoint a committee to determine as to the distribution 
of such sums among famine relief agencies in China. This 
action was approved by the China Council of the Presbyterian 
Church. In connection with this prospect of added funds there 
is in evidence a demand for missionaries to be set apart to assist 
in the distribution. This need should also be at once taken 
under advisement by missionaries and missions. Bad as the 
situation is now it will be infinitely worse as spring approaches. 
We are quite sure that there will be ready response to this 
need for help in distribution. The appalling character of the 
need is evident to all. 
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Holding (Truth 
In Xove. 


In the China Christian Advocate for November, 
1920, a very fair statement with regard to the 
Bible Union Movement is given. Inasmuch 
as this was written by one of its members we are glad to 
reproduce it in part : 


“ In regard to the Bible Union Movement which was started 
at Ruling, some things must be said. In the first place, as to 
the movement itself, it is rather a three-sided than a two-sided 
question—there are those who favor it; there are those who doubt 
the wisdom of it; and there are those who are entirely opposed to 
It. But as to the object of the movement there are, I suppose, only 
two sides to it, or rather two parties concerned with it, namely, on 
the one hand, those who wish to preserve the Bible and the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity from what they consider to 
be the errors of modern destructive criticism, and on the other 
hand there are those who believe that the careful study of the 
Bible in more recent years shows that some of the views held by 
so-called conservatives are untenable and, being erroneous, should 
not be taught to either the Chinese or anybody else,” 

In discussing the question, the writer states that credit 
must be given, “each side to the other, for integrity, honesty 
of purpose, and a sincere desire to know the truth and follow it. 
Cool-headed and fair-minded acknowledgment of the truth that 
may be held by the opposite side is necessary if we are to get 
anywhere in our controversy.” And in conclusion the writer 
urges that “whilst we are to contend earnestly for the faith, 
let us hold the truth in love, showing the utmost deference to 
opposing opinions and avoiding all acrimony and bitterness as 
tending to grieve the spirit of Christ and injure the cause for 
which we are giving our lives in this country.” 


* * * 

On the 12th of August, 1920, there 
assembled in Geneva, Switzerland, re- 
a an r er. p resen t a ti ves of eighty churches and forty 

countries to hold the Preliminary World Conference on 
Faith and Order. This was the result of ten years’ corre¬ 
spondence and work. Bishop Brent, who was elected President, 
said, “that the conference was gathered in an effort for unity, 
not primarily for reunion and certainly not for uniformity.” 
One vital question raised was: Is there such a thing in 
Christendom as a necessary and authoritative creed? It was 
decided to appoint an Executive Committee to consist of 
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approximately forty members. This Continuation Committee 
is to secure the proper consideration and discussion of the 
following topics: “The Church and the Nature of the United 
Church n and u What is the Place of the Bible and a Creed in 
relation to Reunion ? n It was proposed as an immediate aim 
of this committee to secure among the various communions the 
acceptance of the following principles of action: “That 
while securing full Christian freedom it should be recognized 
that, in order to preserve mutual respect and brotherly relations, 
there should be no endeavor on the part of any communion to 
detach from their cwn fellowship members of another com¬ 
munion.” A communication was presented from the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, inviting the World Conference on Faith and 
Order to hold the final conference in that city. 

The report from which we have quoted is found in The 
Living Church of September 25th, 1920. The report com¬ 
mences by saying, “Not since the eleventh century, when the 
formal schism of Hast and West took place, has there been 
such a meeting of Christian communions” as this. This is 
another phase of the movement for Christian unity that is 
making itself felt and though none may be ready to prophesy 
just what it may do, no broad-minded Christian can fail to 
recognize that it has an extreme significance for the future of 
Christendom. Undoubtedly the great issue of such a conference 
is Authority versus Freedom. If these two principles can be 
worked together then tremendous progress will be made in the 
promotion of Christian unity. 

* * * 

Two problems of Christian work in China 

ftbc IRatural nation s ^ an ^ ou t. £ rs t that of the assimilation of 
ot GbrtstianltB. . .. . 5 , , . . 

Christianity, and second, the co-ordination 

of Christian forces or Christian unity. These are problems of 
relationships and both are of wide significance, difficult and 
imperative! The second is the principal feature in the 
achievement of the first. The power of Christianity to bring 
about vital union between God and man cannot be demonstrated 
unless there is a measure of visible unity between those who 
serve God. The unifying power of the brain is seen in the 
co-ordinated working of the body. The keynote of the coming 
National Christian Conference will be the assimilation of 
Christianity by Chinese life and thought. This Conference 
will formally mark the entry of Christianity in China into the 
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period of its naturalization. On the details of achieving this 
there are many opinions : on its importance, there can be only 
one. For the Chinese Chtirch it means the necessity of 
presenting the Christian message in Chinese terms and making 
this message and the resulting Christian life real to China. 
For the mission forces it is a problem of adjustment. For the 
whole Christian movement in China, irrespective of East or 
West, it involves a supreme effort of understanding. How can 
the National Christian Conference best help to naturalize 
Christianity in China? That is the question for long and 
careful study. In our “Book Table’’ there is a review of 
“West and East” by Edward Caldwell Moore, President of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
We know of no better way to clarify the process of assimilation 
than a study of this book. It is a sane, comprehensive, 
analytical and balanced discussion of those critical questions 
arising out of the world-wide expansion of Christianity, In 
the author’s judgment the new Ideal of this era of world-wide 
Christian work is that of assimilation. His theme is the need 
of East and West for each other stated in terms of Christianity. 
His thesis is that Christianity is the faith that has gone farther 
than any other in adjustment to the civilizations—more or less 
cherished—*in the lands into which it has expanded. A vast 
mass of information is back of the book : it is a summary of 
the best thinking on Christianity in non-Christian lands. To 
read this book is to understand better how Christianity looks to 
those to whom it is offered. For Christian work in China this 
book is very timely. Stations during the winter and Mission 
Conferences next summer might profitably study it. For, in 
view of the future of Christian work in China, we need just 
now to proceed not as protagonists of this or that approach, or 
method, or interpretation, but with a sincere desire to under¬ 
stand together the future task of Christianity in China . When 
we together understand the problem there will still be ample 
scope for endless variety in method. A study of this book 
would be a fitting preparation for the National Christian Con¬ 
ference. 

* * * 


On Friday, November 26th, the Christian 
Literature Society held its 33rd annual 
meeting. As usual, there was a good 
attendance and much suggestive information on things Chinese 


Cbttettan literature 
Society. 
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as seen from the viewpoint of the place and need of Christian 
literature in China. The annual report shows briefly the 
“increasing momentum of the Chinese awakening,” the 
increase of literacy and the consequent growing demands upon 
a decreased staff. That the Society attempts to meet new 
conditions is seen in the publication of phonetic booklets with 
Chinese characters in parallel columns, in the appearance of its 
articles in 185 issues of secular daily papers and in an increased 
participation of the Chinese in directing the work of the 
Society. Dr. C. T. Wang and Dr. T. W. Kwo are honorary 
Vice-Presidents of this Society and Mr. David Z. T. Yui, 
General Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., the Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. In addition, there are plans on foot to 
have a Chinese Associate General Secretary. In his speech, 
Mr. David Z. T. Yui emphasized the need of securing Chinese 
Christian writers who will undertake the presentation of the 
fundamental truths of Christianity to China. He also pointed 
out that while the phonetic will have a wide scope of useful¬ 
ness, it is not intended that it should take the place of the 
Chinese character but rather lead to a wider knowledge thereof. 
The report further shows an encouraging response to the appeal 
for 130,000 Mex. for a Timothy Richard Memorial ; up to 
date 250 individuals have subscribed approximately $17,000. 
Dr. D. MacGillivray, who has been acting General Secretary, 
has been elected General Secretary. The principal speech of 
the evening was made by Bishop Dambuth, who analyzed the 
need for literature by showing its relationship to the leaders, 
the common people and the children of China. He pointed 
out the imperative necessity of the Christian forces getting 
oriented to the Renaissance now in process and the importance 
of a new study of present-day conditions iu China. He suggested 
a series of present-day tracts on such subjects as opium, 
Bolshevism, social vice, good government, and other pertinent 
social problems. Mr. Isaac Mason, on behalf of the staff, 
pointed out that while there are six hundred titles in the 
Society’s catalogue, new works are in great demand and new 
workers very much needed. One or two of the speakers made 
reference to the necessity of having Foreign Mission Boards 
make grants to the work of the Society. 
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devotional IReabina 


“LAUNCH OUT INTO THIS DEEP, AND EET DOWN YOUR NETS FOR A 

DRAUGHT,” Lukfi 5:4. 

“ ERAR NOT, FROM HENCEFORTH THOU SHAl/T CATCH MEN,” Luke 5:10. 

The connection in Jesus’ mind between the multitudes of people on the 
shore and the multitude of fishes just caught by Peter and Andrew, with 
the help of James and John, was very evident. “ Thou shall catch men," 
The disciples had been given an object lesson they could never forget. Prom 
henceforth they were to “catch men in multitudes M as they had caught the 
fishes. And to do it they were to “launch out into the deep." 

That last is a hard clause. It is a call to uttermost devotion. For each 
soul it has a different signification. Whether it means to give up this, or to 
begin to do that, depends on our previous soul-history, and the call of the 
Holy Spirit to our iudividual hearts. But it means for every one of us that 
we must leave the shallows. 

There is a lure about the shallows. Too much ease, too much leisure, too 
good food, too much pleasant social intercourse, too many self-made plans, 
too little self-denial. These may be the shallows in my life. For you there 
may be other things just as insidious, just as deadening to the growth of 
the soul, just as paralyzing to the prayer life. But I must leave the 
shallows, and you must leave the shallows, whatever they may be. Without 
absolute sacrifice of self, nothing can be accomplished. We must “launch 
out into the deep,” It is our Master's command. 

“Into the deep" It is a call to lay hold on the uttermost resources of 
God. For the supreme work of saving men we need the supreme power of a 
wonder-working God. All about us are suffering, despairing, dying souls. 
It may be that no other human being stands as near them as you, and as I. 
We, and we alone, can and must help them. But we are living in the 
shallows. Our daily supply of God’s power is so small that it barely 
suffices to carry us on from day to day. We must launch out into the deepest 
depths. We must lay hold on the measured resources of our great God, 
who has called us to be fishers of men, multitudes of men, as there were 
multitudes of fishes. “Till the nets brake.” Till the fishermen in neigh¬ 
boring boats had to be called in to help. The contagion of God’s Spirit 
spreading from us to our fellow workers, leading them, too, “ to undertake 
great things for God,” and to lay hold with us on His mighty arm. 

What is the hardest thing for most of us to do? To pray. To stop 
planning, to stop working, to be still. To be still before God, empty before 
God, lying on the face of one’s soul before God. There is no other way to 
fathom the depths of God’s power or to draw down the infinite resources of 
God for the infinite needs of the world. 

Pray. It is God who will work, but we must let loose the forces of God 
through prayer. We must leave the shallows, where the sun is shining and 
the water is warm, and launch out into the deep. Out and out and out, till 
self is left behind, till the distracting voices of the shore can be no longer 
heard, till our little soul-craft is left helpless of 9elf on the great ocean of 
God’s power. Our extremity will then be God’s opportunity. God is waiting 
to work a mighty work through us. But while we stay in the shallows He 
is helpless. We must “ launch out into the deep! ’’—Mrs. Chas. h. Qgil,vie, 

This message has been written out of deep sorrow and is printed here in 
the hope that the testimony and appeal of the writer will be inspirational to 

many,—E ditor. 
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Present Aim of Christian Missions in China 

A Symposium 

aim of mission work is to give the Gospel to all men ; 

I to win worshippers of the living God by faith in and 
service of Jesus as Saviour from sin ; and to establish 
His Church, indigenous, self-sustained and able to 
achieve its divine purpose,—G eo. E. Gelwicks, P. N. 

The aim of missions in China is the salvation of the 
Chinese. Salvation, however, must be conceived in broad 
terms. Rightly understood it implies the meeting of man’s 
every need, material and spiritual alike. Our task is therefore 
to aid in the establishment of a Christian social order in China. 
—W. D. Miles, Y. M. C. A. 

The complete incorporation of China into the Kingdom of 
God. This can and will be effected in time by Jesus Christ, 
and by Him only, working through the Church, the members 
of His body. When we have learned really to seek that first, 
the Kingdom of God will come with power.— Geo. Douglas, 
U. F. S. 

The aim of missions remains the same for all ages, viz., 
to turn individuals from idols to serve the living and true God, 
and to wait for His Son from Heaven. What is necessary at 
this time is to secure that the resources in the Chinese Church 
shall be fully utilized to this end.—R. Hogben, C. I. M. 

In China at this time there is a great need, and a great 
opportunity, for the wide preaching of the Gospel of our L,ord 
Jesus, as a Saviour from sin. To do this, and to help the 
Chinese Church to see their wonderful opportunity to win their 
own people to Jesus Christ, should be our aim.— MARGARET 
King, C. I. M. 

The present aim of missions in China is to permeate China 
with the Spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ. This, most of 
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us believe, must be done through the Chinese. Therefore our 
immediate aim is to develop and train Chinese leaders who shall 
reach their own people for Christ and shall build up the 
Christian Church as a force in the community.— Edith WELDS, 
Y. W. C. A. 

To make “Jesus Christ, and Him crucified’ 7 known as 
“wisdom from God, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp¬ 
tion.” To “persuade men” to “repent and turn to God and 
do works meet for repentance.” To “edify the body of 
Christ ” by “the ministration of the Spirit,” so as to “present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus” “at His coming.”—C ard 
F. Blom, C. I. M. 

The appropriate aim of mission work in China at this time 
is (i) an intelligible presentation of the Gospel to every 
individual, necessitating the effective occupation of the still 
unreached parts of the field, and (2) the gradual withdrawal 
of foreign support, with a view to the development of a 
self-supporting, self-governing, aud self-propagating Chinese 
Church.—F. C. H. Dreyer, C. I. M. 

The present aim of missions in China should be (1) to 
develop local leadership, even at a certain cost, in the 
churches ; (2) to enlarge and improve plans of education as a 
preparation for the reception of Christian principles ; (3-) to 
present Christianity not only, or chiefly, as a means of making 
China unified and strong, but also to make the Chinese people 
better and purer men and women for the Kingdom of God.— 
Y. C. Mei, Tsing Hua College. 

The aim varies with the individual or mission. Present- 
day conditions demand that more responsibility be put upon 
Chinese. We should aim to secure genuinely converted, 
regenerated, consecrated, trained Chinese, aud then, even more 
rapidly than they are ready aud equal to it, put responsibility 
upon them. We inspire confidence in ourselves, in our message, 
and in our Eord by trusting the Chinese.—R. E. Chambers, 
S. B. C. 

In general: To interpret for China the ideal of social 
justice found in the Kingdom Jesus preached and to work hard 
for that ideal. In particular : (1) To support all measures 
toward the abolition of poverty in China ; (2) to win more 
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Chinese individuals and families to Christian love, hope, and 
faith, which are fundamental to all else; (3) to stand before 
Chiua as a sign that there is brotherly regard between nations. 
—C. F. Remer, P. E. 

Every missiou in China to-day should have in operation 
a thoroughly Christian (1) individual and (2) definite social 
program; it should minister to the whole man —body, mind 
and spirit; its major emphasis should be placed upon the youth 
of the land and because there is more potentiality in a square 
inch of the upper classes than in a square mile of the masses 
special efforts should be made to reach this heretofore neglected 
group in the desperate search for native leadership .— Frank 
B. Lenz, Y. M. C. A. 

Why the “ present ” aim ? Missions have always had but 
one aim; “Go ... . make disciples of all the nations.... 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded.” 
That means the setting up of the reign of Jesus Christ in 
China ; the working forward toward the acknowledgement of 
his lordship in all the aspects of China’s life. Our Methodists, 
in their Peking Program Statement Conference, phrased this 
task as “ moulding and mastering the civilization of China for 
Jesus Christ.” I think that covers the ground.— Paul Hutch¬ 
inson, M. E. F. B. 

Changing conditions, in some cases, necessitate modification 
of method, but not of aim. I do not believe that the present 
aim of missions in China differs at all from what has ever been 
the true aim of the Christian missionary; viz., to bring men to 
an intelligent understanding of, and acceptance of, the Way of 
Salvation through faith in Christ’s sacrificial atonement; and 
to encourage and counsel such believers in their individual and 
group efforts to appropriate and propagate Christian truth with 
a constantly diminishing dependence on foreign resources.— 
Walter R. Williams, A. F. O. 

The aim of Christian missions in China now should be (1) 
to secure spiritual, educated, and able missionaries ; (2) to train 
native leaders up to the level of missionaries in trust, position, 
authority, remuneration, and responsibility; (3) to raise the 
moral character of all Christians in China, socializing their 
thinking and activities, and (4) to evangelize the educated and 
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influential people who are reshaping the thought life and 
determining the character of the Chinese nation.—T, C. Chao, 
Soochow University. 

To plant a living Church, self-propagating, self-supporting, 
and self-governing. To serve the Church by training its 
leaders, co-operating with them in sacrificial service, seeking 
always to give them the just place, keeping them in touch with 
world movements, intellectual, moral, and social, and so saving 
them from parochialism. 

To serve the Chinese by giving them the Gospel; by 
co-operating with them in movements for their bodily, intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and social well being; giving them a vital link 
with what is best in the west, and saving them from a narrow 
nationalism.—W. MacNaughtan, U. F. S. 

The Church is the building, while the mission is the 
scaffolding, so goes the saying. The scaffolding has its use, 
but it should never take the place of the building. And it is 
just as much a mistake for the scaffolding to replace the 
building, as for the scaffolding not to “help build at all.” 
So the purpose of the Christian mission in China ought to 
be :— 

(1) To rapidly build up the Chinese Church 

(2) ,, ,, „ ,, one Chinese Church (because 

we do not want a divided Church) 

Through (1) showing forth Christ’s spirit, generosity, 
readiness to help, self-sacrifice, etc., and (2) training of Chinese 
leaders.—Hsu Pao Chien, Y. M. C. A. 

The present aim of missions in China should be to 
develop an indigenous Chinese Church that is self-supporting, 
self-governing, and self-propagating by the following efforts : 

(1) By presenting to the Chinese people the real Gospel 
of Christ and not its Western traditions, ceremonies or even 
creeds; (2) by bringing the best type of Western Christian 
leadership in close contact with the Chinese Church ; (3) by 
training strong and adequate Chinese leadership for the 
Chinese Church ; (4) by unitiug all mission forces in common 
action to win China for Christ. 

S. C. Leung, Y. M. C. A. 

The ideal aim of Christian missions in China to-day should 
be to interpret a Christlike God as related to each individual 
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life and to China’s group relationships (whether family, civic, 
national, or international). 

Under this aim there are certain well defined goals which 
each missionary should set for himself: 

First :—So to incarnate tlie spirit of Jesus Christ that his 
own life may stand the inevitable test of being the ultimate 
proof of Christ’s transforming power. 

Second :—So to infuse all his group relationships with the 
spirit resulting from this personal relationship with Christ as 
to prove that His plau for the Kingdom of God is a workable 
thing. 

Third :—So to concentrate, in method, upon developing 
Chinese leadership as to look to rendering himself and his 
mission dispensable. 

Grace Coppock, Y. W. C. A. 

The present aim of missions in China should be, first of 
all, to preach the Gospel as the only means for saving the 
individual, and for developing Christian character. The 
Church still believes that there is no other name but the name 
of Christ whereby men must be saved. It holds firmly to the 
supremacy of eternal life and its ultimate aim is to bring men 
to such a knowledge of Jesus Christ as will result in a saving 
faith and in a consecrated life of sacrificial service. It should 
seek to secure the consecration of all of the individual—body, 
soul, and all that he has—time, talents, possessions, in the task 
of saving China and the world for Christ. With this aim in 
view mission work in China should seek to make the Church 
become a centre and source of that Christlike effort which has 
for its end the salvation of the soul, the alleviation of human 
sorrow and suffering, the moral, social, and spiritual elevation 
of man, and the making of the world a better and brighter 
place, to live and love and labor in. 

The aim of missions is the complete realization of the will 
of God in the life of the individual, the nation, the world. It 
has an individual emphasis, and it has also social emphasis, for 
the Kingdom of God is made up of individuals who through a 
saving faith in Christ and sacrificial devotion to the aims and 
ideals of Christ have united into a society for the service of all 
who suffer or are in need.— Donald W. Richardson, P. S. 
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Christianity and the Material Advance of China 

J. E. BAKER * 

m HE present generation of Peking has seen the change 
from the mule cart to the ricksha as a means oi con¬ 
veyance. Then came the automobile, and now we 
have the airplane. It was almost fifty years after the 
first railway was in operation in England and in America, that 
one was built in China. And that railway, the Taotai of 
Shanghai tore up and dumped its materials on the beach of 
Formosa. But Chinese bought their first automobiles less than 
twenty years after they became a success elsewhere, and a few 
weeks ago we had the beginnings of an airplane mail route 
started in China less than five years after the first of the sort in 
Europe. Fifty, twenty and five :—in material progress China 
is catching up with the rest of the world ! 

In matters of thought China is changing also. There was 
a time when no young man of good family would take as wife 
a girl whose feet had not been so crippled that she hobbled 
about only with pain and rarely left her own courtyard. To¬ 
day, so I am told, a bound-foot girl suffers a heavy discount on 
the matrimonial market. Only a year or so ago, there was 
nothing to read in Chinese print that was not of the old stilted 
literary style, which requires so many years to master that only 
about four per cent of your people are able to read it. To-day 
some scores of magazines and newspapers are being printed in 
the “pai hua ” or common spoken language, by which it is 
possible for ordinary men to gain ideas from the printed page. 

Your script is also under serious review. China at last 
feels a need for speed. Why consume the precious time of 
youth in memorizing four thousand characters, when forty will 
open up every realm of knowledge just as well ? This is the 
new view. 

But more especially, China is changing in her ideas of 
social values. The old hierarchy of society put the scholar 
first, the farmer second, the merchant third, and the soldier 
last. Now what do we see? Almost a complete reversal. 
Everywhere, we see the soldier in places of authority. The 
scholar, if placed in office at all, is the mere puppet, tool, 
accomplice of some military leader. When China’s brainy 

* Delivered as an address at the North China Y. M. C. A. Student Con¬ 
ference held at Wofossu, Peking, June 30-July 5, 1920. 
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men were in power, other nations might out-fight China, but 
they did not out-wit her. 

Now the changes in forms of locomotion, educational 
theories and social values in China, are being matched by the 
changes in Chinese industry and commerce. At the beginning 
of the Great War, China was manufacturing very little of the 
cotton goods which she consumed. By 1918, according to the 
customs returns, she was manufacturing fully a third of her 
needs. Cotton spinning machinery now on order will bring the 
capacity of cotton mills in China up to one-half of the Chinese 
consumption of cotton yarns. I11 fact the spinning capacity 
will possibly be in excess of the production of raw cotton, in 
China, and if the growth of the milling industry is to continue 
there will have to be a stimulation of the growing of cotton. 
And these cotton millers are not unaware of this possibility. 
So they are co-operating with each other and with the govern¬ 
ment in experiments with improved cotton seed and improved 
methods of cultivation. As a result of these activities Chinese 
farmers will raise better crops and receive more profit from 
them. Chinese workmen will have additional opportunities of 
employment and at better wages. Chinese wearers of cotton 
goods will have cheaper garments, and will not be at the mercy 
of foreign merchants and of foreign wars. In the cotton 
industry, modern industrialism is not coining,—it is here. 

Cotton goods are China’s leading import. But what has 
happened in cotton we shall see happen in dozens of lines less 
prominent. Why should China export hides, and import 
leather, shoes, and belting ? Why should she import steel rails, 
bridge steel, cannon, machinery, and every other variety of 
metal tools when she has in her own mountains great deposits 
of iron ore, with an illimitable supply of coking coal close at 
hand ? The Chinese are asking these questions, and they will 
not stop short of an answer. To-day China’s foreign trade 
amounts to only about one billion dollars a year. The trade of 
a single railway system in America exceeds this. Butjulean 
Arnold estimates that this trade can be increased to 65 billions 
without the discovery of any new sources of wealth or any 
particular change in the relative position of nations, other than 
the mere development of China. China has set out on the 
journey toward that 65 billions. It is a long journey,—a hard 
journey, a journey beset with dangers. And to meet those 
dangers, to overcome the worst obstacles, she needs Christianity* 
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What are the dangers and why does China need Chris¬ 
tianity in order to meet them ? I will answer ; first, by quoting 
from Robert Hunter, a celebrated sociologist, who claims that 
Christianity has failed to meet the same dangers in America 
and Europe, and second, by controverting that writer. He 
has stated the case exactly as it would be in Europe and 
America, if it were not for Christianity, and as it will be in 
China without Christianity. He says ; “ Business men must 

do the exact contrary to Christianity. They give nothing 
away : they sell whatever they have at a profit” 

“They strive to get as much as they can in profits, no 
matter to whom they sell—rich or poor. The object of busi¬ 
ness is now, and always has been, to acquire riches by out¬ 
trading others, and thus to increase both capital and income. 
Business does not seek to pay as much in wages as it can afford 
to pay : it pays as much as it is forced to pay. It does not 
take as small a profit as it can afford to take : it takes as large 
a profit as it can get .... He will become bankrupt if he is not 
always in a position to compete with others: and to do this, he 
must watch all his expenses and be certain to get his profits. 
He must get full return for the wages he pays, and he must 
keep them down to the same scale as those paid by competitors. 
He must make his income exceed his outgo, and this can be 
done only by dealing according to the rules and practices of 
the market.... Employers whose business is not a monopoly are 
at the mercy of the most unscrupulous of their number,” and 
as a result we have a “system in which the selfish rule and 
the good are compelled to follow the bad.” 

“ Business is a serious and strenuous conflict, wherein 
everyone is fighting to take away something from someone else. 
Men are struggling to get on the backs of others, and to reach 
a point of vantage where they may exploit others. Organized 
industry produces wealth on a scale never before dreamed of*, 
but riots, hunger, overwork, underfeeding, childlabor, sweat¬ 
shops, vile tenements, and slums serve as a warning to every 
youth that he must lose no time iti getting on the backs of the 
working people.” Hence Robert Hunter concluded that 
“business life is opposed to the teachings of Jesus : and it is 
doubtful if there has ever been one man in industry or com» 
merce who has been successful in harmonizing Christianity with 
business.” This is a very common conception of business. 
Many Westerners besides Hunter hold it. If I am not mistaken 
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it is the Chinese conception also, I believe it goes far to explain 
why, in the old order, the merchant ranked below the farmer 
and the scholar. The community generally saw in commerce 
and industry no more than this striving for selfish gain. Selfish¬ 
ness is never admirable. And so long as the motive of the 
commercial class was selfishness that class could not be admired. 

But there is another conception of business. 

It is no mere accident that in the English language the 
name we use for articles of merchandise is the plural noun form 
of the adjective “good.” Anything which possesses service¬ 
able qualities we term “goods.” The work of the merchant is 
to make it possible for people to acquire things, with service¬ 
able qualities,—good things. No nation subsists well, no 
nation can defend itself vigorously, no nation enjoys any 
considerable art, music, literature, or other cultural influence, 
except to the accompaniment of prosperous commerce. Why 
is China the prey of every predatory power which would attack 
her? Because she does not have the battleships, cannon, 
airplanes, and chemicals to repel invasion. Why does she not 
have these weapons of defense? Because she does not have the 
factories for producing them. Germany was able to defy the 
world for four years, because her factories were superior to those 
of other nations. She collapsed when the factories of France, 
England, and America finally became superior. It is too obvious 
for me to dwell upon, how uncomfortable, how weak, how 
dreary life becomes when the processes of trade are seriously 
obstructed. Surely, there is something more than selfishness 
in this activity which brings so much of comfort, safety, beauty 
and enjoyment to the entire community. Trade is a public 
service. One may still hold with Adam Smith that “little 
good comes from those who profess to trade for the public 
good,” and at the same time hold that much public good 
comes from those who profess to trade well. No trade is a good 
trade unless it benefits both parties. When business concerns 
itself greatly about the benefit to the second parties, it has 
reached a very different plane from that outlined by Hunter. 
It can not reach this plane without the aid of Christianity. 
Christianity has been the force which has put business on this 
higher plane in Western countries. Not wholly, I must 
admit,—but a good start has been made. Christianity has 
come to a very sinful and ignorant world. It represents an 
ideal toward which men are striving, not which they profess to 
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have attained. The fact that the ideal has not been attained 
testifies not to the failure of the ideal, but to its extreme worth 
and the difficulty of obtaining it. Christianity came to a world 
in which 99 per cent of the people were in bondage to the other 
one per cent. To-day in Christian countries all men are free. 
Christianity has gradually achieved the emancipation of women. 
It has put education at the service of the meanest born child in 
Christian countries. It has curbed the liquor traffic in most 
countries and driven it out of one,—the one which I consider 
the most Christian. It has made gambling the occasional 
pastime of idlers only, and instituted a society in which millions 
of men live scores of years without once indulging. It has 
banished the brothel to back streets and sanitary cordons and 
made of the habitud a shameful creature who hides her face and 
goes abroad only under cover of disguise or darkness. Has 
Christianity failed in these matters? Not at all. The battle 
is not over. It has still long to wage. But it is a winning 
battle, a battle whose tide was never so encouraging as in this 
year and day of grace, a battle so sure of victory that many who 
profess themselves non-Christian enlist themselves with the 
Christian forces. 

Business has been one sector of the Christian battle front. 
Hunter is right. If left to itself “business life is opposed to 
the teachings of Jesus.” But, thank God, there are business 
meu a plenty who oppose the teachings of Jesus to such 
conceptions of business life. Hunter says : “Men are struggling 
to get on the backs of others.” “ Employers are at the mercy 
of the most unscrupulous of their number.” But every here and 
there, some employer refuses to be driven by competition. He 
says to himself, “If I fail, I fail, but I will not force my 
employees to live like brutes; I will not deny their children a 
chance in life; I will deal justly let come what may.” And 
he does. Some fail. Such men gain the greater victory, victory 
over self. But for the most part they have not failed. The age 
of miracles is not past. Such employers have found—to their 
surprise, no doubt—that their labor costs were lower under 
reasonably short hours, under reasonably higher pay, under 
better conditions of sanitation, light, and housing, than they 
had been under the old conditions dictated by selfishness and by 
what Mr. Hunter calls “business life.” 

There was a time within my recollection wheu the railway 
workers of America daily went forth as to a battle. Each day 
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some tens were killed and some hundreds wounded. Out of 
Christian mercy, inventions were forthcoming to make railway 
appliances more safe, but these devices cost money. These 
laws of business life which Hunter says make impossible the 
application of Christian principles to the market place stood in 
the way. But have the American railways continued to kill 
employees and passengers iu the old way ? Have the merciful 
railway managers been at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
managers,—as Hunter says they are ? No. There were mana¬ 
gers who said, ‘‘Human life is more precious than profits. 
We shall test these inventions, and if they are good we shall 
adopt them. 0 They did test the automatic coupler, the train 
brake, the automatic block signal. They found them good. 
And they did adopt them, in spite of the cost of millions of 
dollars. And then the people of the United States, as a whole, 
rose up and passed laws which compelled the unscrupulous 
managers to adopt these same safety devices. To-day the 
statistics show that a passenger train in the United States is 
almost the safest place in the world in which to stay. Aud 
still managers are not satisfied. Tiiey are experimenting with 
the automatic stop, trying to prevent collisions absolutely. 

Now it so happened, and this shows that the days of 
miracles are not yet past,—that these safety devices proved to 
be not an expense, but a saving. But mind you, these savings 
were found out after the decision to use these devices, not 
before. And the decision to use them was born of those 
feelings of justice and mercy the inculcation of which has been 
the particular work of the Christian Church. 

This has beeu the experience in every line of business. 
Competition tends to force wages low, but Christian justice 
forces an ever increasing share of the combined product of 
workers and capitalists to be yielded to the workers. Not 
swiftly, but gradually ; not as swiftly as many may wish, but as 
swiftly, perhaps, as working men are able to learn to make good 
use of leisure time aud better pay. Where does the laborer 
enjoy the greatest security, the highest comfort ? In those coun¬ 
tries where life has been tempered, opposed if you please, by the 
teachings of Jesus. And have those Christian countries suffered 
because of it ? Whose goods fill the markets of the world,— 
those of Christian countries or those of non-Christian countries? 

If you will study the great fortunes made in America 
during the past hundred years, you will find that they have 
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come for the most part from out-serving rather than by out¬ 
trading competition. What have the great railway trunk lines 
grown upon but the service which they rendered to the 
community? The great telegraph and telephone lines, the 
steel mills, the automobile factories, all supply some great need 
for the community. They have grown not by crushing 
competitors but by discovering new and better ways of serving. 
Take the case of Standard Oil. I have no apology to make 
for some of the methods of competition which characterized the 
history of that company at one period. But for its wealth, it 
had to put good light cheaply into the homes of American 
common people,—truly a great service. The profits from 
kerosene were devoted to developing gasoline, without which 
our automobiles would be impracticable and our airplanes 
impossible. The profits of gasoline were used to develop 
asphalt, with which our thousands and thousands of miles of 
streets are paved. Further profits have been invested in the 
development of dyes, foods, and scores of other articles which 
help to make life in America rich and interesting. The moving 
picture depends upon the celluloid film, and celluloid is one of 
these by-products of oil. 

I said just now that I have no apology to make for the 
methods of competition used by Standard Oil at one stage of its 
career. But it was the condemnation which these methods of 
competition received at the hands of Christian people which 
corrected those methods and in addition corrected the rules of 
business of that period generally and put them more into line 
with Christian principles. Those methods of competition while 
they lasted marked a temporary defeat for Christianity, but the 
correction of those methods marks a permanent victory. 

With this experience as a guide, I have no hesitation in 
asserting that Christianity has been one of the greatest forces 
in producing the great material progress of Western countries. 
The material advance of any country is based upon the co¬ 
operation of vast numbers of people,—the people with money 
with the people with brains aud the people with brawn. If 
these people are to co-operate with one another they must 
trust each other. They must have good government,—which 
is merely another expression of mutual trust. To be sure, it 
will be possible to make some tremendous advances by the 
mere selfish organization of the man power of China on a 
purely “rice-bowl” basis and putting it at work upon the 
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necessary forms of production. Here we have 400,000,000 of 
people, half of whom are idle half of the time, and the other 
half of whom are working by such poor tools that they produce 
only half what they should. The output of grain per farm 
hand in America is about forty times what it is in China. 
With four times as many people you do not produce one per cent 
of the iron and steel that America does. Set these idlers at 
work. Give the workers better tools, and without the eating 
of a single bowlful of rice more you could have railways, 
good highways, sanitary cities, and all the comfort and luxury 
of Western countries. What prevents you from doing this? 
Simply this—lack of organization. But men will not permit 
themselves to be organized for the purely selfish purposes of 
other people. They rebel after a certain point. Perhaps it is 
not open rebellion. It may be only squeeze,” ora “going 
slow” strike. Perhaps they merely fail to put intelligence or 
heart into their work. No country becomes materially far 
advanced until every man is producing largely. And no man 
produces largely until he is so sure of a fair share of the joint 
product that he will put his enthusiasm into the process, put 
in all of his energy, all of his intelligence, study short cuts and 
improved methods, and will eliminate waste. He has to be 
willing to work with others and trust in the honesty of his 
associates. Again it comes back to trust. The modern business 
world is based on confidence. 

Besides, if China goes into the new industrial era with the 
same old conceptions of trade that she has cherished for the past 
thousands of years, she will make of industry, as Hunter says, 
“a form of warfare wherein self-interests and class-interests 
are in constant conflict.” With the more powerful tools which 
industry will forge those who possess them will have a power 
over less fortunate people far greater than they have at present. 
Already in Shanghai in connection with your cotton mills 
you are having the problems of over-crowding, child-labor, 
woman-labor, over-work, hours of labor beyond reason. You 
have had strikes. Depend upon it you will have riots, 
fire, murder, and every thing else that goes with injustice to 
weaker people. Japan is beginning to go through that process 
right now. 

Western countries have advanced materially, directly in 
proportion to their ability to organize. They have advanced in 
the ability to organize in proportion to the extent that Christian 
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justice has led their working people to demand reasonable 
improvement in their condition and has led or forced employers 
to grant those demands. 

Then, too, if your workers get higher wages, what are 
they going to do with them ? Is it to be more gambling, more 
wine, more concubines, or will it go into better homes, 
education, sanitation, and the things that make for a better 
people. Of what use will be an increased wage, if the result is 
merely to bring into existence additional eaters of rice, so that 
the share per person does not increase ? Why have shorter 
hours of labor, if the leisure hours are to be used for debauchery 
rather than for improvement? The dangers which you face 
have two aspects,—not only the selfishness of employers, but 
the self-indulgence of employees. Every industrial country 
has had this problem to face. Robert Hunter, if he had been 
presenting the other side of the question might have said 
not only that “ business life is opposed to the teachings of 
Jesus,” but that human life is opposed to the teachings of 
Jesus. He might have pointed out that in Christian countries 
there is the liquor business, gambling dives, brothels, all of 
them evidences of the failure of Christianity,—that men have 
appetites for liquor, for games of chance, for sexual indulgence, 
and that very few men iii the course of their lives have not 
gratified these appetites to a certain extent. 

But education in Western countries, first fostered by 
Christian churchmen;—laws concerning decency—insisted upon 
by organized Christians; honest courts,—whose standards are 
upheld by oath upon the Bible and before God; the Christian 
conception of the family; these have prepared the workman for 
his new freedom and his increasing wealth, as fast as Christian 
justice has won them for him. 

I can hear some one say at this point, But why does China 
need Christianity in order to make her industry pursue houest 
methods, deal fairly with labor, and to induce men to conduct 
themselves moderately? The Chinese merchant has a reputation 
for honesty which is proverbial. Science has demonstrated 
that men do better work and more work if they are boused 
properly, fed properly, and are promised a decent chance for 
their children. If it pays to be good, you can trust a Chinese 
to be good. If that is all Christianity has to offer we have a 
system of ethics and a common sense of our own which 
supplies all that. I deny it. You have not. A mere system 
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of ethics and common sense never put science to work on these 
human problems and never applied the results of scientific 
inquiry after they had been obtained. The force which has 
done this has been something far more stirring and vigorous. 

The Chinese system of ethics is a beautiful thing. But it 
has not lifted a finger to withstand the inundations of the 
Yellow River, “China’s Sorrow.” It would be a relatively 
simple engineering matter to control that river’s floods, if 
attention were once put upon it. Any people who built the 
Grand Canal and the Great Wall need never shrink from 
dyking the Yellow River. But the Grand Canal brought 
tribute rice and the Great Wall protected the monarch from his 
enemies, while, dyking the Yellow River would merely save 
lives and the misery of a few million destitute survivors. The 
monarch was not interested. Ethics never hold up. They 
always fail in the face of selfishness. There is no compulsion 
to them. It is so easy to answer an ethical doctrine with some 
practical maxim, that the common man rarely knows the 
difference between his ethics and his maxims. 

Here you are, the most populous nation on earth, with 
almost the largest territory and the greatest national resources. 
You are known as a sturdy race, hardy, thrifty, ingenious. 
You have the oldest existing civilization. You are shrewd 
traders. You first invented gunpowder and printing, the two 
most powerful forces in modern life. Tell me, why is it that 
no nation is so small that it fears you ? Why is it that a nation 
no larger and with no more people than one of your eighteen 
provinces is able to dictate to you all your policies of peace and 
war, is able to take your territory and your wealth, without 
fear? You know that it is because your system of ethics has 
fallen down so regularly before selfishness that no Chinese 
trusts another in large matters. You are so suspicious of each 
other that you have no power of organization. Your system 
of ethics does not produce confidence. It lias failed utterly. 
It has betrayed you to your enemies. It keeps you weak. 
You can no longer build Great Walls or dig Grand Canals. 

But the Christian can not answer the voice of duty with a 
maxim. He owes a personal allegiance to Jesus Christ. He 
has a Master who puts compulsion upon him. There is no 
escape. The all seeing eye marks even the sparrow’s fall and 
will not miss a sinner’s fall. The practicality of right has no 
part in the matter. Responsibility for results is taken off one’s 
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shoulders. Christ bears it. There is no need to worry over 
the outcome. If your father tells you “Buy this” or “Sell 
that” do you hesitate and ponder whether it is wise or foolish ? 
No, you do his bidding, and do it with a cheerful heart. So 
with the Christian. He has nothing to do but obey. Like a 
good soldier, 

“His not to make reply, 

His not to reason why, 

His but to do,—and die,” 

if need be, and when need be, it is a death worth dying. But 
if be should try and fail? No fear. There is no failure but 
the failure to obey. 

With this sort of leadership, we Christians trust one 
another enough to work together. We are not perfect. Our 
discipline can be improved. Sometimes a soldier deserts. 
Sometimes the sight of blood makes him faint. Sometimes 
shell shock unnerves him. But 011 the whole we keep elbow 
to elbow and march on. We know that our comrades obey the 
same command. No greater source of confidence has yet been 
found than the leadership of Christ. 

Hence I say, that after you have studied mining, rail¬ 
roading, milling, and all the industrial arts which China lacks; 
after you have fair treatment from other nations; after you 
obtain a stable government; after you have been able to borrow 
the capital to establish all the industries you want; you will 
still need to establish confidence in one another if you are to 
have that co-operation which is essential to a great material 
advance. This confidence will take many forms: one will 
be dependable courts, another will be the elimination of 
“ squeeze, H another will be sincere effort and correct accounts. 
And the greatest force which you can obtain for the creation 
of this confidence is the leadership of Jesus Christ and the 
counsel of his Word. 

I have great faith in what the future has in store for China. 
If I know China at all, I know that you do not respect these 
brawling soldiers, who now have the upper hand,—you merely 
fear them. You still respect the scholar, but there has been a 
change in the form of your respect. You respect him as a 
gentleman,—a man with the finer instincts of life, a man of 
mental calibre, and more often than not a man of moral worth. 
But you have lost respect for his practical ability. To-day you 
know that the possession of a degree does not necessarily denote 
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ability to direct the mechanical, commercial, and social 
processes which make for comfort, security, and power. And 
it is in this respect that your merchant class is rising daily in 
popular estimation. This reason is influencing more and more 
of your scholar class to identify themselves with business. 
This fact has led to the establishment of schools of commerce 
to which the sons of literati and of officials are being sent by 
parents who wish for them honorable careers. For the career 
of the great merchant is one of great service. The greater the 
service the more honorable the career. Hence in choosing this 
career fail not also to make that choice which is essential to 
your greatest success. Choose ye that better part, call to your 
aid the greatest force in life. Take as your leader not selfish 
gain, but the great Captain of men. He leads to a glorious 
battle. Some fall on the field. But his forces always advance 
to victory. “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and his 
righteousness and all these will be added unto you.” 

Feng Shui or How the Chinese Keep in Tune 

with Nature 

L. C. PORTER* 

C iRAVES are the most characteristic objects in any Chinese 
landscape. Standing here and there alone among the 
fields or grouped together and surrounded by ever¬ 
green trees one sees them on every side. The number 
of them and the care taken of them give evidence of the 
universal prevalence of that prime tenet of Chinese religion- 
ancestral worship; the position of the grave and its protecting 
bulwarks of earth is an equally manifest evidence of the 
universal acceptance of another dogma of their faith, Feng 
Shui. Feng Shui determines the plot of ground on which the 
grave is placed ; Feng Shui fixes the direction toward which the 
cemetery gate shall open ; Feng Shui fixes the placing of trees 
about the tomb. And in regard to these matters Feng Shui is as 
powerful in the palace or the home of the cultured official and 
scholar as it is in the adobe huts of poor peasants. Not only 
so but the placing of palace and hut are likewise determined 

*A paper written for Professor Coe, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, in January 1916, in the course on the Psychology of Religion. 
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by this same all-powerful faith. The residence of the gods, 
likewise, is located in accord with the principles of Feng Shui. 
Thus the gods, the living and the dead, find their habitations 
placed for them by the influence of this strange belief, and a 
curious fact is that Taoist, Confucianist, and Buddhist, what¬ 
ever differences they may assert for themselves in other respects, 
give a united allegiance to Feng Shui. This brief suggestion 
of the direct and intimate connection between Feng Shui and 
ancestral worship in China indicates the importance of a study 
of the former subject and justifies the hope that such a study 
will throw light on some of the essential factors in the religious 
consciousness of the Chinese. And when we consider the 
traditional conservatism of the Chinese, the long backward 
sweep of their history and the remarkable fact that in an 
enlightened and intellectual literature and civilization they 
have curiously preserved many of the traits of man’s primitive 
thought, custom, and habit, there are surely grounds for extend¬ 
ing the hope to an extra-Chinese and international scope. May 
it not be that a true understanding of Feng Shui, this strange 
mixture of religion, magic, and attempts at science, will make 
clearer to us some of the earliest stages of mankind’s groping 
after trutli ? 

It has already been suggested that the essential thing in 
Feng Shui is location upon the surface of the earth—it has to 
do with sites. This is quite true. Good evidence for it is 
found in the popular stories of the varied ways in which 
foreigners in China, with their strange ways of building houses, 
of locating roads and of treating nature generally, have run 
afoul of the deep-seated Feng Shui prejudices of the Chinese. 
It is well known that such prejudices delayed the building of 
railroads (!) which were manifestly necessary to the development 
of China’s resources ; made the building of telegraphs difficult, 
and caused many riots due to the height or position of church 
towers or other high buildings. What are the principles that 
determine the influences of sites and of the sort of buildings 
put on them ? To answer this question is to understand and to 
explain Feng Shui. 

Beginning with the characters of the came we discover 
that Feng means “wind,” and Shui means “water,” while 
in combination they have something of the idea of “climate” 
or, better, indicate the forces of nature that are expressed in 
climate. China is dependent on the monsoons. These are 
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the winds that bring summer warmth and rains, while in the 
winter there is great dryness, especially under the influence of 
the cold northern winds. The harvest every year, and with 
the harvest the very life of the people, is dependent on the 
monsoons, and the water brought by the winds. Feng Shui 
thus represents the vital power of nature, its life-giving forces, 
and sites are chosen with the purpose of securing for the 
inhabitants who are to dwell upon them, whether deities, 
ghosts, or living persons, the benefits of these vital forces. It 
is most probable that we have here another illustration of the 
intimate relation between religion and food-getting. The 
powers upon which human life is dependent become the objects 
of worshipful regard. But if Feng Shui had its beginning in 
connection with a terrestrial weather bureau it was at a very 
early date extended to cover celestial powers of a spiritual sort 
that widely transcend aerial and aquatic forces. Careful atten¬ 
tion was given to the study of these forces in order to discover 
the locations upon which their beneficent influences converge 
aud to avoid those at which discordant powers were in conflict 
or where evil influences were at work. By choosing such spots 
for dwellings successful life would result. But of greater im¬ 
portance was the location of graves in auspicious aud favorable 
surroundings. For the benign powers of life not only would 
guard the spirit of the dead but would, through a mysterious 
spiritual heredity, pass on to descendants a vital force, so that 
childreu aud grandchildren would multiply, aud wealth, honor, 
and high governmental positions crown their successful lives. 
Thus we see that Feng Shui means the way in which the 
Chinese tries to keep the dwellings of his dead and his own 
dwellings in such accord with Nature, so in tune with Nature’s 
powers, that prosperity may attend his family ‘‘unto the third 
and fourth generation ” if not further. 

Two illustrations will indicate the invariable causal con¬ 
nection which the Chinese find between prosperity aud good 
Feng Shui. Whenever robber-bands or rebels have become 
notably successful an important step in the action of the 
government iu attacking them consists in a careful inquiry as 
to the location of the graves of their ancestors in order to 
destroy first the mysterious forces that are held responsible for 
all human success. Imagine a sheriff’s posse making its first 
attack upon a cemetery! The Ming Dynasty, beginning in 
1368, was a period of glorious achievement in China. The 
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ruling family came from most humble circumstances. But 
its power and prosperity are quite fully explained when we 
discover that one of the obscure forefathers of the house lies 
in a grave that is situated in a spot where the Feng Shui is 
u exquisite.” 

What determines good or bad Feng Shui ? The answer 
to this question leads us to a brief review of the Chinese ideas 
concerning the universe, its origin, and development, and con¬ 
cerning the soul or spirit of man and its relation to the world 
of nature. It is in answering these questions that Eitel 
suggests that in Feng Shui is to be seen the “Rudimentary 
Natural Science of the Chinese.” The curious thing is that 
the “rudiments” were known 4,000 years ago and that instead 
of adding to them by attempts at observing the facts of nature, 
the Chinese have accepted the rough guesses of their ancients, 
have honored the theoretical speculations which they produced 
as very truth, and have exalted the childish ideas that are 
enshrined in the ancient writings as the eternal dogmas of 
unchangeable knowledge and faith. 

To the Chinese the world is one living whole. Through it 
all moves a majestic Order. They call this Tao (jg), a word 
which is central iu all Chinese thought and belongs as much to 
Confucianist aud Buddhist as to the Taoist, who has a name 
derived from it. This great principle of Tao is expressed in 
the celestial world in the harmony and precision of the move¬ 
ments of heavenly bodies. This is the Tao of Heaven or T’ien. 
Corresponding to this celestial system there is a terrestrial Tao, 
an Order upon earth ; it is manifested in mountain and stream, 
in the forces of fecundity and of life. Tao existed before the 
beginning ; it was present in the “Supreme Ultimate” out of 
which was born the Yang and the Yin. From these two, 
which are the male and female principles equivalent also to 

the powers of Light and Darkness, are born the Five Elements_ 

Wood, Fire, Earth, Water, Metal—out of which all things were 
made. These elements correspond with the five planets, 
Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, Mercury, and Venus. In Chinese these 
planets bear the names of the elements. These five elements 
or forces control all things both the celestial and the terrestrial. 
To them the five directions East, South, Center, North, and 
West correspond, while the five seasons, Spring, Summer, Mid¬ 
summer, Autumn and Winter also express their influence. 
But these five are themselves nothing more than manifestations 
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of the union and interaction of the Yang and the Yin. The 
Yang is seen first of all in the Sun, in all things that are high 
or ascending, or warm and life-giving, or southern and fiery. 
The Yin is seen in the Moon, and the cold, in all that indicates 
the recession or rest of vital force. The Yang and the Yin 
are, as it were, the exhalation and inhalation of the Breath of 
the Universe. 

The twenty-eight constellations also express the Tao of 
Heaven and have corresponding influence on earthly affairs. 
These are placed in four groups, the Eastern group, which is 
the Azure (Blue) Dragon ; the Northern, or that of the Black 
Tortoise ; the Western, or that of the White Tiger ; and the 
Southern, or that of the Red Bird. The points of the compass 
in this case also carry the influence of the elements to which 
they correspond. 

In addition to these must be named the Great Bear, which, 
with its seven stars, is the great time-keeper of Heaven, and 
the Northern Bushel, a configuration of nine stars, which 
sometimes corresponds with the Bear, and again seems to have 
no fixed location in the sky, but, at all times of tremendous 
significance in earthly affairs. 

These are the powers of Heaven, which control the prog¬ 
ress of the Universe. Through them the earth is ruled, and to 
them correspond many terrestrial configurations so that their 
presence may be known and considered by those who are 
skilled in such arts. On earth the Yang and the Yin are 
sought for under the names of the Blue Dragon and White 
Tiger, on the east and west or left and right respectively. 
Since it is the Yin and Yang in union that produce all things 
it is in locations where Dragon and Tiger join that the most 
auspicious convergence of vital forces is to be found. These 
forces flow in the earth as well as in the sky. There is a 
“pulse” or “breath” of the mountains and land. Elevations 
are of the Yang, undulating ground is of the Yin. Down the 
ridges and shoulders of mountains, hills, and elevations flows 
the pulse of life. One must know where to find the arteries of 
this system, and the “heart” into which its elixir pours and 
from which it sweeps out. 

The Tao of the world is also expressed in the calendar, 
for it tells in particular of the exact order of the course of the 
heavenly bodies. It has always been one of the great functions 
of the rulers to determine for the people an exact calendar in 
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order that they may act “in season,” and be in harmony with 
the Tao of Heaven. Records of the twenty-fourth century 
before Christ tell of the official court astronomers who deter¬ 
mined the calendar. The calendar is of course connected with 
the Zodiac. Twenty-four seasons of the year are fixed in 
accord with these stellar influences, and human occupations are 
directed by these seasons. 

Celestial influences are connected with the calendar in yet 
another way. Corresponding to the names of the constellations 
of the Zodiac are the 12 Horary characters, the so-called 
Earthly Branches. These have equivalents in the periods of 
a day, in the directions of the compass, and in the names of 
certain animals. There are also ten characters called the 
Celestial Stems. Every year, every hour, and every day has a 
name which is made by using two characters, the first one of 
the ten Stems, the second by taking one of the 12 Branches. 
They are taken in a regular sequence beginning with the first 
of each series. It will be seen that the series will recommence 
every 60 years. This is the well-known “ Cycle of Cathay.’’ 
Not only are the years so named but also the months, days, and 
hours. And by the varied intricate correspondences involved 
in these names,—the united influences of constellations, 
elements, points of the compass and Yang and Yin,—each hour 
of every day is controlled. 

These two primary forces, the Yang and the Yin, are 
manifested in yet another fashion. By means of the ancient 

system of KUA, the use of the full and broken line, - 

—~ , a system has been evolved through which the numerical 
proportions of nature can be calculated. The Eight Trigrams 
are recombined to make a series of 64 Hexagrams. The old 
Classic, the Yih Ching, is the book in which this system has- 
been preserved from the most ancient times. It is indeed a 
book of mystery highly honored by every Chinese sage and not 
least by Confucius. We need not try to unravel its secrets. 
It is enough to say that the 64 diagrams are used to denote the 
points of the compass as well as to indicate other celestial arid 
terrestrial correlations of influence. In Chinese divination and 
fortune-telling the Fa Kua, Eight Trigrams, have the first 
place. And in determining Feng Shui they are no less 
important. 

The whole theory of Natural Science thus briefly outlined 
is set forth for the use of Feng Shui in the Feng Shui compass. 
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This remarkable device consists of a small compass needle set 
in a wooden case which is surrounded by 18 circles upon which 
appear the trigrams of the Kua in various combinations, the 28 
constellations, the degrees of the ecliptic, symbols of planets, 
elements, and zodiac, the stars of the “Bushel,” a miniature 
calendar, the odd and even numbers that indicate Yang and 
Yin, the signs of the compass, and lucky and unlucky days. 
By the use of this compass the expert can determine in a 
moment what heavenly powers are at work at a given place 
with reference to a given time. The given time may refer to 
the day and hour when observations are being made but it also 
has a most important reference to the hour of birth of the 
individual for whom the observations are being made. This 
relation we must consider next. 

It must be remembered that man is a part of the system of 
the universe. All of its influences work upon him. But he is 
more than a part. He is in himself a microcosm, and in his 
members the principles of Tao are represented and work 
themselves out. Man has a Yang and a Yin spirit,—Kitel 
indicates the difference by naming them the male spirit, 
animus, and the female, anima, of every man. His vital 
organs correspond to and are ruled by the five planets or 
elements. There is also a correspondence between the cosmic 
system and man’s moral life. Each cosmic element has a 
prime virtue in correlation with its influence ; the pentad of 
virtues, benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom and 
fidelity, and the pentad of social relationships, ruler and 
minister, father and son, husband and wife, older and younger 
brother, friends, are as fully controlled by the stars and the 
Tao of Heaven as the configuration of the earth or the 
movements of the planets. Man, like nature, is a product of 
the Yang and Yin. The Yang element in him is his shen or 
hurt , the Yin his kuei. It is these elements that endure after 
death when they are still in close connection with the universe 
and most sensitive to its influences. 

The connection between man’s inner life and the calendar 
is found in the moment of his birth. As was suggested above 
this hour, day, mouth and year would be named by using eight 
characters taken according to the cycle of each series. Now, 
as each of these names has its correlations with celestial, 
terrestrial and calendrical influences it will be seen that the 
determination of conditions that will be favorable to all the 
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elements involved becomes a matter of most careful study. 
The professionals in that study are the Feng Shui hsien sheng, 
or Professors or Doctors of the Vital Force. Although every 
Chinese gentleman knows the general principles of the art no 
well-to-do family would fail to use the services of the expert. 

We are uow able to explain Feng Shui. It began in a 
reverential awe before the powers of nature ; it has maintained a 
belief in the unity of the world and all of its forces. The spirit 
of life flows through the whole of the universe. This cosmical 
life follows au eternal order; there is harmony in Heaven and 
all that is successful on earth and in human life depends on 
submission to the order and harmony of Heaven. The spirit 
of man even after the death of his body needs to be placed so 
that this harmony may be maintained. Respect for the 
departed demands that their graves be located with care so that 
the celestial influences that attended their birth and life may 
continue to invigorate and bless them. Not only so but the 
spirits of the dead if placed in harmony with the order of the 
universe can secure wonderful blessings for their posterity. 
Thus the powerful motives of ancestral worship and self-seeking 
combine in the doctrines of Feng Shui. The horoscope of the 
individual and the configuration of the land are the two special 
factors in choosing auspicious sites. 

But Feng Shui has also a relation to morals. Unless the 
character of a family remains good and upright it cannot expect 
to enjoy the benefits that even an auspiciously placed ancestral 
grave would promise. It is significant that the Feng Shui 
system in China has never lost this moral relationship and has, 
on that account, never degenerated into mere magic and 
superstition. This moral element and the reverential attitude 
toward nature are the only good things that can be said for 
Feng Shui. By emphasizing duly the importance of character 
the Feug Shui bsieu sheng is able to meet the argument of 
those who ask why he, with his expert knowledge of such 
influences, does not bury his own parents in the best locations 
discoverable and thus insure distinguished descendants. 

In regard to the age of the Feng Shui system, De Groot 
has given ample evidence from literary sources proving that it 
is as old as Chinese thinking. Eitel practically agrees with 
this position, which contradicts the view of Edkins that the 
superstition came into China from Buddhist sources. The idea 
of Tao, of the order of the universe, is part and parcel of the 
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most ancient Chinese civilization. Confirmatory evidence of 
great importance is found in the Annals of Wu and Yueh, 
written in the first century B. C., which report that an 
emperor Hob Lii built his capital in such fashion that the 
influences of Heaven and Earth were represented in its structure 
so that the ruler was enabled to overcome his enemies, while 
Confucius, at the time he buried bis father, was influenced by the 
prevailing customs of the time, even though they did not agree 
with his own best conceptions. The Yih Ching, the Classic of 
Change, gives the highest authority to the views that underlie 
Feng Shui. The present practices of the art are, however, less 
ancient, since they date from the philosophers of the Sung 
Dynasty, in the twelfth century B, C-, when the sage Chucius 
gave the orthodox form to the whole of Chinese thought, 
establishing the scholasticism that has ever since bound the 
thought of the nation. 

There have been a few opponents of the whole system. 
Most notable among these is the historian Szu Ma Kuang, 
A. D. 1084. His criticism is based on the mistreatment of the 
dead involved in delaying burial until the long process of choosing 
the auspicious spot lias been carried through. He charged 
with selfishness those who thus withhold the honor or prompt 
burial from their dead while they seek prosperity for themselves 
and their posterity. Re-echoes of this criticism are found in 
several imperial rescripts dating from different dynasties. But 
such disapproval is off-set by the fact that 110 imperial house 
has failed to make use of Feng Shui when it came to the point 
of selecting locations for its own mausolea. 

This last observation suggests that the Feng Shui system 
has a real legalized basis, and such is the case. For the 
magistrates take cognizance of the superstition in cases of 
serious quarrel between families or localities over the wounding 
or destruction of Feng Shut influences. And the official penal 
codes have definite regulations in regard to cases arising out of 
such quarrels. In fact the system of government is most 
intimately united to the whole system of beliefs in the Tao 
of the Universe. The “Son of Heaven” is the supreme 
representative on earth of the celestial potencies. And his 
Tao, or order, is most significant for the whole nation. If he 
can attain to true harmony with Heaven his government wilt 
be ideal and irresistible. Lyall points out the significance of 
this connection between state and religion which greatly 
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increases the power of the former, although there is also the 
danger that the disestablishment of the system under the influence 
of a true science of nature might mean the overthrow of the 
government. It would be interesting to study the relation of 
the advance of Western ideas of science in China to the recent 
overthrow of the Mauchu Dynasty, Certainly the fact that an 
official change in the calendar has been made and is generally 
accepted in all important centers indicates a tremendous 
weakening of belief in the old dogmas concerning nature. 

In connection with this evident weakening of the belief in 
Feng Shui one will naturally ask, what of its future? De 
Groot prophesies that the death of the old system must mean 
total disorganization, anarchy, aud destruction, that China will 
cease to be China and the Chinese no longer Chinese. Perhaps 
it is still too early to tell whether or not the prophecy is being 
realized. It is, however, certain that the educated Chinese are 
themselves attacking the whole system of misconceptions 
regarding nature, they are endeavoring to substitute real 
observation and investigation of the facts of nature for the 
hoary speculations of the ancients. Almost every Chinese 

newspaper in Peking has weekly articles deriding the old 

superstitions. None of the descriptions of Feng Shui beliefs that 
have been given can be regarded as representing present-day 
conditions. Under this fire of criticism the dross is being 
burned out of the old ideas aud the moral truths which are of 
permanent value receive a new consideration. It seems possible 
that a substitution is going on with the destruction, so that a 
union of the older moral ideals, upheld first by China’s choicest 
sages, with a modern scientific understanding of the world is 

taking the place of the traditional system. The modern 

Chinese is still a Chinese even though he be modern in his points 
of view on many subjects. Christianity has faced the fires of 
scientific criticism and still endures and is distinctly Christian 
in spite of the fact that much of what was older Christianity 
has been discarded. The Chinese systems have much more to 
lose than had Christianity. But it is certainly not possible to 
say that all that was characteristic of Chinese thought must be 
destroyed if a modern world-view is to be gained. Without 
question the pseudo-science of Feng Shui will pass away— 
indeed, is already passing. But a new system of Tao may be 
conceived of in which regard for Nature finds a fresh expression 
with primary emphasis of the values of the moral life. 
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This paper has made no attempt to present the details of 
the working of the practice of Feng Shui. Some of these 
details will be found in the appended note on the Feng Shui 
beliefs of the Emperor ClFien Lung. But the paper should not 
be closed without a word about the professors of the art. It is 
easy to see what a tremendous influence this group of men must 
have exerted throughout the history of the nation. But it is 
significant of the Chinese methods of life that this class of men 
never became organized into an exclusive priesthood. The 
opportunity for making gain by playing on popular credulity 
has, of course, been of the greatest. And this class of men has 
been very clever in combating the failures of the system to 
produce the promised results. The importance of personal 
character has been touched on already. Without that essential 
in the individual no fortuuate site for grave or dwelling can 
affect family fortunes. Then again, the fact that each member 
of a family has his own special horoscope, makes it evident that 
one branch of a family may receive the benefits of Feng Shui in 
which another line cannot share. Those eight significant 
characters with the manifold permutations they provide for 
have been not only a loop-hole through which the Feng Shui 
hsien sheng escapes the logic of the lack of results in accord with 
his prophecies, but through these also family dissensions have 
arisen as the various branches struggle to gain for themselves 
the advantages due them, which would be necessarily denied to 
those of other horoscopes. 

It has been suggested that the doctrines of Tao that 
underlie Feng Shui are the common, unifying, native Chinese 
doctrines that are the explanation of the general acceptance of 
three apparently different religions, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. De Groot has made a strong case for this 
interpretation of Chinese religion. It is indeed the only 
explanation that really meets the case. Thus interpreted the 
religion of the Chinese is the worship of the universe, the life 
of which is to be seen iu the manifold spirits of every object 
contained within it. The universe is one yet many, so that 
an unnumbered company of lesser spirits can be worshipped. 
The three religions are. only developments of three different 
aspects of the one catholic system. Confucianism sets the 
emphasis on the Tao of man, on his moral character; Taoism 
emphasizes the multitudinous spirits, spectres, and demons that 
are the discreet parts of the whole ; Buddhism adapts to these 
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conceptions some of the Hindu beliefs. Is it not fair to say 
that we find in the universally accepted beliefs in Feng Shui 
the clearest expression of the doctrines that are fundamental in 
Chinese thought? For this is the art “everything in which is 
directed to this one aim : to attract Nature’s beneficial influences 
to the people and its government, and to avert its detrimental 
influences.” It is through this key that an entrance is unlocked 
by way of which we can gain some organized understanding of 
the imiumerabie aspects of Chinese religious and social thought 
aud practice. It is the religion of the Cosmos, tnau living sub 
specie Universitatis. 

As a conclusion to this study oue should notice the value 
of the evidence from China in regard to the earliest religious 
experience and religious thought of meu. Eyall suggests that we 
may more properly look to China for material for a study of 
primitive religion than to the foolish tales of wild tribes of the 
present time, and for this reason, that in China we have the 
carefully preserved remains of the earliest thinking of her 
people enshrined in a literature which dates from early ages and 
which has been kept unmodified. This aspect of the subject 
needs special study of a very intimate and careful sort before 
conclusions can be announced. It will be sufficient to indicate 
that in the Feng Shui system we have mingled elements ; 
religion, magic, philosophy, science are to be found here and 
not as yet differentiated from each other. Such writers as 
Leuba and others who claim that religion and magic have 
independent origins, and that magic does not develop into 
science should make a thorough study of Chinese Feng Shui be¬ 
fore they reassert their views. Certainly every student of religion 
and of the psychology thereof can draw and should draw 
largely from this wonderful source of material illustrating the 
content of man’s early religious consciousness. 

Notes. —On the Feng Shui beliefs of the Emperor ClTien Lung. 

The Emperor Ch’ieu Lung, the fourth ruler of the late Mauchu 
Dynasty, whose loug reign of 60 years covers a large part of the 
eighteenth century, was oue of China’s most distinguished rulers. 
Dike his famous grandfather, K’ang Hsi, he was fond of literature 
and art, as well as a great warrior. He was with all this a very 
religious man. Temples were built by him near every one of his 
great palaces and he seut to Thibet and even to India to find the 
models for his numerous religious buildings. He was evidently a 
real believer in Buddhism but with this he certainly held a very 
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high regard for the ancient Chinese Uuiversism and lie manifests 
this belief in his use of the principles of Feng Shui. In the 
mountains just west of Peking he built many beautiful temples and 
palaces. All of these were looated with careful regard to the 
beneficent influences of heaven. It is interesting to note how 
regularly what is a good Feng Shui locality is also a place of 
notable scenic effects. One could almost affirm that Feng Shut 
means beautiful scenery. The mountains of the Blue Dragon on 
the left and of the White Tiger on the right form at their 
intersection, which is the spot of happiest influence, very lovely 
vales. The Spirit that flows in the mountain ridges and often 
gushes forth as living fountains adds to the charm. 

In this same region there are a number of graves belonging'to 
great families of previous centuries. Some of these are capital 
illustrations of Feng Shui, while the way in which the great 
Emperor treated the graves of those whose influence he feared 
shows most clearly the principles of the art and the extended 
influence it had throughout the laud from the highest and most 
educated to the most ignorant. 

It happened that I had a pundit, a Manchu who had been born 
in this region. In walks about the hills with him I heard these 
stories about the graves and give them for what they are worth. 

Consider first the Temple of PI YUN SZU. Here we have a 
well-preserved Buddhist temple. It is distinguished for the Hall 
of Lo Hans, where 509 images of the saints and sages of the faith 
have their seats. Back of this temple is a magnificent marble 
monument. It is built after a Hindu model aud has five small 
pagodas placed upon a lofty terrace. The whole is richly carved 
with religious symbols of the Buddhist faith. The whole is a 
massive structure. The story is that this mouumeut was built 
over the grave of the head of a family that had great influence at 
Ch’ien Lung’s court. When this important minister died the 
family had secured a most admirable sight for his tomb. The 
configuration of the hills indicated the presence of the most 
auspicious conjunction of planets aud of elements. The bills of 
the dragou and tiger were placed to secure perfect protection from 
evil aud would manifestly draw to the grave the happiest influences. 
Just beside the grave a great spring gushed out ; a most fortunate 
indication was this. Aud before the tomb the opening valley 
stretched out in sinuous curves that avoided all the evils of straight 
lines and promised nothing but good for the household and posterity 
of the happy ancestor whose spirit enjoyed these charms. 

The great emperor knew of this grave so fortunately placed. 
He was filled with anxiety for the future of his own house. Might 
not a scion of the minister’s clan rise up in rebelliou and win the 
throne just because of the auspicious Feng Shui of that grave? So 
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the emperor consulted the geomancers. He learned the secret 
whereby the good influences could all be smothered and no promise 
of power affect the rival family. A great weight properly placed 
over the tomb would be necessary, a mass of stone with the proper 
peaks and points and angles. Knowing this the emperor proposed 
to the family of the hated dead that he wished to honor the grave 
by raising over it a fine mausoleum. An imperial favor of this 
sort could not be refused, whatever the family may have known or 
guessed as to the motives that actuated it or the effects that might 
be expected. So the great marble tomb was built above the old 
tumulus. And to-day this artistic structure, carved with all the 
symbols of the Buddhist faith in which the emperor himself trusted, 
is really a monument to the power of Feng Slrni. Thus the 
emperor contrived to overcome by clever artificial works the 
influences of a very superior situation. One may add that the 
beauty of the location is unsurpassed in that region. Perhaps one 
of the factors in the position that was most dreaded by the emperor 
was the fact that the grave faced directly toward the capital which 
was visible from the grave. The emperor must have taken 
satisfaction in thinking that his marble stones had overcome the 
influence of the powerful gaze of the spirit within the tomb. 

In the valley below this site was another grave that was found 
to be in a very advantageous location. The emperor did not need 
to be so guarded iti this case in his attack upon the Feng Shut of 
the place. He had the grave partly surrounded by a wall of 
masonry on the very side from which the pulses of life and winds of 
favor flowed in upon the grave. Thus the grave was left exposed 
to the evil powers on the other side. In addition there were 
mounted on the seven towers of this wall water-spouts of stone 
all of which pointed, like so mauy cannon, at the very center of the 
grave. These straight lines would form the easy pathway for the 
spirits of evil, which are lost upon curved paths, and their attack 
upon the grave would destroy any good that might have come to it. 

A third illustration of Cli’ien Fung’s destruction of the good 
Feng Shui of a grave is found in a cemetery a mile north of this 
last mentioned grave. Here the graves are at the edge of the plain 
at the foot of a ridge along which the “Mountain Pulse” carried 
vital power directly to the spirits within the tombs. It was not 
possible to change the configuration of the hills. Indeed the 
emperor wished to maintain the Feng Shui of the locality for the 
enjoyment of his palaces and temples. .But b^ digging a trench 
a yard wide and two yards in depth upon the upward side of the 
cemetery he believed that he had diverted the flow of vital breath or 
blood so that it would be carried off harmlessly to the plain. The 
graves being cut off from the source of supply could no longer exert 
any beneficent influence upon the descendants of their occupants. 
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The Place of the Missionary in the Self- 
governing Church* 

E. BOX 


we mean by “a self-governing Church.” I will 
venture to give the following as a definition:—“A ‘self- 
governing Church ’ is a group or groups, larger or smaller, of 
those vitally united to Christ as believers, who, individually and 
collectively, are susceptible to tbe promptings of Christ’s Spirit, 
and through whom Christ is functioning.” Christ is “ the Great 
Head of the Church,” and the true believers in Him are the 
members of His Body. He, too, is the great pulsating “ Heart of 
the Church.” His Reason, His Will, and His Divine Love ex¬ 
press themseives through His Church, through those who are 
members of His Body. Here comes in the place of “Orders” — 
i.e., the varying functions which the different members of the 
Body exercise, according to God’s plan or order. A “self- 
governing Church” is a Christ-governed Church —in which 
each living member is (or should be), voluntarily and gladly, 
performing that particular function which has been ordained for 
him as his part in the great plan and purpose of God in Christ. 
As Christ functioned through one human personality in tbe 
“days of His Flesh,” so now, by His Living and Indwelling 
Spirit, He functions through innumerable hosts of those who 
are vitally united to Him by faith, and who are, each after his 
own order, giving expression to the richness and fullness of 
“the Life of Christ.” Only in this sense can a Church be 
thought of as a “self-governing Church.” 

Let us now consider briefly how the Church of Christ in 
China has been gradually growing up, through infancy and 
youth, into this full stature of manhood in Christ Jesus, and 
the place which the foreign missionary has had in God’s plans 
as a helper in the different stages of the development of that 
life. 

In the early beginnings of the great work of planting the 
Church of Christ in China, the foreign missionary was, of 
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necessity, the chief instrument under Christ. His was the 
dominating personality. He belonged to the order of the 
Apostle, the Prophet, and the Evangelist. In response to the 
Master’s command, “Go ye into all the world,” he came to 
this land as one “sent” of God. In obedience to God’s in¬ 
junction to “preach the Word” be delivered the Message 
given him to speak, as God’s mouthpiece. As the representa¬ 
tive of Him who came to “seek and to save the lost,” he 
proclaimed the Evangel, moved by the love of the Saviour of 
men. There were, indeed, mighty giants in those days, for 
they were needed to break through the seemingly impenetrable 
rocks of prejudice, superstition, ignorance and sin, which 
imprisoned the soul of this great race. God has of necessity to 
work through human personality, and that at its best is faulty, 
and these giants through whom He worked had their faults 
and weaknesses as we all have. They themselves would be 
the first to confess their shortcomings, and also that through 
faults of temper, misdirected zeal, impatient haste and over 
imperious wills, the great cause they had at heart was at 
times hindered and held back. But, taking them all in all, 
they were “mighty men of God”—with the imperial stamp 
upon them. 

As the result of the labours of such men as these, groups 
of Chinese Christians, small and large, began to be gathered 
out, and the nucleus of the Church of Christ in China began 
to be formed. The new condition produced the new type of 
missionary worker. He who had given some to be apostles, 
prophets and evangelists gave others to be pastors and teachers 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering 
unto the building up of the body of Christ. (Eph. iv, n and 
12 .) The pioneer, who blazes the track in the hitherto undis¬ 
covered country, is followed by the settler, who clears the 
ground and cultivates it, and by the builder, who plans the 
homestead and creates the city. And so it is in the great 
missionary enterprise. As the work develops there is the call 
for a new type of worker, or the worker is called upon to 
render a new type of service. The great missionary is the one 
who, in such times of transition, is quick to understand and 
to adapt himself to the requirements of the new conditions. 
The flexibility that quickly responds to the new orders of the 
Commander-in-Cbief to meet new situations is the quality in 
the subordinate officers which makes a great victory possible. 
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It is necessary for us then as missionaries to read and to in¬ 
terpret the signs of the times. We need ever to be under the 
control of the Spirit of Christ that we may be used by Him in 
the carrying out of His plans and purposes. We should 
neither rush in front of, nor lag behind, His plans. Undue 
haste and over-caution are alike faults to be avoided, if we 
would be co-workers with Christ. One fact must be ever kept 
in mind. The Church of Christ is a living organism aud 
subject to the law of growth. We must study its growth if we 
would render it intelligent service. The food, clothing and 
control that are fitted for the infant are entirely unsuited for 
those of more mature age. Adolescence is perhaps the most 
critical period of all and calls for the very highest qualities in 
parents and teacher in their efforts to serve. Sympathy, a 
high example and iufiuite patience will be a constraining power 
more effective by far than the imposing of the will or the 
asserting of authority. Authority there must needs be, but 
it must be the authority of the Christ, whose will is the ex¬ 
pression of love. 

Do we not feel that the Church of Christ in China to-day is 
passing through its adolescent period, a period of life full of 
chaim, but full, too, of perils? Already there are, in many direc¬ 
tions, signs of its ‘‘coming of age” and we who have been its 
parents and teachers will be wise and “ have the mind of Christ” 
if we can adapt ourselves to the changing conditions, and by 
sympathy aud helpful service forge new golden chains of love 
and affection that will bind the new generation to the old and 
the East to the West, and prove that we are all one in Christ. 
It is, indeed, of surpassing interest and significance that this 
most ancient nation—China—is taking its place as one of the 
youthful and most vigorous of the Churches of Christ. We 
must not be like a too anxious mother bird fearing as her 
fledgling essays its first flights. Only by flying can one learn 
to fly. The infant has many a tumble before it learns to walk 
securely. Advise and encourage, but do not check, the desire 
for, and the efforts to attain to, independence. It has been the 
privilege of many of us here to watch this growth of the young 
Church of Christ in China, aud it has been our desire to adapt 
ourselves to new conditions as they have arisen. May I illus¬ 
trate from my own experience during the last thirty years ? 
When I arrived in 1890 the Church of Christ was comparatively 
small and weak. The foreign missionaries, even of the most 
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democratic denominations, were in full exercise of episcopal, 
I might say in many cases of imperial, authority. Associated 
with the missionaries were groups of native workers, drawn of 
necessity from the lowly and less educated classes, who were 
generally referred to by the missionary as “my helpers.” 
Many of these were true saints of God, and did splendid service 
for the Cause of Christ, but the fact remained that the main 
burden of the work, its directing control and its financial 
responsibility, rested on the foreign missionary society and the 
foreign missionary. I remember in those early days, the grow¬ 
ing assertion of their own personality by the Chinese Christian 
workers and the beginning of their revolt against nursery 
control. It was a period of considerable strain and it pointed 
clearly to the need of re-adjustment. It was then that my 
colleague and I formed our District Church Council and asso¬ 
ciated ourselves with our Chinese brethren in seeking to work 
out the ideal of mutual responsibility and control. The prog¬ 
ress was slow but sure. As responsibility was put on their 
shoulders gifts of leadership were developed. In the Annual 
Conference—the Chinese Court—the foreign missionaries were 
in a large minority. The Chinese preachers and delegates 
began to realize their corporate power and their corporate 
responsibility. The control of finance by the foreign missionary 
still remained a cause of strain. The missionary, or his society, 
was the employer, and the employed naturally felt that the 
employer was responsible for the financial strain under which 
they too often worked. Another re-adjustment took place 
which considerably relieved the situation, whilst it also helped 
on the development of self-support and self-government. 
Financial control of the church and evangelistic work was 
gradually placed in the hands of the Church Council, with 
its chairman, treasurer and executive committee. The 
missionary society’s annual grant for the work was paid over 
to the Council and administered by them as a grant in aid. 
The Council itself took steps to augment this grant and thus 
to relieve the financial strain. In this way the Council 
became the pay-master instead of the individual foreign 
missionary. This, though it did not remove all difficulties, 
was distinctly a move forward. 

As the Chinese Church gradually developed along the 
lines of self-government and self-support the foreign missionary 
was set free for more important service. 
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I want briefly to indicate the type of service the missionary 
can render the young self-governing Church in China. 

1. Inspirational Service. “The prophet’s voice to teach 
and rouse,” as Mrs. Browning pictures it, will always be 
eagerly welcomed by the young Church, whether in gatherings 
of Sunday school teachers, or other groups of church workers, 
in the Sunday worship service, or on the specially great days 
of the Church. “Did not our hearts burn within us as He 
spake to us by tlie way and opened up unto us the Scriptures?” 

2 . Direct Evangelistic Work , side by side with the 
Chinese evangelists, emphasizing the responsibility of each for 
all. 

3 . A clear witness to the high ideals of the Christian 
faith and the Christ life. Special help along the lines of 
character building—not creeds but life, not words or forms but 
reality. 

4 . To pass on to the young Chinese Church the experi¬ 
ence gained by the whole Church of Christ through the ages ; 
as for example :— 

(a) the danger of a narrozv and selfish conception of a 
Church, the local group failing to realize its relation to, and 
obligation towards, the whole Church. We are called upon 
to practise our belief in “ the Communion of Saints.” 

( b ) the need to guard tlie Church of Christ from be¬ 
coming a mere political organ. Loyalty to the Kingdom of 
Heaven must take precedence of the claims of any earthly 
kingdom, or any other rival. Christ’s claims must be 
supreme. 

(c) the danger, in seeking to guard the purity and 
authority of the Church, of crushing personality. Room 
must always be left for the free expression of the living 
Spirit of God. 

5 . A splendid field of service, for the self-governing 
Church, can be found by the foreign missionary in the training 
of Chinese workers in all departments of service for the church, 
the school, and the hospital, and in many other directions. 
Also of the training of the young in our schools. 

6 . We can, as missionaries, render valuable help by our 
strong grip of the eternal verities . We can be beacon lights 
in the dark and stormy nights. Our strong faith and starry 
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hope should be our gift to the less experienced and younger 
warriors in the Lord’s hosts. 

Finally the foreign missionary must ever be on his guard 
to curb his strong forceful will. He must be a magnet to 
attract rather than a chain to bind. He must leave room for 
the play of personal and national character. He must remem¬ 
ber that the gifts which are the most abiding and fruitful are 
Faith, Hope, and Love, but that the greatest of these is LOVE. 


Romanized Script in Fukien 



W. B. COLE 

HE pioneer missionaries to Fukien early realized the 
importance of a simplified form of writing in building 
up a literate church. Accordingly we find well worked 
out systems of Romanized script in the three leading 
dialects of the province, namely, Amoy, Foochow, and Hinghwa. 
Unfortunately there was not such co-operation between the 
various bodies of missionaries in those days so that the systems 
could have been correlated, expressing similar sounds with a 
common symbol. 

The greatest success has probably been attained in the 
Amoy center where the preachers are not ashamed to read the 
Romanized Bible from the pulpit and where school examinations 
can be conducted either in Romanized or in character. About 
a year ago the churches there launched an ambitious program 
to attain to a one hundred per cent literate church membership, 
relying chiefly on Romanized script. Foochow during the 
past two years has witnessed a revival in the promotion of 
Romanized script. 

In Hinghwa the campaign for a Bible Reading Church 
through the medium of Romanized script is making steady 
progress. Figures for the women’s work alone on two of the 
six Hinghwa speaking districts of the Methodist Mission show 
one thousand women and girls in classes learning to read. The 
women in their work in Hinghwa are also conducting four 
institutes where three months of special instruction in reading 
and Bible study are given. The aim is to prepare those who 
can in turn teach others. These institutes are able to teach two 
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hundred women per year. In the numerous evangelistic 
campaigns conducted by the Methodist Church, special emphasis 
is placed upon teaching the members to read. Boys and men 
gather at the churches and parsonages in the evenings to learn 
to read. A weekly church paper is published in Romanized. 
A series of Bible study books designed especially for the 
average church members has been worked out and is being 
used by hundreds in organized Bible study classes. Quite a 
number of text books and works of a general nature have been 
printed and are in circulation. Each year witnesses an increase 
in the percentage of literacy in the church. The chief battle 
to be waged is against the prejudice of the people who look 
upon the ancient character with veneratiou and hold in 
suspicion anything which tends to displace it. Wherever this 
prejudice can be overcome success is assured. 

In thinking of the future place of Romanized script for 
this section we are naturally led to consider it with relationship 
to the Phonetic script now being promoted in the North. The 
avowed objective of the promoters of the Phonetic script is the 
establishment of a national language with uniformity of pro¬ 
nunciation of the same. Surely there is no reason why all 
China should not unite in this worthy enterprise. We must 
recognize, however, that the task will be a tremendous one for 
the South with almost a total unfamiliarity with the Mandarin 
language. So little is it known in the South that there are 
many schools that have difficulty in getting even one qualified 
teacher to teach it. Nevertheless, the South should with 
all haste promote the learning of Mandarin and to this end 
should use the Phonetic script. However, it will readily be 
seen that it will be at least three or four generations before the 
masses will give up their local dialect for the Mandarin. For 
the church to adopt the Mandarin Phonetic for this area at 
this time would create a situation analagous to that which 
obtained in England when the Bible was only to be had in 
Latin. The written language must accord with that which is 
spoken by the people in order to appeal to the masses. 

In Fukien the popular written language, among scholars, 
is the Wenli. They fairly dote on it. Wenli cannot be 
translated into Phonetic script for it is a literary language 
without an established phonetic basis. For example, the 
classical word attached to a character varies with each dialect 
The Phonetic script at the present can serve the South only by 
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being adapted to the many diverse dialects, a separate adaptation 
for each dialect. In that case the literature published in one 
dialect will have no meaning for any other dialect. Now the 
various Romanized scripts already occupy this field. 

The only reason now apparent for substituting a local 
Phonetic script for the local Romanized script, is that the 
Phonetic script having somewhat the appearance of the ancient 
character would not meet with the opposition accorded the 
Romanized. Just how much weight this contention will have 
remains yet to be proven. The writer on a recent trip through 
the North where the Phonetic is being promoted was told that 
it was meeting with considerable disdain on the part of the 
literary classes. Iu Korea, Phonetic script I am told has had 
a long struggle against prejudice. I am of the opinion that 
the same battle against prejudice will have to be fought, no 
matter what the system be that is designed to usurp the place 
long accorded to the “heaven bestowed” symbols. In these 
days when we are thinking and talking about world citizenship 
and a community of nations, Romanized has a strong appeal. 
Romanized letters do not belong to any one nation, neither do 
they tend to promote exclusiveness or provincialism. Dressed 
in the friendly garments of Roman letters, the Chinese language 
would more readily attract attention and consequently the 
friendship and understanding of other nations. 

If China is to have a national language we are then 
entering a stage of transition. An adaptation of the Phonetic 
script to the local dialect to be pushed along with the 
Mandarin Phonetic might give rise to confusion. An attempt 
to substitute Phonetic for Romanized would inevitably mean 
a loss of time in attaining literacy. It would mean the work 
of relaying foundations upon which years of hard labor and 
tens of thousands of dollars have beeu expended. It would 
seem that, in the Fukien dialects, Romanized is called upon 
to serve this generation as well as some of those to follow, and 
that it can do it efficiently, the writer has little doubt. 
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Notes on Summer Conferences 

T ' |HK Chinese Recorder desires to present an annual 
survey of the conference movement in China. In spite 
of all our efforts, however, we- have been unable to get 
reports of all the conferences held this summer. We 
are, therefore, passing on a brief summary of the reports that 
have been received together with some comments on the con¬ 
ference movement in general. 

1. Y. M. C. A. Student Conferences. 

The Y. M. C. A. held thirteen conferences for students 
during 1920, all, with the exception of two, in the summer.. 
The total attendance was 1,248 and in all twelve provinces were 
represented. Of these conferences we have secured detailed 
reports of five and our brief summary below comes from these. 
They are, however, a fair indication of the rest. 

Thirty men and boys, including leaders, attended the 
Yunnau Summer Conference which was held in August ; this 
conference was in reality a summer camp. At Chinese New 
Year (1920), 90 students from 15 schools and colleges attended 
the Yangtze Valley Conference, which was held at Nanking 
University, Nanking. This Conference heretofore has been 
held in the summer. At Hweihsien, Honan, there gathered 
36 students and leaders representing in all four schools. At 
Chengtu, Szechwan, 156 students and leaders, representing 
five denominations, gathered in the West China Conference. 
A large majority of these were from the West China Union 
University. At Wo Fo Ssu, a Buddhist Temple in the 
Western Hills near Peking, a large conference was held includ¬ 
ing students from both mission and government schools; 
Nankai School, Tientsin, in charge of Dr. Chang Po-ling, 
being in the leadi In all these conferences, Chinese leadership 
was prominent and in every case there was complete co-opera¬ 
tion and delightful fellowship between Chinese and Western 
leaders. The main topics presented centered around the 
application of Christianity to the home, the community and 
nation. The Bible class work was based on Mr. A. Rugh’s 
book, “Jesus and His Program of Reform.” A large part of 
the work was done in Bible classes and in discussion groups, 
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which were quite popular at Wo Fo Ssu, Many of the students’ 
problems apparently arose from the failure to see how the older 
interpretations of Scripture fit in with modern science. The 
general aim of these conferences was to show how Christianity 
can meet the great needs of China. A strong desire to under¬ 
stand Christianity was evident on the part of the students who 
were from middle schools and colleges. The leaders were 
imbued with the thought that “only Christ and Christian 
service can save China.” Considerable emphasis was laid on 
the China for Christ Movement and the Home Missionary 
Movement as avenues for service. In every conference emphasis 
was laid on individual decisions for Christ. At Nanking, 
thirty were reported desiring to be Christians; at Chengtu, ten 
with several volunteers for the ministry; in the Yunnan 
Summer Camp, fourteen. There was much enthusiasm shown 
in the “decision ” meeting at Wo Fo Ssu, though the number 
deciding has not come to hand. Many of the students made 
special reference in this “decision ” meeting to the help received 
through the social and philosophic presentation of Christianity. 


II. Y. W. C. A. Student Conferences. 

The Shantung Conference, held at Tsinanfu in February, 
1920, was attended by 116 delegates who came from both 
mission and government schools. The North China Student 
Conference, held at Wo Fo Ssu, was attended by 175 students 
and leaders who came from 19 schools and represented seven 
denominations. While the schools concerned were in Shansi, 
Shantung, and Chihli, the students actually came from, and 
will eventually return to, fourteen provinces. The influence of 
such a conference is therefore very far-reaching. In June, 
1920, at Lotus Valley, Killing, sixty-six girls gathered. They 
came from eleven mission schools and represented nine de¬ 
nominations. In July, at Saint Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, the 
East Central Field Conference met with 123 present; these 
came from two provinces and eleven cities in the Wu dialect 
section and represented ten denominations. The Manchuria 
Student Conference, which met in Mookden in July, was 
attended by 46 students who represented four religious groups. 
Among these students were four government school students. 
The Kwangtung Conference met in Canton, September, 1920, 
with 149 present. These came from 22 schools and two Young 
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Women’s Christian Associations, and represented eight denom¬ 
inations. The delegates at all these conferences were mainly of 
high school grade with a few college students present: the great 
majority of them were Christian and from mission schools. At 
the Shantung Conference, however, there were 45 government 
students and at the Manchuria Conference four. A special 
conference for women government students was held in Peking,, 
in December, 1919, and was attended by 67 delegates. The 
addresses given in these conferences and the topics studied 
centered around questions of personal religion and leadership, 
though a measure of attention was given to the social presenta¬ 
tion of Christianity at Wo Fo Ssu. But interest in social problems 
did not come into prominence as in the case of the men student 
conferences. The girl delegates, speaking generally, were not 
so eager about interviews, though at Wo Fo Ssu there was 
much interest in questions concerning the person of Christ and 
individual religious problems. Personal responsibility and 
personal faith in Christ received the main emphasis at these 
conferences. 

In addition to regular Bible study and recreational features,, 
a “Baby Show” at Kuling and a pageant at Wo Fo Ssu, 
stand out as special features. The pageant aimed to show 
China’s need for the China for Christ Movement. Its various 
departments and the help they could render were each depicted. 
Dr. Cheng Ching-yi, as the secretary of the Movement, repre¬ 
sented the spirit of Christianity and from a light he carried all 
present, at the end, lit small tapers as a symbol of the light 
that Christianity could spread throughout China. It was a 
graphic presentation of what Christianity could do for China 
that might well be repeated elsewhere. In general Chinese 
leadership was not quite so much in evidence as at the men’s 
conference. At Wo Fo Ssu, however, the Chinese were in the 
lead. The Canton Conference decided to have, if possible, all 
future speakers to their conference Chinese ; such foreigners as 
may speak are to be interpreted. 

III. Conferences for Preachers and Teachers. 

I. FOOCHOW PREACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 

This conference met in April in the Y. M. C. A. building 
in Foochow. 140 delegates registered, who represented all 
denominations in this field. The students of the Union 
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Theological School also attended. Emphasis was laid on the 
China for Christ Movement and “Social Service and the 
Church.” Chinese leadership was prominent and enthusiastic. 
Bach afternoon one-lialf of the conference went into nearby 
villages for evangelistic work—the other half staying behind 
for recreation. This evangelistic work should stimulate similar 
work in the districts around the churches of the delegates. 
The principal result of the conference was a deepened sense of 
“oneness” on the part of the delegates. Each pastor paid 
$2.00 for registration and his share of the pooled traveling 
expenses. A generous subsidy from the Milton Stewart Fund 
met the deficit. 


2. CANTON PREACHERS’ CONFERENCE. 

For two weeks in July, 160 pastors aud preachers met in 
conference at the Canton Christian College. They came from 
seventy centres in Kwangtnng Province and represented 
twenty-one denominations. The main thought of the speeches 
and discussion was “China for Christ,” and the China for 
Christ program was the basis of the conference program. Two 
main ideas dominated the conference : 

(«) God is ever present with his people and his Church ; 

(b) Salvation can come to China through the Church alone. 

The main emphasis was laid on “the practical application 
of Christianity to every branch of life.” Social evangelism 
along the line of the institutional church and the place of the 
village chapel in the community was considered. The leaders 
sho wed a strong desire to find out liovv Christ can save China. 
The main result of the conference will be a start on the China 
for Christ program. The expenses were met by a $2.00 fee 
and a subsidy from the Milton Stewart Fund. 

3- THE KtANGSU-CHEKIANG CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ 

CONFERENCE. 

Tliis conference met in July at Soochow University, 
Soochow. The delegates were preachers and Sunday school 
workers. The conference divided itself into a Bible Institute 
aud a Sunday School Institute, In all 411 were in attendance, 
who represented nine denominations. Of these 306 were men, 
65 women, and 40 leaders. About 200 more had been expected 
for a uormal school for primary teachers which, however, had 
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to be called off on account of disturbed conditions. The work 
of the conference centered around methods connected with 
revivals, co-operation, and Sunday school work. Its main 
emphasis was upon aggressive evangelism. The principal 
result was “ a deepening of the strength of unity.” The 
conference was subsidized by the Milton Stewart Fund to the 
extent of the travel of delegates; the rest was met by fees. 

IV. Mission Conferences. 

The main features of the Killing, Chikungshan, Peitaiho, 
and Mokanshau conferences were addresses by Dr, Griffith 
Thomas and Dr. Heury Clay Trumbull, whose visit was made 
possible by the generous help of the Milton Stewart Fund. We 
have not seen any of the addresses but have learned that they 
brought pleasure and help to a large number of missionaries. 
Many evidences of appreciation of the spirit and message of 
these visitors have come to our notice. On the other hand 
there is in evidence a strong desire for something complementary 
to the teaching as presented by these esteemed brethren. 
Those in attendance at these summer conferences represent so 
many missions and have such diversity of viewpoint that one 
presentation of Christian truth can hardly be expected to meet 
all needs. It is necessary that the varied character of the 
membership of these conferences should be kept in mind in 
arranging for them. 

Of the Ktiliang Conference on Evangelism we have 
received a very careful and helpful report from Rev. W. S. 
Bissonnette. This is so interesting that we reproduce it in 
large part. 

The Kuliaug Conference occupied the week August 3-8. 
There were representatives of at least eight denominations, who 
came from every section of Fukien, and from Canton, Swatow, 
Kiukiang, Nanking, and Shanghai. Only two Chinese were 
in attendance. Four topics were taken up, oue each day : 
“Standards of Church Membership”; “How to Secure Re¬ 
cognition of the Christian Ideals”; “The Relation of the 
Mission to the Chinese Church,” and a “Report on Moral 
Welfare Work.” 

The discussions indicated an intense consciousness in the 
mass of the Christian situation in its relation to the changed 
conditions in China. There was a unanimous desire to 
recognize the primary place of Chinese control in the Christian 
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movement. But the unavoidable absence of Chinese from con¬ 
ferences at summer resorts militates against making such dis¬ 
cussion fully practical. The problem of securing them, both as 
speakers and auditors, has not been solved. It must, however, 
be seriously considered. For the absence from such conferences 
of educational and evangelistic Chinese leaders leaves a vacuum 
which puts the stamp of unreality upon broad stretches of 
discussion. 

In the large, the papers were fairly expressive of the 
feeling of the conference ; the spiritual current is running deep 
at this time, and it is running clear and strong, where it is 
permitted to be conscious of itself. The emphasis was upon a 
constructive standard of Christian attainment for the initiated 
member. The Church must supply a content of life , socially 
and spiritually motived, that may flow out into channels of 
helpfulness and service. The old emptiness—the ancient 
blight of heathenism—must be overcome by systematic activi¬ 
ties. Every member must be knit to a working fellowship. 
Sacrificial service is the touchstone of truth. 

The keynote was finely struck in the second paper. To 
secure adequate recognition of the Christian ideal in the Church 
itself is to solve the portentous problem of its future in China. 
This recognition is more than assent to a general proposition. 
It is to be found in trained character, instructed conscience, 
and devoted life. Education at the feet of Christ must eliminate 
sordid and selfish purposes. The solidarity of the Christian 
brotherhood must be a guarantee of moral blessing to the 
community. 

There was a promise of surprise on the third day. The 
subject was the relation which ought to obtain between the 
foreign mission and the native church. The serious situation 
in India and the attitude of Indian Christians to this question 
have their significance for China. They can be appraised at 
their just value, or over weighted, or ignored. But clarity and 
carefulness are imperative. It is hard to believe that there is 
a broad cleavage between missionaries and Chinese Christian 
leaders on this point; or that such cleavage, if it exists, is 
edged with the feeling of unfriendliness which seems to prevail 
in parts of India. The unity of Christ in this land must suffer 
no dislocation in the relationships between foreign and native 
elements. We must decrease . In a moment of enthusiasm, as 
an expression of opinion the conference affirmed its belief in 
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the principle of self-control for the Chinese Church. Nor must 
self-control necessarily wait for self-support in every case. It 
may be time for a re-discussion of the fundamentals in regard 
to our relationship to the Chinese Church. 

The report of the “Moral Welfare Association,” covering 
the activities of its first year in this province shows a promising 
beginning. In connection with the recrudescence of the opium 
evil, gambling also seems to be rampant. The co-operation of 
Chinese officials in some sections in the suppression of public 
vice, is a hopeful sign. One Chinese magistrate, in a couuty 
town, was dismissed through the efforts of this Association. 



The World’s Sunday School Convention 

[HE Eighth World’s Sunday School Convention, held at 
Tokyo in October, was attended by 1,814 accredited 
delegates from five continents and seventeen countries. 

The largest number were Japanese, next Americans 
and, third, foreigners living in Japan. China had seventeen 
delegates present, none of whom was Chinese, and Korea 
forty-four, three of whom were Koreans present on their own 
responsibility. The absence of Chinese was further marked 
by the lack of any Sunday school exhibit from China. 

Hon. John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, was elected President; 
Mr. Paul Sturdevant, New York, Treasurer ; and Rev. F. L. 
Brown, LK.D., General Secretary. Hereafter, by request of 
the British Section, all the work of the World’s Association 
will center in the New York office. 

A special feature was the grand parade at Hibiya Park, 
attended by 20,000 people. I11 this parade 15,000 Japanese 
children took part. The Sunday school exhibit was attended 
by 40,000 people and fifty-one extension meetings throughout 
Tokyo were attended by 33,000 people. Fifty Japanese cities 
were visited and meetings addressed therein by delegates from 
abroad. 

The Shanghai Pastors’ Association held a two days’ 
convention in connection with the visit of a party of delegates, 
including the General Secretary, Rev. Frank E* Brown. The 
convention opened with a Chinese dinner. One large meeting 
of women was addressed by Miss M. Slattery and another by Dr. 
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Frank L. Brown. During these meetings opportunity was 
given to the Chinese to express themselves on the reasons why 
they had not gone to Tokyo. Through this convention the 
5,000 church members in the twenty-five churches of Shanghai 
gave a cordial welcome to the delegates of the Sunday School 
Convention. During these two days* convention it was 
announced that at the Tokyo Convention Yen 3,800 had been 
raised for famine relief in China, and that a group of the 
delegates who visited China had also given another $4,000 for 
the same purpose. This money was later put in the hands of 
the Executive Couucil of the Sunday School Union for distri¬ 
bution. It was decided to use it as a nucleus for securing 
funds for famine relief from Sunday school scholars in China. 

Eight general resolutions were adopted at Tokyo. In 
these resolutions, the Sunday school representatives of thirty 
countries and more than thirty million Sunday school officers, 
teachers and scholars, affirmed certain general propositions 
embodying the principles of world brotherhood. Among these 
propositions are, the solidarity of the human race, the practi¬ 
cability of world brotherhood, the injurious effects of any 
national or international policy that seems to discriminate in 
the treatment of natious and races, and the belief that Christian 
forbearance and altruism must take the lead in the settlement 
of all international contentions. Resolution number six states: 

" We record our conviction that brotherhood must be vitalized 
so as to have a direct relation to the Kingdom of God. A passion 
for righteousness is the moral minimum with which international 
relations can be safeguarded. World brotherhood requires an 
international consciousness. This can only be acquired through 
the unlimited expansion of our own personality. The spacious 
world mind can come only through fellowship with Him who is at 
once Sou of God and Sou of Maud’ 

Far-reaching plans for future Sunday school work in 
China were proposed to the China Sunday School Executive 
Council by Dr. Brown, the General Secretary. There is every 
evidence that the absence of Chinese from the Tokyo Conven¬ 
tion will not bring any permanent set-back to Sunday School 
work in China. The Christian solution will yet be found to 
the causes which made such attendance impossible. Then 
Christian co-operation in the East will go forward with leaps 
and bounds. 
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Aim of the Bible Union 

A Symposium by Members 

T jHE Union accepts the Bible bequeathed by the apostolic 
Church as God’s Word whose character compels critics 
J of its reliability to provide proof. The Union unites 
believers that Scripture may maintain its influence on 
men. Should this hinder unity, we must obey God not men. 
Our chief concern is Chinese Christians. Criticism attacks 
God’s authority. 

Geo. L. Gelwicks. 


As to the aim of this movement, I have already stated my 
position in a short article in the “China Christian Advocate.” 
For myself, I belong to what may he called the Liberal 
Conservative side. I believe that a middle course between the 
extreme views that are held by some of our missionary friends 
in China is much better every way than a radical controversy 
on the subject. As I understand the Bible Union movement, 
the object of its leaders is to preserve intact the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity and avoid the teaching of those radical 
views of the so-called “Higher Criticism” (more correctly 
perhaps called the Destructive Criticism), as will tend to upset 
the faith of our immature Christians in the Bible as God’s 
revelation to man. The Bible Union does not, as I understand, 
object to the critical study of the Bible and the acceptance of 
such views as may be finally ptoven to be true. But deep 
anxiety is felt as to the effect of the so-called New Teachings 
upon the minds of our Chinese Christians, and it is to avoid 
the danger of the shipwreck of faith among them that the 
Bible Union lias been started. 

Division amongst ourselves as missionaries is ruinous. 
Let both sides cultivate the spirit of forbearance, and do not 
forget that our supreme purpose in China is to bring men to the 
knowledge of Christ for the salvation of their souls. 

A. P. Parker. 


It is constructive. 

To declare our faith in the Bible as it has been handed 
down, as the record of God’s revelation of himself to man, a 
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revelation complete in that no other later book adds to the 
revelation anything not already found in substance in the Bible 
itself. 

To show to the Chinese Church that the men who have 
been recognized as having the greatest spiritual power in the 
history of the Church have been men who have not doubted 
the record as it stands, but have taken the Bible as their “Thus 
saith the Cord.” 

To show that it is faith and not doubt that “overcomes 
the world,” and to urge the Chinese Church not to grow from 
doubt to doubt but from faith to faith in their attitude towards 
the Bible. 

Wilbur F. Wilson, 


The aim of the Bible Union of China, as I see it, is to 
unite all Christian workers in China round the Bible as the 
only reliable guide for life and teaching. Its work is intended 
to consist in the presentation of Bible Truth to the Chinese and 
guarding against unscriptural teaching. 

Carl F. Bi.om. 


The Bible Union of China 

TENTATIVE STATEMENT, AS REVISED. 

Being convinced that the state of both tbe Christian and 
non-Christian world demands unity of purpose and steadfastness 
of effort in preaching and teaching the fundamental and saving 
truths revealed in the Bible, especially those now being assailed, 
such as, the Deity of our Ford and Saviour Jesus Christ, His 
Virgin Birth, His Atoning Sacrifice for Sin, and His Bodily 
Resurrection from the Dead ; the Miracles both of the Old and 
New Testaments; the Personality and Work of the Holy Spirit; 
the New Birth of the Individual and tbe necessity of this as an 
essential prerequisite to Christian Social Service : 

We reaffirm our faith in the whole Bible as the inspired 
Word of God and the ultimate source of authority for Christian 
faith and practice; 

And unitedly signify our purpose “to contend earnestly 
for the faith once for all delivered unto the saints.” 
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To this end we express our desire to join with others of 
like mind in seeking to carry out the following Program : 

1. Prayer: To pray that God may so direct this move¬ 
ment as to arouse the Church of Christ to its deep need of a 
firmer grasp on the fundamentals of the Christian faith and a 
fresh realization of the power and sufficiency of the simple 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, the preaching and teaching of 
which has been blessed of God since the beginning of missionary 
work. 

2. The Bible: To promote the circulation, reading, and 
study of the Bible, trusting that its Divine Author will use this 
movement as a testimony to its integrity and authority. 

3. Literature : To prepare and circulate literature and 
textbooks witnessing to the fundamental truths of the Bible. 

4. Personnel: To present to our Home Boards and 
supporters the vital importance of accepting for missionary 
service only such candidates as accept the truths referred to 
above. 

5. Educational Institutions : To stand firm for faithful 
teaching of the whole Bible as of primary importance in the 
work of all Christian Schools and Colleges; and also by 
deputation work, conferences, and special lectureships, help 
forward local effort in emphasizing the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. 

6. Theological Education : To promote sound teaching 
in theological seminaries and Bible schools and to seek means 
by which able exponents of the faith may reach the present and 
future leaders of the Chinese Church. 

7. Evangelism : To forward all measures in Christian 
enterprises which make for the deepening of their devotional, 
evangelistic, and missionary spirit. 

[On account of lack of space correspondence on this 
subject is unavoidably held over till next month.—E d.] 
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Obituary Notices 


Miss Elizabeth C. WETHERELL died in Peking on April 
13th, 1920. She was a Y.W.C. A. secretary and arrived in China 
September 1919. As a trained physical director she rendered 
valuable service in various mission institutions. Though in 
China but half a year, she made herself felt for much good. 


Mrs. Wold, the wife of Prof. 0 . R. Wold of the Central 
China Union Theological Seminary, died on February 4th, 
1920. She had been in China 22 years. She did some 
educational work, though her family of nine children, seven 
of whom are still alive, bore most heavily upon her time. 


In December 1919, Dr. Oliver Tracy Logan, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, was shot by a demented 
Chinese military officer. He was born in Bethany, Illinois, 
in 1870. He arrived iu China in 1898 where he has been 
engaged iu medical work. He was especially interested in 
work for the blind and children. 


The Rev. James R. Menzies, M.D., D.D., died at H wal¬ 
king, Honan, oil March 17th, 1920, of wounds received from 
robbers. He was a member of the Canadian Presbyteriau 
Mission, arriving in China in 1895, His versatile ability 
manifested itself in medical work, writing, mechanics, and 
building. A widow and three daughters mourn his loss. 


Dr. Mark Williams died at sea in August, 1920. He 
was born in Shandon, Ohio, in 1834, thus being 86 years of 
age. He was the oldest missionary of the American Board, 
reaching China in 1866. For 34 years he was located at 
Kalgan, and later for seven years taught Bible at T’ungchou. 
In the Boxer outbreak of 1900, Dr. Williams escaped across 
the Desert of Gobi through Russia, with a party of 17 adults 
asd 6 children. 


Dr. Chas. K. Roys, born at Lyons, New York, August 
s 5 > i8 75 » died at Rochester, Minn,, September 23, 1920. 
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He arrived in China October ist, 1904. He was formerly in 
charge of the medical work of the American Presbyterian 
Mission at Weihsien. At the time of his death he was on the 
staff of the Medical School of the Shantung Christian Univer¬ 
sity. During the pneumonic plague in Manchuria in 1911, Dr. 
Roys was active in undertaking measures to prevent its spread 
to Shantung. 


Our Book Table 


UNKNOWN CHINA. 

In Unknown China: A Record, of Observations and Experiences of a 
Pioneer Missionary During a Prolonged Sojourn Amongst the Wild 
and Unknown Nosu Tribe of Western China . By S. Pollard, Author 
of “ Tight Corners in China," “ The Story of the Miaof etc. With 
Many Illustrations and Three Maps. Published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. London, Seeley , Service & Co., Ltd. MDCCCCXXI. 
Pp. 324. $3.00 net. 

The author of this work was a well-known missionary, who at 
the time of his death in 1915 had labored in China twenty-nine 
years. With such a background he was able to throw much light 
upon existing conditions among the Nosu people. His book is an 
important addition to the material hitherto available for a popular 
acquaintance with the Tribes of Western China. 

The easy style resembles that of letters to one’s family, and 
there are incidental glimpses of the far-reaching effects of mission 
work among races who for ages have been oppressed and exploited 
by their Chinese overlords. This book may be taken as a supple¬ 
ment to Mr. S. R. Clarke’s, •* Among the Tribes in South-west 
China.” Mr. Clarke had, at the time of his death in 1916, spent 
twenty-eight years in China. 

No story more stimulating to Christian faith has ever been 
told in China than the development of Christian life among the 
“ wild” men of the West. As knowledge of these oldest inhabitants 
increases there will be abundant room for other similar volumes 
in future. 

A. H. S. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF MISSIONS. 

West and East. By Edward Caldwell Moors. Duckworth and Com¬ 
pany , 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 12/6 net . 

This book contains the Dale lectures given in 1913. It is an 
historical and philosophical study of missions. As the author says 
on page 150, he has aimed at ail interpretation of missions and the 
discovery, if possible, of its underlying principles. He enables us 
to see Christianity in its impact ou non-Christian peoples and 
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civilizations with Africa, India, China, and Japan as the chief 
features in the background. The treatment of India is a little 
fuller than that of the others and Japan is taken as an outstanding 
instance of the problem of adjustment. The relation of the inner 
and outer life and movements within Christianity itself are 
discussed. The weaknesses of Christendom are recognized. The 
fundamental essentials of Christianity are seen to be in its spiritual 
emphasis and in an inner moral and spiritual experience. The 
relation of Christianity to such universal problems as the status of 
women and slavery is shown. There are keen and sometimes almost 
satirical analyses of problems arising out of the relation of Chris¬ 
tianity to other religions, and Christendom to other civilizations. 
The passing of the aim of Christian missions from that of the 
“conquest” of ethnic religions to a measure of ‘'transfusion’' of 
Christian elements with them is brought out. The relations of 
evangelization and Christianization, religion and civilization, 
missionaries and governments, and of the whole Christian move¬ 
ment to the Europeanization of Asia are treated in a most 
illuminating way. The relation of Christianity to the periods of 
European expansion, first, of territorial aggrandizement, second, 
of commercial aims, and third and finally of assimilation, are 
also brought out. The study of this book will bring into better 
relief the real meaning of Christianity, both to those who promote 
it and those who are urged to receive it. Missionaries will see 
more clearly the inner meaning of the movement of which they are 
a part and understand better how to make that meaning clearer to 
those whom they wish to help. In a measure the book answers the 
question: What is essential Christianity? Altogether it is the 
finest piece of thinking on mission problems we have seen. To 
read it is to see that a “science of missions” is no mere phrase. 
We have dealt with some other phases of this book in a special 
editorial under the caption “The Naturalization of Christianity." 
We believe a study of it by the missionary body would clear up 
some current misunderstandings. 


ART IN CHINA. 

American Woman’s Ce,ub Annual, Shanghai, China. 1919-1920. For 
sale by Chinese-American Publishing Company, Shanghai. Mex. 
$.1.80 . 

This artistic annual of 272 pages contains the customary 
records and reports of the activities of the American Woman’s Club 
of Shanghai; in addition there are notes on similar clubs elsewhere. 
The appearance of the Annual is attractive. Nearly every page 
has one or more pen and ink reproductions of Chinese symbols with 
explanations and thirty-six fine illustrations most of which are of 
unique samples of Chinese Art. But the main part of the Annual is 
taken up with twenty-two articles, varying in length, on various 
phases of Chinese art, the study of which was the club’s 
magnum opus for the year. These articles present the inception of 
Chinese art in its primitive origins and types, and take us through 
its rise and decline. Thus a good bird's eye view of Chinese art is 
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provided- The general aim of this art study has been to promote a 
better understanding of the real China, which, so far as art is 
concerned, is at present quiescent. This aim the Annual admirably 
achieves. The various papers make readily available the heart of 
the plentiful material on the subject, which to most persons is out 
of reach. Most of the writers of the papers do not of course claim 
originality and in a few cases there is little else but quotation ; but 
all of the papers show evidence of careful study and earnest effort 
to meet the needs of the club members. While the articles vary in 
length, it is difficult to distinguish readily between them on the 
score of merit. To us the following articles were particularly 
interestiug ; but a second selection might change this list. Two 
articles on “Chinese Embroideries/* one by Mrs. Vincent Vizen- 
zinovich and the other by Dr, Arthur Stanley; “Gem Stones and 
Chinese Cameos/’ by Dr. J. W. 0 . Lorden ; “ Chinese Lacquer,” by 
Sarah M. Bosworth ; “Chinese Enamels/’ by Winifred Elliott Muir; 
and “Jades—Their Significance in Chinese Life,” by Mrs. W. W. 
Lockwood. The treatment is clear without being over technical 
and the whole volume Is interesting. Such activities as those of 
this Club and such studies as are contained in this “ Annual” cannot 
fail to promote a better feeling and understanding between races. 
It is a hopeful sign to see resident aliens thus sympathetically 
studying indigenous achievements of their adopted land. 


THE CULT OF THE STRONG AND CHINA. 

Amsiuca’s Aims and Asia's aspirations. By Patrick Gallagher. 

The Century Company, blew York. For sale by Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 

Shanghai. Mexican $5.00. 

The author, an American newspaper correspondent, gives us 
an intimate view of the complexity of motives and unblushing 
scramble of interests that made up tlie Peace Conference. His 
frank relation is far from complimentary, either to the Conference 
or to its leaders. For those in China the main interest is the 
diplomatic con diet between China and Japan. It is hinted that the 
irony of the situation is in the fact that China pleaded unsuccessfully 
at the court of the world, as In days past Westerners pleaded for 
recognition at the court of supercilious Manchu emperors. China 
is shown to have depended upon the help of the United States 
which proved to be an easily bent reed. One gets the impression 
that present justice to China was bartered for a future potentiality 
in the League of Nations. The Conference magnanimously put its 
hand in China’s pocket and gave Shantung to Japan in lieu of 
other things in which the members were more directly concerned. 
The author seems to succumb with a deep sigh to the inevitableness 
of what bappeued to China. China’s defeat was due to her 
weakness, which he implies is inherent, and Japan’s strength, 
which must be recognized whatever happens. The Peace Con¬ 
ference virtually said to China, “ If you want justice you must get 
iti’’ Thus the Cult of the Strong is given precedence over the 
Gospel of Justice. Through a diaphanous camouflage of fairness 
the old militarism glowers. Unfortunately the author fails to 
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distinguish between inherent weakness of character and a weakness 
arising from incoherence of political organization. The latter 
would seem to be more prominent in China. The book is at times 
delightfully inconsistent. Admiration for missionaries is professed, 
yet they together with Chinese philosophers are criticized for 
being pacifists and then in another place again charged with 
indirectly promoting troubles in Korea, etc. Again attention is 
drawn to the fact that in forcing our own religious beliefs down 
unwilling throats, we have failed to keep the pledge of President 
Fillmore to Japan, “to abstain from every act which will possibly 
disturb the tranquility of your Majesty’s dominions.” But, strangely 
enough, nothing is said of the treaty of the United States with 
Korea, in which the U. S. Government pledged to help that country 
and which was so easily repudiated when the help was called for. 
At this point the author had a convenient loss of memory ! He, 
however, lets the cat out of the bag when he says that the average 
American “ has very little patience with people tbat _re unwilling 
to fight their own battles.” We have heard Christian visitors to 
China in recent times make a similar confession. One can only 
remark that if the Chinese try to live up to this doctrine then 
indeed will the Chinese question be “ the most terrifying question 
of to-day ” (page 420). Those who want to understand the future 
psychology of the Chinese should carefully read this book. It will 
help to the comprehension of the “breaking” and hardening of 
China’s heart. 


Wits Odr Missionaries in China. By Mrs, Emma Anderson, and 
Other Missionaries in the Field, Pacific Press Publishing Association , 
Mountain View, California. 1920, Pages 334. 

This volume, issued by the Seventh Day Advent Society, is of 
the familiar mission-study text-book type, but departs from it in 
not treating China as a whole. It consists of nine chapters com¬ 
posed of extracts from missionary journals and letters, with accounts 
of pioneer work in many provinces. There are exciting adventures 
by land and by water, with spicy tales of contact with soldiers in 
time of the Revolution, and with brigands in many districts. There 
is no statement of the fields, the work, or the aims of the mission, 
other than that to be gathered from the interesting and generally 
well-written narratives. Scarcely any reference is made to other 
societies in China, and none to their woik. In one city some 
converts from another mission came to hear the itinerant mis¬ 
sionaries. 

The writer observes that he prefers uutrodden fields to those 
which have been already worked, but he could not refuse to any 
inquirer the “message of the third angel,” albeit “a bitter 
feeling” had been caused by the entrance of their mission in that 
small town. 

The Table of Contents is merely chapter headings. There are 
about eighty good illustrations, but no index. 


S. 
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China thb Mysterious and Marvellous. By Victor Murdock, 
Illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 1920. Pages 310, 

The author is at present Federal Trade Commissioner in 
Washington, D. C. He was for many years the managing editor 
of the Wichita Daily Eagle (Kansas). He was a member of 
the House of Representatives from 1903 to 1915. 

A few years ago he visited China. His principal travel was 
to the province of Szechwan, to which ranch of his book is devoted * 
with the writer’s impressions, and a good deal about China gathered 
at second-hand, and issued without revision. The book will serve 
to attract attention to a country which seems permanently to occupy 
“ the middle of the road, ” but otherwise can be of very slight value* 
The style is that of newspaper slang rather than of a sober bound 
volume. There is no index, but its absence will not signify any¬ 
thing to the reader. 

8 . 


Jewels from the Orient. By Lucy Seaman Bainbridge. Illustrated 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. 1920. Pages 125. 

The author of this book made a world tour of missions in the 
‘seventies’ of the last century, with her husband (a Baptist 
clergyman), and their sou (now a distinguished New York 
physician). She has for many years been a settlement worker iu 
New York City. These twenty-four interesting sketches are of 
conditions or events met with in the course of her journeys forty 
years ago and relate to Japan, China (ten), Burrnah, India, and 
one from Syria. There are half a dozen good illustrations. The 
book is useful as an aid in the conduct of young people’s mission- 
study classes. 

A. H. S, 


Among the Tribes of South-Western China. By Samuel R. Clarkr* 
For 28 Years a Missionary of the China Inland Mission, Morgan < 5 * 
Scott, Ltd., London. Pages 315. 

Part I tells in six chapters of the Province of Kueichou and 
its non-Chinese races, giving an account of the history, languages* 
customs, legends, religions beliefs of the Miao, aud treating separate¬ 
ly of the Shan and No-Su tribes. Eleven chapters in the second 
part furnish interesting narratives of the persecutions, mass-move¬ 
ments, and religious ingatherings among the Miao and the Hua 
Miao. 

The introduction by Mr. Marshall Broomhall is dated March 
1911, and there is no indication that anything has since been added* 
There are a few outline maps and seventeen excellent illustrations* 
So far as visible results iu a given time go, this work among the 
tribes in China is the most fruitful Christian effort ever put forth in 
China. 


A. H. S* 
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Wang the Ninth: tre Story of a Chinese Boy. By Potnam Weals. 

New York. Dodd , Mead & Co , 1920. Pages 283. 

This is a tale of a waif who when very small was taken to 
Peking as a refugee by his father, and who grew up in the suburbs. 
By accideut he gaiued a glimpse of the dreaded Foreign Devil 
when one of them with his wife nearly rode the little gamin down, 
but tossed him a bright silver dollar to compensate him. Years 
later Wang makes his way to the legation quarter, seeks the red* 
bearded foreigner, finds him at the Peking Club, gets taken on as 
a servant, remains faithful when the rest fled as the Boxer madness 
develops, is asked to undertake the perilous task of getting a 
message through to the Allies at Tientsin. His adventures fill 
many chapters. He succeeds in entering Peking just before the 
relief Army arrives. No information is given as to the lad’s 
subsequent career. 

S. 


A’Chu and Other Stories. By Emma T. Anderson. Review & Herald 
Publishing Association , Takoma Park , Washington D. C. Size 5 YzX 7 )i 
inches, 338 pages. 

A delightful look is “A’Chu,” and just the present to send to 
a friend at home. It is divided into six sections, in the first of 
which methods of travel in China are described, and in the last 
stories are told of conversions to Christianity and of faithfulness 
under persecution. In the other four sections the every*day life of 
Chinese of the poorer classes is described in a simple graphic style, 
usually by raeaus of short stories full of dialogue. The numerous 
illustrations are clear and good. The legend under some of the 
pictures shows that the writer belongs to the Seventh Day Ad¬ 
ventists. 

M. E F.-D. 


The New China Review. October 1920, Edited by Samuel Couling. 

Office^ 73 Chaoufoong Road , Shanghai . 

The contents of this number are adapted to varied needs. 
Under the title “The Shaman or Wu" we have a careful word- 
study which deals with the functions of The Wu as revealed in 
pictograms some of which at first sight appear to be unrelated. 
There is a study of the tradition of Tzu-lisia, a disciple of Con¬ 
fucius, who lost his sight through excessive grief over the death of 
his son. In “An Approach to the Study of Confucian Ethics” 
we are given aid on the principles that need to be kept in mind if 
we would rightly appraise the utterances of the Sage. The need 
of caution in comparing them with apparently similar ideas from 
other sources is urged. The sentence “Thus conclusions super¬ 
ficially alike may actually differ toto c<zlo because they have dif¬ 
ferent implications and a varying import,” seems to confuse the 
application of the ideas with the ideas themselves. This is a 
principle that itself needs cautious scrutiuy. In “ Chinese Life on 
the Tibetan Foothills” there is a detailed analysis of idolatry as 
seen in fasts and festivals, and in connection with times and 
seasons. The “Notes and Queries” are more than usually helpful. 
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The Third Annual Report of the Yangtzrpoo Social Centre, 
Shanghai , China, James B. Webster, Acting Director. Commercial 
Press , Ltd. Forty cents Mex. 

This is a report of a unique attempt to apply Christian prin¬ 
ciples in an industrial community. It was started in 1917 in con¬ 
nection with the department of sociology in the Shanghai College. 
Besides being a laboratory for students of sociology it aims to meet 
practically some of the actual needs of this community of about 
125,000. Work is carried on along educational, domestic, medical, 
recreational and religious lines. “ The spirit of the Christian Church 
dominates the whole institution/’ Local firms assist generously 
in the support of the work especially the medical aud educational. 
The staff is Christian with one exception and most of the work is 
done by volunteers. During the year a budget of $15,648 was 
carried. It is an experiment in Christian sociology that will repay 
study by all facing the problem of the church and its community. 


Rev, F. W. Baller has just issued a New Mandarin Text-book , a Short 
Course in Elementary Chinese , under the title. An Idiom a Lesson 
(03 i$f )—China Inland Mission, Publishers, Mex, $1.00. 

In his foreword the author states that about thirty idioms form 
the basis of most of the colloquial talk in common use. Proceed¬ 
ing upon this principle each lesson deals with one idiom which is 
introduced by the use of eight carefully selected sentences in 
character, while a full page review follows every sixth lesson. 
The vocabulary of each lesson is restricted to eight new characters 
or combinations. These are defined briefly, romauized in two 
systems, that of the China Inland Mission and that of Wade, while 
at the left of each character the symbols of the National Phonetic 
Script appear. The English translation of the introductory sen¬ 
tences follows the vocabulary, and four English sentences to be 
translated into Chinese together with a few grammatical notes con¬ 
clude each lessou. 

The description thus far concerns Part I containing thirty 
lessons. A series of twenty Reading Lessons constitutes Part II. 
For fuller explanations numerous references are made to the 
author's well-knowu Maudarin Primer. It is expected that a 
studeut should be able to complete Part I in about six weeks’ time. 
The book is bound with paper cover, size 6x9^ inches. 


The Religious Consciousness. By James B. Pratt. 488pp. Macmillan. 

1920. $3.50. 

Dr. Pratt has already writteu several good books. The 
“Psychology of Religion” called attention to the validity of the 
emotions in religion; “What is Pragmatism?” was a very judicious 
treatment of an acute issue in philosophy; “ India and Its Faiths ” 
was an exceedingly good piece of work, based on a long study of 
India and a brief visit there. These books would lead us to expect 
from him on such a subject as the religious consciousness an acute 
and well-balanced treatise, aud we are not disappointed. It is 
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necessary to keep in mind that this is a psychological discussion 
and as such must keep on the scientific plane. While Dr. Pratt 
makes it clear that he is in sympathy with metaphysical explana¬ 
tions of religious phenomena, lie rules himself out from considering 
them in the present discussion and restricts himself to natural 
causes which, as he insists, do not imply merely material causes. 
He accepts the current social view of religion, but takes into 
account also the relationship of the individual to higher powers, 
thus avoiding the extremes of a number of recent writers. The 
principal subjects discussed are the place of the sub-conscious, the 
religion of childhood and adolescence, conversion, the belief in 
God and immortality, the function of the cult and of worship, and 
mysticism, to the last of which five chapters are given. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of the book is its balance, its 
recognition of the truth and opposing theories on various topics. 
The psychological resemblances between Roman Catholicism, Prot¬ 
estant Christianity, and the non-Christiau religions are strikingly 
shown. This is one of the best books we have bad on this subject 
and perhaps the best of all to begin with for a mature reader. The 
treatment is on a high plane and there is a large amount of exceed¬ 
ingly stimulating material. The orthodox evangelical may ex¬ 
perience a number of shocks, but is always free to accept other 
explanations than those to which Dr. Pratt restricts himself. This 
is a book that should be in the libraries of all thoughtful mission¬ 
aries. 

T. H. P. Sailer. 


Correspondence 


PRACTICAL APPRECIATION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir :—Thank you for the 
little hint in your note of October 
15 concerning the value of sub¬ 
scribing to the Chinese Re¬ 
corder. Since connecting with 
the Signs of the Times publishing 
house here as editor, I have read 
with increasing interest the many 
helpful articles appearing from 
month to month in the Re¬ 
corder. As proof of our es¬ 
timation of its value, may I say 
that last week we sent the Pres¬ 
byterian Press $157.00 for back 


numbers of the Recorder, 
reaching back as far as 1870. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 

L. E. Froom. 

Shanghai, China, 

October 24, 1920. 


RECORDER AND EVANGELISM. 

7 0 the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir; —Regarding the for¬ 
mation of that Bible League at 
Kuling we here have watched it 
with much apprehension. It is 
so far from the spirit of harmony 
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and co-operation exhibited this 
past summer by our Anglican and 
Methodist and other brethren we 
find it hard to understand. The 
editorial on the subject in the 
last Recorder was admirable. 
If possible we must all keep 
our heads and unite for the 
days of supreme opportunity that 
are upon us. The problem of 
university teachers, tutors, etc., 
was before our community but 
instead of an inquisition after 
the men arrived we asked the 
Board in N. Y. to provide that 
all candidates for the university 
be passed upon and accepted by 
some of the co-operating boards. 
If they come out as missionaries 
we felt there was small danger 
of their being unfit for their 
great task. 

There are ways and ways of 
meeting the many problems and 
pitfalls to missionary work. 

The work of the Recorder is 
one of great usefulness to us all. 
It is so sane, so broad, and in¬ 
spiring you can hardly realize 
the extent of its influence. We 
thank God for it. Your emphasis 
on evangelism has helped more 
than one mission to recover its 
emphasis. Our own American 
Board Mission is taking a new 
lease of life in its evangelistic 
work. I count this paper as one 
of the indispensable aids of the 
modern missionary. 

Yours very truly, 
Edward H. Smith. 

Ingtai. 

October 24, 1920. 


FAMINE RELIEF WORK.' AN 
APPEAL TO MISSIONARIES 
IN UNTOUCHED REGIONS. 

7 0 the Editor 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —The crisis of the 
fight against the famine in North 


China is close at hand. It will 
soon become clear how far our 
force will reach, and how many 
millions must be condemned to 
die. For everything depends 
upon two factors, viz., men and 
money; and we already see too 
plainly our limitations in both 
directions. 

In the matter of persoual help 
missionaries stand unrivalled, 
especially when joined by their 
Chinese brethren. It may well 
be that the issue of the fight will 
turn on the number and quality 
of the men volunteering for this 
long and hard struggle. 

Missionary staffs in all the 
centres of the affected region 
have thrown themselves into the 
work with splendid devotion and 
energy. Men from other localities 
have offered for service and are 
tackling superhuman tasks in 
outlying districts almost, and 
in some cases actually, single- 
handed. 

These men, as our almoners, 
have the task of receiving famine 
supplies at rail-head, checking 
and keeping account of quantities, 
arranging for and superintending 
transport to the central “ dumps,” 
carrying out the distribution 
to sub-centres, going in turn 
round the villages in each sub¬ 
centre giving out to the most 
needy, after careful selection, the 
grain tickets, supervising the 
“ cashing ” of these grain tickets 
at the sub-centres, and, night by 
night, tallying tickets received 
with food given out. And all 
the while beset by heart-rending 
appeals from those not yet helped, 
appeals hard to deny, but, with 
the limited resources, impossible 
to respond to. 

We think of one county, 
among many, where one foreign 
missionary is attempting to do 
all this, and cheerfully accepts 
the responsibility of it, his only 
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plea to us being that we will 
promise him such grants that he 
may take more villages into his 
scheme of relief. Already he 
has 26 distributing sub-centres, 
each serving some five to ten 
villages. 

Will you brethren who can 
speak the language, and whose 
scene of work is untouched by 
this calamity, leave him, and 
those like him, to work alone? 
He says, “I am in the midst of 
it here in. . . . Hsien, and expect 
to live here for the next six 
months. Within another month 
I shall be surrounded by thou¬ 
sands of people starving to death, 
and they will die at my very 
door. Can you in any way 
possible do more for us here? ” 

We are sure that you are doing 
all you can to help our funds, 
but we want men whose missions 
will support them, for our funds 
cannot, men who will share in 
the responsibility of faithfully 
administering relief to Christian 
and heathen alike without dis¬ 
tinction ; men to superintend, 
men willing to do coolie’s work 
when such must be done, 
generals for strategy, clerks for 
office work, doctors to couquer 
famine fever, men to inspire 
their brothers ; prepared to suffer 
hardness, and it may be pay the 
price. 

All these are needed to-day, 
but will be far more needed when 
winter adds its grip to that of 
famine. One language suffices— 
Northern Mandarin : but splen¬ 
did work may be done by those 
who cannot speak it, should 
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volunteers from the north be 
insufficient. Will you not share 
in this great spending of self for 
the saving of others? 

Tientsin must necessarily be 
one of the great centres for this 
enterprise, and we, who make 
this appeal, are hard at it in this 
port finding, collecting, aud send¬ 
ing along supplies. But this 
appeal is meant not for this 
region alone : the northern parts 
of Shantung and Honan are as 
badly smitten as Chihli: and 
Shansi and even Shensi must 
not be forgotten. 

We suggest that offers of 
service be sent to the Missionary 
Associations of Peking or Tien¬ 
tsin or Tsiuanfu, or Changtefu: 
or if those who can volunteer will 
write to the undersigned stating 
the district of service preferred, 
we shall be glad to put them 
into communication with those 
needing their aid. Because of 
the greatness of the need: be¬ 
cause of the harvest of lives to 
be saved being so great while 
the laborers are so few: because 
of the fellowship which makes 
us all one in desire, we seud out 
this appeal. 

Yours very truly, 

Frank B. Turner, 

Chairman, Distribution Board. 

S. Tavington Hart, 
Chairman , Subscriptiom Board. 

North China {Tientsin) Interna¬ 
tional Society for Famine Relief. 

Tientsin, 

November 18, 1920. 
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ALX.-K.ANSU UNITED CHURCH 
CONFERENCE. 

Two years ago the first United 
Conference of missionaries in 
Kansu was held in Lanchow. 
We are now able to report that a 
further step has been taken to¬ 
wards Union and self-dependence 
in the holding of a Union Con¬ 
ference in Ranchow (September 
2 to 8) of delegates from the 
churches. The number of Chi¬ 
nese delegates was 43. There 
were also six foreign mission¬ 
aries present, and three lady 
missionaries attended a few of the 
meetings. A few church mem¬ 
bers who were not actual dele¬ 
gates were also present. 

The spiritual tone of the 
meetings was high beyond all 
expectation. The spirit of unity 
was not marred in any way. 
Discussion was carried on with 
a wonderfully broad tolerance. 
Some of the facts of the Con¬ 
ference are (1) It was truly 
representative. By its means 
the Kansu Church has come to a 
consciousness of itself and of its 
essential unity. (2) Through 
it the Church has set before it¬ 
self the hope of collective effort 
for the evangelization of the 
Chinese-speaking Tibetans and 
aborigines in the province. 
(3) Through it the Church has 
proposed for itself a uniform 
Constitution for the province 
with an executive consisting of 
local church committees, district 
councils and a provincial assem¬ 
bly. A conference, to meet in 
four years’ time, will take fur¬ 
ther steps along this line. It is, 
however, hoped that there will 
be united—or at least uniform— 
action in certain Chunk affairs , 


such as the recognition and bap¬ 
tism of enquirers, the transference 
of Church members, the selection 
of elders and deacons, etc., and 
in educational work; the middle 
school now in the throes of birth 
in Lanchow, and the Bible-school 
in Titao are to be recognized as 
union, provincial institutions. 

At the last session of the Con¬ 
ference, Mr. C. C. Kao—who is 
a self-supporting worker, trained 
in Western medical science at 
Kaifeng, Honan, and now work¬ 
ing in connection with the China 
Inland Mission in the far off city 
of Kanchow, Kan., where no mis¬ 
sionary has ever been stationed 
—was solemnly recognized as set 
apart by God to be a mission¬ 
ary and ordained to that office 
by the laying on of the hands 
of leading men connected with 
each of the three missions. As 
the delegates returned each one 
seemed to feel to a greater or less 
extent that his own commission 
had also been divinely renewed 
at this Conference, 


CHURCH OF SWEDEN MISSION. 

The Church of Sweden Mission 
has this year definitely entered 
the Chinese field. This Lutheran 
National Church has through its 
Missionary Board carried on 
work in South Africa and in 
South India for nearly fifty 
years. A lady worker of the 
Mission, Miss Nathorst, has been 
for some time in the Y. W. C. A. 
in Changsha, Hunan, together 
with another Swedish lady, Miss 
Wikander, who opened up this 
work in that city. Last year, 
the Board, after correspond¬ 
ence with Lutheran missions on 
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the field, decided to start work 
mainly on higher educational 
lines and to send out two spe¬ 
cial representatives for the nec¬ 
essary investigations and negotia¬ 
tions, Dr, K. B. Westman, Pro¬ 
fessor of Church History in the 
University of Upsala, and Rev. 
G. Osterliu, the latter being 
appointed to stay on the field as 
future superintendent of the mis¬ 
sion. Other workers were also 
sent out, Rev. and Mrs. Holm¬ 
gren and Miss Steufelt. 

Arriving in China in May, the 
representatives were invited to 
one of the sessions of the Con¬ 
tinuation Committee and wel¬ 
comed by the Chairman of the 
Committee. During their in¬ 
vestigations, they took part in the 
general Lutheran Conference on 
Kikungshan in August. At the 
formation in that Conference of 
the new Lutheran Church of 
China, their mission was taken 
in as one of the five constituent 
bodies of this federated Church. 
It was further decided that the 
other four missions should co¬ 
operate iu the college which was 
to be founded by the Church of 
Sweden Mission in Hunan. The 
college is to be located in Tao- 
hualuen near Yiyang, where the 
Norwegian Missionary Society 
has its middle school. Some 
time will be required before the 
college work can actually begin. 
It is planned to use Chinese as 
the medium of instruction in the 
college, as is the case in the 
Lutheran middle schools. Evan¬ 
gelistic work will be taken up 
also, though not on any large 
scale, probably iu connection 
with the Norwegian Missionary 
Society. 

Dr. and Mrs. Westman are 
now leaving China, and expect 
to spend some months on the 
field of their mission in India. 


REACHING THE DEAF . 

Last year when we were obliged 
to partly close the Cliefoo School 
for the Deaf, it released one 
of our teachers, Mr. Si Shaug 
Wen, to make a canvass of 
this region for the purpose of 
getting some idea of the number 
of deaf people, especially of 
children of school age. He had 
to proceed with great caution, 
due to prejudice and lack of 
understanding. Where there 
were Christians it was easier. 
He was often asked if be was 
“Quack Doctor/’ literally a 
lying doctor who claimed to cure 
deafness for money. They had 
evidently suffered from such 
leeches and were wary. He had 
reports of the work iu Chinese 
and distributed them freely. In 
all he visited about one-third of 
the villages in five townships 
and part of a fifth. He found 
iu all two hundred and twenty 
deaf people. Of these seventy 
were of school age, i. e , between 
the ages of five and twelve. 

Of these, two were eager to 
come and pay the full school 
fees; quite a number of others 
wanted to come if there were no 
charges ; others were indifferent 
and many incredulous; and a 
few not even willing to listen. 
One father had paid out a great 
deal to native doctors who said 
they could make his child hear 
and would pay us auy sum if 
we could do it. In several 
instances he found from two to 
four in one village and a few 
times two and three and four in 
one family: the number of 
boys blind was double that of 
girls. Among those who were 
married most of them bad hear¬ 
ing partners. Iu two instances 
both were deaf. A very small 
number had been taught to write 
a few single words but were not 
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able to construe sentences. One 
interesting case was found in a 
wealthy family the head of which 
was a deaf young man of thirty 
who ordered the affairs of quite 
an estate with skill. In the 
home village of one of our boys, 
who is now working in Shanghai 
and doing well, he found another 
boy who wanted very much to 
come but couldn’t be spared from 
the home. Mr. Si felt very 
strongly that he rarely got full 
information as to either number 
or condition. 

We have no means of knowing 
whether this region produces 
more deaf people than other 
parts of China but would judge 
that it does not. Workers among 
the Chinese can hardly credit 
Mr. Si’s report as many have 
gone in and out among the 
people for years and never seen 
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a deaf child, nor heard of one. 
This can readily be explained 
by the fact that a deaf child can 
stand right in front of a preacher 
and not be detected ; and, also, 
by the reluctance that people 
have of letting it be known that 
there is a deaf one in the family. 
It is considered as a sign of the 
displeasure of the gods, or the 
malicious troubling of the spirit 
of a departed enemy. Only 
Christian ideas can change this 
and it is one of the aims of the 
school to help to lift the burden 
of bondage to wrong ideas and 
superstition from the lives of 
little deaf children in this great 
land. The work, also, carries 
with it one of the most telling 
evidences of Christianity which 
will not be lost ou such a people 
as the Chinese. 

A. T. Mills. 
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Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


A contract has just been let 
for the construction of a new 
Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion building in Wuchang, which 
is the gift of Captain Robert 
Dollar. 

Mr. E. W. Tliwing has resigned 
from the International Reform 
Bureau and as the Society is not 
sending out another man, the 
Bureau is planning to carry ou 
its anti-liquor effort by literature. 

Peking University has just 
purchased sixty acres of land for 
its new site. This land is situated 
four and a half miles outside 
Peking on the road to the Sum¬ 
mer Palace. The price paid was 
Mex. $40,000. 

Colporteurs Wanted. If any 
one wishes to superintend a 


colporteur for the sale of Chris¬ 
tian Literature Society’s books 
in large cities, he is asked to 
apply to Mrs. D. MacGillivray, 
3 Darroch Road, Shanghai, for 
particulars. 

The Mission Book Company 
still has on hand the following 
books which may be had upon 
request and payment of postage : 

600 copies “Life of Dr. Nevius” 
(ilandariu) 

1,400 copies “Life of Dr. Nevius” 
(Wenli) 

20 copies “ Manual for Christians ” 
1,000 copies “ Manual for Christians ” 
(abridged) 

1,800 copies “ Commentary ou Gala¬ 
tians” 

A recent study of the mem¬ 
bership of the City Youug 
Men’s Christian Associations in 
China indicates that the Wuhan 
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center has the largest number 
of members — 4,430, of whom 
837 are active members (i.e., 
church communicants). Shang¬ 
hai has 3,890; Hongkong, 2,722 ; 
Peking, 2,560; Canton, 2,345; 
Changsha, 2,084. Ten others 
have more than 1,000 members. 
The total membership of Student 
Associations in China is 15,555. 

The growing ability of Chinese 
women to raise funds for Chris¬ 
tian work was evidenced in the 
recent Y. W. C. A. campaign in 
Shanghai. The Association 
undertook to raise $13,000 for 
the local budget and for Shang¬ 
hai’s share in the national work. 
The sum of $14,534 was secured, 
and the largest amount brought 
in by any one team was the 
$3,042 raised by a team of 
seven Chinese girls. 

This summer, about twenty 
students connected with the 
schools of the American Board 
in Foochow went out in bands 
of two to villages on the Foochow 
Plain and in the Drong Loh 
region. The boys lived in the 
villages in which they worked 
for two mouths, each receiving 
$5.00 per month. Daily Bible 
schools were opened for the 
children and the evenings were 
devoted to evangelistic meetings 
and personal work. 

The Christian Literature 
Society of China was founded 
thirty-two years ago. The work 
during these years has been made 
possible by the co-operation of 
eleven denominations and volun¬ 
tary gifts from Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain. 
As a result, 5,500 missionaries 
in 600 stations are now reaping 
great benefits in the constant use 
of this material. The present 
budget is $18,000 a year, but in 


order to cope with new crises, 
it is estimated that this must 
be raised to $50,000. Rev. D. 
MacGillivray, 143 North Sze- 
chuen Road, Shanghai, will 
gladly answer all inquiries. 

On November 7th, 1920, the 
Baptist Church of Skaohiug, 
Chekiang, celebrated together 
its fiftieth anniversary and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
pastor. This occasion was fit¬ 
tingly observed by the dedication 
of a new church building. This 
building cost approximately 
Mex. $17,000 and in the main 
auditorium will seat at least 
750. Sbaobing is a large 
Buddhist centre of about 350,000 
inhabitants. At present there 
are only three Protestant 
churches and one Roman Catholic 
Church. This new plant will 
greatly facilitate much needed 
Christian work. 

The work for boys in the 
Chengtu Y. M. C. A. has entered 
into new fields of activity—boys’ 
clubs have been extended to 
government schools, a Moham¬ 
medan school, and a Catholic 
school. The work in these new 
centers, which is carried on by 
volunteer workers from the West 
China Christian University, is 
largely educational and recrea¬ 
tional. The Boys’ Department 
is growing so rapidly that there 
is a real need for larger quarters. 
The average attendance in this 
department alone is 10,000 a 
month and the cost of carrying 
on the entire work of the 
Association is only $650 gold. 

From Millard ’ s Review , 
November 13th, 1920, we learn 
that Peking Christian University 
has started a course in stenogra¬ 
phy to be given to those students 
sufficiently efficient in the English 
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language. Six hundred have 
applied to join the class which is 
of necessity limited to thirty. 
The one who will be in charge 
is Mr. Harris P. Jones, who 
came out specially for this pur¬ 
pose. There is also a special 
board of advisors consisting of 
business men. The work also 
includes a course in commerce 
and filing. Students who pass 
the course successfully will be 
given positions in firms interested 
in the experiment. 

Two new members were added 
to the staff of the Hangchow 
Union Evangelistic Committee 
in October and the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission has prom¬ 
ised a special secretary for 
developing Sunday school work 
in both city and country 
churches. They will also pay 
their share of an inter-church 
stenographer. The new mem¬ 
bers are Rev. Andrew V. Wu 
and Mr. Co Veil Kwaug. Mr. 
Wu is spending quite a bit of 
time daily in the study of recent 
literature in Chinese books and 
magazines and is also helping in 
an effort to solve the problems 
existing in the local churches. 
Mr. Kwang is giving only part 
time and, in addition to his 
evangelistic work, will write on 
questions of social and moral 
welfare. 

The North China Union 
Language School has a larger 
enrollment this year than ever 
before. Our students now num¬ 
ber more than 250 and our 
Chinese teachers have passed 
the 100 mark. We shall start 
new classes for beginners the 
first of December and again the 
first of January. During the 
winter term we shall have 
Seminars on China’s Modern 
International Relations, Chinese 
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Philosophy, Causes of Poverty 
in China, Chinese Economics, 
and the Character and Customs 
of the Chinese People. The 
enrollment from the British and 
American Legatious amounts to 
twenty, and includes student 
interpreters preparing for the 
consular service as well as army 
officers. Professor Lewis Hodous 
spent the month of October here 
lecturing on Chinese Religions 
and Recent Events in the Re¬ 
ligious Life iu China. 

The Committee of Arrange¬ 
ments for the National Christian 
Conference has decided on the 
following subjects : 

The Chinese Church. 

A. The present state of Chris¬ 
tianity in China. 

B. The future task of the 
Church. 

I. The strengthening of the Church. 

1. The nurture of the religious 
life of the community. 

2. The enlistment of laymen in 
the work of the Church. 

3. The education and training of 
leaders. 

II. The message of the Church. 

1. The presentation of the Chris¬ 
tian message to the Chinese 
people. 

2. The witness of personal and 
social righteousness. 

III. The extension of the Church. 

1. The reaching of “unoccupied” 
areas. 

2. The more “ adequate occupa¬ 
tion ” by the Christian forces 
of fields already occupied, 

C. Co-ordination and co-opera¬ 
tion in the work of the Church. 

“So that it is clear that 
the oft-voiced need for trained 
teachers for our 5400 lower 
primary schools, 900 higher 
primary schools, and 270 middle 
schools with 47,000 scholars has 
hardly begun to be met. There 
are reported 8,000 Chinese men 
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and 3,000 Chinese women teachers 
in all Christian schools; how 
many are trained ? Huge sums 
are spent by Missions on higher 
and academic work and these 
are not too large, but the funda¬ 
mental educational need should 
be met proportionately, if not 
first. Huge sums are spent on 
lower schools, aud the staffing 
and professional oversight of 
them left almost to chance. 
Academic training was in the 
past considered sufficient to equip 
the teacher but this idea is out 
of date even in the most con¬ 
servative countries: unhappily 
the superstition lingers on the 
mission field.”—The China 
Christian Educational Associa¬ 
tion Committee on Normal 
Schools. Educational Review, 
October 1920. 
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bers. Many warm expressions 
of appreciation are constantly 
received. Four or five times as 
many booklets were ordered in 
1918 and 1919 as in previous 
years. In 1920 the total sales 
of the various booklets reached 
55,000. The 1921 “ Beginner’s 
Topic Book” will be in very 
simple Mandarin character, and 
the “Phonetic Script Topic 
Booklet” will be identical with 
it. Both these booklets will 
have the same topics and daily 
readings as the “Hints and 
Helps.” In the 1921 Women’s 
Conference this movement will 
receive special attention. Some 
missions have set apart evangel¬ 
ists for work in connection with 
the Christian Endeavor Society. 
The outlook of the Society is 
very promising. 
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The Christian Endeavor 
Movement now numbers in 
China 1,071 societies. These 
are found in all the Provinces 
and in Manchuria, Hainan, and 
Formosa. Chekiang is in the 
lead with 277 societies; Fukien 
next with 177 societies ; Kiangsu 
third with 88 ; and Kwaugtung 
fourth with 78. Owing to in¬ 
complete statistics the totals are 
probably greater than so far 
reported. Iu all there are be¬ 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 mem- 


Iu the Bible Society Record 
for September, 1920, two interest¬ 
ing questions are answered : 

1. What were the total issues 
of the year throughout the 
world ? 

The statistics of the three 
Bible Societies which are the 
largest producers and distrib¬ 
uters—the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the American 
Bible Society, and the National 
Bible Society of Scotland—are 
given : 



Year, 

Bibles, 

Tests. 

Portions. 

Total Issues. 

A. B. S. 

B. F. B. S. 
N, B. S. S. 

1919 

1918-19 

1919 

354,387 

692,594 

34,515 

689,967 

1,311,163 

118,262 

2,707,955 

6.743,206 

2,001,415 

3,752,309 

8,746,963 

2,154,192 



1,081,496 

2,119,392 

ih 452,576 

14,653,464 


“This was a lean year. These three Societies have issued 
over 22,000,000 in a year. A fair estimate of the issues from all 
Bible Societies and publishing houses would be 30,000,000 volumes 
of Scriptures a year.” 

2. How many volumes of Scriptures have been circulated 
from the first printed up lo date ? 

“ While a complete answer is impracticable, we present the 
total issues of these three great Societies : 
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Tests and Portions. 


A. B. S. 

B. P. B. S. 
N. B.S. S. 


Year. 

1816-1919 

1804-1919 

1861-1919 


Bibles. 

24 , 949,173 

62,178,458 

7,247.860 


94 , 375,391 


112,954,766 

240,120,140 

56 . 548,195 

409,621,101 


Total Issues. 

137 , 903,939 

302,298,498 

63,714.055 


503,916,492 


It is no stretch of the imagination to think that 600,000,000 
volumes of the Word of God, in whole or in part, have been 
printed and circulated since the art of printing became general.'’ 



Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

August: 

30th, in Boston, Mass,, to Rev, and 
Mrs. E. S. Hildreth of the South 
China Mission, A. B. P. M. S., a 
daughter (Alice Lane Hildreth), 

October : 

24th, at Peking, to Reginald W- 
and Gertrude Sturt, of Hada, via 
Peking, a son (Henry Twite Sturt). 

November: 

7th, to Rev. J. H, and Mrs. Bruce, 
C. P. M., of Wuan, Honan, a son 
(David Stewart Bruce). 

22nd, at Ichang, to Rev. F. and Mrs. 
Tocher, a daughter (still-born). 

DEATHS. 

October : 

22nd, at Mieuchow, Szechwan, 
Frances Irene, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Spreckley, C. M. S., age 
two years and ten months. 

28th, at Yungming, Szechwan, Ro¬ 
bert L. McIntyre, C. I. M., from 
appendicitis. 

November : 

5th, at Shenchow, Hunan, Mrs. 
Esther Shuey, wife of Rev, George R. 
Snyder, R. C. U. S. 

6th, at Ichang, Nancy, beloved elder 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs, Borthwick, 
of dysentery. 


ARRIVALS. 

September : 

From England, Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Banister (ret,), C. M. S. 

10th, from U. S. A., Lela E. Nor- 
dyke, Btha Nagler, Dr. Lydia Schauni, 
Leona Thomasson (ret.), W. F, M. S. 

I2th, from U. S. A., R. R. Gailey 
(ret.), Y. M. C. A. 

14th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. R. Williams (ret.), C. M, S. 

15th, from U, S. A., Lois Maddock, 
Dorothea Keeney, Marion Whitford, 
Bernice A. Wheeler, Florence Sayles 
(ret), Floy Hurlbut (ret), W. F. M. S. 

17th, from U. S. A., Elizabeth 
Carlyle, Ovidia Hausing, Celia M. 
Cowan, Mabel Allen, Florence Dean, 
W. F. M. S. 

25th, from U. S. A., Emma L. Ehly 
(ret.), W. F. M. S. 

30th, from U. S. A., Eulalia Fox 
(ret), W. F. M. S-. 

October : 

2nd, from England, Miss D. Latig- 
man, P. E. 

loth, from U. S. A., Lydia A, Trim¬ 
ble (ret.) Helen Spencer, Lois Wilhatn, 
W. F. M. S.; Yu Jung Fan (ret.), Seal 
Thompson, Nancy Lee Swann (ret.), 
Y. W. C. A. From England, Miss F. 
Hughes-Hallett (ret.), C. M. S. 

14th, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
C. D. Reid, Miss F. I. Berg, Miss B. 
H. G. Williams, P. E. 

15th, from U. S. A., Clara Bell Smith 
(ret.), Gertrude Howe (ret.), Dr. Ida 
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Kahn (ret.), Dr. Emma Martin (ret.), 
W, F. M, S, From Scotland, Rev. 
and Mrs. L. D. M. Wedderburn and 
children (ret.), U. F. S. 

19th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Sweet (ret.), Y. M. C. A.; Rev. and 
Mrs. E. J. Lee and children (ret.!, 
Miss B. Bartlett, Miss Lucy Kent, 
Miss M. Norton, P. E. 

20th, from U. S. A., Miss Lucy F. 
Jones (ret.), Helen Gates, C. A.; Sister 
Jngeborg, Sister I. Pedersen (ret.), 

L. U. M. From Australia, Miss M, E. 
McIntosh (ret.), C. M. S, 

25th, from England, Miss A. Baxter 
(ret,), Miss G. M. Fox, Miss B. 
Dutton, C. I. M. 

27th, from TJ. S. A., Miss Redmond, 
Miss Miller, Mr. Dixon, Mrs. T. M. 
Wilkinson (ret,), Miss H. E* Oster, 
Miss McLean, Dr. Hoople, M. E.; 
Dr. and Mrs. C. Me A. Wassell and 
child (ret.), P. E.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Larson, L. B. M.; Dr. and Mrs. Bryan, 
S. B, C.; Edith Johnson, S. A. M. M.; 
Mr. and Mrs. M, Rose and child, 
S. C. H. M.; Miss Martha Brann (ret.), 
Mrs. J. Rutan Cole (ret.), S. C. M. 
From England, Mrs. H. S. Phillips 
(ret.), Dr. Josephine Kennedy, C. M. 
S.; Eva D. Davies (ret.), E. P. M. 
From Sweden, A. Almquist, Sw. A. M. 

28th, from U. S. A., Viola L. Miller, 
W. F. M. S. 

November: 

1st, from U. S. A., Nora Wain, Ruth 
Howes, Vera Barger, Julia Liug (ret.), 
Y, W. C. A.; Rev. and Mrs. C. E. 
Patton (ret.), P. N. From England, 
Miss A, I. Hutchinson (ret.), F. F. 

M. A.; Miss A. E. H. Burton, Miss 
M. A. Onyon, Miss E. M. Scott (all 
ret.), C. M, S. From Ireland, Dr. 
McIntyre (ret.), Miss Hudson (ret.), 
P. C. I. 

2nd, from England, Miss Simpson, 
Miss Ford, W. M. M. S. 

5th, from England, Dr. and Mrs. 
C. M. Stubbs and children I ret.), 
V, F. M. A. 

7th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Brown (ret.), Mr. and Mrs. Landers, 
Rev. and Mrs, Johnson and children 
(ret.), Mrs. E. Perkins (ret.), M. E.; 
Miss Rankin (ret.), P. N.; Miss 
Emilie Davis, Miss M. G. Piper, P. E.; 
C. B. Nauruan (ret.), Miss A. Kratzer 
(ret.), C. I. M. From England, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Best (ret.), C. I. M.; Dr. 


and Mrs. Lees, B. M. S. From Canada, 
B. C. Lambert, C. I. M. 

nth, from U. S, A., Mr. Burnight, 
Peking University; Mr. and Mrs. J.L. 
Buck (ret.), P. N.; Rev. and Mrs. 
McMullen (ret,), Miss Hawkins (ret,), 
P. S.; Miss Cora Hobein (ret.), U, E. 
From Canada, Rev. and Mrs. Lau- 
tensclyer, P. N. 

14th, from U. S. A., Miss Sara 
Espeland (ret.), Miss Ida Stensland 
(ret.), N. L. K. 

19th, from England, Leonard S. 
Walker. F. F. M. A. 

22nd, from U. S. A., Flora Moe 
(ret.), Lillian Grob, Bergliot Evenson, 
Sofie Malinin, L. tf. M. From Fin¬ 
land and U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. Yrji 

A. Nummi, F. F. C. From Englaud, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. T. Hodgkin (ret.), 
F. F. M. A. 

23rd, from U. S. A., Mr. and Birs. 

B, Alexander and children (ret.), C. A. 


DEPARTURES- 

October : 

23rd, for U. S. A., Althea M. Todd, 
W. F. M. S. ; Mrs. A, L. Shapleigh, 
C. I, M.; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Shedd, 
Y. M. C. A.; Etta M. Hinckley, Eliz¬ 
abeth Lanman, Door of Hope. For 
England, Mr. and Mrs. A. Hogg, 

C. I. M. For Canada, Edith A. Burke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carswell aud children, 
C. H. M. 

November : 

1st, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 
Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Diehl 
and children, C. A. 

3rd, for Ireland, Miss MacIntyre, 
U. F. S. 

4th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver aud children, Ind. 

9th, for U. S, A., Mr. and Mrs. J. 
S. Burgess and children, Y. M. C. A. 

10th, for England, Mrs. W. E. 
Hampson, Miss C. Readsbaw, Miss 
A. G. Banks, Miss M. Pyle, C. I. M. 

12th, for U. S. A., Mr. G. G. Helde 
and child, Y. M. C. A. 

20th, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. L. 
R. Craighill, P, E. 

22nd, for U. S. A., Mr. Martin 
Ekvall, C. A. 


